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EDITOR'S    PREFACE 

This  text-book  of  College  Physiography  is  written  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary' physical  geography  courses  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools,  for  supplementary  reference-reading  by  high  school  students 
who  are  using  a  more  elementary  text,  and  for  general  reading  by  lay- 
men of  mature  years. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  present,  in  order,  (i)  the  geographical 
features  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  (2)  the  processes  in  operation  and 
the  topographic  forms  in  existence  on  the  lands,  (3)  the  physical 
geography  of  the  ocean,  and  (4)  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Combined  with  each  of  these  are  illustrations  of  the  relations 
of  physical  geography  to  life  and  especially  to  man. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  all  topics  simply  because  they 
are  usually  included  in  a  course  in  physical  geography.  Instead,  each 
topic  is  discussed  where  it  natiu^ally  comes  up  in  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject.  It  is  assumed  that  a  certain  elementary  knowl- 
edge, for  example  of  latitude,  longitude,  standard  time,  the  seasons, 
etc.,  is  retained  from  grammar  school  geography  or  high  school  phys- 
iography. They  will  naturally  be  reviewed  in  the  laboratory  work  of 
a  good  course  in  college  physiography  or,  when  necessary,  can  be 
looked  up  in  a  school  geography.  For  schools  desiring  a  shorter  list 
of  assignments  than  is  here  presented,  an  abridgment  might  be  ac- 
complished by  omitting  such  matters  as  the  Specific  Instances  of 
Volcanic  Eruptions  (pp.  449-475),  Relief  Features  of  the  Earth  (Chap- 
ter XVI),  or  the  Earth's  Interior  (Chapter  XVII).  It  is  desirable 
that  both  field  and  laboratory  work  accompany  the  study  of  the  text. 
For  courses  in  advanced  physiography  or  geomorphology,  the  study  of 
the  maps  and  the  reading  of  selected  papers  from  the  original  sources 
listed  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  is  recommended.  The  photographs 
and  diagrams  in  the  text  have  been  chosen  with  great  care  and  are  as 
well  worth  study  as  the  text  itself. 

The  book  was  written  by  the  late  Professor  Tarr,  chiefly  during  the 
winter  igio-i  i,  although  there  are  indications  that  he  began  work  on  it 
as  early  as  1895.  He  had  completed  the  first  draft  of  the  manu- 
script deahng  with  the  earth  as  a  planet,  the  lands,  and  the  ocean  be- 
fore his  death  on  March  21,  1912.  He  died  suddenly  and  left  no 
directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  manuscript  With  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  Tarr  and  after  conference  with  several  of  Professor  Tarr's  more 
intimate  friends  among  the  geographers  of  the  United  States,  the 
editor  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  the  book  for  publication.  He 
edited  the  existing  manuscript,  added  data  in  connection  with  new 
discoveries  in  physical  geography,  prepared  the  illustrations  and  the 
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bibliographies  and  map  lists  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters,  and  wrote 
seven  chapters  to  complete  the  book.  These  are  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  atmosphere  and  with  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  writing  the 
original  twenty  chapters  the  author  had  followed  the  outline  of  the 
printed  syllabus  of  his  course  in  elementary  physical  geography  at 
Cornell  University.  Accordingly  this  syllabus  has  been  followed  in 
the  new  chapters,  amplified  by  as  many  as  possible  of  the  illustrative 
features  which  Professor  Tarr  used  in  his  work  of  instruction  at 
Cornell.  In  preparing  the  bibliographies  and  map  lists,  use  was  made 
of  such  materials  as  were  left  by  Professor  Tarr,  some  of  them  partly 
drawn  up  on  catalogue  cards  for  use  in  this  book  and  some  published 
in  earlier  books,  together  with  sohie  from  the  editor's  own  materials 
used  in  instruction  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  all  respects  he 
sought  to  carry  out  the  plan  and  style  of  presentation  which  he  thought 
Professor  Tarr  would  have  followed  in  completing  the  book.  In  addi- 
tion to  five  years  of  study  and  teaching  at  Cornell  University  the  edi- 
tor had  the  privilege  of  intimate  association  with  Professor  Tarr  in 
four  summers  of  field  work  in  Alaska  and  in  New  York.  He  also 
assisted  the  author  in  clerical  work  while  he  was  preparing  three  of  his 
text-books  and  collaborated  with  him  in  writing  two  scientific  books 
and  a  number  of  technical  and  popular  articles.  With  this  experience 
in  mind  constantly,  the  editor  has  striven  to  complete  the  book  along 
the  lines  which  the  author  would  have  followed,  although  with  obvious 
imperfections  in  execution. 

As  a  matter  of  professional  acknowledgment  the  editor  does  not 
feel  that  he  can  do  better  than  to  quote  the  author's  own  words,  from 
the  preface  of  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography,  written  eleven  years  ago. 
"  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  author  is  profoundly  indebted  to  the 
host  of  workers  in  physiography,  from  whom  he  has  drawn  so  much 
inspiration,  suggestion,  and  fact :  Gilbert,  Davis,  Powell,  Geikie,  Penck, 
de  Lapparent,  Russell,  Shaler,  Dutton,  Chamberlin,  Hayes,  Campbell, 
Salisbury,  Brigham,  Dodge,  Dryer,  and  many  others.  From  the  writ- 
ings of  these  physiographers  the  author  has  culled  whatever  seemed 
to  him  suited  to  a  scheme  of  elementary  instruction  ;  and  so  numerous, 
and  often  so  unconscious,  is  the  influence  of  these  fellow-workers,  that 
specific  acknowledgment  would  be  quite  impossible.  Doubtless  the 
most  profound  influence  upon  the  author  is  that  of  his  two  teachers. 
Professors  Shaler  and  Davis,  the  importance  of  which  to  him  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Together  with  other  physiographers,  the  author 
further  recognizes  in  Professor  Davis  a  leader  in  American  physi- 
ography, from  whom  even  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
subject  have  been  derived.  An  examination  of  the  following  pages 
would  show  the  influence  of  this  physiographer  in  many  places,  an 
influence  not  confined  to  the  pure  science,  but  extending  to  the 
pedagogy  of  the  subject  as  well." 

The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  new,  are  taken  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  author,  or  pictures  taken  under  his  direction  by  J.  O. 
Martin  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  by  O.  D.  von  Engeln  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
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by  the  editor  of  this  volume,  and  others.  A  number  were  purchased 
for  use  in  this  and  earlier  books  by  the  author,  the  collections  of  cer- 
tain American  physiographers,  and  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  department  of  geology  at  Cornell  University,  W.  H.  Rau 
of  Philadelphia,  F.  J.  Haines  of  St.  Paul,  S.  R,  Stoddard  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.Y.,  and  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company  supplying  a  great 
many.  The  photographer's  name,  where  known, appears  in  the  legends 
of  the  illustrations.  Most  of  the  foreign  photographs  were  purchased 
in  Europe  by  the  author.  Many  of  the  photographs  by  the  author  and 
the  editor  were  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  of  Washington,  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Most  of  the  models 
are  by  the  late  E.  E.  Howell  of  Washington.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  block  diagrams  were  drawn  by  C.  W.  Furlong  of  Boston.  Mr.  E. 
F.  Bean  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  helped  materially  in  prepar- 
ing the  illustrations. 

Acknowledgment  is  particularly  due  to  Professor  R.  de  C.  Ward  of 
Harvard  University,  who  was  good  enough  to  read  the  manuscript  of 
the  six  chapters  dealing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  who  kindly  read  the  man- 
uscript of  the  chapter  on  terrestrial  magnetism.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men made  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions,  but  the  editor  takes 
full  responsibility  for  any  shortcomings  m  these  chapters. 

The  editor  feels  keenly  the  responsibility  which  he  is  incurring  by 
preparing  this  book  for  the  press,  for  the  author's  reputation  is  so  high 
that  nothing  should  be  done  that  could  possibly  mar  it.  Professor 
Tarr  prepared  only  the  first  draft  of  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
chapters.  His  experience  in  twenty  years  of  college  teaching,  his 
facility  in  writing,  and  especially  in  writing  three  successful  high 
school  physiographies,  a  laboratory  manual  of  physical  geography, 
an  elementary  geology,  an  economic  geology  of  the  United  States,  a 
series  of  grammar  school  geographies,  a  regional  geography  of  his 
own  state,  three  scientific  bool«  on  physiography,  glaciers,  and  earth- 
quakes in  Alaska,  and  scores  of  technical  and  popular  articles,  based 
upon  his  investigations  in  various  parts  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
all  qualified  him  to  produce  a  book  of  the  first  quality.  Had  he  lived 
to  complete  it,  there  would  surely  be  an  improvement  along  many 
lines  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  book  must  stand  upon  its  merits. 

LAWRENCE   MARTIN. 
Madison,  Wisconsin, 
July  13,  1914- 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  EARTH  SCIENCES 

The  earth  consists  of  three  quite  distinct  portions,  a  solid  central 
mass,  a  partial  envelope  of  liquid,  and  a  complete  blanket  of  gases, 
each  of  which  is  the  seat  of  a  series  of  interesting  phenomena.  Their 
investigation  has  attracted  the  thoughtful  attention  of  many  scientific 
men,  both  in  the  past  and  at  present.  The  study  of  the  gaseous  por- 
tion, or  atmosphere,  has  led  to  the  development  of  Meteorology,  and 
one  phase  of  this  study  has  been  recognized  as  the  science  of  Clima- 
tology. The  science  of  the  study  of  the  waters  is  called  Hydrography, 
and  of  that  larger  part  of  the  liquid  envelope  which  occupies  the  ocean 
basins.  Oceanography. 

Several  distinct  sciences  deal  with  the  study  of  the  solid  earth  itself. 
For  example.  Mineralogy  concerns  itself  with  the  minerals  of  which 
this  solid  earth  is  composed ;  and  Petrology  with  the  study  of  the  rocks 
of  the  earth ;  while  the  study  of  certain  special  phenomena  has  given 
rise  to  special  sciences  with  limited  scope,  such  as  Seismology,  which  is 
concerned  with  a  study  of  earthquakes,  and  Vtdcanology,  with  volcanic 
phenomena.     But  the  two  chief  sciences  dealing  With  the  solid  earth 
are  Geology  and  Geography,  and  each  of  these  is  concerned  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  waters  and  the  air.    These  are,  therefore,  of 
broader  scope  than  either  of  the  other  sciences,  since  they  involve,  to  a 
degree,  a  consideration  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  not  a  single  phase  of  it. 
Geolog>'  deals  with  the  past  history  of  the  earth  and  its  development 
through  the  ages.     Geography,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  hfe.    One  of  the 
di\"isions  of  geography  is  called  Physical  Geography,  or,  sometimes. 
Physiography,  which  may  be  defined  as  thai  science  which  investigates 
the  physical  features  of  the  earth  and  their  influence  on  life,  especially 
man.     It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  geography,  and  basal  to  any  scien- 
tific study  of  that  subject.     To  some,  it  seems  difficult  of  separation 
from  geology,  and  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it  might  indeed  be  considered 
the  latest  chapter  in  geology,  —  the  history  of  the  present  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  Geomorphology.    But  it  is  broader  than  this,  for  it  deals 
not  merely  with  the  latest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  but  also 
with  the  influence  of  the  surface  features  on  human  and  other  life,  and 
the  interaction  and  interrelation  between  air,  water,  land,  and  life. 

Physical  geography  is  an  integral  part  of  geography,  and  not  to  be 
separated  from  it,  ha\ing  independent  subrank  under  the  larger  whole, 
side  by  side  with  Political  Geography,  Anthropogeography,  etc.,  and 
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ha\'ing  for  its  special  field  the  more  physical  aspects  of  geography, 
as  its  name  indicates.     Dealing  as  it  dws  with  air.  land,  and  water, 
physical  geography  of  necessity  draws  from  meteorology,  geology,  and  i 
oceanography  for  some  of  its  facts  and  methods,  and  even  for  some  of 
its  field  of  investigation.     Did  it  not  do  st),  it  could  be  little  more  than 
a  descriptive  science^  telling  merely  what  the  earth's  surface  is,  and 
leaving  to  other  sciences  the  statement  i)f  how  it  came  to  be.     In  the , 
study  of  the  land  in  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  from  geolog\% 
for  no  inter[>retation  of  the  i>resent  surface  features  is  possible  without ' 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  some  of  the  past  events  by  which  they  have ' 
come  to  be. 

The  Prikciple  of  Vast  Lapse  op  Time 
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One  of  the  most  fundamentally  important  contributions  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  the  earth  is  the  proof  which  geologists  have 
presented  of  the  vast  lapse  of  time  during  which  this  earth  history  has 
been  in  progress.  It  is  equally  fundamental  tn  an  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  surface  features  of  the  earth  with  ivhich  physical 
geography  has  to  ilo.  So  long  as  it  was  thought  that  the  age  of  the 
earth  was  to  be  nimihered  in  a  few  thousand  years,  no  real  progress 
was  possible,  either  in  unravelling  its  history  or  in  interpreting  the 
earth  forms  by  which  man  is  surroimded.  It  has  now  been  demon- 
strated, by  a  series  of  proofs  that  are  incontrovertible,  that  the  age  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  reckoned  in  millions  of  years,  and  that  even  those 
slowly  operating  processes  with  which  \ve  are  surrounded,  and  which, 
in  a  human  life-time,  may  not  cause  \nsible  change,  are  capable  of 
performing  vast  tasks  and  of  bringing  about  great  changes,  when  in 
incessant  operation  through  not  merely  hundreds  of  years,  but  tens 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 

The  acceptance  of  this  principle,  which  during  the  last  century 
required  long  and  heated  argument  to  establish,  and  the  patient 
accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of  observations  before  it  was  finally 
and  imiversally  acceptetl  even  by  scientific  men,  is  fundamental  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  as 
basal  a  principle  in  geology  and  physical  geography  as  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  the  distances  in  space  is  basal  to  astronomy.  In  both  cases  the 
full  appreciiilion  of  the  conception  Ls  denied  the  human  mind,  for  in 
his  ex])cricnce  man  deals  only  with  inches,  feet,  and  mites,  and  with 
seconds,  minutes,  and  s'ears.  It  is,  therefore,  (|uite  beyond  our  power 
to  fully  reabze  the  true  significance  of  the  92J  million  miles  which  se]> 
aratc  the  sun  anrl  earth,  or  the  scores  nf  millions  of  years  which  sejv 

Iaratc  us  frt>ra  the  early  ages  of  geological  time.  Yet  the  one  is  as  truly 
a  fact  as  the  other,  and  neither  the  principles  of  astronomy  nor  of 
physical  gcH.»graphy  can  be  really  appreciated  without  accepting  as  a 
basal  principle  the  measure  of  the  space  or  the  time  which  lies  far 
beyond   our  limited   range   of  exjK'rience.    The   principle  is  so  well 
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established  that  it  may  fairly  be  stated  as  such  without  a  preliminary 
attempt  at  proof,  leaving  the  verification  to  appear  as  the  subject  is 
de\'eloi>ed. 

Development  of  Physical  Geography 

The  development  of  science,  in  general,  up  to  its  present  standard 
was  primarily  the  work  of  the  last  century,  though  it  was  preceded  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  discoveries,  notably  of  basal  principles  in  astronomy 
and  physics.    The  study  of  the  earth,  partly  descriptive,  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  workers  in  the  preceding  centuries ;  and  natu- 
rally the  phenomena  of  the  earth  upon  which  man  lived,  and  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  led  to  some  investigation  and  to  still  more  specu- 
lation,   often   most   fantastic.     Thus   earthquakes,   volcanoes,   fossils 
in  the  rocks,  and  other  phenomena  early  attracted  attention  and  were 
subjects  of  investigation  and  speculation ;  and  naturally  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth  itself  was  a  source  of  interest  and  wonder 
which  led  to  speculation,  as  is  proved  by  the  cosmologies  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  even  more  vague  speculations  of  more  primitive  peoplfts. 
Although  much  thought  had  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  much 
had  been  written  upon  it  and  some  important  facts  and  principles 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  had 
been  little  real  progress  in  the  development  of  any  phase  of  earth 
science  up   to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This  lack 
of  progress  was  in  part  due  to  the  general  unorganized  state  of  science. 
TMs  affected  all  sciences  to  almost  equal  extent.     It  was  even  further 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  the  cosmology 
presented  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
was  to  serve  as  the  basal  principle  in  an  interpretation  of  earth  history. 
It   required  more  than  ordinary  evidence  to  overcome  this  fallacy, 
for  it  was  given  the  stamp  of  infallibility  by  theological  dogma.     Any 
facts  that  seemed  to  controvert  the  Jewish  cosmology  must  needs  be 
thrown  out;   and  any  argument  based  upon  such  facts  was  regarded 
as  an  attack  upon  the  very  foundation  of  religious  belief.     There 
arose,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  or,  as  White 
better   phrases   it,   a   "  Warfare   of   Science   with   Theology."    This 
conflict  just  alluded  to  led  to  bitter  controversy,  increasing  in  extent 
and  intensity  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  com- 
pletely extinguished  even  in  the  second  half,  though  now,  happily, 
almost  completely  at  an  end. 

There  were  also  bitter  controversies  among  geologists,  of  which  one 
of  the  most  serious  was  between  the  school  of  Werner,  a  German,  and 
Uutton,  a  Scotchman.  The  former  held  that  the  earth  had  developed 
its  present  form  with  rapidity  through  a  succession  of  catastrophic 
phenomena  in  which  water  was  the  prime  agent,  and  the  Wernerian 
School  became  known  as  the  Nepiunists,  Hutton  held  that  the  present 
earth  form  was  the  result  of  slower  evolution  in  which  both  water  and 
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heat  were  involved,  and  his  school  became  known  as  the  School  of  the 
Vulcanists.  In  its  main  elements,  the  theon,'  (tf  Hutton  has  prevailedt 
and  to  it  wc  may  look  for  some  of  the  basal  principles  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  lands.  Playfair's  "  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  published  in  1802,  is  the  real  beginning  of  the 
modern  physical  geography,  for  it  postulates  the  idea  of  vast  lapse 
of  time  in  which  *'  we  can  sec  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end," 
the  importance  of  the  forces  at  present  in  operation,  when  operating 
through  long  periods  of  time,  the  true  origin  of  river  valleys,  and  other 
basal  principle^;  of  physical  geography. 

For  a  generation,  so  bitter  was  the  controversy,  and  so  opposed  was 
the  Huttonian  theory  to  the  supposed  demands  of  true  religion,  that 
thchrillisnt  assemblage  of  facts  and  logical  deductions  from  them  put 
forward  by  Hutton,  Playfair,  and  others,  failed  of  acceptance  and 
apparently  left  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  science  of  the  time. 
The  Huttonian  theory  was  revived,  elaborated,  and  amplified  in  1S30 
in  Lyell's  '*  Principles  of  Geoiog>-."  He  fostered  it  with  all  the  vigour 
of  his  brilliant  mind.  Primarily  by  Lyell's  work,  aided  by  the  re- 
searches of  a  number  of  other  students  of  earth  science,  the  Huttonian 
principle  became  established,  and  the  doctrine  of  Vnlformitarianism, 
as  oppt^sed  to  that  of  Catastrnpltism  presented.  With  some  modifica- 
tion in  detail  it  is  basal  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  surface 
forms  of  the  earth.  This  dt>ctrinc  holds  that  by  the  processes  of  the 
present,  working  through  the  lapse  of  time,  the  present  features  of  the 
earth  have  been  evolved;  and  that  catastrophes,  though  probably 
occurring,  are  not  essential  to  the  underlying  causes. 

In  the  further  development  of  physical  geography  a  multitude  of 
workers  have  taken  part  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  standard.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  subject 
in  detail,  nor  to  list  the  names  and  contributions  of  the  principal 
workers.  The  names  of  three  Americans,  —  Gilbert,  Powell,  and  Davis, 
—  however,  stand  out  with  such  special  prominence  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  modem  physical  geography  that  they  call  for 
mention  even  in  this  generalized  view.  In  two  reports,  written  at 
about  the  same  time,  1875,  —  Gilbert's  chapter  on  Land  Sculpture 
in  "  The  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains  "  and  Powell's  "  Explora- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,"  —  there  are  stated  for  the 
first  time  some  of  the  imderlying  principles  of  land  sculpture,  upon 
which  the  scientific  study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  based.  Pro- 
fessor Davis  has  added  still  other  principles,  has  outlined  and  de- 
veloped the  idea  of  the  progressive  stage  in  the  development  of  land 
forms,  and  has  given  to  physical  geography  an  organization  which 
has  won  many  followers,  including  the  writer  of  this  hiK)k,  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  his  early  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  come  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  that  great  teacher  and  geog- 
rapher, Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.  Some  of  Professor  Da\'is's  jjapers 
have  been  collected  in  a  single  volume  entitled  *'  Geographical  Essays," 
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1909;  see  also  Davis's  "Physical  Geography,"  1898;  "  PradUcal 
Exercises  in  Physical  Geography,"  1908 ;  "  Grundzuge  der  Phys- 
iogeographie,"  191 1;  "  Erklarende  Beschreibimg  der  Landfonnen," 
1912. 

In  a  study  of  the  air  and  of  the  oceans,  as  well  as  of  the  lands,  many 
men  have  been  at  work,  and  the  development  of  the  sciences  of  the 
air,  ocean,  and  land  is  dependent  upon  the  combined  effort  of  them 
all,  though  with  some  more  potent  thain  others  in  the  discovery,  veri- 
fication, and  exposition  of  underlying  principles.  Modem  physical 
geography  has  developed  out  of  the  work  of  this  army  of  students, 
specific  reference  to  some  of  whose  contributions  will  appear  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  this  book. 

References  to  Literature 

The  literature  of  physical  geography  is  extensive.     Among  the  writ- 
ings upon  the  subject  are  elementary  school  textbooks,  special  articles 
upon  particular  processes  or  areas,  books  upon  special  topics  such  as 
rivers,   earthquakes,  etc.,  books  and  articles  relating  specifically  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans,  and  books  of  a  general  nature.     Ref- 
erence to  all  but  the  first  of  these  classes  of  publications  will  be  found 
in  later  pages,  but  there  are  a  number  of  publications  of  such  a  general 
nature  that  they  are  listed  below,  mainly  of  books  and  magazines, 
relating  specific^y  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Lands,  deferring 
reference  to  the  atmosphere  and  oceans  to  those  sections  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  these  topics.    The  list  also  includes  a  few  books  on  human 
geography.      This  subject  is  discussed   incidentally  throughout  the 
book  along  the  line  of  the  splendid  contributions  by  Friedrich  Ratzel, 
Elisee  Reclus,  J.  Brunhes,  and  others  in  Europe,  and  Miss  E.  C.  Semple, 
A.  P.  Brigham,  and  others  in  America.     It  is  not  claimed  that  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  complete,  nor  that  it  has  included  all  that  are  of  impor- 
tance and  value. 
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PART   I.    THE   PLAIS 


CHAPTER  I 


FUNDAMENTAL    GENERAL   FACTS 
The  E/VRTh  a&  a  Planet 


The  Solar  System.  —  Tlic  carlh  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  spheres 
m  space,  about  most  of  which  relatively  little  is  known.  A  small 
gruup  of  these  spheres,  revolving  about  a  central  body,  the  star  which 
wc  know  as  the  sun,  are  belter  known,  and  together  constitute  the 
solar  sysUm.  Omitting  (u)  occasional  visitors  to  the  solar  system,  or 
oimets.  (A)  the  small  spheres  or  asteroids,  (r)  the  still  smaller  meteo- 
rites, and  (d)  the  rings  of  Saturn,  there  remain  three  quite  distinct 
dasses  of  bodies  as  constituent  parts  of  the  solar  system:  (i)  the 
central  sun,  (2)  the  pl;ftiets,  (jl  the  satellites. 

Similarities  of  Members  of  the  Solar  System.  —  .\mong  the 
spheres  that  revolve  about  the  sun,  and  especially  the  eight  moderate- 
sized  spheres  called  planets^  there 
is  a  striking  unifonnity  in  some 
imiKjrlant  resf)ects.  First  and 
foremost,  each  hxs  a  spherical 
form.  This  is  familiar  in  the 
case  of  the  earth  from  the  proofs 
in  cfinnection  with  {a)  the  cir- 
cumn;i\igation  of  the  gUilie.  (b) 
the  method  of  disappearance  of 
ships  upon  the  sea,  and  {c)  the 
cur\'ed  shadow  of  the  earth 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
(Fig.  2),  as  was  well  known  to 
some  of  the  ancients.  Each 
planet  is  distorted  by  protuber- 
ance in  the  equatorial  region  into 
the  furm  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 

Secondly,  all  are  rotating  about 
an  a.\is  inclined  to  the  plane 
through  which  thej^  are  revolving  about  the  central  body ;  but  the 
inclination  of  the  a,sis  and  the  rale  of  rotation  vary  from  sphere  to 
si)here.     In  the  third  place,  they  arc  all  engaged  in  a  revolution  about 


FlC.  J  ■  -  Proof  irf  thi'  roiinclnp."y!  of  the  i-arth 
(ram  ctin'Lf  I  ihudnw  rluriiiK  ^Itp^*  of  moon. 
(PliotoKTaph  liy  Har\'4rH  CoIImit  Oh-irn'M- 
lor>-.( 
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Fig.  3.  —  Relative  sizes  of  the  four  larger  planets. 


EARTH 


the  central  body,  the  sun,  following  an  elliptical  path,  or  orbit;  while 
the  satellites,  in  addition,  are  revolving  about  the  planet  to  which 

they  are  attached.  A 
fourth  resemblance  is 
that  they  all  receive 
their  light  and  heat 
from  the  central  sun, 
though  in  amounts 
varying  with  the  dis- 
tance. Finally,  it  is 
probable,  though  not 
certainly  proved,  that 
all  these  spheres  are 
composed  of  essentially 
the  same  materials. 

Contrasts  within  the 
Solar  System.  —While 
there  are  these  resem- 
blances, there  are  also 
notable  differences.  The  spheres  differ  greatly  in  size  (Figs.  3,  4), 
ranging  from  the  sun,  with  a  diameter  of  860,000  miles  (Fig.  9),  to 
the  earth,  with  about  xir  this  diameter,  and  the  satellites  with  diam- 
eters of  but  two  or  three  thousand  miles, 
and  to  the  still  smaller  asteroids.  They 
differ  also  in  their  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  consequently  in  the  length  of 
the  orbit  through  which  they  circle 
about  it,  as  well  as  in  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  revolution  (Fig.  5). 
Thus  Mercury,  the  planet  nearest  the 
sun  (Fig.  6),  being  approximately 
36,000,000  miles  distant,  requires  about 
88  days  for  its  journey  about  the  sun ; 
the  earth,  92,750,000  miles  distant,  re- 
quires a  little  over  365  days,  determin- 
ing the  length  of  our  year;  and  Neptune, 
the  most  distant  planet,  2,775,000,000 
miles  from  the  sun,  requires  about  165 
years  for  its  revolution. 

A  third  noteworthy  difference  among 
the  members  of  the  solar  system  is  the 
different  periods  of  rotation,  the  earth 
turning  on  its  axis  in  about  24  hours, 
and,  therefore,  determining  the  length  of 
a  dayj  while  the  sun  rotates  in  25  days, 

the  moon  in  27J  days,  and  Jupiter  in  9  hours  and  55  minutes.     That 
the  earth  does  rotate  from  west  to  east  upon  its  axis  was  long  ago 


Fig.  4.  — Sizes  of  the  four  smaller 
•planets,  given    in    diameters   in 
miles. 
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demonstrated  by  Galileo.    In  investigating  the  behaviour  of  objects 

falling  through  the  air,  he  discovered  that  they  always  fell  a  little 

to  the  east  of  a  point 

directly   below   that 

from  which  they  were 

dropped    (Fig.   7).     At 

the  Leaning  Tower  of 

Pisa,  for  example,  the 

rotation    of    the   earth 

causes  an  object  at  the 

top  of    the    tower    to 

move   faster  than   one 

at  its  base,  as  Galileo 

correctly  reasoned. 

The    proof    of     the 
earth's  rotation  by  Fou- 
cault's  pendulum  (Fig.  8)  was  first  carried  out  in  1851  and  is  repeated 
every  year  in  the  jjhysics  or  the  geography  departments  of  many 


Fig.  5.  —  Diagram  showing  the  time  required  for  each 
planet  to  revolve  around  the  sun. 
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Fig.  6.  —  Diagram  showing  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  varioxis  planets  in  miles. 

colleges.  Foucault's  method  was  to  suspend  a  heavy  weight  from 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  and  set  it  to  swinging.  A  pendu- 
lum will  continue  to  swing  indefinitely  in  exactly 
the  same  plane.  After  being  set  in  motion 
it  appears  to  cease  to  vibrate  parallel  to  a 
mark  on  the  floor,  gradually  comes  to  a  posi- 
tion of  swinging  at  right  angles  to  the  mark, 
and,  in  24  hours  or  a  little  more,  depending  on 
the  part  of  the  earth,  it  seems  to  shift  until  it 
once  more  swings  parallel  to  the  mark.  This 
is  because  the  building  turns  aroimd  the 
pendulum  as  the  earth  rotates. 

Still  another  contrast  within  the  solar  system 
is  the  condition  of  the  spheres.  On  some,  like 
the  earth  and  Mars,  there  is  an  atmosphere, 
while  on  others,  like  the  moon,  there  is  no  gas- 
eous envelope.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  grada- 
tion in  temperature  from  the  highly  heated 
sun  to  the  completely  cold  moon,  with  intermediate  stages,  such  as 
Jupiter,  which  is  evidently  highly  heated,  though  not  glowing,  and  the 
earth,  which,  though  cold  at  the  surface,  is  apparently  heated  within. 


To  show  the 
(l(.-\'iatiun  of  falling  bod- 
ies. (.After  Moulton.) 
.\n  object  dropped  from 
the  tower  MF  reaching 
the  earth  at  F  rather 
than  at  F'. 
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Fig.  a.  — To  show  the  n-U- 
tions  of  Fouruult's  pendu- 
lum to  the  rutAtinK  earth 
at  the  poW  P,  il  U  were 
started  iwinging  in  .i  |>l:ine 
parallel  lu  the  mcri'luiii  m. 
(After  .Moulton.) 


While  it  does  not  Call  vnihxn  the  province  of  Physical  Geography 
to  study  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system,  no  presentation  of 
this  subject  would  be  complete  which  ignored  the  resemblances  and 
relationships  which  exist  bc'twecn  the  mcml>crs 
of  the  great  family  of  si)heres  which  constitute 
the  solar  system.  Nor  would  any  attempt 
to  understand  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  earih  itself  be  fruitful  without  utilizing  at 
least  some  of  the  facts  which  astronomers  have 
ctmtributed  as  a  result  of  their  study  of  the 
members  of  ihe  <<:il:ir  system. 

The  Earth  in  the  Solar  System.  —The  earth 
is  an  integral  part  of  this  system ;  its  move- 
ments in  space  arc  influenced  and  guided  by 
its  relation  to  other  members  of  the  great 
faniily  of  spheres ;  its  light  and  heat,  its  tides, 
and  winds  and  rains,  together  with  the  changes 
of  the  earth's  surface,  which  result  from  their 
presence  and  action ;  and  even  the  direct  result  of  the  astronomical 
relations  of  the  earth  and  its  history  of  development  as  a  planet,  — 
can  be  understood  only  by  considering  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  spheres 
of  common  character  and  common  origin. 

Earth  and  Sun.  —  There  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  importance 
of  the  relationshiiis  Ijctween  the  earth  and  its  fellow  members  of  the 
solar  system,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  study  of  Physical 
Geography  we  may  ignore  all  other 
relationships  excepting  those  be- 
tween the  earth  antl  the  moon 
and  the  sun.  To  the  sun  the 
earth  is  bound  by  the  tie  of  ^ravi- 
tation,  which  holds  il  to  its  ellip- 
tical orbit,  as  the  moon  is  held  to 
its  orbit  around  the  earth.  Across 
the  space  of  about  92  J  million 
miles,  radiant  energ>*  passes  from 
the  sun,  which  shines  in  the  heav- 
ens and  like  the  other  stars  Ls  ticry 
hot,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  merely  reflects  sunlight  as 
the  moon  does.  This  radiant  en- 
ergy produces  the  phenomena  of 
heat  and  light.  Magnetic  waves 
also  span  the  distance,  giving  rise  to  phenomena  upon  the  earth  whose 
full  significance  is  not  yet  understood. 

By  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ediptk,  the 
plane  in  which  the  earth  moves  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  the 


Fic.  9.  —  Diagriim  tti  &ht)iv  \\ia\  »izc  nf  the 
sun  (•<»m|>nrtv|  wiili  the  v-arih.  U  the 
i-urth  and  moon  and  urbil  (»f  the  nitHm 
were  placc«I  inside  iht!  sun,  the  relatioo- 
rUiip  wouU)  ittill  be  as  Nhuwn  above. 
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Hislribulion  of  light  and  heat,  which  on  a  sphere  would  otherwise 
-.  regularly  fnim  equator  to  pole,  varies  within  other  Hmits. 
[rr-c-  limits  are  constantly  changing  during  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  the  sun;  and,  since  the  inclination  is  23  J"  from  the  verti- 
oJ,  shift  from  a  point  23  i^**  north  of  the  equator  to  a  point  23^"  south 
vi  the  equator.  Thus  arise  our  seasons  with  all  their  momentous 
consequences. 

Amonj;  the  consequences  of  inclination  is  this.     It  happens  that  we 
have  found  it  convenient  to  bisect  the  distance  between  the  North  and 


'V\ 
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STAXDAUD  TUdE  IN  TilE  UmT£I»  STATES 
Fic.  10.  —  TIk  belts  usually  udujitcd  iii  the  Liiiitcd  HlutiA. 

Siruth  Polrs,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth's  axis,  by  an  equator,  and  to  sub- 
divide it  further  along  the  line  of  pnrallch  of  latitudt\  among  which 
the  TropUs  of  Capricorn  ami  Cancer  and  the  A  rctk  and  A  tUarclic  Circles 
are  definitely  related  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis. 

Because  of  the  period  oE  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  (23  hours  and 
56  minutes)  the  point  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  vertically  is 
oanstantly  and  steadily  shifting  eastward,  and  thus  in  a  day  a  line  is 
traced  around  the  earth  upon  which  the  sun's  ravs  strike  vertically, 
milking  it  convenient,  amt)ng  other  things,  to  have  meridians  of  tongi- 
/«*/<*,  reckoned  from  the  arbitrarily  chosen  prime  meridian  at  Green- 
wich. The  parallels  and  meridians  are  divided  into  degrees,  and  these 
ire  di\ided  into  minutes  and  seconds.  A  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
equator  is  alxjut  6g^  miles ;  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  Denver, 
.Madrid.  Peking,  and  New  Zealand  it  is  only  about  53^  miles  ;  in  the 
Lititude  of  St.  Petersburg  it  is  about  35  miles  ;  and  at  the  ptsles  it  has 
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no  length.  A  degree  of  latitude  varies  in  length  from  68.7  to  69.4 
miles,  because  of  the  earth's  polar  flattening.  As  a  result  of  the  earth's 
daily  rotation  it  is  also  necessar>'  for  us  to  have  Standard  Time  (Fig. 
10). 

From  the  point  of  verticality  of  the  sun's  rays  the  angle  at  which  the 
rays  reach  the  earth  is  lower  and  lower  in  each  direction.  With  the 
change  of  seasons  (Fig.  12) 
the  line  of  verticality  shifts  / 
northward  and  aautfaward,  / 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer    /  /^     X 

on  the  north  to  the  Tropic  Earth        ( Moon$i6o\  mo 

(rf  Capricorn  on  the  south.    I  V  y 

Accordingly  the  sun  appears    \  \^^^^ 

to  rise  farther  north  in  sum-     \ 
mer  in   the  northern  hemi- 

-«k^..A  ♦!,««  :«  »»«*A^  /!?:«  Fig.  a.  —  Diagram  showing  relative  sizes  of  the 
sphere    than    m    winter  (Fig.  earth  and  the  m<x>n.  <liam.-ters  in  mil.-s. 

11).      Likewise     the    polar 

regions  are  without  light  throughout  the  period  of  earth's  rotation 
during  parts  of  the  year,  and  continuously  lighted  at  other  periods 
(Fig.  12)  at  all  points  within  23!°  of  the  poles,  that  is,  inside  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles. 

To  day  and  night,  and  to  seasons,  with  the  resulting  alternations  of 
temperature  and  other  conditions,  are  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  most 
significant  phenomena  of  Physical  Geography,  and  some  of  the  most 
momentous  consequences  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  to  life  upon 
it. 

Earth  and  Moon.  —  The  moon,  though  near,  is  both  small  and  cold. 
It  gives  to  us  only  reflected  light  and  a  negligible  quantity  of  heat,  h 
is  small  (Fig.  13),  but  is  very  near  the  earth  (average  distance  240,000 
miles,  least  possible  distance  221,000,  greatest  259,600  miles).  De- 
spite its  smallness  it  nevertheless  exerts  an  important  cfTect  upon  ihu 
earth  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  most  noticeable  in  the  licjuid  pari 
of  the  earth,  the  great  oceanic  envelope.  Thrown  into  un(iulalit)n  iiy 
this  attraction,  the  ocean  surface  rises  and  falls  in  tides  which  follow 


Jjiiiml  n-rr>fifW> 


Fig.  14. — DiaKram  to  show  positions  of  earth,  £.  and  m<M>n.  Af.  fiurinR  i'«  lipscs.     (Afiir 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.) 

the  moon  in  its  passage  through  the  heavens.  Though  a  far  larger 
body,  the  sun,  owing  to  its  greater  distance,  is  much  less  effective  than 
the  moon  in  tide  generation,  but  a  distinct  solar  tide  is  nevertheless 
produced,  thus  modifying  the  lunar  tide.  There  are  some  reasons  for 
heliexing  that  there  are  other  influences  of  the  moon  with  important 
consequences  in  the  operation  of  physical  forces  on  the  earth,  but  the 
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operation  of  these  is  so  obscure  that  their  full  significance  is  not  under-l 
stot)tl.     Among  these  are  the  possible  tide  pruiluccd  in  the  atmosphere 
and  a  possible  relation  lictween  earthr|uakes  anrl  lunar  attraction.     In  J 
the  re\'olution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  around] 
the  sun  we  have  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  (Fig.  14)  at  certain  times. 


The   Eahth  in  Space 

Importance  of  Uniform  Conditions.  —  As  a  mere  sphere  of  rock  the] 
earth  might  maintain  its  indixnduality  and  chief  characteristics  even , 
though  the  conditions  surrounding  it  were  greatly  changed ;  but  as  a 
body  inhabited  by  a  complex  series  of  organisms,  the  earth  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dependent  for  its  very  existence  as  a  habitable  glolw;  uiK)n 
the  maintenance  of  a  balance  in  which  there  are  a  variety  of  factors. 
No  one  of  these  factors  can  be  seriously  disturbed  without  a  complete 
alteration  of  the  contUtions  upon  which  the  existence  of  life  depends.     | 

Atmospheric  Protection  from  the  Cold  of  Space.  —  Passing  rapidly 
through  space,  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  such  low  temperatures  that, 
if  the  supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  were  cut  oflF  or  greatly  diminished, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  would  quickly  descend  so  low  that  life 
could  not  e.visl.     Even  a  diminution  in  the  atmospheric  blanket  would! 
so  upset  the  balance  that,  during  the  inlurvaLs  of  darkness,  the  earth, 
through  radiation,  would  be  e.xposed  to  the  influence  of  the  surround- J 
ing  coldness.     It  is  estimated  that  the  temperature  of  space  is  but! 
little  (5"  Centigrade)  above  that  of  absolute  zert*.  or  459°  below  zero' 
(Fahrenheit) ;   the  moon,  on  the  side  away  from  the  sun,  is  under  itaJ 
influence;  the  earth  is  protected  from  it  by  its  blanket  of  atmospheric^ 
gases,  warmed  !)>'  the  sun  during  the  earth's  daily  rotation. 

Other  Uoiform  Conditions.  —  The  maintenance  of  daily  rotation,  j 
and  of  an  amiual  revolution,  the  preservation  of  favourable  distance] 
between  earth  and  sun,  and  the  continuation  of  a  suppK'  of  heat  from  I 
the  sun,  neither  loo  great  nor  too  little,  are  all  factors  upon  which  the 
earth  as  a  habitable  globe  dejiends.  The  atmosphere,  from  which  oxy-j 
gen  is  being  constantly  extracted  both  by  life  and  by  inorganic  pro-] 
cesses  of  rock  alteration,  must  maintain  a  supply  sufficient  to  thel 
needs  of  abundant  life ;  and  carbon  dioxide,  both  extracted  from  the  | 
atmosphere  and  returned  to  it,  cannot  vary  in  ciuantity,  exccptiTi 
within  narrow  limits,  without  upsetting  the  balance.  The  distribution  I 
of  land  and  water  upon  the  earth,  and  the  elevation  of  the  land  alM)veJ 
the  sea,  are  other  factors,  which,  though  capable  of  variation  within] 
limits,  could  nut  var>'  to  an  extreme,  without  giving  rise  to  profound] 
modification  of  the  relation  of  life  to  the  earth, 

Habitability  Long  Maintained.  —That  at  a  given  time  the  earth 
presents  a  set  of  Lxmditions  of  complex  kind,  all  conspiring  to  render 
it  suitable  as  the  home  of  a  vast  and  complicated  series  of  organisms, 
is  perhaps  not  remarkable ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  favour- 
able balance  has  been  presers'ed  through  the  long  ages  of  the  past  with  J 
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which  geological  study  has  made  us  familiar,  through  untold  millions 
of  years  in  fact,  it  is  certainly  noteworthy,  to  say  the  least.  In  the 
present  we  see  the  past  reflected  through  the  vista  of  the  ages.  But 
this  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  the  past  has  in  no  important  way 
differed  from  the  present.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing,  and  the 
e\-idence  of  it  is  steadily  accumulating,  that  there  have  been  periods 
in  the  past  history  of  the  earth  when  conditions  were  greatly  different 
from  the  present ;  but  through  it  all,  so  far  as  the  facts  now  known 
permit  us  to  judge,  there  has  been  no  time  when  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  life  on  the  earth  was  interrupted,  or  even  seriously  jeopardized. 
This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  fact,  and  one  that  may  well  set  us  to 
serious  thinking  upon  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  which  we  are  sur- 
roimded. 

The  Eaxth  Elements 

Air,  Water,  and  Earth.  —  The  earth  consists  of  three  quite  different 
parts :  (i)  the  air  or  atmosphere;  (2)  the  waters  of  the  earth  or  hydro- 
sphere; and  (3)  the  solid  earth,  or  lUhosphere.  Speaking  generally, 
these  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  only  different  but  distinct  from  one 
another  and  fairly  definitely  separated.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  both  air  and  water  penetrate  into  the  solid  earth ;  that 
water  and  solid  earth  enter  the  atniosphere ;  and  that  air  and  earthy 
materials  find  their  way  into  the  hydrosphere.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
intimate  commingling  of  the  three  elements  of  the  earth,  though  only 
within  narrow  limits  and  not  enough  to  cause  confusion  in  the  attemj)t 
to  distinguish  them  as  definitely  separate  parts  of  the  terrestrial  sphere. 
It  is  rfot  unreasonable  to  add  still  a  fourth  element,  as  some  have  pro- 
posed, —  namely,  the  organisms  of  the  earth,  forming  the  biosphere, 
which  occupies  parts  of  the  hydrosphere,  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  surface  and  outer  portion  of  the  lithosphere,  and  which 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  these  three  elements  for  its  existence. 
Ph\*sical  Geography  deals  with  a  study  of  these  four  elements  of  the 
earth  in  their  natural  relation  to  one  another  and  their  reaction  upon 
one  another,  under  the  influence  of  a  series  of  forces  from  both  within 
and  w^ithout  the  earth,  primarily  radiant  energy  from  the  sun,  and 
Rra\ity  in  the  earth  itself. 

The  Atmosphere.  —  The  atmosphere  completely  envelops  the  earth, 
rising  certainly  as  much  as  100  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  litho- 
^here,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  200  miles,  or  even  more.  Because  it  is 
drawn  to  the  earth's  surface  by  the  pull  of  gravity  and  compressed  in 
its  lower  layers,  fully  half  the  air  lies  within  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  which  it  rests  with  a  pressure  of 
about  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  sea  level.  Consisting  of  elastic 
gases  which  are  readily  set  in  motion  by  changes  of  temperature,  the 
atmosphere  is  the  theatre  of  incessant  changes.  In  some  of  its  activ- 
ities the  atmosphere  exerts  important  influence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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lithospherc  and  Ihc  hydrosphere;  and  it  is  vitally  fsstntial  to  Lbej 
organisms  of  the  earth.  The  composition  nf  the.  air  is  also  rcs]>on-[ 
siblc  for  important  consequences,  es]xx:ia!ly  through  the  inftucncc 
of  three  of  its  constituents,  —  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  waterl 
vapour.  Since  these  effects  of  the  atmosphere  arc  statetJ  with  some"! 
fulness  on  later  pages  (Chapters  XXII  to  XXVII),  their  considera-| 

tion  may  for  the  present   bej 
'-  '*'  '■'.'.    deferred. 

The     Hydrosphere.  —  The  \ 
..;    hydrosphere  is  oniy  a  partial 
'    envelope  of  the  earth,  by  far 
^    the  greater  part  of  it  bcin^  in 
t  he  oceans.    They  cover  nearly 
three  fourths   of    the   earth's 
surface  to   an  average  depth 
of  about   ij,ooo  feel,  with  a 
ma.vimum  depth  near  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  of  32,114  feet. 
Like  the  air,   the  oceans  are 
the  seat  of  incessant  actiWties  ; 
and  where  they  come  in  con- 
- — —   ^t  tact  with  the  lands,  at  their 

borders,  the  effect  of  these 
activities  is  extended  to  a  modification  of  the  land 
itself. 

The  ocean  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  atmos- 
phere; and  it,  in  turn,  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  oceans.  The  ocean  modifies  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  supplies  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  water  vapour.  Thus  there  is  an  intimate, 
mutual  reaction  between  the  two  elements  of  air 
and  water,  and  between  these  and  the  surface  of 
the  lithosphere.  One  important  result  of  this  is 
the  development  of  a  series  of  phenomena  of 
Tundamental  importance  in  Physical  Geography  (Chapters  XIX  to 
XXI). 

The  Lithosphere.  —  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  sphere  is 
the  solid  lithosphere,  a  body  of  rocky  material  with  an  equatorial 
diameter  of  7026  (7926.5)  miles,  a  polar  diameter  of  7900  (7899.7) 
miles,  a  circumference  of  about  25-000  miles,  and  a  total  volume  of 
about  260,000,000  cubic  miles.  At  the  surface  it  consists  of  a  complex 
series  of  rocks  and  minerals  more  or  less  completely  oxidized,  with  an 
average  specific  gravity  of  2.7,  antl  with  a  temperature  varying  with 
the  season.  Fractures  exist  in  this  outer  portion  of  tlie  lithosphere, 
and,  when  stresses  are  applied,  the  consolidated  rocks  and  minerals 
suffer  (jreakage.  This  portion  of  the  lithosjihere  is  commonly  known 
as  the  earth\s  cnmt;  it  has  also  received  the  name  of  the  zone  of  Jraclwe. 


Fig.  is— The 
relitive  thick- 
ness of  the 
utrih's  hydru- 
^herc  and  nt  - 
mosphcre  The 
figurr*  indimtf 
(Icpllis  ill  miles, 
5^  miltH  hcinK 
one  of  the  deet>- 
cst  puiiit>  in  the 
ocean.  tliough 
Ttjccotb'  a  puinl 
with  a  depth  t)i 
■  b  mili-s  )us 
I  discovered. 
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Heated    Interior   of  Earth.  — Those   portions   of   the   lithosphere 

which  have  come  under  the  direct  observation  of  man  are  in  this  zone, 

and  no  essential  difference  is  noted  between  the  deepest  parts  so  far 

exposed  and  the  surface,  excepting  a  difference  in  temperature.     Below 

the  zone  influenced  by  the  seasonal  changes  the  temperature  of  the 

earth's  crust  is  foxmd  to  rise  with  increasing  depth  ;  and  while  the  rate 

of  increase  in  temperature  varies  greatly  from  place  to  place,  it  is  found 

to  be  on  the  average  about  i°  F.  for  about  50  feet  of  descent.     From 

this  it  has  long  been  inferred  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  highly 

heated,   and  if    the  observed  rate 

continues,    this    conclusion    is,    of 

course,     necessitated.      That     the 

earth's  interior  is  in  the  state  of  a 

highly  heated  body  has  also  been 

inferred  from  the  condition  of  other 

members    of    the    solar    system  — 

notably  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  which 

are  thought  to  have  had  a  similar 

history  to  that  of  the  earth,  but 

not  to  have  progressed  so  far  in  the 

state  of  cooling,  while  smaller  bod- 

Ks,  like  the  moon,  have  gone  even 

much  farther  than  the  earth.     Still 

another  basis  for  the  inference  of  a 

highly  heated   interior  is  the  fact 

that   molten   rock  and  hot  waters 

emerge   from   within   the   earth  at 

various  px)ints  on  the  surface. 

This  conclusion  has  been  contro- 
verted, and  rival  hypotheses  have 

been  put  forward,  a   discussion  of 

which   will   not   be  undertaken   at 

jwesent.  Direct  observation  of  the 
earth  below  the  limit  of  a  few 
thousand  feet  being  prohibited,  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  is,  of 
necessity,  limited.  That  the  in- 
terior is  not  a  highly  heated  liquid, 
as  once  supposed,  seems  established 
now  (a)  by  the  evidence  of  the  be- 
ha\iour  of  the  earth  toward  the 
moon  and  other  members  of  the 
solar  system,  (b)  by  the  absence  of 
interior  tides,  and  (c)  by  the  nature  and  rate  of  movement  of  earth- 
quake waves.  It  is  apparently  a  solid  mass,  not  very  different  from 
steel  in  specific  gravity  and  rigidity,  for  while  the  a\erage  specific 
gra\-ity  of  the  crust  is  about  2.7,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  as 


Fig.  16. — The  relativf  thicknesses  of  the 
lithosphere  and  the  atmosphere. 
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a  whole  is  about  5.66,  aud  steel  is  about  7.     It  is  even  possible  tfc 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  unoxidi/ed  metal,  for  there  are  certain  fac 
suggestive  of  this,  notably  the  magnetic  phenomena  of  the  earth,  ar 
the  composition  of  lavas  which  brinf;  to  the  surface  a  larger  proportic 
of  metallic  elements  than  is  common  in  the  minerals  of  the  crust. 

Flowage  in  Earth's  Interior.  —  Of  one  characteristic  uf  the  hidde 
interior  of  the  earth  there  seems  good  cNidence, —  namely,  that,  ev< 
though  solid,  and  possibly  cold,  it  nevertheless  behaves  as  a  viscot 
fluid  when  under  stress.  When  under  ditTercntial  pressure,  it  yieic 
and  flows.  This  has  long  been  suspected  u\xm  the  basis  of  t;\ndenc 
that  rocks,  formerly  deeply  buried  in  mountain  areas,  but  now 
vealed  to  \'iew  by  erosion,  have,  under  the  stresses  of  mountain  for 
mation,  movefl  by  viscous  flowage,  instead  of  mechanical  breaking  sue 
as  the  rocks  of  the  surface  are  subject  to.  This  has  also  been  infcrre 
upon  the  basis  uf  theory,  for  under  the  heavy  load  of  superincumbenl 
layers,  and  esix'cially  if  the  tcmiKTdlure  be  high,  mechanical  breaking 
becomes  an  impossibility.  The  studies  of  the  bcha\iour  of  metali 
under  pressure,  and  more  recently  the  brilliant  experimental  re&earche 
of  Adams  upon  the  elTect  of  ditTercntial  pressure  u(jun  various  rock 
under  heavy  load,  have  given  to  this  theor\'  satisfactory  suppor 
The  conclusion  seems,  therefore,  warranted  that  at  a  suflicicnt  dept 
in  the  earth,  all  cavities  become  closed  and  fractures  impossible,  and 
that  in  that  zone  cliflerenlial  stress  finds  relief  in  rock  flowage.  To 
this  part  of  the  lithosphcrc,  therefore,  the  name  zone  of  flowage  has  been 
applied  by  Van  Hisc,  It  d(x^s  not  commence  at  a  uniform  and  definite 
depth,  but  varies  with  the  pressure  and  with  the  nature  of  the  rock. 
It  begins,  in  general,  at  depths  of  between  90,000  and  105,000  feet 
below  the  surface. 


Thk   Form   or   tiik   Earth 

The  Oblate  Spheroid.  —  The  earth,  in  the  largest  sense,  is  a  spher 
but,  owing  to  rotation,  it  is  distorted  by  flattening  at  the  poles  and 
spreading,  or  bulging,  in  the  equatorial  region,  becoming  therefor 
an  oblale  spheroid.  As  a  result  of  this  distortion  of  the  sphere,  ll 
equatorial  diameter  is  alx>ut  27  miles  longer  than  the  polar.  Wl 
this  is  the  greatest  departure  of  the  earth  from  the  figure  of  a  Ini^ 
sjihere,  it  is  by  no  means  the  cmty  distortion.  If  the  cKiean,  whict 
tends  to  restore  the  oblate  si^heroidal  form  tt)  the  distorted  earth,  bq 
ignored,  and  only  the  lithosphere  be  considered,  the  earth  fe  found 
depart  so  widely  from  the  perfect  form  of  an  oblate  sphertud,  that  iC 
has  been  thought  by  .some  t<i  deser\'e  the  special  name  of  gcaid. 

Contineats  and  Ocean  Basins.  —  The  greatest  departures  from  tl 
spheroidal  form  arc   those  of  the  great  continental  elevations  anC 
oceanic  depressions,  the  full  extent  of  which  is  hirlden  from  \icw  by  the^ 
ocean  water  which  occupies  the  great  depressions.    The  continents, 
which  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  surface  of  the  earth, 
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to  an  average  elevation  of  about  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  though 
in  places  reaching  elevations  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  thousand  feet, 
and  culminating  in  Mount  Everest  with  an  elevation  of  29,000  feet. 
The  ocean  basins,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  average  depth  below 
sea  le\'el  of  about  12,000  feet,  have  extensive  areas  with  a  depth  much 
greater  than  this,  and  at  their  deepest  point  attain  a  depth  of  32,114 
feet,  in  which  Mount  Everest  might  be  placed  with  a  half  mile  of  water 
over  its  summit.  Since  the  mean  surface  of  the  lithosphere  is  about 
7500  feet  below  sea  level,  it  will  be  seen  (Fig.  17)  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  falls  below  that  limit,  while  the  continents, 


--^ 


Fig.  17.  —  Relative  proportions  of  land  above  and  below  sea  level.      Elevations  in  metn-s. 
Fifpjres  on  horizontal  lines  in  millions  of  square  kilometres.     (After  PenrkJ 

together  with  some  of  the  peripheral  sea  bottom,  lie  above  it.  How 
great  and  extensive  are  the  oceanic  depressions  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  if  the  lithosphere  were  perfectly  spheroided,  the  waters  now  in  the 
oceanic  basins  would  overspread  the  entire  earth  with  a  hydrosi>here 
nearly  two  miles  in  depth. 

The  diversity  of  the  earth's  surface  due  to  the  ocean  basin  depres- 
sions and  continent  elevations  attains  a  maximum  of  over  eleven  miles, 
measured  from  the  deepest  known  point  in  the  ocean  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  land,  the  crest  of  Mount  Everest ;  though  the  average  dif- 
ference between  ocean  basin  depth  and  continent  elevation  is  only 
about  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  boundary  between  the  continent 
elevations  and  the  ocean  depressions  is  commonly  not  at  the  line  of 
contact  between  ocean  and  land,  for  the  ocean  overflows  and  floods 
the  edges  of  the  continents  to  a  variable  width.     If,  therefore,  the 
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oceans  were  removed,  the  extent  and  outlines  of  the  continents  woulc 
bo  materially  modified;    yet,  in  the  main,  they  would  retain  their 
present  %ures,  heinj^  extended,  and  morliiied  in  detail.     Their  Ixirdersl 
would  be  the  f;reat,  fairly  steep  slo|>es  which  now  lie  beneatli  the  sea^l 
just  outside  the  continent  margins.     On  the  land  side  of  their  slope 
the  plains,  hilly  lands,  and  mountain  ranges  rise  above  the  level  of  th« 


FlC   1*1,  —  Mii^k'l  of  ihtc.irtli,  sh-'wiug  the  cuniinciu<-t»f  Xorlhatnl  ^^^llth  Anu-rica  in  relie 
above  tile  udjau^nt  (man  !)a:-.iii?i.     Thi-  mil  burdi- r  of  tlie  loni inrnLiil  plulenu  i^  bt-yunff] 
Ihc  roast, ason  thclir.in<l  Bankscaitol  Ncwfi»unilland-     (CopyriKhl,  iSq4,  by Thoma 
Jmicrs,  Chicagu.) 


sea;  on  the  ocean  side  there  is  a  steep  descent  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean^ 
with  its  broad  expanse  of  ocean  liottom  plaijis. 

Relief  Features.  —  Uoth  the  c<jntlnent  elevations  and  the  ocea 
basin  depressions  are  diversified  by  irrcRularities  of  secondary  rank. 
The  dominant  surface  feature  of  the  earth  is  the  plain,  both  on  the  con- 
tinents and  in  the  ot:ean  basins,  but  portions  of  the  trust  rise  above 
these  plains  in  linear  bands,  furniinR  mountain  ranges  and  chains,J 
Although  occupying  but  a  small  projjortion  of  the  earth's  surface,- 
these  mountain  ui^Iifts  ^ive  rise  to  great,   though  IcKal.  departure*! 
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from  the  mean  ^here  level.  In  the  opposite  direction,  still  smaller 
nofiions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  depressed  by  the  downsinking  of 
ItmiLed  areas,  as  in  the  depressions  partly  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  depression  in  which  the  Mediterranean  lies. 

Still  a  third  notable  irregularity  of  the  earth  form  is  that  which 
results  (rom  the  repeated  cmL'isiun  of  mnlten  rock  from  within  the  earth 
thrcugh  an  orifice  of  limited  extent,  giving  rise  to  volcanic  cones. 
These  rise  both  from  the  sea  floor  and  fr<jm  the  contijicnts,  midnly 
frnm  near  the  continent  borders,  and  usually  along  lines  and  in  associa- 
r  n  Hith  mountains.  In  some  cases  these  volcanic  cones,  though 
-  but  a  very  limited  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface.  lntrt»- 

•A  departure  from  the  spheroidal  form,  as,  for  example,  in  the 

Islands,  a  great  volcanic  mountain  range  rising  fully  .^o  ooo 
the  surrounding  sea  floor. 

Features.  —  The  earth's  surface  is  still  further  diversified 
b-j  u  ,  -  of  minor  irregularities,  especially  in  the  lands,  where 

ibc  »'  nning  water  and  othrr  agencies  of  change  have  sculp- 

tured -ice  into  a  complex  series  of  forms,  var>'inK  greatly  in 

cfurat  in  magnitude.     Most  of  these  are  stt  minute  that,  when 

cr>m]iared  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  they  are  negligible;  and  even  the 
pratcst  of  the  irregularities  of  the  sjiheroid  arc  but  minute  undulations 
on  \he  surface  of  the  great  sphere,  and  exceedingly  minor  departures 
fr  ~  'ir  spheroidal  form.     Yet,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 

pant  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  stand  out  as  great  irrcgu- 
bnues,  imjiressive  partly  because  of  the  limited  range  of  vision. 


Earth  Activities 


^^H^ilpflict  of  Activities.  —  The  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
^IfelVsiilt  of  the  oju'ration  and  interaction  of  a  scries  of  firncesses  at 
pttscnt  actively  at  work,  and  aclix-e  through  a  long  distant  past. 
The  earth  Is  the  theatre  of  ceaseless  acti\'ity  and  incessant  change,  and 
the  detJarlure  of  its  form  from  that  of  a  sphere  is  the  result  of  the  slow, 
ioog-conttnuetl  operation  of  these  activities.     There  are  two  sets  of 
processes,  in  the  main  in  conflict,  one  set  inherent  in  the  earth  itself, 
the  other  derived  from  without  the  earth —  hence  one  set  tnrestrwl, 
thr  other  fxtra-lerrf atrial,  in  origin.     These  processes,  though  in  the 
ruble,   are  so  completely  interrelated   in  origin,  activity, 
ing  modification  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
most  general  sense  that  they  may  be  put  apart. 

Terrestrial  Forces.  —  Inherent  in  the  earth  is  the  great  force  of 
^^raviiy,  tending  to  hold  all  objects  in  appropriate  relation  as  inherent 
parts  of  a  sphere,  arranged  according  to  sf>ecific  gravity.  Thus  we 
have  the  three  layers  of  (a)  air,  {b)  water,  and  (f)  rock,  and,  in  the 
Itlhosphere  itself,  a  lighter  crust  upon  a  denser  interior.  To  a  certain 
tv^ee  opposed  to  the  operation  of  gravity  is  the  centrifugal  force 
inlnxluced  by  rotation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  earth  has  been  given 
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its  greatest  departure  from  the  form  of  the  true  sphere,  thatequatoi 
bulRing  which  makes  it  an  oblate  sjiheroid. 

Because  of  conditions  within  the  earth,  the  exact  nature  of  whirJi 
not  yet  understood,  still  further  diversity  is  given  to  the  surface  foi 
of  the  lithosphere.  Over  large  areas  the  crust  is  depressed  below  thi 
main  sphere  level,  while  elsewhere  portions  rise  above  it,  and 
outline  and  elevation  of  these  areas  are  even  now  undergoing  changi 
as  they  have  throughout  past  ages.  Here  and  there  the  conline: 
margins  are  rising,  or  are  sinking,  and  a  study  of  the  past  historj*  of  the 
earth  proves  that  these  variations  have  been  in  progress  throughout 
ge<jlogical  time.  Parts  of  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  have  been 
thrown  into  great  undulations  along  relatively  narrow  bands,  as  a 
result  of  which  portions  of  the  surface  have  been  pushcfl  high  above 
the  surrounding  levels  as  mountain  ranges  and  chains.  These  changes 
are  even  now  in  progress  in  certain  y>arts  of  the  earth,  as  they  have 
been  during  the  geological  ages.  Likewise,  now,  as  in  the  jiast,  molten 
rock  is  being  extruded  to  form  local  elevations  in  parts  of  the  litho- 
sphere surface. 

The  great  result  of  the  operation  of  these  terrestrial  activities  has 
Iwen  to  give  to  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  the  greatly  diversified 
outline  already  mentioned;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  oblate 
form,  the  tendency  of  time  has  Ix-en  to  add  to  the  diversification. 

Extra  terrestrial  Forces.  —  At  all  limes  there  have  been  oppoi 
to  the  tendency  to  produce  diversification  the  operation  of  a  series  of 
activities  whose  main  source  of  energj'  is  derived  from  outside  the 
earth, aided.  howc>er,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  by  rotation  of  the  earth, 
by  revolution,  and  by  the  pnrsencc  of  air  and  water  envelopes  upon  the 
lithos|>here.  Radiant  energy  from  the  sun  is  the  chief  of  the  extra- 
terrestrial forces,  which,  under  various  modified  forms,  becomes  an 
agent  of  vast  change  in  the  lithosphere.  It  i;iduces  rt>ck  disintegra- 
tion, and  moflifics  and  aids  the  work  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  same 
directions;  it  sets  the  atnuisphere  in  motion,  and  either  directly  or 
indirectly  through  the  atmosj>here  it  sets  up  motions  in  the  ocean  also, 
giving  rise  to  winds  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  waves  and  currents  in 
the  ocean,  all  processes  operating  to  modify  the  surface  of  the  lith 
sphere ;  it  aids  in  the  introduction  of  vapour  into  the  air,  and  by  thi 
winds  which  it  generates  it  guides  the  distribution  of  this  vapour, 
and  in  important  ways,  also,  it  helps  to  determine  the  fall  of  the  vapour 
upon  the  earth,  where,  gathering  into  rills  and  rivers,  it  runs  away  under 
the  pull  of  gravity,  causing  great  modifications  of  the  surface  <jf  the 
earth  when  operating  through  long  periods  of  time ;  it  is  one  of  the 
vital  factors  upon  which  life  on  the  earth  depends,  and  life  is  in  various 
directions  one  of  the  agencies  of  change  in  the  surface  of  the  litho- 
si)here. 

Gravitation,  a[>crating  to  hold  the  members  of  the  stilar  system 
their  place,  and  to  keep  the  earth  and  moon  in  their  paths  of  revolu 
tion,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  another  highly  important  extra-terrestri; 
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foror,  upon  which  depend  many  of  the  activities  o(  the  earth  resulting 
from  the  influence  of  radiant  energy.  A  more  direct  effect  of  grav-ila- 
tion  is  the  disturbance  of  the  ocean  i>y  the  tidal  waves  which  l\vice 
each  day  sweep  over  its  surface,  performing  much  work  in  modi- 
fying the  surface  of  the  Uthosphere,  especially  along  the  continent 
raaigins. 

BaUnced  Result  of  XTpboilding  and  Tearing  Down.  —  In  a  general 
sense  the  forces  from  within  the  earth,  and  those  derived  from  outside, 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  some  imirortant  resixxTts  in  opposition,  or 
conflict-  Those  operating  from  within  the  earth  are  tending  toward 
diversity  of  surface  form,  those  from  outside  the  earth,  cooperating 
with  gravity  and  utilizing  the  air  and  water  as  agencies,  are  tending 
toward  reduction  of  irregularities,  tearing  down  the  higher  portions 
here  and  building  up  the  depressions.  Were  the  terrestrial  activities 
to  operate  unchecked,  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  would  attain  a 
Ur  more  striking  degree  of  irregularity  than  now,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon ;  were  interrml  activities  to  cease,  while  those  gen- 
erated from  without  the  earth  continued,  the  earth's  surface  would 
diminish  in  irregularity-  With  both  sets  of  activities  in  operation,  there 
is  a  double  cause  for  irregularity,  for  those  diversities  introduced  by  the 
icrrcslrial  activities  are  only  partly  removed,  and  they  bear  the  scars 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  activities  whose  main  source 
of  power  is  sent  across  space  to  the  earth.  The  battered  andscarred 
surface  of  the  earth,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  conflict  and  interaction 
ol  terrestrial  and  e.\tra- terrestrial  activities,  is  the  subject  of  the  study 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  lands.  The  processes  are  still  in 
operation  all  about  us,  and  the  results  which  they  have  produced 
during  the  ages  that  are  past,  are  to  be  understood  and  interpreted 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  activities  at  present  in 
operation. 

Another  Classification  of  Activities.  —  The  processes  by  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  been  given  its  present  shape  in  departure  from 
that  of  a  perfect  obUte  spheroid  may  be  grouped  in  another  way  into 
three  divisions,  duislrophism,  lulcanism,  and  dcmuialton. 

Oiastrophism  deals  ^\'ith  the  nature  and  effects  of  movements  of  the 
crust  by  which  some  parts  are  raised  and  others  lowered  in  relation  to 
;ODe  another.  Vuicanism  deals  with  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
movements  of  molten  rocks  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  geography,  primarily  a  movement 
from  some  point  within  the  earth  to  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere. 
DenuddUon  includes  the  operation  and  results  of  a  comjilex  series  of 
iroceses  by  which  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  is  attacked  —  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  tendencj'  to  lower  the  level  of  the  lithosphere  to 
the  perfect  spheroidal  form  by  removing  those  parts  that  are  too  high 
filling  those  parts  that  are  too  low.  Because  diversities  are  ever 
being  added,  the  work  of  denudation,  though  in  operation  during  the 
millions  of  years  of  geological  rime,  accomplishing  vast  results,  has 
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failed  to  even  approximate  the  ultimate  end  toward  which  gravity  is 
lending  to  lead  it. 

Denudation.  —  Under  tlenudation  is  included  two  quite  different 
classes  of  processes  (i)  weot fieri nf^.  or  rock  disijitcgration,  (2)  erosion^ 
or  rock  removal  and  transj>ortation.  The  former  lends  to  prepare 
the  rock  for  the  more  eflScient  work  of  the  latter.  Erosion  and  weather- 
ing each  operate  both  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means,  and  in  some 
of  these  phases  they  are  aided  by  organic  processes,  while  throughout 
they  are  dominantly  influenced  by  gravity.  Weathering,  per  se,  goes 
no  further  than  the  disintugralion  u(  rock,  though  by  the  aid  of  life, 
of  gra\ity,  or  of  wind  and  water,  the  weathered  rock  products  may  be 
moved  from  their  place  of  origin  to  a  place  of  deposit.  Erosion,  on 
the  other  hand,  involves  three  stages :  (a)  removal,  (b)  trans|X)rI.ation, 
and  (c)  deiKisition  of  rock  fragments,  or  degradation,  trans portation, 
and  aggradation. 

The  agencies  of  erosion  are  several ,  as  follows :  (a)  gravity,  {b)  organ- 
isms, U)  air  movements,  {d)  running  water,  (p)  glaciers,  (f)  waves, 
tides,  and  currents  in  lake  and  ocean.  The  operation  of  the  agencies 
of  erosion  and  weathering  are  more  or  less  intimately  interrelated  in  the 
general  work  of  the  denudation  of  the  land,  and  it  is  only  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  clearness  of  presentation  that  it  is  warranted  to  separate  them 
and  treat  them  indejicndently. 

The  nature  and  results  of  diastrophism  and  vulcanism  are  treated  in 
later  sections,  after  the  study  of  the  processes  and  effects  of  denudation. 
Though  complex  in  their  interaction,  the  agencies  of  denudation  treated 
independently,  and  as  if  they  were  actually  working  separately,  offer 
a  simpler  beginning  in  a  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  litho- 
sphere  than  vulcanism  and  diaslrophism ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  the 
processes  with  which  we  may  begin  with  a  better  basis  of  acquaintance, 
since  they  are  in  ojieration  round  about  us  and  in  some  of  their  phases 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  observant  student.  The  agencies  of 
denudation  arc  actively  at  work,  in  one  form  or  another,  on  all  parts 
of  that  portion  of  the  lilhosjihere  which  rises  above  the  oceans,  and  to 
some,  though  variable,  degree  in  the  oceajt  basins  also,  at  {joints  away 
from  the  coast  lines,  however,  mainly  by  deposition.  The  work  of 
denudation  is  by  no  means  uniform,  being  influenced  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  conditions,  such  as  slope,  climate,  and  the  compasitinn,  struc- 
ture, and  attitude  of  the  rocks  which  are  being  attacked.  Before 
considering  the  agencies  of  denudation  in  detail,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  varv. 
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Thk   Roc:ks  of  tiie   Earth's   Crust 

The  Nature  of  Minerals  and  Rocks.  —  The  chemical  elements, 
sometimes  singly,  as  in  native  copper  or  in  sulphur,  sometimes  in  com- 
bination, as  in  the  silicon  and  oxygen  which  make  quartz,  occur  in  the 
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earth's  crust  as  minerals.  The  elements  silicon,  oxygen,  aluminum, 
and  potassium  make  up  one  variety  of  the  mineral  feldspar.  A  min- 
eral may  be  defined  as  a  single  element,  or  two  or  more  elements  chem- 
ically combined,  forming  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  most  common  rock-forming  minerals  and  their  composition  are 
listed  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE   SHOWING   ROCK-FORMING   AND   OTHER  COMMON 

MINERALS 

The  Minerals  and  their  Composition 


Quartz  (SiO,) 
(Silicon,  Oxygen) 


Ortkodase  Feldspar 
(K.AlSi.Os) 

(Potassium,     Aluminum, 
Oxygen) 


Silicon, 


Plagiociase  Feldspar 
[{XaAlSijOg)  + 
(Ca-USijOs)] 

(Sodium,  Aluminum,  Silicon,  Oxy- 
gen, Calcium) 


Muscovite  Mica 
(H,(K)Al,(Si04),] 

(Hydrogen,  Potassium,  Aluminum, 
Silicon,  Oxygen) 


BioliU  Mica 

((H.K).(Mg.I-e),.\l,(SiO,),| 
(Hydrogen,  Potassium,  Magnesium, 
Iron,  Aluminum,  Silicon,  Oxygen) 


Hornblende 

|(Ca(Mg-Fe),(SiO,)4-.Al,0,)] 
(Calcii:.!),  Magnesium,  Iron,  Silicon, 
Oxygen,  Aluminum) 


Calcite  (CaCOi) 

(Calcium,  Carbon,  Oxygen) 


Dolomite 

[CaMg(CO,),] 
(Calcium,      Magnesium, 
Oxygen) 


Carbon, 


Salt  (NaCl) 

Sodium,  Chlorine) 


Gypsum  (CaSO^,  2  HjO) 

(Calcium,  Sulphur,  Oxygen,    Hydro- 
gen) 


Pyrite  (FeS,) 
(Iron,  Sulphur) 


Magnetite  (FesO*) 
(Iron,  Oxygen) 

I/ematile  (FcjOa) 
(Iron,  Oxygen) 


Limonite  (2  FcaOj.  3  H2O) 
(Iron,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen) 


.4  ugite 

I(CaMgFe)0(AlFe),0,4(SiOj)l 
(Calcium,   Magnesium,  Iron,   Oxy- 
gen. .Aluminum.  Silicon) 


Siderite  (FeCOj) 

(Iron,  Carbon,  Oxygen) 


Kaolin 

[HHAljSiiOs] 

(Hydrogen,  Aluminum,  Silicon,  Oxy- 
gen) 


These  minerals  are  identified  in  a  general  way  by  various  features  of 
(a)  colour,.  (6)  lustre,  (c)  hardness,  {d)  number  and  arrangement  of 
cr>'stal  faces,  (c)  cleavage  faces  and  their  directions,  if)  fracture, 
(j?)  solubility  in  water  and  various  acids,  and  {h)  associations  in  rocks. 
They  ihay  be  determined  with  greater  refinement  {a)  by  specific 
gra\ity,  (6)  by  relation  to  heating  tests  under  the  blowpipe  and  in  the 
presence  of  various  chemical  reagents,  or  (c)  by  grinding  rocks  to  a 
Itiin  section  in  which  the  constituent  minerals  may  be  determined  under 
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the  high-power  microscope  by  certain  significant  phenomena,  including 
their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the  light  passing  through  them  undc 
various  conditions. 

Quartz.  —  Quartz,  or  silica,  forms  the  most  common  mineral  m  rocli 
and  soils  of  the  earth.     Although  slightly  soluble  in  underground 
water,  quartz  does  not  decay,  because  its  silicon  and  oxygen  are 
firmly  united.    The  minerals  opal,  chalcedony,  agate,  and  jasper  ar 
impure  varieties  of  silica,  as  Is  the  rock  jtini,  or  cfurrt.     Crj-stalline 
quartz  occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  p>Tamids,  but 
not  all  quartz  is  crystalline.    Its  lustre  gives  it  a  glassy  appearance 
and  its  colours  vary  from  clear  to  milky  white,  blue,  rose,  red,  and 
variegated.     It  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  although  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass,  it  is  brittle  and,  when  broken,  has  a  con- 
choidal  fracture. 

The  Feldspars.  —  These  minerals,  which  are  siUcaUs  and  therefore 
include  silica  in  their  composition,  are  among  the  most  common  sul 
stances  in  the  earth,  occurring  in  all  the  main  classes  of  rocks.     Feldi 
spar  is  nearly  as  hard  as  quartz,  and  is  not  soluble,  as  quartz  is,  but  is' 
less  durable.     It  decays  when  exposed  to  air  and  water,  and  in  the 
ct»urse  of  lime  crumbles  to  kaolin,  a  dull,  whitish  clay.     Decayed  feld- 
spar is  common  in  many  soils  and  is  the  source  of  the  best  pottery  clay. 
BauxiU,  a  form  of  kaolin,  is  the  source  of  aluminum.     Orthodase  andj 
plapocla,\c  felds])ar  dilTer  in   that  the  latter  has  the  elements  scxlium] 
and  calcium  instead  of  jwtassium.     There  arc  still  other  feldspars. 

In  none  of  the  feldspars  are  crj'stals  common,  but  cleavage  plane 
are  conspicuous,  extending  through  the  feldspar,  causing  it  to  break] 
along  smooth  faces,  and  facilitating  its  decay.     Many  feldspars  are 
light-coloured. 

The  Micas.  —  The  colourless  variety  of  mica  is  familiar  in  the  "  isin- 
glass "  of  stove  doors,  splitting  into  thin  sheets  because  of  its  excep- 
tional cleavage.  It  is  the  muscm^Ue  mica  which  is  transparent,  and 
this  is  because  it  lacks  the  iron  and  magnesium  of  the  dark  bwtite 
mica.  All  micas  are  easily  scratched  with  a  knife  and  some  of  them 
decay  rapidly,  while  others  persist  after  the  rocks  in  which  they  origi- 
nally  occurred  are  destroyed,  appearing  as  shiny  flakes  in  solb  and  in  fl 
such  rocks  as  shale  and  sandstone.  ™ 

Hornblende  and  Augite.  —  Hornblende,  as  the  table  indicates,  is 
of  complex  chemical  composition.  It  is  hard,  black,  lustrous,  often 
cryslalUne ;  and  with  well-defined  cleavage.  It  decays  upon  exposure 
to  air  and  water,  often  staining  the  rock  because  one  of  its  important^ 
elements  is  iron. 

Augite  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  hornblende,  esi>ecially  in  small ' 
particles.  It  is  usually  green  rather  than  black,  its  cleavage  fac»J 
meet  at  a  different  angle,  and  its  crystal  form  is  different  from  hom-^ 
blende.     It  also  decays  readily.  i 

Calcite  and  Dolomite.  —  These  carbofiate  minerals  are  alike  in  beii(g 
easily  scratched  by  a  knife  and  in  having  cleavage  in  three  directions,  so 
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that  they  break  into  readily  recognized  rhombs.  Calcite,  like  quartz, 
is  of  variable  lighl  colours.  It  may  be  disLiiiRuished  from  quartz  by 
its  softness  and  by  its  solubility,  which  permits  it  to  etTer\esce  freely 
in  add.  It  is  one  of  the  most  soluble  of  common  minerals,  and  its 
cleavage  planes  allow  water  to  enter  and  dissolve  it,  if  carbon  dioxide 
is  also  present.  Thus  a  rock  containing  calcite  is  much  less  durable 
than  one  made  up  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  Calcite  has  pearly  lustre 
and  often  has  perfect  crystals. 

To  the  calcium  of  calcite  (carbonate  of  lime),  magnesium  is  often 
added,  forming  dolomite,  which  is  less  soluble.  If  the  calcium  is 
replaced  by  iron,  then  the  hea\'y  mineral  sidcriU  is  formed,  the  brown 
"  spathic  "  iron  ore. 

Salt  and  Gypsum.  —  Crj-stals  of  rock  salt  arc  most  easily  identified 
by  their  saline  taste.  They  are  cubes,  and  the  cleavage  is  also  cubical. 
The  mineral  is  soluble  in  ordinarj'  water  and  soft  cnuugh  to  be 
scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  but  not  as  easily  as  g>'psum. 

Like  calcite,  gypsum  is  a  common  constituent  of  "  hard  "  water 
because  of  its  solubility.  It  is  often  white,  sometimes  crystalline, 
splits  into  thin  Hakes  because  of  perfect  cleavage,  but  these  Rakes  are 
not  elastic  as  in  mica.  Salt  and  gypsum  may  also  be  regarded  as 
rocks  comiKtscd  of  a  single  mineral. 

Iron  and  Iron  Ores.  —  More  common  and  valuable  than  sidcritc 
are  the  ferruginous  minerals,  magnctUe,  htmaiUr,  and  Hmoniie.  The 
former  may  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  a  magnet  will  pick  up  parti- 
cles of  it.  Jt  is  heavy,  usually  crystalline,  and  of  a  metallic  lustre. 
Hematite  is  hea\'y  and  may  be  red.  It  is  sometimes  crystalline 
{specular  iron  ore),  sometimes  earthy,  and  sometimes  in  smooth, 
rounded  masses.  Limonite  is  yellow.  The  common  iron  rust  is 
limonite,  which  also  occurs  sometimes  as  an  ore,  one  variety  being 
bog  iron  ore.  Hematite  is  the  most  important  of  the  iron  ores,  sup- 
plying nine-tenths  uf  the  iron  produced  in  United  States.  Limonite 
gives  a  yellow  streak,  hematite  red,  and  magnetite  black  when 
scratched  on  a  piece  of  china  or  on  white  quartz. 

Iron  pyriU  is  not  an  iron  ore,  though  sometimes  a  source  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  copi>er  is  added  {chaUopyrite) ,  this  is  often  a 
valuable  copper  ore.  Gold  also  occurs  in  pyrite,  though  very  rarely, 
but  pyrite  is  often  mistaken  for  it  and  hence  is  called  "  fool's  gold." 
This  resemblance  is  striking,  because  p>Titc  is  a  heax'y,  golden-yellow 
mineral.  They  may  be  distinguished  because  of  the  hardness  of  pyrite 
and  the  softness  of  gold,  which  is  easily  scratched  with  a  knife.  Py- 
rite often  has  cubical  crystals. 

Since  small  quantities  of  iron  are  present  in  a  great  number  of  min- 
erals and  rocks,  and  since  the  oxidation  or  rusting  of  the  iron  goes  on 
rapidly,  a  red  stain  is  given  to  many  rocks  and  many  soils  are  red  with 
hematite  stain  or  yellow  with  limonite  stain. 

Minerals  in  Rocks.  —  The  common  rocks,  which  will  now  be  dis- 
cussed, are  constituted  chiefly  of  the  do^n  or  so  minerals  listed  above 
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(see  tables,  pp.  34,  26,  and  28).    Only  one  or  two  hundred  of  the  2c 
or  more  known  minerals  are  abundant.     Locally  the  others  may  occ 
in  considerable  amounts,  but  all  except  the  common  and  rock-forming 
minerals  are  relatively  rare  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth.     Some  of  the 
rare  minerals,  for  example,  the  gems,  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper! 
lead,  zinc,  tin,  platinum,  and  the  ore  containing  radium,  are  highly 
prized  by  mankind.     A  rock  Is  an  aggregate  of  minerals,  sometime 
chiefly  or  entirely  of  a  single  mineral  species,  as  in  the  case  of  rocli 
salt,  ice,  and  some  limestones,  but  more  commonly  of  two  or  mor 
different  minerals.      In  common  usage  a  rock  is  something  hard,  bu^ 
in  the  geological  usage  hardness  and  consolidation  arc  not  neccssar 
characteristics  of  a  rock.     Thus  sand  is  as  certainly  a  rock  as  is  a  sane 
stone  used  in  building;    and  there  is  every  gradation  in  the  earth'^ 
crust  between  the  loose  sand,  and  the  sand  which,  through  deposit  of  i 


FtO.  10-  — The  Kr.idatijn  in  ^cdimi'iiUry  nuk^  in  i  he  M-a  fnvni  prhbli-s  nr.tr  shiirc.  tn  lunq 
in  dfcpiT  walcr.  and  tlay  *till  farther  (rom  the  cuiuii.     A  similar  Kraclati<in  am!  inte 
calolion  Ukcs  pUcc  in  sedimcnUry  rork'i  ilcpiwitol  on  the  lani)  by  rivtT«. 


mineral  cement,  such  as  siJica,  calcilc,  or  iron,  has  the  grains  bound 
together  to  make  the  sandstone.  In  a  similar  way,  the  line  cannot  be 
drawn  between  the  liquid  nxk  which  flows  as  lava  from  a  volcano] 
and  the  st>lidificd  la\a  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcano. 

Kinds  of  Rocks.  —  In  the  crust  of  the  earth  there  are  a  multitude 
of  minerals,  and  these  have  been  assembled  in  a  multitude  of  ways^l 
giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  rock  species  and  varieties.  Thre 
great  groui>s  of  rocks  are  commonly  recognized,  on  the  basis  of  their 
origin  :  ( 1 )  sedimentary  rocks,  1 2)  igitcous  rocks,  ( ',)  ntetamorpUic  rocks 
The  members  of  one  of  these  rock  groups  differ  from  those  of  eilhei 
of  the  other  groups  in  significant  respects ;  and  the  memlwrs  of  a  single 
group  differ  from  one  another  in  more  or  less  notable  ways.  The  full 
study  of  these  differences  forms  the  science  of  petrology,  but  physical 
geography  is  concerned  with  some  of  the  more  significant  differences. 

Sedimentary  Rocks.  —  The  most  widespread  of  the  rocks  are  those 
that  have  been  accumulated  from  the  disintegration,  transportation, 
and  deposition  of  previously  existing  rocks.  The  principal  agents  of 
such  transportation  are  air  and  water,  ~  the  latter  operating  in  the 
form  of  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  and  glaciers.  During  the  transportation 
of  the  rock  fragments  there  is  a  morc  or  less  i>erfect  assortment  of  the 
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Cngments  according  to  their  specific  gra\ity,  or  weight,  and  the  trans- 
porting power  of  the  agent  of  transportation  ;  and  in  their  deposition 
there  is  an  arrangement,  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  size 
oi  the  particles.  Thus,  there  are  dcfx^its  of  pebbles,  of  Siind,  and  clay, 
iDd  as  the  supply  varies,  or  the  transporting  power  varies,  these  layers 
may  alternate  one  above  the  other  (Fig.  lo).  This  assortment,  and 
Ibc  resultinj?  deposit  of  layers,  gives  rise  to  stratification,  which  is  such 
a  diaraclerislic  feature  of  sedimentary  rocks,  that  they  htv  often  called 
stralijied  rocks.  The 
layers,  or  strata,  %-ary 
greatly  in  kind  and  in 
thtckDes:a,  sometimes 
occurrirkg  in  massive 
strata  having  Rreat 
IhickiK'ss  and  umfurm- 
ity,  at  other  times  in 
thin  layers  with  rapid 
al*  '  *  .ns  from  one 
ki  k  to  another. 

Although    derived 
fn>m  the  waste  of  pre- 

KjjVi  lining  rocks, 

^n*  ;JiiaIly   dcpos- 

I     it«l  in  unconsolidated 

r      5t-.i*»,   the  sedimentary 

I  -    are    commonly 

Lied  to  theconsoli- 
i    state,  primarily 
Dy  uie  dcjxjsit  of  min- 
eral nnatter  which  acts 
a-  nt  to  hold  the 

h  grains    to- 

gether. Thus  beds  of 
DL-hbles  are  changed  to 
■mcraie;  sand  to 
...^sion^,  and  clay  to  chy  rock  and  shale.  Such  rocks,  consisting 
as  Ihcy  do  of  fragments  derived  from  the  waste  of  other  rocks,  are 
often  called  fragmetita!,  or  clastic  rocks.  There  arc  two  other  ways 
in  which  rocks  of  this  class  may  be  formed,  the  first  by  deposit  from 
s-  "  1-  in  the  case  of  rock  salt,  the  second  by  the  work  of  nrgan- 
t-  .  plant  and  animal.     Plant  remains,  for  instance,  give  rise 

tu  lotiJ  .-^trut^i  ;  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  which  of  course  are  not 
rocks,  though  frmnd  in  sedimentary  strata,  are  complex  compounds 
carbon  and  hydrogen  whose  origin  is  not  fully  understood,  though  of 
_  t  value  to  man;  the  shells  and  limey  parts  of  various  animals, 
notably  shell -fish  and  corals,  cause  deposits  of  limf  stone,  one  of  the  most 
commott  and  widespread  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  also  thought  lo  be 


Fid.  ».  —A  foasl  leaf  from  the  ci»*l  U-^Ib  of  the  Cjuhonif* 
crouft.  »h:iwinB  thui  Ihcrr  muy  l>c  [^nl  at  well  &5  ani- 
mal foiudU,  snd  it-rrc-itrial  ii.<i  well  m  marine  solimenls. 
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sornetimes  formed  by  direct  precipitation  of  lime  in  the  ocean.    Ceme 
rock  and  some  phosphate  rock  are  also  marine  sedimentary  rockstj 
though  the  latter  is  afterwards  altered.     A  magncsian  limestone  \a\ 
called  doiomite. 

Both  the  clastic  rocks  and  the  limestones  of  organic  oripn  are  nowi 
being  accumulated  mainly  in  the  oceans ;  and  the  same  has  been  true] 
of  those  rocks  formed  in  the  earlier  geological  ages,  as  is  proved  by  the] 
presence  of  marine  fassHs  entombed  in  them.  That  the  most  wide-i 
spread  rocks  of  the  lands  are  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  theJ 
greater  portion  of  these  were  deposited  in  the  oceans,  testifies  to  the) 
fact,  otherwise  abundantly  proved,  that  the  relative  position  of  land] 
and  sea  have  undergone  great  change  in  the  past.  There  are  also] 
terrestrial  deposits,  their  fossils  being  non-marine  (Fig.  20). 

SEDIMENTARY    ROCKS 


OltGIH 


Fragmrnlal, 
or  (laslic 
rocki. 


CkemitaUy 
jormed 
Torks. 


Organic 
rocks. 


Nauz 


Gravel  beds. 

Conglomerates. 
Sand  beds. 
Sandstones 
Clay  beds. 
Shale. 


Stalactite,    oolite, 
calcareous  tufa. 
Iron  deposits. 
SilicinuB  sinter. 
Sail. 
Gj-psum. 


Must  limcisloncs. 
Dolomite 

Coal  (bituminous, 
lignite,  peal). 


Made  of  pebbles  derived  from  other  rocks. 

Consolidated  masses  of  pebbles. 

Finer  fragments,  usually  quartz  gruns. 

Con.wHdatcd  sand  beds. 

Disintegrated  feldspar,  hornblende,  etc. 

Consolid&ted  clay  beds,  splitting  readily. 


Carbonate  of  lime,  deposited  in  water. 

Some  ores  of  iron,  especially  bog  iron  ore. 
SilicR  deposited  frnm  water. 
Sodium  chloride. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 


Carbonate  of  lime,  made  of  shells,  etc. 
Mftgnesian  carbonate  of  lime. 
Made  of  plant  remains. 


Igneous  Rocks.  —  The  igneotis  rocks  have  all  been  in  a  melted ' 
state,  having  been  forced  upward  from  within  the  earth   (Fig.   22), 
and,  on  cooling,  solidified  in  the  position  where  they  are  now  found. 
The  igneous  rocks  differ  from  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  general! 
absence  of  assortment  and  stratification  and  in  being  made  up  of  inter'] 
locking  mineral  grains  clinging  together,  not  by  the  deposit  of  a  cement  J 
but  by  consolidation  on  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.i 
The  latter  quaUly  gives  to  them  a  crystalline  structure   (Fig.  21)  — \ 
being  made  of  an  aggregate  of  cr\'stals ;  the  former  gives  them  a  mas- 
sive structure  as  distinguished  from  the  stratified  structure  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks. 

The  differences  among  the  igneous  rocks  themselves  arc  numerous/ 
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and  are  due  primarily  to  two  quite  different  causes.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  mineral  of  which  the  rocks  are  made, 
and  on  this  basis  many  different  species  of  igneous  rocks  have  been 
recognized.  The  chief  underlying  reason  for  these  differences  is  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  lava  from  which  the  igneous  rocks  arc 
mAde,  and  this  varies  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another. 

A  second  difference  among  igneous  rocks  is  dependent  upon  the 
position  in  the  earth's  crust  in  which  the  lava  cooled.     In  \olcanic 

tregions  the  lava  is  expelled  into  the  air,  where  it  cools;  but  lava  has 

lalso  risen  toward  the  surface,  without 
actually  reaching  it.  That  which  reaches 
the  air  cools  quickly,  and  the  minerals 
of  which  it  is  composed  do  not  have  time 
to  grow  to  the  size  that  is  possible  in  those 
buried  masses  which,  protected  by  a  blan- 
ket of  overlying  rocks,  require  a  much 
longer  time  for  cooling  and  sob'dification. 
Thus,  lavas  that  flow  out  at  the  surface 
are  dominantly  finer  grained  than  those 
intruded  into  the  strata,  and  later  re- 
vealed by  the  wearing  away  of  the  over- 
lying layers. 

Granite  (Fig.  23)  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  intruded  rocks,  thrust  into 
the  strata  in  great  masses,  si>mctiines 
called  bosses  {Fig.  22);  but  there  are 
other  intruded  rocks,  some  in  bosses, 
others  in  shetis  between  the  layers,  some 
in  dikes  which  cut  across  the  layers,  and 
some  in  other  forms  of  intrusion.  There 
are  also  numerous  kinds  of  lava,  one  of 
the  most  conimou  of  which  is  basalt. 
Besides  varjing  in  mineral  composition, 
lava  differs  much  in  texture,  some,  like  obsidian,  being  so  fine  grained 
as  to  form  a  natural  glass,  others  with  sufficiently  coarse  grain  for 
the  individual  minerab  to  be  recognized.  There  is  also  a  difference 
according  to  the  effect  of  the  expansion  of  steam  included  in  the  lava 
at  the  time  of  its  emission.  In  some  cases  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
cluded water  blows  the  lava  to  bits,  making  a  volcanic  ash  which, 
drifted   by  the  wind,   may  settle  on  land  or  water  and   buUd  up 

filayers  of  stratified  rock.  In  other  cases  the  lava  is  blown  so  full 
of  holes  by  the  expanding  steam,  that  the  solidified  lava  is  porous^ 
and  even  spongy  in  texture,  as  in  the  case  of  pumice  (Fig.  23). 

Igneous  rocks  are  dominant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  vol- 
canoes, as  would  be  expected ;  but  they  are  also  found,  often  over 
wide  areas,  as  in  western  United  States,  where  volcanic  action  is  no 
longer  present.     This  proves  clearly  that  vulcanism  has  in  previous 
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Fir,,  ii.  —  A  v«imeii  <A  dinbasc. 
a  finc^raincil  itcnntus  rui  k,  en- 
larged 10  abuwihc  itilrrludLJnR 
crytttols  of  fctdiinar  and  aunite. 
Some  trap  rock  »  diaba--c. 
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ages  been  present  in  areas  now  free  from  it.     For  example,  the  Rhir 
valley  crofwes  a  region  of  former  volcanic  activity ;   northern  Irelar 
and  western  Scotland,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  ha\ 
witnessed  great  volcanic  outflow  and  intrusion  ;   and  the  Palisades 
the  Hudson,  in  the  very  suburbs  of  New  York  City,  are  made  of  lavfl 
Furthermore,  as  the  surface  of  the  land  is  slowly  wasted  by  denuda 
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FlO.  23.  —  Variable  condUioas  of  deposit  of  igneous  rock  as  in  the  v..lc.iin>  >jei  thr  lefi  wi 
its  dikes.  sheet!i,  and  ash  deposits,  and  the  bossc  en  th«  right  where  the  molten  rock  ctiot.i 
deep  below  the  earth's  surface. 
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lion,  it  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  that  in  or  beneath  the  sediment 
strata  volcanic  intrusions  are  revealed  that  were  thrust  into  the  strai 
in  bygone  ages,  and  often  in  places  where  no  other  sign  of  volcan; 
action  has  been  discovered.     All  these  igneous  rocks,  both  extruded 
and  intruded,  slowly  crumble  when  exposed  to  the  air,  as  other  rocks 
do,  and  supply  materials  for  the  formation  of  clastic  rocks. 

IGNEOUS   ROCKS 


Textukk 

Kaue 

Chief  Mike»al  C'>ittwswTS                      1 

Coarse 
urained 

Graaite. 
Syenite. 

Dioritc. 

Quartz,    feldspar    (orthoclase),    and    hofll 

blende,  or  mica,  or  both. 
Feldspar  (orthoclase)  and  cither   mica,  < 

hornblende,  or  both. 
Feldspar    (plagioclase)    and    either    ham 

hlendc,  or  mica,  or  both. 

Either  coarse 
or  fine 
grained 

Diabase, 

Feldspar  (plagioclase)  and  augile.               J 

Fine  grained. 

Rhyolile     (quartz 

porph>Ty). 
Trachyte. 

Andesite. 

Basalt. 

Quartz,    feldspar    (.orthoclase),   and    horn 

blende,  or  mica,  or  both. 
Feldspar    (orthoclase),    and    either    hond 

blende,  or  mica,  or  both. 
Feld!ipar    (ptaKioclnse),    and    either    horn 

blende,  mica,  augitc,  or  two  of  these. 
Feldspar   (i>lagic)clase)    an<l    augite    (of id 

slil   other  minerals). 
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Metamorphic  Rocks.  —  The  third  class  of  rocks,  the  metamorphic, 
as  the  name  indicates,  are  derived  from  alteration,  or  metamorphism, 
cf  other  rocks,  whether  igneous  or  sedimentary.  In  a  sense,  it  is 
DCtunorphism  when  clastic  fraj^ments  are  cemented  to  form  a  solid 
Uycr  of  sedimentary  rock ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  commonly  meant 
bj"  metamorphism.  The  continued  action  of  water,  especially  if  heated, 
may  so  alter  a  rock  as  to  quite  completely  change  its  character,  and  it 


fvys? 


Fk.  3S.  — The  banded  «ppciiruQ«r of  nuri~.^  \.>u  itir  right),  in  cantra^  with  granite  (on  the 

tben  becomes  a  metamorphic  rock.     But  more  commonly  it  is  heat  and 

pressure^  such  as  accompanies  mountain  folding,  that  introduces  those 

extensive   changes   by   which    the  metamorjthic   nxrks   are   formed. 

Tf>  n  sandstone  may  become  so  compact  as  to  resemble  massive  quartz, 

i   'iMiig  the  melamoqjhic  rock,  quartzitr;  or  clay  rocks  may  become 

or  limestone  be  altered  to  crystalline  marble.     Even  further 

-.aiotj  may  so  transform  a  rock  as  to  completely  destroy  the  original 

.cteristics,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  original  rock 

r  even  to  determine  whether  it  was  an  igneous  or  a  sedimentary 
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rock  before  subjected  to  metamorphism.  Such  highly  transforme<i 
rcx:ks  are  of  many  difTerent  tjpes,  but  for  our  purposes  they  may  be 
considered  as  either  schist  or  gneiss.  The  schist  rocks  are  laminated,] 
with  a  structure  resembling  stratification  ;  but  differing  from  stratifie 
rocks  in  the  absence  of  the  clastic  structure,  and  the  possession,  in  it 
stead,  of  a  crystalline  structure  resembling  in  certain  respects  that  of 
the  ipieous  rocks.  Gneiss  (Fig.  2,^)  is  far  more  massive,  and  it 
significant  ways  resembles  granite,  having  a  coarsely  crystalline,  mas- 
sive structure,  and  often  having  the  same  minerals  as  granite.  It 
differs  from  granite  in  the  possession  of  a  mure  or  less  perfect  banding;] 
of  the  minerals,  roughly  simulating  stratification. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  are,  in  the  main,  confined  to  mountair 
regions,  and  are,  therefore,  less  widely  distributed  than  Iht-  sedimen-J 
tary  strata.     Having  been  formed  in  mountains,  and  deep  beneath^ 
the  surface,  where  pressure  and  heat  were  sufficient  for  their  trans- 
formation, they  are  found  at  the  surface  only  where  the  upper  layers 
have   been   strij>])ed   off   by   denudation.     But   metamorj>hic   rocksl 
abound  in  areas,  like  much  of  eastern  Canada  and  New  Knglandii 
which  are  not  commonly  recognized  as  mountains.     Their  presence  inj 
such  places,  together  with  other  evidences,  proves  that  these  sections  * 
were  in  former  ages  the  seat  of  extensive  mountain  uplift  and  folding 
now  quite  extinct.    These  old   mountain   regions,  long  exposed  to 
denudation,  and  worn  to  their  very  roots,  reveal  the  deep-seated  strata 
which  were  changed,  far  below  the  surface,  by  heat  and  pressure  during 
the  extensive  mountain   folding  of  early  geological  periods.     Thus 
metamorphic  as  well  as  igneous  and  sedimentary  rucks  testify  to  thej 
mightychanges  that  have  been  in  progress  in  the  lithosphere  during  the 
long  periods  of  the  geological  past. 


METAMORPHIC   ROCKS 


SOOIU 


Quartzite. 
Slate  (argillite). 


Marble 
Anthracite 

(graphiLc). 
Sclust. 


Gnci&s. 


Altered  sandstone. 
Altered  clay  rock. 


Altered  limestone. 
.'VJlered  coal. 

.\Uered  from  various 
rocks,  r,^'.  *!ijilc,  con- 
glomerate, dioritc,  etc. 

Altered  from  various 
rocks,  e.g.  flhale.  con- 
Klomcratc,  Kranitc, 
diorile,  etc. 


Mdixraj.  CoMFDsrnoN 


Quartz. 

Partially   crystallized    micaceous! 

minerals  developed  out  of  the 

clay  particles. 
Calcitc. 
Mainly  carbon  and  carbon  coni*J 

pounds. 
Variable  —  usually  two  or  mor 

of     the     followinR :      feldspar,| 

quartz,  hornblende,  or  mica. 
Variable  —  usually  two  or  more 

of     the     followinK :      feldspar. 

quartz,  hornblende,  or  mica. 
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Rock  Structure  and  Position.  —  It  is  in  their  power  of  resistance 
to  the  attacks  of  denudation  that  rocks  are  of  prime  interest  to  the 
student  of  physical  geography.     In  this  respect  there  is  much  dif- 
ference among  rocks,  due  to  a  variety  of  conditions.     There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  great  variation  in  hardness  from  the  soft,  unconsolidated 
clays  and  sands  on  the  one  hand  to  the  massive  quartzite,  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  be  scratched  by  steel,  on  the  other  hand.     Some  rocks, 
like  limestone,  are  quite  easily  soluble  by  water  that  penetrates  into 
the  earth,  while  others,  like  clay  rocks,  are  either  insoluble,  or  so  little 
open  to  solution  that  they  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  classed 
as  insoluble.     Others  still,  perhaps  neither  soft  nor  soluble,  are,  never- 
theless, easily  worn  away  because  some  or  all  of  their  minerals  are 
readily  altered  and  disintegrated,  causing  the  rock  to  crumble.     Such 
a  change  is  often  called  rock  decay,  and  the  use  of  the  word  is  war- 
ranted because  much  of  the  change  is  due  to  oxidation  as  in  other  forms 
of  decay.    Even  the  hardest  rocks  are  sometimes  subject  to  rapid  decay 
because  of  the  unstable  condition  of  one  or  more  of  their  constituent 
minerals  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  percolating  water.     Lavas  furnish 
illustration  of  this,  for  the  minerals  that  separate  out  from  the  molten 
rock  in  its  cooling  are  not  always  compounds  that  can  retain  stability 
in  the  air. 

Usually  the  degree  of  resistance  that  rocks  present  to  denudation  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  A  rock  that  easily  disintegrates  is  called  soft, 
though  these  terms  are  not  used  to  signify  actual  hardness  or  softness. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  term  weak  or  non-resistant  for  those  rocks  that 
are  easily  worn  away  and  resistant  for  those  that  withstand  the  attacks 
of  denudation.  Granite,  quartzite,  and  gneiss  are  resistant  rocks ; 
limestones,  clays,  sands,  and  many  lavas  are  weak  rocks.  Since  there 
are  those  differences  in  resistance  of  rocks,  as  the  surface  of  the  lands 
is  worn  away,  it  is  worn  at  variable  rates,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
surface  rock.  Therefore  many  of  the  details  of  topographic  forms  are 
the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  underlying  rock. 

Besides  composition  there  are  other  factors  of  importance  in  guiding 
the  rate  of  removal  of  rocks  by  denudation.  Some  rocks,  for  example, 
are  porous,  while  others  are  quite  dense,  and  therefore  the  rate  at 
which  water  can  enter  the  rock  and  help  in  its  disintegration  varies. 
Many  rocks  are  crossed  by  natural  breaks,  called  joint  planes,  into 
which  water  freely  enters,  and  sometimes  these  joint  planes  are  very 
numerous  and  close  set,  aiding  greatly  in  opening  the  rocks  to  the 
attacks  of  the  agents  of  disintegration.  The  lamina:  of  such  meta- 
morphic  rocks  as  schist  and  the  layers  of  the  sedimentary  strata  are 
also  aids  to  percolating  water,  often  furnishing  paths  of  entrance  into 
the  rocks.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  effect  of  this  influence 
according  to  the  attitude  of  the  layers. 

When  deposited  in  the  sea  or  lake  or  river,  sedimentary  strata  are 
commonly  laid  down  in  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  position; 
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but  when  uplifted  above  the  sea,  especially  in  mountains,  these  la> 
arc  often  tilted  out  of  the  horizontal,  and  even  into  vertical  positioj 
lorming  folds.    When  rock  layers  are  broken  and  then  uplifted  on  oc 
side  of  the  break,  there  is  said  to  be  a  fauU.    When  folded  rocks 
truncated  by  erosion  and  horizontal  beds  are  afterward  laid  upon 
eroded  edges  of  the  inclined  layers,  the  feature  produced  is  spoken 
as  an  unconformity  (Fig.  34). 

Since  rocks  in  different  attitudes,  or  with  diilerent  degrees  of  poroa 
ity,  or  with  different  development  of  joint  planes  are  subject  to  it 
attacks  of  denudation  at  different  rates,  these  are  also  important  fa 
tors  in  determining  details  in  land  form.     Denudation  works  sele 
lively,  removing  most  rapidly  those  rocks  which  present  the  weake 
resistance,  whether  as  a  result  of  mineral  com|K)sition,  or  structt 

weakness,  or  attitude, 
a  combination  of  two 
more  of  these. 

Mande  Rock  or  Re 
lith.  —  While  in  moui 
tains,  and  in  other  plac 
of  steep  slope,  the  rock 
of  the  earth's  crust  out 
crop,  elsewhere  the  rocfc 
unconsolidated   rock  fraa 
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Fio,  34-  —  An  untodJurmily  olouir  the  line  AB. 


are   commonly   mantled   by   a   layer  of 
ments  of  var>-ing  thickness  for  which  the  names  mantk  rock  ar 
re^oliih  have  ban  proposed.     Over  much  of  the  land  surface  tl 
mantle  of  rock  debris  has  been  derived  directly  from  the  decay  anC 
disintegration  of  the  rock  on  which  it  rests;   but  over  large  areas 
has  been  transported  by  wind,  streams,  glaciers,  or  other  means  fror 
a  place  of  origin  to  its  present  place  of  rest.     This  layer  of  rock  wast 
mantling  a  large  part  of  the  land  surface,  may  be  but  a  few  inchc 
thick,  or  it  may  be  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  feet  thick.     It  is 
vast  importance  in  physical  geography,  for  it  acts  as  a  blanket  pro 
tecting  the  underlying  rock  from  rapid  disintegration ;    it  furnishe 
sediment  to  streams;  and  it  is  in  its  upper  portion  that  most  of  tfc 
vegetation  of  the  land  grows. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  regolith,  in  which  the  vegetation  grows,  i 
called  the  soil,  a  loose  mixture  of  rock  fragments  prevailingly  of  sma 
size,  ordinarily  somewhat  porous,  and  with  a  greater  or  less  admixtur 
of  plant  fragments.     In  some  swampy  places  the  soil  is  mainly 
organic  origin,  but  such  soil  is  of  a  different  origin  from  that  which 
now  being  considered.     There  is  much  difference  in  the  texture  of  thd 
soil,  which  varies  from  compact  clay  to  sand  and  gravel ;  in  porositj 
which  ranges  from  almost  impervious  clay  to  loose  sand  and  gravdj 
in  colour,  which  may  be  black,  brown,  red,  or  yellow ;  in  thickness,  whicB 
may  var\'  from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  feet ;   and  in  mineral  and  chemj 
ical  composition.     According  to  these  variations  the  adaptability 
the  soil  to  cultivation  x-aries  greatly.     Some  soils  are  very  fertile  ar 
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the  <cai  of  Ihrix-ing  agricultural  industries,  while  others  are  thiii  or 
-ind  quite  unsuited  to  agriculture. 
I  u^  soil  grades  downward  into  the  subsoil,  which  closely  resembles 
iiid  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  soil ;  but  it  lies  below  the  zone  of  plant 
CTOwlh,  and  contains  littJc  or  no  admixture  of  organic  matter.  The 
-jbsoil,  in  turn,  grades  into  the  underlying  rock  from  which  it  is 
■ivcd,  where  the  mantle  rock  has  been  formed  by  disintegration  of 
bed-rock ;  or,  if  transported,  the  subsoil  rests  directly  upon  the 
upon  which  it  was  deposited.  Everywhere  beneath  the  mantle  of 
lie  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  some  places  sedimentary^  in 
igneous,  or  metamorphic. 

Geological  Ages 

Fur  convenience  of  reference  geologists  have  diWded  the  straLi  of 

earth's  crust  into  groups,  systems,  series,  and  stages,  corresponding 

eras,  periods,  epochs,  and  ages  of  geological  time.      This  is  done 

upon  the  basis  of  the  fossils  contained  in  some  rocks,  especially 

IhMt  of  sedimentar>-  origin.     As  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  there 

vas  a  dme  when  there  were  no  animals  living  upon  the  earth  which 

■we  higher  in  development  than  the  tishcs.     Accordingly  if  strata 

n  remains  of  birds,  it  is  clear  that  these  are  not  of  such  ancient 

Careful  studies  of  all  sorts  of  animals  and  plants  of  the  past, 

u  preseT\-ed  in  the  rocks,  make  it  possible  for  the  paleontologist  to 

drtennine  the  relative  ages  of  the  rocks  with  considerable  precision, 

illhough  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  long  ago,  in  years,  the  strata 

wwe  formed.     The  relative  ages  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks 

ire  made  out  from  the  structural  relationships,  the  unconformities, 

dc      Indeed  it  is  jxissible  for  students  of  stratigraphic  geology  to 

dcterniinc  not  only  the  nature  of  ancient  life,  but  in  some  cases,  from 

of  the  rocks  themselves,  to  describe  the  conditions  under  which 

existed  on  land  and  sea,  and  even  the  climate  of  past  geological 

h  a  description  of  ancient  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface 

.'.it-ogfogrnphy.    The  presence  of  walrus  bones  in  the  sands 

.  jersey,  the  existence  of  the  musk  ox  as  a  fossil  in  Arkansas, 

the  reindeer  in  southern  New  England,  tell  a  definite  story  of 

r  climate  in  these  parts  of  the  United  States  not  very  long  ago. 

ly,    the  fossil   plants   found   near  Toronto   suggest  a  milder 

dfanale   than  the  present.    The  growth  of  vegetation  which  was 

wbicqucntly  consolidated  into  coal  in  Antarctica  and  Greenland,  the 

predpitaiion  of  g>'psum  and  salt  in  Kansas,  the  formation  of  andent 

SUdal  deposits  in  South  .\frica,  of  extremely  old  delta  accumula- 

tiuns  in  the  Appalachians,  and  of  sandstone  of  eolian  origin  in  Aus- 

txaJia,  all  furnish  facts  for  deciphering  the  paleogcography  of  one  or 

iftother  of  the  remote  geological  periods. 

The  use  of  such  a  standard  geological  column  as  is  given  on  page  32, 
ia  which  the  oldest  eras  and  periods  are  printed  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
matter  of  International  agreement. 
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Era 


CENOZOIC 
TIME 

^  '-.  (Age  of 

\  1  Mammals) 


MESOZOIC 
TIME 

(Age  of 
Reptiles) 


PALEOZOIC 
TIME 

(Age  of 
Invertebrates) 


PRE-CAMBRIAN 
TIME 

(Few  fossils 
known) 


Peuod 


Quaternary,  or 
Pleistocene 


CoHDmoN  or  Ltrs 


Man  assumes  importance,  particularly  in 
latter  part  of  the  Quatemarv  whidi  ii 
known  as  the  Recent  Period.  Gladal 
Period  in  first  half. 


Pliocene 


Miocene 


Oligocene 


Eocene 


Cretaceous 


Jurassic 


Triassic 


Permian 
Carboniferous 


Devonian 


Silurian 
Ordovician 


Cambrian 


Mammals  develop  in  remarkable  variety, 
and  to  great  size,  while  reptiles  diminiiA. 


Birds  begin  to  be  important ;  reptiles  con- 
tinue; and  higher  mammals  appear; 
land  plants  and  insects  of  high  type. 


Reptiles  and  amphibia  predominate. 


Amphibia  and  reptiles  develop  remark- 
ably ;  low  forms  of  mammals  appear. 


Land  plants  assume  great  importance. 


Fishes  are  abundant.  They  began  in  the 
Silurian  and  continue,  though  with 
many  changes,  to  the  present  time. 


Invertebrates  prevail.  They  continue 
abundant  to  the  present  time,  but  are 
of  different  kinds. 


No  forms  higher  than  invertebrates. 


Algonkian 
Archean 


Mostly  metamorphic  rocks;    perhaps,  in 
part,  original  crust  of  earth. 


Some  geologists  and  geographers  would  change  this  column  in  minor 
details.  In  France  and  England,  for  example,  the  Paleozoic  and 
Mesozoic  are  still  sometimes  called  "  Primary  "  and  "  Secondary," 
but  Ordovician  is  not  separated  from  the  Silurian,  while  "  Liassic  " 
may  be  introduced  after  Triassic ;  in  England,  Devonian  may  be  called 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone  " ;  in  Germany,  Permian  may  be  called  "  Dyas," 
and  Quaternary  may  be  divided  into  "  Diluvium  "  and  *"  Alluvium  " ; 
in  the  United  States  there  are  proposals  to  divide  the  Carboniferous 
into  "  Mississippian  "  and  "  Pennsylvanian  " ;  not  to  separate  Per- 
mian from  Carboniferous ;  to  separate  the  "  Comanchean  "  from 
the  Cretaceous ;  to  divide  the  Tertiary  merely  into  Eocene  and  Neo- 
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cene  ;  and  to  dmde  Quaternary  into  "  Pleistocene  "  and  "  Recent." 
Various  substitutes  have  been  suggested  for  Pre-Cambrian,  including 
"  Azoic  "  and  "  Proterozoic,"  but  Pre-Cambrian  is  most  commonly 
used. 

Maps  and  Map  Projection 

The  ideal  way  to  represent  the  features  of  the  earth's  surface  is  by 
a  model  or  relief  map.  The  globe  is  a  small  model  of  the  earth  and 
photographs  of  the  models  or  relief  maps  of  the  continents  are  shown 
in  Figs.  380,  381,  382,  383,  and  385.  Flat  maps,  however,  are  neces- 
sary for  use  in  books;  but  these,  though  convenient,  have  disad- 
vantages, especially  in  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  third  dimen- 
sion, —  height  or  depth.  When  we  come  to  represent  a  globular  area, 
like  the  earth,  upon  a  flat  map,  there  are  great  difficulties  to  overcome, 
and  the  whole  earth  has  to  be  shown  in  two  halves  or  hemispheres 
I'Figs.  18  and  277).  As  we  cannot  flatten  out  the  curved  surface  it 
is,  even  then,  necessary  to  represent  it  as  if  projected  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face, and  there  are  several  such  plans,  or  projections,  the  details  of  which 
may  be  found  in  a  text-book  of  mathematical  geography. 

One  scheme  is  to  project  the  parallels  and  meridians,  and  the 
features  of  the  earth,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  rolled  up  like  a  cylinder. 
The  unrolled  map  has  the  meridians  all  parallel  instead  of  converging, 
and  the  parallels  all  of  the  same  length.  This  is  Mercator^s  projection 
(Fig.  321).  The  distances  east  and  west  are  all  distorted,  except  on 
the  equator,  and  are  too  great  near  the  poles,  as  is  seen  by  comparing 
the  width  of  Greenland  on  Fig.  321  and  on  a  globe  (Fig.  18).  Ortho- 
graphic,  Stereograpkic ,  Globular  or  Equidistant,  Homolographic,  and 
many  other  projections  vary  with  the  assumed  position  and  distance 
of  the  observer  when  projecting  the  lines,  and  result  in  less  distortion 
than  in  Mercator's  projection.  This  is  seen  by  comparing  Greenland 
in  Fig.  486  (Homolographic  projection)  with  the  same  area  in  Fig. 
321  (Mercator's  projection).  There  are  several  Conical  Projections, 
which  suppose  the  area  of  the  map  to  be  projected  upon  a  cone  or  a 
s^es  of  cones,  similar  to  the  cylinder  of  Mercator's  projection.  These 
result  in  far  less  distortion  (see  Greenland  in  Fig.  172,  on  a  conical  pro- 
jection). The  projection  most  commonly  used  for  small  areas  is  the 
polyconic. 

Scale.  —  It  is  also  necessary  to  use  a  scale  of  reduction  in  repre- 
senting areas  upon  a  map,  an  inch  upon  the  map  equalling  so  many 
miles  or  so  many  feet  in  the  area  mapped.  These  scales  are  sometimes 
represented  on  maps  by  a  printed  statement,  as  one  inch  equals  one 
mile,  and  also  by  a  graphic  scale  of  miles,  as  on  Figs.  42  and  52,  where 
there  is  a  line  at  the  bottom,  divided  into  miles  and  parts  of  miles, 
for  measuring  distances  upon  the  map.  Sometimes  the  scale  is  also 
represented  by  a  fraction  or  a  ratio,  as  in  the  fractional  scale  inri^nF 
or  1 :  63,360,  meaning  that  one  inch  on  the  map  is  equal  to- 
63,360  inches  in  nature.    This  and  its  multiples  are  much  used  in 
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Great  Britain.     As  63,360  inches  (12  times  5280)  make  a  mile,  the  < 
of  this  map  is  exactly  one  inch  to  one  mile.     The  scale  i :  62.500  (Fi] 
115)  is  close  to  that  of  1  inch  to  i  mile,  and  this  and  directly  relat 
scales  are  commonly  used  in  United  States.    The  departure  from 
1 :  63,360  scale  is  based  upon  convenience  in  relation  to  the  decimal  sj 
tern  :  for  i :  62,500  is  related  in  a  simple  way  to  the  scaics  of  i  :  1 3S,c 
and  1 :  250,000  and  i  :  1,000,000.    In  France,  Germany,  and  other  par 
of  Europe  the  decimal  scale  of  1 :  100,000  is  very  common  on  gover 
ment  maps. 

There  is  usually  no  scale  of  miles  on  a  map  of  Mercator's  projectic 
because  of  the  distortion.     Scales  vary  according  to  the  degree 
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PlC.  35.  —  A  shadtit  nt.-ip  tm  tin:  }e(t,  :^hoHiii;i;  KilU,  valleys,  and  a  bkc.     On  the  right  tai 
contuur  map  of  the  some  area  with  a  contour  intervxl  of  20  feet. 

detail  to  be  represented  on  the  map,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 
put. 

Relief.  —  Heights  and  depths  may,  of  course,  be  represented  upon 
Uie  map  by  figures,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to  show  the  actual  shapes  of 
the  land  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  several  different  ways.  On  the  model  it  is,  of  course,  done 
by  actually  carving  a  minute  representation  of  the  real  thing,  with 
some  scale  of  reduction  {see  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  example,  on  the 
photograph  of  the  model  of  North  America,  in  Fig.  382).  On  a  flat 
map  this  is  impos-sible  except  by  photography,  and  a  variation  of  the 
same  method  is  a  system  of  shading  the  northwest  or  some  one  side  of 
all  elevations,  giving  an  effect  similar  to  what  one  would  see  if  the 
area  were  seen  in  daylight,  with  one  side  of  each  hill  and  valley  il- 
luminated by  the  sun  (Fig.  25). 

Contours.  —  Another  method  is  to  draw  lines  through  all  points 
equally  high  above  sea  level.  These  lines  are  called  contt>urs,  and  they 
represent  the  edges  of  parallel  planes,  such  as  sea  level,  and  the  suc- 
cessive levels  to  which  the  slopes  would  be  submerged  if  the  land  sank 
20  feet.  40  feel.  100  feet,  etc.      The  vertical  distance  between  these 
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\  is  called  fonimtr  itUerval.    Contours  are  closely  spaced  on  steep 

and  are  far  ai)arL  on  gentle  slopes.     They  bend  up-stream  in 

vif!e\'s  and  down  hill  on  ridges.     Figures  25,  314,  315,  and  318  are 

ur  maps. 

i  JL'  space  between  contours  may  be  shaded,  as  in  Fig.  3Q1,  where 

libe  deeper  and  deeper  tints  show  deeper  and  deeper  water.       The 

bdght  of  the  land  may  be  shown  in  a  similar  way  (Fig.  332). 

Hachares.  —  Another  plan  of  showing;  relief  is  to  omit  the  contour 

;i>  draw  short  lines  down  the  slojjcs,  as  in  Fig.  26.     These 

are  called  hachures,  and  hachure  maps  (as  Fig.  306)  give  a 

•  if  the  way  a  region  looks,  for  the  little  lines  are  short  and 

_:  iher  on  steep  slopes,  long  and  far  apart  on  gentle  slopes,  and 
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Fic,  jft.  -  A  tuchiirt-  mai).    (U.  S.  t'uosi  and  (UMdetk  Survey.) 

milted  on  flats.  They  are  commonly  used  on  United  States 
.ind  GetKJctic  Survey  maps,  for  example,  because  they  give  the 
mariner  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  near  the  coast. 
Hachures  do  not  give  as  specific  information  as  contours,  by  which  one 
aui  tell  exact  heights  throughout  the  area  of  the  map,  and  the  latter 
jre  generally  used  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  maps,  as  well 
as  in  manv  other  countries. 
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CHAPTER  II 
WEATHERING  AND   ROCK  DISINTEGRATION 

Instances  of  Disintegration 

Freshly  quarried  rock  seems  hard  and  indestructible ;  but  so  too 
does  a  piece  of  steel  from  a  blast  furnace.  Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  latter,  on  exposixre  to  the  air  and  dampness,  rusts,  decays,  and 
slowly  crumbles.  So,  too,  do  rocks,  though  the  time  required  for  their 
disintegration  may  be  longer.  The  process  might  escape  the  casual 
observation  in  the  brief  period  of  a  human  lifetime,  but  it  becomes  very 
noticeable  when  its  effects  are  magnified  by  the  passage  of  time.  For 
example,  headstones  placed  in  cemeteries  a  century  or  two  ago  have 
often  so  crumbled  that  the  inscriptions  upon  them  are  now  quite 
obliterated.  In  old  buildings  the  effects  of  disintegration  of  the 
building  stone  are  often  very  noticeable.  For  instance,  the  stone  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  London,  put  in  place  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  during  the  seven  centuries  of  exposure  to-  the  atmosphere  so 
crumbled  that  even  the  most  casual  observer  must  be  struck  by  the 
change ;  and  the  gargoyles  and  other  ornamental  parts  have  so 
cnunbled  that  many  of  them  now  are  mere  shapeless  masses  of  stone. 
EWdence  that  the  same  changes  are  in  process  in  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  clear  and  complete. 

As  stated  in  the  last  section,  the  rate  of  rock  disintegration  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  rock.  That  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  loose, 
porous,  weak  rock  which  crumbles  readily;  but  even  the  most  resist- 
ant of  rocks  are  subject  to  the  same  changes,  though  at  slower  rates. 
There  is  a  variation  in  rate  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure 
and  to  the  climate.  The  latter  point  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
Obelisk  in  Central  Park  in  New  York  City.  After  remaining  unchanged 
for  many  centuries  in  the  desert  climate  of  Egypt,  this  obelisk  was 
brought  to  the  damp,  frosty  climate  of  New  York,  and  almost  at  once 
it  began  to  crumble,  and  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  it  became 
necessar\'  to  protect  it  by  a  coating  of  glaze.  In  Brazil  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  rock  goes  to  a  depth  of  lOO  to  300  feet. 

Agents  of  Weathering 

Relation  to  the  Atmosphere.  —  Such  rock  decay,  or  disintegration, 
is  often  called  weathering,  for  the  chief  agents  by  which  the  decay  is 
brought  about  are,  directly  or  indirectly^  related  to  the  atmosphere, 
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and  lo  weather  conditions.  It  is,  however,  a  complex  process, 
which  the  weather  is  only  one  of  the  elements,  and  from  that  sia 
point  the  term  may  be  somewhat  misleading. 

The  Three  Chief  Agencies.  —  There  are  three  primary  agents 
volved  in  weathering :  f  i)  water,  (2)  atmospheric  gases,  (3)  orgamsr 
Independently  or  in  cooperation  these  work  toward  the  one  result 
rock  disintegration ;  and  each  of  the  agents  operates  both  by  mecha 
ical   and   by   chemical   processes.     Cooperating  with   weathering 
making  it  more  efTecti\'e  are  gravity  and  the  agents  of  erosion,  i 
means  of  which  the  disintegrated  rock  fragments  are  more  or  le 
completely  removed   from    the  rock  from  which   they  are  deriv< 
Where   this  removal   is  incomplete,  the  rock   fragments  remain 
mantle  rock,  Ihtis  serving  as  a  partial  protection  to  the  bed  re 
against  some  of  the  agencies  of  weathering. 


Thi:  Work  of  Water 

Although  the  process  of  weathering  is  the  combined  result  of 
action  of  .several  agents,  the  nature  of  this  process  will  be  more  casil; 
understood,  if  the  agents  he  studied  one  by  one.  and  their  aclic 
considered,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  weathering  were  the  sole  proce 
at  work. 

Chemical  Work  of  Water.  —  Among  the  agents,  that  of  water 
surely  by  far  the  most  important.     Moisture  in  the  air  together  wit 
the  atmospheric  gases  are  potent  causes  for  chemical  change,  but  tl 
action  is  mainly  confined  lo  the  very  surface  uf  the  exposed  rock 
Percolating  water,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  the  interior  of  roc 
and,  accordingly,  greatly  extends  the  process  of  weathering, 
rate  of  weathering  is,  therefore,  greatly  influenced  by  the  porosity 
the  rocks.     Some  rocks  are  quite  impervious  to  water,  but  the  grc 
majority  are  sufficiently  porous  for  the  fairly  easy  entrance  of  pe 
colating  water.     Some,  indeed,  are  so  porous  that   the  rain-wat 
quickly  soaks  into  them,  as  in  sand  beds.     In  the  Bermuda  Island 
where,  although  in  a  rainy  climate,  no  fresh  water  is  to  be  found,  I 
supply  of  drinking  water  must  be  obtained  from  rain-water  stored] 
dstcms. 

Rock  porosity  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  the  minera 
or  grains  of  which  the  uKk  is  composed  are  not  thoroughly  bou 
together.     There  are  minute  pores  or  cracks  around  the  grains 
minerals,  through  which  the  water  tinds  more  or  less  ready  passag 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ca\'itics.     The  minerals  themselves  a| 
often  traversed  by  minute  cracks,  such  as  open  cleavage  plajies,  aloB 
which  water  can  penetrate,  thus  finding  admission  into  the  very  hca 
of  the  minerals.     Furthermore  there  are  larger  cracks,  such  as  joii 
planes,  along  which  still  greater  volumes  of  water  find  entrance  into  I ' 
earth. 

U  the  percolating  water  were  pure,  the  chemical  change  or  solutic 
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rcsuUinp  from  its  entrance  into  the  rocks  would  not  be  ^cat ;  hut  no 
l>crcolaling  water  is  pure,  for  in  its  passage  through  the  air  it  carries 
with  it  atmospheric  gases,  notably  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  in 
its  passage  through  the  soil  it  is  also  armed  with  organic  acids.  Thus 
charged,  water  becomes  a  potent  agent  of  solution-of-*ome  minerals 
and  of  decay  of  others.  DissoKing  one  kind  of  mineral  in  a  rock, 
even  to  ever  so  slight  an  amount,  and  only  around  its  boundaries,  helps 
to  reduce  the  cohesion  of  the  mineral  grains,  and  thus  induces  crum- 
bling. In  some  rocks  the  soluble  minerals  arc  present  in  such  amounts 
as  to  make  this  cause  for  rock  disintegration  of  much  importance. 

Minerals  that  are  not  directly  .soluble  arc  often  open  to  change  in 
chemical  composition  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  nature  of  this 
change  is  not  unlike  that  to  which  iron  is  subject.  A  nail,  for  example, 
exposed  to  damp  air,  first  becomes  dull,  then  rusty,  and  ultimately  is 
reduced  to  a  poAvder  of  iron  rust.  In  this  case  water  and  oxygen  from 
the  air  have  formed  a  chemical  compound  with  the  metallic  iron, 
changing  the  form,  the  chemical  composition,  the  hardness,  and  even 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  original  iron.  This  change  is  oxidation 
and  hydration,  and  the  resulting  iron  rust  is  the  hydraled  oxide  of 
iron,  consisting  of  irun,  oxygen,  and  water,  chemically  combined. 
Similar  changes  occur  in  some  of  the  rock-forming  minerals.  There 
are,  for  example,  certain  minerals  containing  iron:  and  oxygen  and 
water  acting  upon  these  produce  an  iron  rust  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
resulting  from  the  rusting  of  a  nail.  The  red  and  yellow  colours  so 
common  in  rocks  and  soils  are  stains  due  to  the  rusting  or  decay  of  iron 
minerals. 

Other  minerals,  such  as  feldspar,  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be 
scratched  with  the  knife,  and  so  clear  and  transparent  as  to  be  glassy, 
slowly  suffer  chemical  change  in  the  presence  of  water,  ox>'gen,  carbon 
dioxide,  or  other  substances,  so  that  they  fnially  lose  their  glassy 
appearance,  are  no  longer  hard,  and  are  transformed  to  a  white  powder 
which  crumbles  between  the  fingers.  As  in  case  of  solution,  so  here, 
the  change  is  most  readily  carried  on  along  ihe  crevices  through  which 
water  percolates.  Thus  it  hapjiens  that  the  minerals  of  rocks,  when 
studied  under  the  microscope,  are  often  found  to  be  decayed  around 
the  boundaries,  or  along  the  cleavage  planes,  while  elsewhere  they  are 
fresh  and  unweathered.  By  the  crumbling  of  some  of  the  mineral 
grains  in  a  rock  it  is  so  weakened  that  disintegration  naturally  results. 
Furthermore  some  of  the  decayed  mineral  may  be  actually  removed 
from  the  rock  by  the  percolating  water,  for  among  the  products  of 
these  chemical  changes  there  arc  often  produced  compounds  which 
are  easily  soluble,  although  the  original  mineral  was  insoluble. 

The  rate  at  which  the  chemical  work  of  water  proceeds,  naturally 
varies  greatly  according  to  conditions,  such  as  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
the  comixisilion  of  the  rock,  the  porosity  of  the  rock,  the  exposure 
of  the  rock,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water,  and  the  tempera- 
ture.    Speaking  generally,  this  form  of  rock  disintegration  is  most 
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rapid  and  most  effective  in  warm,  humid  climates,  where  there  is  i 
abundance  of  water,  there  is  much  decaying  vegetation  to  suppl 
carbon  dioxide  and  organic  acids,  and  the  temperature  of  the  perc 
lating  water  is  high.     It  thus  happens  that  in  such  regions  the  mant 
rock  is  often  very  thick,  and  the  bed  rock  is  decayed  to  a  great  dept 
even  scores  of  feet  below  the  surface.     It  should  he  noted,  howeve 
that  one  reason  for  this  thick  blanket  of  disintegrated  rock  in  tropic 
regions   is   the  protection  that  vegetation  gi\'cs  the  unconsolidat 
mantle  nxk  against  such  agents  of  erosion  as  the  winds  and  running 
water.     The  chemical  work  of  water  in  rock  disintegration  is  least 

effective  in  arid  climates,  where  there 
is  little  moisture,  and  in  frigid  zones, 
where  the  soil  is  frozen  so  that  perco- 
lating water  is  unable  to  enter. 

Mechanical  Work  of  Water.  —  The 
freezing  of  water  is  a  potent  agent  of 
rock  dLsintegration,  for  when  ice  is 
forme<!  in  rock  crevices  and  cavities 
{Fig.  27)  it  exerts  such  a  strong  press- 
ure against  the  cavity  walls  that  the 
rock  may  be  broken.  .\s  the  water 
changes  to  ice,  it  expands  and  must, 
therefore,  have  more  room,  which,  if 
in  a  closed  or  nearly  closed  cavity,  it 
can  obtain  only  by  enlarging  the  cavity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  bottles  of 
water  burst  when  exposed  to  freezing; 
and  even  bombshells  and  cannon  have 
been  broken  by  the  powerful  force  of 
expanding  water  during  freezing.  At 
a  temperature  of  ,^0°  F.  a  pressure  of 
about  138  tons  to  the  square  foot  is  exerted  by  the  ice  forming  in  a 
closed  cavity. 

To  this  enormous  force  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  regions 
of  frost  are  frequently  subjected.  The  water  in  the  microscopic 
crevices,  as  well  as  that  in  the  larger  cracks  and  openings,  must,  on 
freezing,  find  space  for  increase  in  volume.  Where  the  cavities  are 
open,  the  full  force  of  the  expansion  will  not  be  exerted  ;  but  even  here 
some  force  is  applied  against  the  ca\ity  walls,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  difficulty  with  which  the  ice  is  forced  out  of  the  cavity. 
As  a  result  of  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  rock  cavities,  disintegration 
is  caused,  both  by  the  breaking  off  of  minute  bits,  and  by  the  disrup- 
tion of  large  masses.  With  alternate  thawing  and  freezing,  such  as 
accompanies  the  succession  of  warm  days  and  cold  nights,  tlie  frost 
work  is  repeated  again  and  again  during  a  single  season.  This  cause 
for  rock  disintegration  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the  colder  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  it  naturally  assumes  greatest  importance  in  the  polar  regions 


Frc.  37  —  ['ercdatinfi  walerihfti  hn^i 
frozen  after  ueping  out  of  the-  rock 
nlonK  j<unt  plane!*.  Within  IhcrfCk 
it  it  a  mectuuiical  Hgent  uf  weather- 
ing- 
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and  in  high  mountains  (Fig.  30).  In  such  places,  in  summer,  there  is 
frequent  alternation  of  temperature  from  above  to  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  there  is  abundance  of  moisture.  There,  frost  action  is  the 
principal  agent  of  weathering.  By  it,  the  exposed  bed  rock  is  so  dis- 
nq>ted,  that  its  surface  i&  covered  with  a  layer  of  loose,  angular,  frost- 
riven  blocks.  For  example,  on  certain  low,  flat-topped  hills  in  Spitz- 
bcrgen  one  may  walk  for  a  mile  or  more  over  a  field  of  angular  rocks 
with  no  bed  rock  and  no  soil  to  be  seen,  while  on  the  steeper  slopes 
the  large  angular  fragments  may  often  be  seen  and  heard  to  break  away 
from  the  bed  rock  under  the  influence  of  the  frost  action,  and  to  fall  to 
the  cliff  base.  This  powerful  quarrying  work  of  frost  is  similarly 
potent  among  lofty  mountains  where  there  are  extensive  fields  of 
frost-riven  rock  fragments  (Fig.  30)  on  the  more  gentle  slopes,  and 
accumulations  of  them  at  the  cli§  base.  Frost  action  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  rapidly  acting  causes  for  the  lowering  of  lofty 
mountain  peaks  and  ridges. 

Frost  action  is  an  effective  agent  of  weathering  in  cool  temperate 
regions,  though  its  effects  are  far  less  noticeable  than  in  higher  lati- 
tudes and  altitudes.  The  breaking  away  of  rock  fragments  from  cliffs, 
and  the  disruption  of  exposed  rock  occur  here  as  in  colder  climates; 
and  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  soil  is  often  very  noticeable.  As  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  occur,  the  ice  that  forms  in  the  porous  soil,  seeking 
relief  on  expansion  by  rising  toward  the  surface,  pushes  before  it  soil 
particles,  stones,  and  even  boulders;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
freezing  of  water  in  the  soil  particles  themselves  helps  to  break  them 
up  and  make  the  soil  finer  in  grain.  Frost  work,  is,  therefore, 
an  effective  agent  in  rock  disintegration  and  in  soil  formation ;  but 
its  activity  is  limited  to  a  much  narrower  zone  than  that  of  percolating 
water,  for  it  is  essentially  confined  to  that  surface  film  of  soil  or  rock 
in  which  there  can  be  frequent  alternation  of  temperature  above  and 
below  the  freezing  point.  Therefore  frost  work  is  most  effective  in 
those  places  where  the  slope  is  sufficiently  great  for  the  frost-riven 
blocks  to  freely  fall  away  when  disrupted ;  while  on  lesser  slopes  its 
effectiveness  diminishes  as  the  mantle  of  weathered  rock  accumulates. 

Atmospheric  Work 

The  air  is  an  agent  of  erosion,  a  subject  treated  in  a  later  section. 
It  is  also  effective  in  rock  disintegration,  acting  in  this  respect  both 
directly  and  indirectly  through  its  influence  upon  temperature.  Like 
water,  it  works  both  chemically  and  mechanically. 

Chemical  Wovk  of  the  Air.  —  In  a  dry  state  the  air  has  little  jiower 
for  chemical  change  in  rocks,  but  with  its  vapour  content,  the  gases, 
notably  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  become  important  agents  of  rock 
change.  The  processes  which  result  from  the  action  of  water  vapour, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  are  essentially  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  percolating  water,  already  discussed  —  namely,  solution, 
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oxidation,  hydration,  and  other  changes  in  the  chemical  compositioi 
of  the  rock-forming  mineraLs.  But  this  action  is  confined  practicall; 
to  the  very  surface,  atthouxh,  as  we  have  seen,  the  extension  of  weathc: 
ing  into  the  rock  beneath  the  surface  is  greatly  aided  by  the  oxyg< 
and  carbon  dioxide  supplied  to  the  percolating  water,  which  itself 
supplied  to  the  atmosphere  as  vapour  condensed  to  rain.     Thus  in-^ 

directly  the  atmosphere  is  a  very  im 
portant  aid  to  rock  disintegration  b; 
means  of  chemical  change. 

In  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
chemical  changes  in  rocks,  the  air  i 
of  least  imiwrtance  in  arid  and  de; 
lands  where  the  water  vapour  conten 
is  least ;  and  it  is  most  effective  in 
humid  regions.  I'he  chemical  work 
of  the  air  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  certain  foreign  substances.  For 
instance,  in  large  cities,  the  abun- 
dance of  carbon  dioxide,  coal  gases^ 
and  other  impurities  increases  the 
activity  of  the  air  in  this  respect. 
The  presence  of  salt  in  the  air, 
brought  to  the  lands  by  the  east 
winds,  produces  a  noticeable  effect 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where,  after  a 
few  years'  exposure,  chimneys  lean  to 
the  east  because  of  the  action  of  the 
damp  salt  air  in  removing  the  cement 
between  the  bricks. 

Mechanical  Work  of  the  Air.  — 
Directly  the  atmosphere  is  of  little 
importance  as  an  agent  of  weather- 
ing by  mechanical  means,  but  indi- 
rectly, through  its  influence  upon 
temperature,  it  is  an  efl^ective  agent. 
In  parts  of  the  earth,  notably  in  dry 
climates,  there  are  great  ranges  in 
temperature  during  the  day,  some- 
times as  much  as  70^  or  80*,  and 
even  more.  The  rocks  become  even  warmer  than  the  air,  due  to 
absorption  of  heat,  and  their  temperature  in  the  fiUl  sunlight  may 
rise  to  as  much  as  120°  or  130°,  while  at  night,  by  radiation,  there 
is  a  rapid  fall  to  60°  or  less. 

Warming  causes  expansion,  and  cooling  contraction,  so  that  there  is 
a  constant  straining  of  the  minerals,  analogous  in  a  U'sser  degree  to 
that  caused  in  a  piece  of  glass  when  it  is  rapidly  heated  over  a  flame, 
wheOf  as  is  well  known,  it  will  snap  into  pieces.    This  straimng  is 
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the  cflecl  of  ht^atinn  tlic  suKolc  of  ix 
rock:  amditionn  in)  ai  uniform  u-m- 
peraturc.  (b)  with  fxiwnaion  of  Lhr 
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ticm  of  the  same  surfncc-  when  tcxtlerl- 
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fltffcrential,  for  some  minerals  cx])and  and  contract  at  one  rate,  some 
a  another ;  and  some  minerals,  such  as  those  that  arc  black  in  colour, 
rtach  a  higher  temperature  than  others,  such  as  the  white  and  trans- 
[larcnl  minerals.  Consequently,  as  rock  is  warmefl  there  is,  in  the  first 
pUcc,  an  cTpansion  of  the  entire  mass  whose  temperature  is  raised, 
Antl  there  is  also  set  up  within  the  warmed  area  a  series  uf  strains  of 
ii>mpk-x  nature  by  which  the  minerals  lend  to  pull  apart  along  their 
boundaries. 

Exioliation.  —  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  through  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  the  outer  layers  uf  rocks  are  weathered  and  made 
to  cmmble.  Not  only  are  small  grains  loosened,  but  layers  are  cracked 
nff  and  peeled  away,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomenon  called  tjcfoliation. 
Some  \'arieties  of  rock  exposed  to  this  phase  of  weathering  present  a 
bycred  outer  structure  resembling  that  of  an  onion,  from  which  it  is 
|w«Bible  to  pr>'  off  one  ur  more  layers,  already  loosened,  but  not  yet 

-  'v  ready  to  fall  away  naturally  (Fig.  28), 

J  Puliation  is  a  phenomenon  especially  common  in  arid  climates 
wbete  the  (iaily  changes  of  lemi>erature  are  especially  rapid  ;  but  it  is 
aho  noticeably  present  on  high  mountains,  and  is  not  absent  in  humid 
regions.  Although  capable  of  production  by  temperature  change 
aJooe.  exfoliation  is  often  the  result  of  a  cooperation  of  causes  in  which 
are  included  change  of  temjierature,  chemical  change,  and  frost 
^KtiOQ. 

The  Work  of  OROAmsus 

Many  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  plant,  are  contributing  toward 
the  disintegration  of  rocks,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  lx>th  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  means. 


Work    of    Plants.  —  Lichens 

jng  10  TocV.  surfaces,  loiisen 

pr>'  olT  particles  by  mechani- 

I  means  as  they  grow,  and  .they 

in   chemical    changes,   both 

Jy   by  abstracting   mineral 

inoes,    and     indirectly    by 

tBRSMAing  moisture  un  the  rmk 

tfttrfaCT    and    supplying   organic 

to  it.     Higher  plants  opcr- 

in  the  same  directions  both 

opcio  the  bed  rrtck  and  u(>on  I  he 

vifl.     .A3  the  pltint  nx>ls  grow. 

they  often  exert  a  powerful  force, 

"    it-nl  to  wedge  off  both  small 

irge  rock  fragments  (Fig. 

r.)  break  up  the  *oiI  particles;  :»nd  by  the  decay  of  the  plant 
ir  on  and  in  the  soil,  organic  aci<ls  are  ]m>duce<l  which  add 

lu  the  etfideocy  of  percolating  water  as  an  agent  of  chemical  change. 
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In  the  production  and  comminution  of  soil  there  is  a  process  of  high 
importance,  the  exact  operation  of  which  is  at  present  only  partly* 
understood.    This  is  the  abstraction  of  mineral  matter  from  the  soil, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  disintegrated  rock  is  taken  into  the  plan 
in  solution,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  plant,  left  on  the  surface  in 
finely- textured  stale.    In  this  way,  by  the  action  of  multitudesof  plants, 
there  is  a  slow  reduction  and  wastage  of  the  soil.     At  least  a  [)art  ol 
this  process  is  performed  by  bacteria,  but  an  efficient  aid  in  it  is  th 
hairlike  roots  of  the  plant. 

Work  of  Animals.  —  Animals  aid  in  rock  disintegration  mainly  b; 
work  u[>on  the  already  partly  disintegrated  rcxrk  of  the  soil,     .\mong 
those  animals  which  are  efficient  aids  to  weathering  are  the  burrowing 
animals,  such  as  the  ground  squirrel,  the  prairie  dog,  the  woo<lchuckj 
the  earthworm,  and  the  ant.     AH  of  these  aid  to  some  extent  h 
furnishing  chemical  substances  to  percolating  water;  by  bringing  soil 
particles  to  the  surface  and  hence  to  a  zone  of  greater  exposure ;   an 
by  rendering  the  soil  more  porous  and,  hence,  more  open  t{j  percolatin, 
water..    Some  of  tJiem,  like  the  earthworm,  also  aid  in  the  commin 
tion  of  the  soil  liy  passing  it  through  their  intestinal  tract.      Amon;^ 
the  burrowing  animals  the  earthworm  in  temperate  climates  and  the' 
ant  in  the  warmtT  regions  are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  among  the  signihcant  agencies  in  the  production  and 
comminution  of  soil,  one  of  the  final  stages  in  rock  disintegration. 

Man,  in  his  civilized  state,  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  elTectivi 
organic  agents  in  weathering.  By  tunnelling  into  the  earth,  by  quarry- 
ing, by  excavating,  by  ploughing,  antl  by  removal  of  natural  vegetation 
he  is  aiding  in  the  prrMresses  of  weathering  in  most  important  ways 
but  this  work  is  only  recent  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  develoj 
ment  of  land  forms,  the  Infiuence  of  man  as  an  agent  of  weathering 
may  l>e  ignored. 


lO 
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Variations  in  Rate  (:>f  Weatherlnc 

While  each  of  the  agents  mentioned  above,  acting  in  each  of  ih 
ways  described,  is  b\'  itself  a  factor  in  weathering,  the  [>rocess  of  rocli 
disintegration,  viewed  broadly,  is  the  result  of  a  complex  interactior 
of  all  these  agents,  one  dominating  here,  another  there.  The  genera 
result  is  to  cause  a  slow  wasting  of  the  surface,  the  production  of 
layer  of  disintegrated  rock  of  variable  thickness,  and  the  reduction  of] 
solid  rock  to  sufficient  degree  of  softness  or  comminution  to  i>ennit 
ready  transportation  by  the  agents  of  emsion.  * 

Influence  of  the  Rock.  —  The  rate  at  which  weathering  succeeds  it 
this  result  depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  some  inherent  in  th€^ 
rock,  others  dependent  u|ion  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  effective 
agents  in  a  given  locahty.  The  rocks  themselves  vary  (/;)  in  porosity, 
{b)  in  the  solubiUly  of  the  component  minerals,  (()  in  the  stability  of 
the  minerals,  that  is,  in  the  ease  with  which  they  undergo  cheraicaU 
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change  in  the  presence  of  water  and  atmospheric  gases.  Rocks  com- 
posed of  relatively  insoluble  and  stable  minerals,  so  closely  set  as  to 
reduce  porosity  to  a  minimum,  are  disinlegralcd  very  slowly,  while 
porous,  soluble  rocks,  or  rocks  with  unstable  minerals,  weather  raj)idly. 

Influence  of  Climate.  —  Both  the  rate  and  the  nature  of  the 
weathering  processes  vary  with  the  cUmate,  one  form,  like  frost,  domi- 
nating in  cold  climates ;  another,  like  solution  and  chemical  change, 
in  warm,  humid  climates;  and  a  third,  like  the  effect  of  temperature 
change,  in  arid  climates.  Speaking  generally,  weathering  is  least 
rapid  in  arid  cUmates,  for  there  the  work  of  water  and  of  life  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum ;  but  whether  the  rapid  disintegration  by  frost  action  in 
cold  climates  is  a  more  effecti\e  agent  of  weathering  than  the  solution 
and  chemical  change  of  warm,  humid  regions,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
lo  slate. 

Influence  of  Structure.  —  In  certiin  exposures  rock  weathers  far 
more  rapidly  than  in  others.  If,  for  example,  there  is  a  plane  of  more 
easy  [iercolation  in  a  rock,  it  is  important  whether  tlial  plane  lies 
horizontally  or  vertically,  for,  if  the  latter,  it  offers  a  freer  passage  of 
water  into  the  rock.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
whether  the  rock  is  crossed  by  many  (Fig.  i?)  or  by  few  joint  planes, 
for,  if  the  former,  the  extent  of  the  rock  surface  exposed  to  the  air  and 
to  the  effects  of  freely  moving  water  is  greatly  increiused.  Even  more 
im}>ortant  than  cither  of  those  is  the  question  whether  the  nnrk  is 
exposed  to  the  air  or  is  protected  by  mantle  rock. 

Influence  of  Slop«.  —  The  most  widespread  and  efficient  cause  for 
the  exposure  of  rock  to  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  constant  disintegration 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  steepness  of  slope,  as  a  result  of  which  frag- 
ments fall  away  under  the  pull  of  gravity  as  fast  as  they  arc  dislodged. 
On  such  slopes  weathering  may  maintain  its  activity,  and  rock  disinte- 
gration proceeds  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  partly  because  of  the  abundance 
of  such  slopes  among  lofty  mountains  tliat  the  rate  of  weathering  there 
is  rapid.  Other  causes  for  the  maintenance  of  bare  rock  surfaces  are 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  running  water,  which  strip  away  the  rock 
fragments  as  fast  as  weathering  dislodges  them. 

Influence  of  Vegetation  Cover.  —  A  linal  important  influence  in  rate 
of  weathering  Is  the  extent  of  the  vegetation  cover.  Wlule  plants 
are  aids  to  weathering  in  significant  respects,  as  outlined  above,  they 
exert,  on  the  other  hand,  an  important  conserving  effect,  j>rotecting 
both  soil  and  rt>ck  from  some  of  the  agents  of  weathering,  and,  by  their 
protective  influence,  and  by  the  tangle  of  roots  which  they  send  into 
the  soil,  tending  to  hold  the  mantle  rock  in  its  place,  and  thus  kecj)  the 
bed  rock  protected  by  the  blanket  of  products  of  disintegration  which 
the  agents  of  erosion  tend  lo  remove.  It  is  probable  that  tht*  general 
protective  effect  of  vegetation  is  far  more  important  than  its  destruc- 
tive effect  in  directly  and  indirectly  assisting  in  the  processes  of 
weathering.  Where  a  land  surface  bears  but  little  vegetation,  as  in 
arid  lands,  erosion  by  wind  and  running  water  has  a  much  greater 
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tendency  to  remove  the  soil  cover  than  in  humid  forested  area 
The  stripping  off  of  vegetation  in  a  humid  climate  has  the  sac 
tendency  of  permiltijig  the  mantle  of  disintegrated  rock  to  be  removec 
and  the  bare  rock  to  be  exj>osed,  instances  of  which  abound  in  regior 
where  man  has  carelessly  interfered  in  nature's  balance.  In  thj 
respect,  as  in  others,  man  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  animals  con 
Iributing  toward  rock  disintegration. 


Results  of  Weathebing 

The  prime  result  of  weathering  is  the  transformation  of  resistan^ 
rock  to  a  fragmental  condition,  in  which  its  removal  l>t*comes  an  easic 
task  for  the  agents  of  erosion.     It  is,  therefore,  a  cooperative  ppoce 
in  the  denudation  of  the  land,  preparing  the  rock  for  removal.     Inc 
dental  to  this  are  a  series  of  phenomena,  dependent  upon  the  rate  of 
preparation,  the  rate  of  removal,  and  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
removal. 

Influence  upon  Topography.  —  Since  the  rate  of  disintegration 
varies,  according  to  the  climate,  the  slope,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
the  influence  of  weathering  varies  from  place  to  place.  In  cold  cli- 
mates gentle  slopes  are  covered  with  a  field  of  angular  blocks  of  frost- 
riven  rock;  in  warm  climates  similar  slo]>es  arc  clothed  in  a  mantle 
of  soil ;  on  steep  slopes,  rugged  rock  cliffs  appear,  while  gentle  slopes 
are  smoothed  with  a  blanket  of  disintegrated  rock. 

Even  more  noticeable  than  this,  however,  is  the  influence  exerted 
by  weathering  upon  rocks  of  ditTcnnt  degrees  of  resistance.  Weather- 
ing is  a  delicate  tool  of  rock  sculpture,  detecting  even  minute  differences 
in  rock  texture  and  composition,  antl  etching  them  out  into  relief. 
A  fossil,  embedded  in  a  rock,  will  be  etched  into  relief  if  more  resistant 
than  the  enclosing  matrix,  and  even  its  delicate  markings  wilJ  be 
brought  out  clearly ;  or,  if  less  resistant,  its  site  will  be  transformed  to  a 
ca\nty  by  the  work  of  weathering.  Minerals  that  are  more  resistant 
than  their  neighbours  will  be  etched  into  relief,  and  cavities  will  be 
worked  into  the  surface  on  the  sites  of  the  weaker  minerals. 

Still  larger  differences  in  rock  resistance  are  discoiered  by  weather- 
ing, and  the  tn]>ography  influenced  thereby.  In  sedimentary  strata, 
for  example,  the  weaker  beds  are  eaten  away  and  the  resistant  beds 
left  in  greater  relief.  Here  weathering  is  only  the  agent  of  disintegra- 
tion, but  cooperating  with  it  are  agents  of  removal  by  which  the 
effects  of  disintegration  are  continued  and  made  more  manifest.  By 
the  combined  action  of  disintegration  and  removal  of  the  products 
of  disintegration  by  gravity,  wind,  or  water,  resistant  beds  are  brought 
into  prominence,  on  a  small  or  large  scale  according  to  the  degree  of 
difference  in  resistance  of  the  associated  strata.  ^H 

The  rcsidting  topographic  form  naturally  varies,  not  only  accord^l 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  but  its  altitude.     Thus  horizontal  strata 
are  etched  along  the  horizontal  outcrop,  giving  rise  to  alternate  linear 
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diffs  of  resistant  rock  and  less  steeply  inclined  intermediate  slopes  of 
weaker  rock  (Fig.  67).  Inclined  strata  (dve  rise  to  ridges  where  the 
rcssl&nt  rock  outcrops,  and  to  intermediate  valleys  where  the  rocks 
ore  weaker.  Massive  rocks  weather  into  forms  quite  different  from 
\ho^  of  bedded  rocks  in  which  there  are  alternations  in  degree  of 
resistance  from  layer  to  layer;  and  minutely  jointed  rocks  weather 
both  at  a  different  rate,  and  into  different  forms  from  those  that  are 
not  greatly  jointed. 

There  is.  therefore,  a  vast  difference  in  the  rale  of  weathering, 
i:ri'rding  to  structure,  texture,  and  attitude  of  rocks,  and  these  dif- 
;:<.  rices  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  determination  of  topo- 
graphic form.  It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the 
result  is  not  the  sole  [jroduct  of  weatliering,  but  of  cooperation  between 
weathering  and  erosion.  It  is  a  part  of  the  lowering  of  the  surface  in 
which  some  portions  go  faster  than  others.  This  process  may  be 
■-:ited  as  a  law  as  follows  :  that  in  the  ^cnerul  reduction  of  tfie  surface 
?;  Uzf  lands  those  rocks  which  are  resistatU  t^  weathering  terui  to  lag  behind 
those  which  are  less  resistattt,  ami,  tfirrrfore,  to  give  rise  to  prominences. 
It  is  to  the  operation  of  this  law  that  we  owe  most  mountain  peaks, 
most  plateau  escarpments,  and  other  topographic  forms,  the  nature 
of  which  will  serve  as  topics  for  later  fliscussion.  A  large  |>art  of  the 
Uipographic  detail  of  the  lands  is  dependent  in  a  basal  way  upon  the 
:  -  rery  by  weathering  of  differences  in  rock  structure,  texture,  and 
.    -i  jde. 

The  Aid  of  Weathering  to  Agents  of  Erosion.  — As  rock  disintegrates, 
the  products  of  disintegration  are  subject  also  to  removal  by  gra\ity, 
wind,  and  water,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  removal,  these  protlucts 
ire  used  by  the  agents  of  erosion  as  tools  in  their  work  of  erosion. 
Thus  weathering  is  an  aid  to  erosion,  not  merely  in  di.sintcgrating  the 
resistant  rocks  so  that  they  can  l>e  more  easily  worn  away,  but  also  in 
giving  to  the  agents  of  erosion  rock  fragments  with  which  they  can 
scour  and  grinfi  away  the  resistant  unwealhcrcd  r<K'ks.  Were  it  not 
for  this  aid  of  weathering,  the  rate  of  erosion  by  wind,  waves,  and  rivers 
would  be  far  less  rapid. 

The  weathered  particles  are  transported  by  the  agents  of  erosion  to 
a  place  of  rest,  there  accumulating  in  strata  of  sedimentary  rock. 
Tr.ir  (m|  back  to  their  ultimate  source,  most  of  the  materials  in  the  sedi- 
•iry  strata  have  been  derived  from  some  previous  state  of  consoli- 
ij..  d  n>ck,  and  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  their  removal  to  a  place 
iA  deposit  has  been  the  disintegnition  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  agents  of 
weathering.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  ti)  consider  weathering  as  funda- 
mentally important  in  the  derivation  of  the  vast  series  of  sedimentary 
strata  which  have  accumulated  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  during  the  long  ages  of  past  denudation. 

Deposits  of  Weathered  Rock  Fragments.  —  While  some  of  the  pro<l- 
u<ts  of  rtK:k  disintegration  are  moved  by  the  agents  of  erosion  far 
away  from  their  source  of  origin,  other  portions  come  to  rest  close  by 
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their  source.     Among  these  are  deposits  in  whose  movemeQt  gravity] 
has  been  the  prime  aRent  of  transportation. 

Talus.  —  Thla  finds  typical  illustration  in  those  deposits  called  /d/wf  J 
which  accumulate  at  the  base  nf  cliffs  by  the  frequent  fall  of  rock' 
fragments  loosened  by  weathering  ( Fig.  30).  They  consist  of  angular 
pieces  of  rock  of  var\-ing  size,  from  minute  bits  to  larger  blocks  whose 
origin  is  easily  proved  not  merely  by  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  but 
also  by  actual  observation  of  the  process  of  its  production ;  for  the  fall 
of  fragments  from  the  cliff  is  often  seen.     Among  mountains  where 
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cliffs  are  high  and  weathering  active,  the  rate  of  talus  accumulation  is 
rapid.  In  the  St.  Elias  Range  of  Alaska,  for  instance,  every  morning 
for  over  a  week  when  the  sun's  rays  warmed  the  surface  of  a  cliff 
and  melted  the  ice  that  had  formed  in  the  crevices  during  the  preceding^ 
night,  sharp  reports  were  heard  by  the  author  as  rock  fragments  were™ 
dislodged,  and  the  falling  blocks  could  be  seen  descending  the  talus 
at  the  clif!  base.  h 

If  there  is  a  stream  or  other  transjwrting  agent  at  the  cliff  base  toH 
remove  the  talus,  its  growth  is  limited,  and  the  excess  of  supply  is  taken 
over  by  the  agent  of  erosion,  and  removed  to  other  places.     But  if 
there  is  no  such  agent  of  removal,  the  talus  accumulates,  forming  a| 
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^deposit  which  slowly  rises  up  the  cliiT  base,  protecting  it 
eathering,  and  thereby  limitiDg  its  own  supply  and 
growth.  Lllimaiely  the  upward  growth  of  the  talus  will  reach 
a  balance  between  supply  from  above  and  removal  below.  Some  of 
the  most  pleasing  cunes  in  mountain  topography  arc  those  of  the 
IaIos  sJope,  especialh'  when  the  supply  of  rock  fragments  has  become 
so  diminished  that  vegetation  is  enabled  to  clothe  it.  Above  the 
limber  line,  and  below  it  wherever  the  talus  supply  Is  rapid  enough, 
the  talus  slopes  arc  almost,  if  not  quite,  free  from  vegt-tation  cover. 
Tbe>-  often  attain  the  slope  of  loose  rock  fragments  at  rest,  up  which  it 
b  difficult  to  climb,  and  on  which  one  may  start  a  boulder  rolling 
(iK'ie  motion  sets  up  a  sliding  of  an  extensive  area  of  unstable  talus. 
Deposits  due  to  Creep.  —  Even  on  slopes  so  gentle  tliat  the  mantle 
is  able  to  completely  cover  them,  there  is  a  <lnwnhill  movement 
fragments,  often  so  slow  that  it  cannot  be  obser\cd,  though  its 
are  noticeable.  This  movement,  called  (reep  or  soil  flow  — 
ciion  —  is  determined  primarily  by  gravity,  though  it  is  aided 
xiiialing  water,  which  lubricates  the  particles  and.  therefore, 
lipping  more  easy.  By  slow  creep  (Fig.  .^i),  the  mantle  rock 
idily  muving  from  higher  to  lower  positions,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
riM^ns  why  the  layer  uf  disintegrated  rock  is  commonly  thicker  at 
:  than  on  hill  slope  and  hill  .side.  As  a  result  of  creep.  trces_, 
_on  JulLalupe*. are  ftomcttinei*^ tne4tned-bec-«ufte  of  downhill- 
]f  .„;i  ifi,.  1  { vers. uL the  bed-rock  ovccwliich  ihutjwplas 
liijj.  Creep,  though  so  slow  as  to  escape  casual 
>  sn  V,  iijisprtad  and  so  continuous  that  it  is  to  be 
ued  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  for  the  removal  of  rock  waste, 
far  le'is  spectacular,  creep  U  probably  much  more  important 
agent  of  removal  of  disintegrated  rock  than  talus  forma- 
rhich  is  contineti  to  the  relatively  rare  areas  of  cliff  outcrop, 
is  closely  related  to  talus  formation  in  that  it  is  dependent 
iy  upon  the  downhill  pull  of  gravity ;  and  in  a  sense  it  might  be 
icccd  the  analogue  of  talus  development  upon  gentler  slopes. 
>we\'er,  a  more  complex  process,  for,  be.sides  mere  gravity  pull 
proiously  ilisintegrated  rock  fragments,  there  is  the  action  of 
lating  water  and  rain  wash^  thawing  and  freezing,  expansion  and 
'^  '  rj^c  of  tcmperarure,  and  the  push  of  the  wind, 
^^^  red  sTopes.^AII  these  causes  cooperate  to  aid 

"fSvTLy  in  it^  la»k  ol  drawing  the  loose  fragments  down  the  gentle 
^slopes. 

Avalanches  and  Landslides.  —  A  third  expression  of  graWty  work 
>n  more  or  less  completely  weathered  rcxk  is  the  occasional  fall  of 
irge  masses  of  rock,  called  avalancfies  or  landdidrs.  This  is  especially 
Qon  in  lofty  mountains,  though  observed  on  lesser  scale  in  regions 
itJer  slopes.  There  is  every  gradation  from  the  loosening  and 
^  of  a  small  piece  of  rock  from  a  clilT  to  a  huge  landslide  involving 
reds  of  cubic  vards  of  rock  and  earth.     Here,  as  in  so  many  other 


FiC-  ,Ji-  —  Features  due  lo  crcrp.     Up[M?r  view  (Hardin)  shows  ro»k  layi-rs  lient  dnwn  hill 
in  Pennsylvania.    Lowtir  xicw  (Atwood,  U.  S.  ttcol.  Survey)  shuws  Ihc  displaccmcat  | 
of  a  railway  by  hilkide  creep  near  (he  Yukon  River. 
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phepotnena  of  the  earth's  surface,  however,  the  same  phenomenon 
|4n*y  re^Aill  from  more  than  one  cause.     Landslides,  for  example,  may 
|bc  started  by  the  undermining  action  of  a  stream  UowinR  at  a  cliff 
or  by  the  ocean  waves  cutting  back  at  the  base  of  a  sea  clifF; 
'<  r  steepening  a  valley  slope  by  its  erosive  action  ;  or  by 
water  dissolving  out  a  cavern  whose  roof  falls  in;   or 
<Z  effect  of  water  percolatinR  along  planes  of  easy  passage 
..  or  even  by  man  in  mining  at  the  base  of  a  cliff.     It  is 
^ixil  always  easy  to  tell  the  exact  cause  by  which  sufficient  instability 
pven  a  slope  to  permit  its  avalancbing  to  lower  levels,  and  often 

irrnlty  the  result  of  more  than  a  single  cause. 

brtbcT  due  to  weathering  or  to  other  cause.  landslides  in  general 

hnay  he  considereti  a  part  of  that  disintegration  by  which  the  rocks 

iuced  t(t  fragmental  condition.     In  many  land.slides,  and 

r  ones  are  included,  in  the  vast  majority,  the  primary 

(■  do^Tifall  are  weathering  and  the  pull  of  gra\ity.     On 

-ides  in  mountain  regions,  weathering  has  opened  up 

;ind  uther  cavities,  into  which  water  finds  its  way,  to 

rk  further  either  in  the  form  of  frost  or  of  underground 

[ih^fcr.     Ultimately  a  part  of  the  steep  valley  wall  becomes  so  unstable 

»\Hly  pulls  it  down,  though  it  sometimes  haf)pens  that  the  final 

t  for  movement  is  the  pressure  of  a  strong  wind  or  the  weight  of  a 

''ill.  or  the  melting  out  of  the  frost,  or  the  vigorous  shaking 

lake.     In  all  cases  the  landslide  is  the  final  descent  of  a 

or  rock  which,  through  preWous  preparation,  has  been 

f^Mc  a  condition  that  it  can  no  longer  remain  there. 

i»f  preparation,  weathering  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 

•re,  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  landslide  causes. 

fall  of  the  landslide  iL«elf  is  to  be  classed  as  a  part  of  the  process 

itbcnng  from  another  ix»int  of  \'iew,  since  by  it,  whatever  the 

^jusc,  llie  process  of  weathering  is  thereby  aided  by  exposure  of  fresh 

Tock  to  the  air  and  percolating  water. 

Wmic  landslides  are  common  and  spectacular  phenomena,  and  the 

'    '  luscs  are  several  and  widespread,  they  are  not  among  the 

•mena  of  denudation,  for  they  can  develop  only  under 

atitiiiai  conditions,  and  after  a  long  period  of  preparation.     For 

Ipic,  in  Quebec,  a  cliff  separates  the  upper  and  lower  town.     For 

centuries  the  houses  of  the  lower  town  extended  up  to  the 

ftasc,  and  upon  the  rliff  crest  rested  the  fortifications,  but  in  1800 

oi  rock  slipped  away  from  the  cliff  face  beneath  the  citadel, 

(thelniing  houses  upon  which  it  was  avalanched.     Several  cen- 

fluries  had  been  required  for  the  preparation  necessarj'  for  this  land- 

A  similar  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  frt»m  the  landslide  which 

ended  the  steep  mountain  slope  at  Anuilfi  in  Italy,  removing  rock 

beneath  one  end  of  the  old  monastery  which  had  stood  there  for 

^^•evcn  or  eight  centuries. 

When  vigorous  earthquakes  occur,  unstable  conditions  which  ulti- 
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mately  would  express  themselves  in  landslides  are  discuvered,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  numerous  landslides  are  precipitated,  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  descend  one  by  one  whenever  the  degree  of 
instability  became  sufficient  for  Rravity  to  act. 

In  the  Canadian  Rockies  a  tremendous  rock  mass  nearly  half  a  mile 
square  fell  from  a  mountain  side  in  itjoj,  partly  destroying  the  town  of 
Frank,  Alberta,  and  killing  about  70  persons.  The  landslide  com- 1 
pletely  crossed  a  broad  \alley  and  partly  ascended  the  opposite  slope, 
bupk-ing  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  of  railway  and  producing  a  new 
configuration  of  the  eiirth's  surface,  the  iandsiUtc  topography  shown  in 
PL  I  and  Figs.  32, 33.     Gravity,  aided  by  man's  activity  in  mining  in  ] 


I  !<.;    M.       Wv*  ni  tlic  iT<ink  UnU*Iid(--      iC;inii'1ii»ii  (icolnskal  Surwy  i 

the  mountain,  in  combination  with  certain  natural  features  of  topog- 
ra[)hy  and  structure,  caused  thU  landslide.  The  adjacent  peaks  were 
50  weakened  that  gaping  cracks  are  now  visible  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  it  is  quite  within  the  realms  of  probability  that  another  landslide 
may  take  place.  It  would  be  most  wise  to  move  the  town  because  of 
this  danger. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  land.slidcs  in  the  world.  It  brought  down 
nearly  as  much  rocky  maierial  as  that  of  Rossberg  in  Switzerland,  and 
many  times  as  much  as  the  Elm  landslide  of  1881  and  the  Simplon 
avalanche  of  1901.  The  Rossberg  landslide  in  1806  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  four  villages  and  the  toss  of  457  lives. 


The  Formation  of  Soil 

The  Importance  of  Soils.  —  Among  the  results  of  weathering  the 
formation  of  soil  is  to  be  classed  as  by  far  the  most  important  from  the 
human  standpoint,  for  it  is  this  softening  and  preparation  of  solid 
rock  that  ma^es  possible  the  varied  and  extensive  development  of 
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Hit  on  the  lands.  The  soil,  together  with  the  underlying  subsoil,  is  the 
5t  extensive  and  widespread  of  all  the  deposits  directly  due  to 
Ithering  (Fig.  34).     It  is  that  part  of  the  disintegrated  rock  which 

remains  at  or  near  the  source,  —  the  excess  of  supply  over  removal. 


Tbrlk  Nt 
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Limestone  Soils.  —  In  the  Bermuda  Islands,  there  is  a  thin,  bright 
red  ^il,  absent  on  many  of  the  slopes,  but  often  fairly  detp  in  the 
depressions.  It  rests  directly  on  the  white  limestone,  forming  sti 
striking  a  contrast  to  it,  both  in  colour  and  texture,  that  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  an  ocean  bottom  deposit.  This  soil  has  been  derived 
from  the  slow  wasting  away  of  the  white  limestone,  which  is  composed 
of  grains  of  coral  and  shell.  As  the  rain-water  has  fallen  on  and  per- 
colated into  this  limestone,  it  has  dissolved  and  carried  off  the  carbonate 
of  lime  of  the  coral  and  shells;   but  in  these  art-  certain  foreign  sub- 
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Fig.  A4-  —  The gndatioa  rram  solid  lock  i<j  i^n 


vc<l  rock  and  rciiHual  wtil 


tances  not  so  easily  dissolved,  such  as  silica  and  salts  of  iron,  and  these 

avc  remained  as  a  residue,  which,  being  minute  in  quantity,  has  given 

f  rise  to  only  a  thin  soil  cover  whose  red  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of 

iron  oxides.    -Such  a  soil  is  called  a  residual  soil,  being  the  residue 

left  by  weathering. 
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Since  limestone  consists  in  the  main  of  soluble  minerals,  the  soil  that 
results  from  its  disintegration  by  the  agents  of  weathering  is  commonly 
thin,  for,  even  though  it  may  be  rapidly  disintegrated,  the  residue  that 
remains  cannot  be  great  in  quantity.  Moreover,  since  it  consists  in 
the  main  of  minute  impurities  in  the  limestone,  the  texture  is  so  line  \ 
that  it  is  easily  moved  by  the  agents  of  erosion. 

Granite  Soils.  —  Rocks  of  more  complex  composition  tend  to  leave ' 
a  much  deeper  and  more  varied  product  on  disintegration.  Granite, 
for  example,  consists  of  quartz,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble,  and 
which  resists  chemical  change,  and  of  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  per- 
haps other  minerals.  The  latter  are  insoluble,  but  their  decay  gives 
rise  lo  fine-textured  products,  some  of  which  are  soluble,  some  in- 
soluble. Thus  a  residual  soil  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
granite  varies  in  texture,  containing  grains  of  quartz  and  clay,  side  by 
side;  and  the  residue  from  the  disintegration  of  a  given  thickness  of 
granite  is  many  times  greater  than  thht  from  limestone  of  the  same 
thickness.  Even  in  the  case  of  st>il  [)n>duce<l  from  granite,  however, 
there  is  some  removal  of  soluble  parts,  so  that  the  disintegrated  product 
is  much  less  in  amount  than  the  bulk  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  i 
deri  ved . 

Variations  of  Soils.  —  All  rocks  being  subject  to  disintegration,  the 
formation  of  residual  soil  can  result  from  the  action  of  weathering 
upon  any  kind  of  rock ;  and  since  rocks  var\'  in  mineral  composition 
the  resulting  soil  naturally  varies  both  in  texture  diul  composition, 
according  to  the  kind  of  rock  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  the  soil 
itself,  that  is,  the  upper  layer  of  mantle  rock,  these  differences  in  texture 
and  composition  tend  to  disapjxiar  under  the  continued  conmiinuliun 
to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  action  of  plants,  animals,  and  jxt- 
colating  water.  The  soils  of  different  origins  still  further  lend  toward 
uniformity  by  reason  of  the  admixture  of  organic  materials,  which 
commonly  amounts  to  six  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  places 
to  far  more,  notably  in  swampy  areas.  Yet  there  arc  notable  dif- 
ferences among  residual  soils,  some  being  coarse,  others  fine,  in  texture, 
some  sterile,  others  fertile.  For  instance,  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of 
Kentucky  the  soil  ilerived  from  limestone  containing  phosphatic  shells 
is  so  fertile  as  to  give  the  bflsis  for  a  siiecial  agricultural  industry, 
whereas  round  about  it  are  areas  of  infertile  soil  derived  from  other 
rocks  and  hence  sparsely  settled  and  of  little  agricultural  value. 

Soil,  Subsoil,  and  Weathered  Rock.  —  The  soil  proper  is  only  the 
upper  portion  of  the  disintegrated  rock,  in  which  there  is  an  api>re- 
ciable  admixture  of  organic  matter.  It  varies  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  lt>  two  or  three  feet.  The  soil  grades  downward  into  the  sub- 
soil, which  is  ordinarily  less  comminuted,  and  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  organic  matter.  The  depth  of  the  subsoil  varies  greatly,  but 
in  regions  where  it  is  <lerived  by  rtH:k  disintegration  it  is  not  commonly 
more  than  a  score  or  two  of  feet  in  depth,  and  often  much  less.  It 
grades  imperceptibly  into  the  rock  bed  from  which  it  is  derived  (Fig. 
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54),  anci  the  line  of  division  between  subsoil  and  bed  rock  is  ordi- 
narily difficult  to  draw  and  ver\'  irregular,  for  the  /-one  of  decay 
extends  deeper  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Where  joint  planes  offer 
Ofcths  of  entrance  to  percolating  water,  or  where  easily  disintegrated 
rock  layers  occur,  the  zone  of  decay  descends  farther  into  the  bed  rock 
than  in  the  intermediate  areas  of  better  resistance. 

At  and  near  the  bed-rock  surface,  unconsumed  remnants  of  the 
decaying  rock  exist  as  rounded  boulders  embedded  in  the  tlisintegrated 
I  material.  Percolating  water,  passing  along  joint  planes  and  bedding 
planes,  has  decayed  the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  planes,  and  has  eaten 
into  the  rock  at  the  angles  where  these  planes  meet,  thus  rounding  off 
the  angles.  But  decay  has  not  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  hard 
PKk,  and  the  core  remaining  is  often  quite  fresh,  though  completely 
surrounded  by  disintegrated  rock.  When  the  products  of  disintegra- 
tion are  removed,  as  by  wind  ttr  running  water,  these  undecayed 
remnants  stand  out  upon  the  surface  as  rounded  boulders. 

Thinness  of  Soils.  —  Gravity  prevents  the  accumulation  of  dis- 
integrated rocks  upon  steep  slopes,  and  by  creep  it  Lends  also  to  cause 
the  mantle  rock  to  move  away  from  even  lesser  slopes.  Rain  wash, 
vrind  action,  and  other  agents  of  erosion  tend  also  to  earn,'  away  the 
unconsolidated  rock,  while  percolating  water  is  steadily  engaged  in 
remo\-ing  soluble  constituents.  It  is  as  a  result  of  these  movements 
that  the  thickness  of  the  mantle  rock  is  kept  down  to  the  present  limits, 
for  although  it  is  always  forming,  it  is  also  always  mo\'ing  away  from 
the  place  of  origin.  That  which  remains  represents  merely  the  excess 
of  formation  over  removal.  Much  of  that  which  is  removed  finds 
temporary  accumulation  on  the  lesser  slopes,  and  there  it  may  attain 
depths  of  several  hundred  feet ;  but  far  more  of  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  streams  and  is  borne  far  away. 

Transported  Soils.  —  Some  of  the  rock  material  thus  transported-, 
finds  Unlgmcni  on  the  land,  there  giving  rise  to  soil  far  from  the  source' 
irf  its  origin.  Such  are  wind-blown  deposits,  and  river  deposits  on 
6oodptains  and  deltas.  These  are  transported  soils,  for  although  their 
component  parts  may  have  l>ecn  originally  derived  by  weathering, 
the)*  owe  their  present  position,  texture,  and  composition  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  agent  of  transportation.  Among  transported 
soils  some  of  the  most  important  are  those  that  have  been  brought 
lo  their  place  of  deposit  by  glacial  action.  The  soils  of  a  large  part 
of  densely  settled  northwestern  Europe  and  northeastern  North 
America  are  of  this  origin.  Transported  soils  differ  from  residual 
soils  in  having  no  necessary  relation  to  the  rock  upon  which  they 
lie,  and  in  resting  upon  this  rock  with  an  abrupt  boundary  (Fig.  176) 
instead  nf  grading  into  the  bed  rock. 

Soil  the  Basis  of  Agriculture.  —  Whether  transported  or  residual  in 
origin,  the  soil  as  the  seat  of  plant  growth  is  of  vital  interest  to  man ; 
for  it  contains  mineral  substances  which  he  needs,  and  the  plants  have 
developed  the  power  of  abstracting  these  from  the  soil  and  transform- 
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ing  them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
human  body.  For  the  utilization  of  themincral  substances  the  6rst  step 
must  need?  be  the  crumbling  of  the  hard  rock  under  the  processes  of 
weathering,  then  the  inter\*ention  of  plants  that  &nd  a  foothold  m 
the  soil. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  WORK   OF  WINDS 

Activities  of  the  Wind 

We  have  seen  that  the  atmosphere  is  directly  and  indirectly  an 
aid  to  rock  disintegration  in  the  complex  process  of  weathering.  It 
is  a  potent  agent  of  change  on  the  earth's  surface  in  other  directions 
also,  primarily  through  its  movements  which  we  call  winds.  Some 
of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  winds  are  indirect,  as  in  influ- 
oicing  temperature,  in  transporting  water  vapour,  and  in  causing  waves 
and  currents  in  lakes  and  oceans.  But  the  winds  are  of  importance 
in  a  direct  way,  by  their  own  work  upon  the  surface  of  the  lands,  and 
it  is  this  phase  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  wind  is  one  of  the  agents  of  erosion,  which  means  that  it  is 
oigaged  in  remo\ang,  transporting,  and  depositing  rock  fragments. 
Wind  erosion  is  operating  with  greater  or  less  effectiveness  in  all 
climates  and  regions,  but  it  is  least  effective  in  humid  lands,  espe- 
dally  where  clothed  with  vegetation.  There  are  four  different  types 
of  land  surface  on  which  wind  erosion  is  most  active :  (a)  humid 
lands,  (b)  lofty  mountain  tops,  (c)  portions  of  the  narrow  strip  of  sea 
coast,  {d)  arid  lands  and  deserts,  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  all.  These  four  different  types  of  land  surface  will  be  considered 
separately,  beginning  with  the  humid  lands. 

Wind  Work  in  Humid  Lands 

Relation  to  Vegetation.  —  Where  vegetation  densely  clothes  the 
land,  the  loose,  disintegrated  rock  is  held  in  place  and  protected.  Yet 
even  here,  strong  winds  now  and  then  overturn  trees,  and  winds  of 
hurricane  force,  such  as  accompany  tornadoes,  may  plough  a  path 
through  the  forest,  even  carrying  the  trees  away  bodily.  The  over- 
turning of  the  trees  moves  rock  fragments  a  short  distance,  and,  in 
the  upturned  roots,  exposes  soil  or  stone  to  the  agents  of  weathering, 
but  this  is  a  minute  effect. 

Aid  from  Man's  Activities.  —  By  his  occupation  of  humid  lands, 
man  has  created  opportunity  for  the  operation  of  the  erosive  work  of 
the  winds  by  the  removal  of  the  forest,  and  by  exposing  the  soil  in 
roads  and  ploughed  fields.  That  this  opportunity  is  taken  advantage 
of  is  easy  to  see  when  gusts  raise  clouds  of  dust  from  field  or  road,  and 
whirl  it  away. 

Dust  in  the  Air.  —  Even  with  the  aid  of  man,  however,  the  erosive 
work  of  the  wind  in  humid  regions  has  not  become  an  agent  of  great 
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change.     It  is,  nevertheless,  an  effective  agent  of  deposition,  c\xn 
humid  lands,  for  dust  is  ever  present  in  the  air  and  e\er  settling  fr 
it.     Derived  at  some  favourable  pointy  minute  fragments  of  miner 
together  with  other  solid  impurities,  may  be  floated  in  the  air  fd 
days  and  e\en  montfci  before  ^tiling  to  the  earth  in  a  place  far  dist 
fnxn  their  source.     Sometimes  this  dust  slowly  settles  in  days 
cahns,  sometimes  it  is  brought  down  in  the  raindrops  and  ^nowrflak* 
but  more  rises  to  take  its  place,  buoyed  up  by  the  variable  currenC 
of  the  air.     The  heavy,  hazy  atmosphere  common  during  periods 
dr\Tiess  is  due  to  dust,  of  which  mineral  particles  form  a  portion, 
the  cleanness  of  the  air  after  rain  is  the  result  of  temporary  removal  i 
the  solid  impurities  by  the  falling  rain. 

At  times  the  fall  of  dust  from  the  air  is  so  noticeable  as  to  att 
widespread  attention.  For  example,  dust  clouds  and  dust  stor 
whose  source  is  apparently  the  distant  Sahara  are  occasionally  ot 
served  in  Italy  and  southern  France ;  and  sometimes  the  rain  is  cului 
red  from  the  abundance  of  reddish  mineral  matter,  giving  rise  to  wha 
is  known  as  "  bloo<i-rain." 

Dust  from  Volcanic  Eruptions.  —  Another  source  of  mineral  du 
in  the  air  is  from   volcanic  eruptions.     Volcanic  ash  erupted  fron 
Vesuvius  ha*;  fallen  in  Constantinople;   ash  from  Icelandic  eruptic 
has  fallen  in  5candina\ia;   and  the  ash  thrown  into  the  air  by 
great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  the  Straits  of  .Sunda,  in  18S3,  sprc 
far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  bril 
iant  sunsets  in  Eitrupe  and  America  months  after  the  eruption. 

Dust  Settling  from  the  Air.  —  From  volcanic  sources,  from  e\\> 
surfaces  in  humid  lands,  from  mountain  tops,  and  from  arid  lane 
mineral  dust  is  rising  into  the  air,  where  it  floats  about,  together  wit 
^moke  particles  and  other  foreign  substances.     Carried  far  and  wic 
by  the  winds,  this  material  returns  to  the  earth  on  sea  and  land,  ix 
humid  and  arid  regions.    How  important  this  supply  of  wind-drift 
dust  is,  in  humid  lands  in  general,  we  arc  not  in  a  position  to  s&y 
though  when  considered  as  a  process  continuing  through  thousanci 
of  centuries  it  seems  probable  that  its  result  has  been  noteworth) 
Near  the  borders  of  arid  lands,  where  there  is  much  6ne  materia 
within  easy  reach  of  winds  from  such  regions,  the  importance  of 
fall  of  dust  u|X)n  the  land  is  certainly  great.     It  is  doubtless  one 
the  important  factors  involved  in  the  burial  of  the  monuments 
the  ancient   Roman  civilization.     That   this  is  not  an   improbabb 
statement  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  an  inch  of  dust  is  reported 
have  fallen  in  parts  of  Italy  during  a  single  dust  storm. 


Wind  Work  on  Moctntains 

L<ifty  mountains  are  exjHJsed  to  strong  winds,  for  they  rise  into  the 
rapidly  moving,  upper  air  currents.  These  winds  readily  move  light 
materials,  such  as  snow  and  mineral  fragments,  and  in  exposed  place 
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arc,  therefore,  of  importance  in  checking  the  accumulation  of  a  pro- 
tective cover  on  the  bed  rock.  The  work  of  the  wind  is  aided  by  the 
general  absence  of  vegetation  and  by  the  steep  slopes,  both  of  which 
leave  surfaces  exposed  to  its  action.  As  soon  as  a  grain  of  mineral 
is  loosened  from  a  rock  surface  by  weathering,  and  even  before  it  is 
ready  to  fall  away  under  the  pull  of  gravity,  the  wind  at  exposed 
points  is  present  to  carry  it  away.  Even  particles  of  rock  larger  than 
sand  grains  may  be  carried  by  violent  winds,  and  whirled  with  such 
force  as  to  strike  a  painful  blow  on  the  face  and  hands. 

We  have  no  measurements  for  the  determination  of  the  rate  of 
work  of  the  wind  in  such  situations,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure 
in  any  event,  since  it  is  but  one  of  several  processes  which  are  at  work 
reducing  mountain  elevations  and  since  its  work  is  irregularly  dis- 
tributed. But  to  one  who  has  been  much  on  the  windward  side  of 
peaks,  and  in  certain  passes  through  which  the  wind  persistently 
sweeps,  the  direct  attack  of  the  wind  is  one  of  the  significant  factors 
of  denudation. 

Bearing  upon  this  point  is  the  evidence  from  the  deposit  of  wind- 
drifted  dust  upon  glacier  surfaces  and  upon  snow  fields.  In  Green- 
land, for  example,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  dust  is  present  on  the  glacier  surface  in  such  quantities  that, 
gathering  in  little  depressions,  it  forms  dark-coloured  deposits.  By 
absorption  of  heat  these  melt  holes  in  the  ice,  called  dust  wells,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  the  dust  deposit  stands.  Some  of  this  dust  col- 
lected by  the  author  and  examined  under  the  microscope  was  found 
to  contain  mineral  fragments  like  those  of  the  nearest  mountains. 
A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  Spitzbergen  and  in  Alaska. 

Wind  Work  along  Shorelines 

Portions  of  the  sea  coast  are  especially  favourable  to  effective  wind 
work,  for  there  are  three  favouring  conditions :  (a)  an  abundance  of 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  {b)  absence  or  sparseness  of  vegetation 
because  of  the  porous  sandy  soil,  its  frequent  movement,  and  the 
unfavourable  effect  of  the  salt  spray  and  water,  (c)  the  rapid  drying 
out  of  the  loose  sand  both  between  tides  and  in  the  zone  above  ordi- 
nary wave  reach.  All  of  these  conditions,  excepting  the  influence  of 
the  tides  and  of  salt,  may  be  found  also  on  lake  shores. 

The  Formation  of  Sand  Dimes.  —  With  an  abundant  supply  of 
dr>'  sand,  having  little  or  no  vegetation  to  hold  it  in  place,  the  wind 
readily  moves  the  sand  before  it,  sometimes  lifting  it  well  above  the 
surface,  but  more  commonly  drifting  it  along  with  the  accompany- 
ing development  of  ripple  marks  (Fig.  35).  Closely  examined, 
the  movement  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  motion  of  the  surface  film  of 
sand,  rising  up  one  slope  of  the  ripple  mark  and  dropping  down 
over  the  other  slope  (Fig.  39),  so  that  the  ripple  itself  is  constantly 
changing  form  and  position.     These  sand  movements  are  most  etTec- 
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live  under  the  influence  of  dnnng  winds,  which  need  not  necessar 
be  very  strong;  but  unless  it  is  very  wet,  even  damp  winds  cai 
the  sand  to  drift,  though  in  this  case  the  wind  force  must  be  stroE 
Very  violent  winds  whirl  the  sand  before  them,  and  are  even  ablej 
pick  up  and  transport  shelis  and  shell  fragments. 

The  sand  is  drifted  in  any  tlirection  that  the  wind  may  happen 
be  blowing,  but  since  the  great  niujorily  of  winds  blow  either  on  she 
or  off  shore,  either  directly  or  diagonally,  the  chief  sand  moveme 
are  either  landward  or  seaward.     In  the  latter  case  the  sand  cor 
within  the  reach  of  the  waves  to  be  thrown  back  again ;   l>ut  in 
former  it  accumulates  on  the  land  back  of  the  beach.     Here  the  le 
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dency  is  for  it  to  form  a  narrow  strip  of  low  ^and  hills,  called  samidur, 
whose  width  and  height  depend  ujion  the  extent  of  the  land  su])pl5 
and  the  force,  direction,  and  dryness  of  the  wind.     Very  often 
dune  strip  is  but  a  few  yards  wide,  but  in  ■aomc  cases  it  attains  a  widt 
of  several  hundred  yards,  and  even  a  mile  or  several  miles.     On 
seaward  side  the  dune  face  is  fairly  steep,  due  to  the  occasional  attac 
of  the  waves  at  its  base;   on  the  landward  side  it  grades  downwar 
through  lower  and  lower  hills  to  a  thin  tilm  of  sand.  or.  if  tlierc  is 
lagoon  behind  the  dune  area,  the  sand  grades  into  lagoon  bottom 
sediments.     In  their  highest  portion  the  dunes  are  commonly  not 
more  than  50  or  75  feel,  and  often  much  less,  but  they  may  reach_ 
heights  of  200  or  300  feet. 
The  reason  why  the  sand  dunes   are   commonly   highest   near 
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beach  is,  first,  the  nearness  to  abundant  supply,  and,  secondly,  the 
effect  of  sand-loving  vegetation  (Fig,  35)  in  checking  the  movement 
near  the  source  of  supply.  The  sand  dunes  have  a  very  irregular  form, 
though  normally  consisting  pi  low,  short  ridges,  or  oval  hills,  with 
basin  depressions  between.  Ordinarily  they  are  subject  to  frequent, 
or  even  constant,  change  in  form  and  size,  for  as  the  wind  direction 
or  force  varies,  deposition  occurs  at  one  time  and  removal  at  another. 
The  sand  layers  which  are  thus  deposited,  partly  removed,  and  then 
covered  with  other  layers,  assume  various  angles  according  to  the 
slope  on  which  they  lie,  and  various  positions  with  relation  to  one 
another.  This  gives  rise  to  a  cross-bedded  structure  known  as 
wind-drift-siructure,  which  is  characteristic  of  wind-drifted  sand 
deposits. 

Erosive  Work.  —  As  viscosity  protects  the  sand  grains  it  seems 
improbable  that  grains  less  than  0.755  millimetre  could  be  well 
rounded  under  water;  when  the  sand  leaves  a  beach,  however,  and 
is  moved  about  by  the  wind  the  grains  are  ground  together  and  reduced 
in  size  by  slow  attrition ;  but  little  erosion  is  performed  here  by  sand 
driven  against  the  hard  rock,  because,  ordinarily,  there  is  little  if 
any  such  rock  in  the  sand  dune  areas.  Here  and  there,  however, 
there  are  rock  cliffs  at  beach  ends,  and  here  the  rock  is  polished  and 
worn  by  the  sand  blast.  That  the  driving  of  sand  against  rock  may 
be  an  efficient  agent  of  erosion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  an  arti- 
ficial sand  blast  is  employed  in  chipping  away  the  surface  of  glass 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  ground  glass.  On  the  island  of 
Monomoy,  south  of  Cape  Cod,  the  glass  in  a  window  in  a  fisherman's 
house  was  so  chipped  by  the  natural  sand  blast  that  objects  outside 
could  be  seen  only  indistinctly,  and  the  fisherman  told  the  author 
that  it  had  been  done  in  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

Enoroacbment  of  Dune  Areas.  —  The  movement  in  sand  dunes 
is  often  very  rapid,  the  complete  form  of  a  dune  being  changed  during 
a  wind  of  a  few  hours'  duration.  As  the  sand  drifts  about,  it  collects 
in  lee  spots,  much  as  drifting  snow  does,  and  it  is  often  necessary 
for  a  man  living  in  a  sand  dune  area  to  keep  a  path  shoveled  from  his 
house  door  through  the  sand,  just  as,  in  winter,  a  path  must  be  shovelled 
through  the  snow.  The  lighthouse-keeper  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  has  a 
raised  wooden  walk  from  his  house  to  the  lighthouse,  but,  even  from 
this,  the  sand  must  be  shovelled  away  frequently. 

Even  the  dune  area  itself  may  migrate  or  extend  its  limits,  usually 
when  there  has  been  some  interference  with  natural  conditions. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  change  at  Coffin's  Beach  on  Cape  Ann 
in  Massachusetts.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  a  broad  sand  beach  facing  westward,  and  backed  by  the 
normal  fringe  of  sand  dunes,  behind  which  stood  a  farm  and  behind 
that  the  virgin  forest.  The  owner  of  the  farm  stripped  off  the  forest, 
and  the  sand  began  to  move,  inundating  his  farm  with  a  flood  of 
drifting  sand,  which  to  this  day  has  not  ceased  its  movement. 
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On  the  coast  of  Europe  ihcre  are  numerous  cai>es  of  the  landwa 
advaace  of  sand  dune  areas.     Around  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
of  Biscay,  for  instance,  the  sand  has  marched  inland  at  the  rate 
i6i  feet  per  year.     In  their  advance  the  dunes  have  overw'helr 
farms,  houses,  and  even  villages;   and  in  some  cawrs  in  their  onwa 
march  these  buried  places  have  been  partly  or   wholl\^  uncovcre 
(Fig.  36).     The  advancing  sand  encroaches  upon  forests,  partly 
completely  burying  the  trees,  then,  with  further  changes,  uncover 
them  again.     Where  the  wnd  direction,  supply,  and  topography  . 
favourable  the  march  of  drifting  sand  is  irresistible  and  overwhclmir 
carrying  complete  disaster  with  it. 

Yet  in  places  it  is  possible  to  check  or  retard  the  destructive 
vance.    This  may  be  done,  for  example,  by  establishing  a  fore 
windbreak  in  the  rear  of  the  dune  area,  or  by  planting  trees,  shrut 
or  grasses  that  can  grow  in  such  a  soil.     European  governments  hA\ 
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KiG.  36. —  Burial  anil  uncuvcring  or  a  nllagt  in  northern  Germany  by  sand  dunvs. 
(Micr  Bchrcndi.) 


done.much  to  check  the  movements  of  the  drifting  sands,  and  latter 
the  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture  has  been  doing  a  val 
able  work  in  this  direction,  experimenting  with  different  kinds 
plants  adapted  to  growth  in  the  sand  (Fig.  35)  and  with  other  mea: 
of  holding  the  sand  in  place  and  protecting  contiguous  areas  from  i 
encroachment. 

Settlement  of  Dune  Areas.  —  Most  coastal  sand  dunes  arc  compos 
of  fjuarlz  sand,  the  material  of  the  beaches,  and  they  are,  therefoi 
barren  areas,  for  neither  wild  nor  cultivated  plants  take  kindly  to 
such  a  soil.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  settlement  of  sand  dune  areas 
is  sparse,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  scattered  fishermen,  lighl- 
house-kecpers,  and  others  whose  livelihood  is  connected  with  the 
sea  rather  than  the  land.  Where  the  movement  of  the  sand  has 
nearly  or  quite  ceased,  the  dunes  may  supoort  a  sparse  pine  or  other 
forest ;  and  some  dunes  whose  composition  is  of  other  than  quartz 
fragments  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Instances  of 
such  dunes  are  those  in  which  fine-grained  river  sediment  is  incor- 
porated, or  those  made  of  shell  and  coral  sand,  like  the  Bermudas. 
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Aid  of  Wind  in  Fonnation  of  Sand  Bars.  —  Coastal  sand  dune  areas 
arr  iridely  distribute<J  alon^i;  (jcean  chores,  and  they  arc  not  uncom- 
mon aJong  lake  shores,  cspeciaily  those  of  large  lakes.     There  is,  for 
'  ;ijce.  an  extensive  area  of  Uiis  sort,  in  Indiana,  at  the  head  of 
I         Michigan  in  which  there  are  interesting  conditions  of  encroach- 
i    cunli){uous  forest.     From  New  York  southward  to  Mexico 
line  is  fringed  for  much  of  Uie  distance  by  sand  beaches 
r   L^isociated  sand  dunes,   and  north  of  New  York  there  are  local 
areas,  the  most  e.xtensive  being  on  Cape  Cod.     Sand  dunes  are 
-il'i  accompanying  features  of  sandy  coasts  in  other  parts  of  the 

v..»dd. 

The  sand  dune  strip  is  a  prominent  part  of  many  sand  bars  and 
low  sand   islands  immediately  off  shore  from  the  mainland.     The 
wavc!i  throw  the  sand  up  to  the  limit  of  their  highest  reach,  and  the 
«ind  thrn  piles  the  .sand  KiRht-r,  raising  the  bars  and  islands  and  broad- 
ening them,  thu>  making  habitable  land,  free  from  danger  of  inunda- 
li'iii  \i\  tlie  -sea.     The  growth  of  these  sand  bars  and  sand  dunes  s<ime- 
';      -   partly   encloses   lagoons,  and  diverts   the  land   drainage,   de- 
-■X  the  stream  mouths  by  forcing  them  to  seek  outlet  around  the 
.,  .    -1  the  bar.     Locally  areas  are  completely  shut  in  by  the  growth 
of  the  dune  areas,  giving  rise  to  broad  depressions  and  to  ponds  and 
smaJl  lakes.     Still  another  effect  is  to  act  as  a  breakwater  to  protect 
the  luw-Kang  mainland  behind  from  the  attack  of  the  ocean  waves, 
'iderable  part  of  the  coast  of  Holland  is  efficiently  protected 
way. 
Aid  of  Wind  in  Formation  of  Islands.  —  Many  oceanic  islands  owe 
2  T'.Trt,  if  not  all,  of  their  area  and  height  above  sea  level  to  the  wind 
This  finds  illustration  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.     Here  lime- 
:»m  animals  thrive  upon  a  submarine  platform,  whose  founda- 
probably  a  volcanic  cone  rising  from  deep  water  nearly  to  sea 
it^ti.     By  their  life  and  death  these  animals  supply  material,  mainly 
corals  and  shells,  for  the  waves  to  accumulate  and  grind  uj)  on  beaches, 
nting  coral  and  shell  sand.     This  loose  sand  is  drifted  before  the 
nd  and  bus  been  piled  up  into  an  extensive  sand  dune  area  with 
and  basin  tojMigraphy  and  the  l\-]>ical  wind-drifl-structure. 
•  -I  point  tu  which  the  coral  sand  has  been  carried  is  about 
ieel  above  present  sea  level. 
fThc  formation  of  the  Bermudas,  though  the  work  of  the  past,  is 
Dt  u  completed  process,  for  they  are  still  being  built  up.     Coral  and 
ells  still   thrive  on  the  offshore  reefs;   beaches  of  coral  and  shell 
nd  still  exist  along  the  coast ;  and  the  wind  is  still  driving  the  sand 
nd.     At  one  part  of  the  south  coast  the  sand  has  encroached  upon 
jlrdcns  and  fields,  and  has  even  overwhelmed  and  almost  completely 
(vered  up  a  native  house. 

Two  conditions  arc  adverse  to  the  rapid  shifting  of  sands  here:  (i) 
cl  that  numerous  plants,  notably  the  olearukT,  thrive  even  in 
fting  coral  and  shell  sand,  soon  forming  thickets  which  check 
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WiN'D  Work  in  Arid  Countries  and  Deserts 

EttCTisive  areas  of  the  earth  have  a  climate  so  dr\'  that  only  sparse 
VTXCtation  rtomts,  and  in  some  places  it  is  so  dp.'  that  vegetation  is 
iikoon  al>sent.  ICach  of  the  continents  has  such  areas,  those  in  Ncirth 
AnericalWDgwcstof  the  ic»th  meridian,  mainly  in  Mexico  and  western 
tiated  Slates  (Fig.  37).  In  such  arid  regions  the  soil  exposed  between 
sparse  vegetation  is  almost  permanently  riry  and  it  is,  therefore, 

bjcvt  to  transixirtation  by  the  winds,  which  iirc  often  ver>'  strong. 

Movement  of  the  Sand.  —  Normally  the  loose  soil  is  slowly  drifted 
ibnct.  keeping  close  to  the  pround,  and  tending  to  accumulate  around 


IW.  38. — Band  ilonn  sweeping  trv'cr  ibr  ^uilicaslcrti  |Kir(  of  the  Sahara  near  Rborluui 

in  igoft 

obstacles,  such  as  well-rooted  plants.  The  surface  is,  therefore,  made 
somrwhal  irre^Iar  by  many  small  mounds,  out  of  the  top  of  which 
iwe  or  more  plants  grow ;  but  the  mound  is  there  because  of  the  plant, 
oot  the  plant  because  of  the  mound.  This  condition  decreases  toward 
border  of  the  arid  lands,  where,  finally,  plant  growth  so  covers 
surface  as  to  cffecUvciy  protect  the  soil  from  the  wind. 
^•Nnw  and  then  in  the  drier  regions  fierce  winds  sweep  over  the  sur- 
and  then  the  loose,  fine-textured  soil  is  raised  in  clouds  of  (lust, 
dich  so  fill  the  lower  air  as  to  completely  shut  out  distant  ol>jects 
\-icw.  In  deserts  these  sand  storms  assume  such  projwrtions  as 
lo  be  dangerous  to  life,  for  the  air  is  lileniUy  filled  with  sand,  and  even 
breathing  is  difficult.  Extensive  deposits  are  made,  the  local  topog- 
raphy is  altered  in  detail,  and  paths  and  trails  arc  obliterated.  The 
*jint]  storm  is  one  of  the  dreaded  dangers  of  the  cara\an  trade  of  the 
Sahara,  and  is  one  of  the  most  \n\'i<l  illustrations  of  the  transporting 
power  nf  wind  when  sweeping  over  desert  lands  (Fig.  38). 
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Although  more  slowly  acting,  since  it  is  a  more  continuous  proci 
it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  moderate  winds  is  even  more  poteni 
than  thai  of  occasional  fierce  winds.     Still  another  means  of  tr 
porta tion  in  the  arid  regions  is  that  of  the  desert  dust  whirl.     Lool 
ing  down  upon  a  desert  lowland  from  some  neighbouring  elevation,  oi 
can  often  sec  several  small  columns  of  dust  slowly  moving  across 
lowlands,  rising  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  the  air  with  a  diameter 
but  a  few  feet.     These  dust  whirls  develop  on  hot,  calm  days  by 
rising  of  the  healed  air,  and  the  rapid  inflow  of  the  air,  causing  a  mo 
ment  of  such  force  as  to  move  along  and  even  lift  sticks  of  w 
Though  covering  but  a  small  area,  the  dust  whirls  are  formed  so  I 
quenlly  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  important  agents  of  transpor 
lion,  continuing  the  work  of  the  wind  even  during  periods  of  calm. 

Source  of  Sand  Supply.  —  It  is  a  common  belief  that  deserts 
typically  expanses  of  constantly  shifting  sand  dunes,  but  this  is  fi 
from  the  truth.     It  is  true  that  over  much  of  the  surface  there  is 
drifting  of  the  sand,  a  rippled  sand  surface,  and  the  development 
mounds  around  vegetation ;   and  it  is  true  that  there  are  exteosi 
tracts  of  sand  dunes ;   but  there  are  alsti  bare  plateau  tops,  expoi 
rock  lc<iges,  l)arroti  mountain  •slopes,  and  (ields  of  strcam-bome  stones 
at  the  mountain  base  (Fig.  jy).     The  desert  is  a  region  of  diverse 
topography  and  diverse  surface  conditions,  ha\*ing  the  one  common 
feature  of  barrenness  (Fig.  41)  that  aridity  brings  to  all  parts  of 
exceplinK  the  scattered  watered  spots,  or  oases. 

The  Growth  of  Sand  Dunes.  —  Over  most,  if  not  the  entire,  su! 
face  of  a  desert  the  work  of  the  winds  is  active,  though  naturally  it 
varies  from  timq  to  lime  and  from  place  to  place.  Some  parts  are 
much  exposed  to  the  wind  work,  while  others  are  more  or  less  pro- 
tecte<l  from  it;  and  some  days  have  little  or  no  wind,  while  in  others 
the  wind  blows  fiercely.  The  irregular  work  (■>[  the  wind  is  especially 
well  illustrated  by  the  distribution  of  the  sand  dune  areas. 

•^hese  occur  only  in  areas  of  favoiu-able  conditions,  notably  the 
presence  of  abundant  su[)ply,  of  favourable  wind  direction,  and  of  such 
•protection  as  to  permit  the  wind  to  deposit  and  prevent  it  from  re-  / 
.  moving  the  sand  as  fast  as  it  can  be  brought.  The  supply  is  the  prime  ' 
factor.  Material  is  ready  for  movement  from  the  barren  wind-swept 
slopes,  and  from  the  soil  between  the  scattered  plants,  and  this  is 
being  constantly  swept  about,  but  it  can  accumulate  in  sand  dune 
areas  only  where  some  topographic  feature  intervenes  to  check  its 
further  spread. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  sand  dune  areas,  however,  are  those  with 
a  still  more  abundant  supply,  coupled  also,  at  times,  with  the  pro- 
tective influence  of  topography.  This  supply  is  brought  by  the 
streams  that  here  and  there  flow  across  the  desert  or  out  into  it. 
Many  short  streams  descend  from  the  mountains  that  border  or  rise 
out  of  desert  areas,  and  there  arc  even  some  of  large  volume.  As 
these  reach  the  drier  lowlands,  their  water  evaporates  and  a  part 
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all  of  the  sediment  that  they  bear  is  left  in  the  dry  air  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds.  With  such  an  abundant  sand  supply,  extensive  tracts 
of  dunes,  often  scores  of  miles  in  breadth,  are  built,  in  which  the  sand 
rises  in  a  succession  of  ridges  and  hummocks  with  intervening  depres- 
sions (Fig.  4o)»across  which  travel  is  most  difficult  and  often  dangerous. 
In  the  dunes  the  sand  is  in  such  constant  movement  that  no  vege- 
tation can  find  a  foothold.  When  the  wind  blows  fiercely,  the  sand  is 
drifted  in  blinding  sheets,  ^ving  rise  to  tlie  dreaded  sand  storms. 
Such  sand  dune  areas  are  found  in  all  the  great  deserts  of  the  world, 
—  the  Sahara,  Gobi,  Kalahari,  in  Australia,  the  Great  Basin  and  the 
arid  southwestern  part  of  Ignited  States  (Fig.  37),  and  many  others.. 


111.-  .i>j.  —  SantI  dune  ridijc*.     (SidK-nthal.  U.S.  ricol.  Surviy  t 

Dunes  along  Rivers.  —  Dune  areas  of  similar  origin  are  developed 
even  in  semi-arid  regions,  where  stream  beds  become  partly  dry 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  thus  exposing  sandy  tracts  to  the  wind. 
Dune  areas  of  this  origin  are  found  in  western  Texas,  in  the  Pecos 
valley,  in  the  Arkansas  valley  of  western  Kansas,  in  the  Platte  valley 
of  western  Nebraska,  along  the  lower  Columbia  River,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  western  North  America  and  other  continents.  In 
such  places  a  strip  of  dune  sand  of  variable  width  is  found  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  valley,  and  often  at  the  base  of  the  valley  slope,  up 
which  the  wind  cannot  bear  great  quantities  of  sand. 

Encroachment  of  the  Sand.  —  The  sand  dune  tracts  of  arid  and 
desert  lands,  like  those  of  coast  lines,  expand  in  area  as  the  supply 
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■I  semi-and  lands,  in  which  there  is  often  extensive  irrigation,  is  nn 

tvm  taore  serious  matier;  and  already  the  problem  of  checkinj;  such 

acbmcnl   is  confronting  settlers  in  western  United  States,  a? 

^hu  loQg  confroniefl  dweller?;  in  older  couniries  of  the  Old  World. 

Hy  the  extension  of  sand  dune  areai^.  and  by  the  slower  drifting 

■dnd  ajid  dust,  great  changes  have  been  efTected  in  the  regions  of 

.-:  i<-nt  rivili^alion  in  northern  Africa  and  the  destrt  and  arid  portions 

'  r  \^u-\.     A  large  part  of  the  debris  with  which  the  ancient  cities  of 

Vi'-mh  and  Babylon  are  covered  is  wind-lwrne  dust  and  sand,  and 

"iir  sinic  is  true  of  many  other  ruins  of  western  Asia.     In  Central 


J<=-^ 


f^. 


Flo.  41— CM  «oilt:](ure<l  by  (hi:  wind  in  411U) hwcvtrm  UnUod  Statct. 


I  \m  ihcre  are  hundreds  of  cities  buried  Iwneath  wind-blown  deposits, 
mgfy  '  '"^'L-m  beneath  advancing  sand  dunes.  These  and  other  rases 
^Hr-  y  the  result  of  a  change  in  climate  to  a  condition  of  greater 

^^  .  thus  permitting  greater  activity  oi  wind  action. 

:   ^ire  Work  in  Dry  Regions.  —  The  work  of  winds  in  arid  and 

largely  expended  upon  the  transportation  of  loose, 

rock  Iragments,  though  it  is  by  no  means  conhned 

As  the  material  is  drifted  about,  it  is  ground  finer,  and  thus 

...^  .^  ready  ft>r  easier  and  more  distant  travel.     Even  the  hard  nxk 

ils<;If  I'Fig.  41)  is  attacked  by  the  natural  sand  blast,  and  the  frag- 

-    "*-  rcmcived  adrl  to  the  supply  for  transportation.     Pebbles  and 

(  PS  over  which  the  sand  drifts  are  polished,  grooved,  and  faceted 

by  tlie  abrasion  of  the  wind-driven  sand  to  a  distinctive  shape,  the 
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drikantfr;  cliffs  are  attacked  and  slowly  worn  back,  the  weaker  re 
being  abraded  faster  than  the  resistant  ones. 

Much  of  the  fantastic  sculpturing  of  rock  exposed  in  desert  la 
(Fig.  41)  is  due  partly  to  the  erosive  action  uf  the  natural  sand  bk 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  assign  an  exact  value  to  this  agent,  sine 
weathering  and  rain  wash  are  cooperating  factors.     Yet  the   fa 
that  such  rock  forms  abound  in  arid  climates,  but  are  rare  in  bur 
regions,  makes  it  certain  that  they  are  normal  products  of  the  agen( 
of  denudation  in  the  desert,  of  which  the  wind  is  certainly  one  of 
most  imjK>rtant.     There  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  the 
fore,  that  the  wind  is  a  potent  agent,  even  in  the  destruction  of 
rocks,  remo\ing  by  its  own  force  particles  already  lixwenud,  and, 
drifting  sand  against  the  rock  surface,  even  scouring  oflf  the  fire 
adhering  mineral  grains.    To  the  desert  the  wind  as  a  geological  age 
is  what  running  water  is  in  humid  lands;    but  whether  in  gen^r 
denudation  it  works  more  or  less  rapidly  than  running  water  docs  i 
humid  lands  cannot  be  stated  at  present.     Partly  because  of  the  fa 
that  the  humid  lands  are  the  main  seat  of  human  activities,  wl 
desert  lands  are  sparsely  settled  and  little  known  or  studied,  less 
known  alK)ut  the  physical  geography  of  the  desert,  and  the  agen^ 
of  change  there  are  but  partly  understwid,  and  possibly  underc 
timated. 

Transportation  of  Dust  out  of  Deserts.  —  We  have  seen  that  tfi 
movement  of  sand  and  dust  in  the  desert  is  almost  incessant,  and  th« 
it  gives  rise  to  important  changes  in  and  near  the  area  of  suppi] 
Much  is  also  borne  out  of  the  desert  by  the  winds  and  allowed  to  sett 
on  the  surrounding  regions.  By  this  means  the  surface  of  the  de 
is  being  slowly  lowered. 

During  violent  winds  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  dust  are  carrifi 
into  the  air.     It  has  been  estimated  that  during  a  desert  storm 
much  as  126.000  tons  of  mineral  matter  may  be  present  in  every  cuh 
mile  of  air.    The  heaviest  of  this  settles  as  soon  as  the  velocity 
the  wind  decreases  sufficiently,  and  most  of  the  heavy  part  finds  Ic 
ment  in  the  desert.     But  the  finer  dust  particle  will  float  in  mode 
ately  moving  air.  and  thus  may  not  come  to  rest  upon  the  earth  unt 
it  has  travelled  hundreds  uf  miles  from  its  source. 

Vessels  sailing  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  often  experience  a 
of  dust,  which  sometimes  settles  in  such  amounts  that  it  is  neces 
to  remove  it  from  the  decks,  and  on  the  Mediterranean  it  is  said 
.sometimes  give  the  sails  of  vessels  a  reddish  tint.  Dust  from 
Sahara  has  fallen  on  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and, 
we  have  alreadv  seen,  in  Italy  and  southern  France.  Similar  deposifj 
are  known  around  the  borders  of  other  desert  and  arid  lands.  Sv 
movement  of  finely  comminuted  rock  material  from  arid  regions 
not  only  an  effective  cause  for  the  lowering  of  the  surface  of  such 
gions,  but  also  of  deposition  of  sediment  upon  neighbouring  lands 
seas.     Few  rivers  drain  desert  lands,  and  manv  deserts  are  clos 
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-v'n-.  nut  III  which  no  water  runs.  WtTc  it  not  for  the  wind,  thcrt*- 
re.  the  ili>intejrrato(l  rt)ck  of  dt'sert  lands  would,  in  tho  main,  accu- 
ulite  thtTi'  and  till  tht'  basins  with  a  j;reat  drpth  of  sandv  srfhniftU. 


Thi-  it-ndency  is  partiy  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  which 
::.  Jc-erl  lands  is  the  prime  agent,  m>t  only  of  <Ieiuii]alion,  but  of 
;:j:.-IK>rtatitm  of  rock  fragments,  as  rivers  are  in  humid  count rii-s. 
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Formation  of  Loess.  On  luntU  fj<frrlL-riiig  >'>mc-  i>f  the  arid  belts 
'.t  ihi:  *.;trlh.  there  art:  'ii-i^r-it-  ot  a  fine-graineri  loam  called  loess, 
Ait.h  i^rain-*  roar-^.r  than  'lay,  l)Ut  finer  than  sand.  A  similar  deposit 
i-,  found  in  v)m«:  humirl  lands  remote  from  arid  rej^ions,  as,  for  in- 
-vtanf.c.  in  t.hn:  Rhine  valley,  whence  the  name  originally  came,  and  in 
the  .\Ii'.-ii-.-.ii»|»i  valley.  It  is  c^uite  pfoljablc  that  dejxjsits  of  more 
than  one  ori:<in  ;ire  here  classified  under  a  single  name,  based  upon 
(ihyTi'-nl  rharar.teri-'tic:!.  rather  than  ufKjn  origin :  but  certainly  much 
of  the  k**r-i  and  Mime  of  the  most  e.xtensive  deposits  are  of  eolian 
origin. 

'Ihi^  ih  true,  for  instance,  of  the  vast  defxjsits  of  loess  in  parts  at 
China  'Fig.  42J,  where  it  'Kxurs  at  elevations  up  to  5000  feet, and  on 
hilK  as  well  a-,  in  valleys.  It  is  also  true  of  at  least  a  large  part  of  the, 
exten-vi'.e  loei->  dejKj-il  in  central  and  western  L'nited  States.  Ridbt- 
hofen,  a-,  a  result  of  his  studies  in  China,  put  forward  the  wind  ex- 
planation for  the  remarkable  rleposit  of  loess  in  that  country,  a  theoary 
that  has  l;een  generally  acceptefi.  According  to  this  theory,  fine- 
grain«;d,  wind-borne  dust,  flriven  from  contiguous  arid  regions,  has 
set  tied  upon  the  grassy  Ix^rder  lands,  forming  deep  deposits,  which 
by  thf:  a(  lirjn  of  rain  wash  has  UKratly  been  thickened,  especially  in 
the  valleys. 

I'um]«-lly  pro|M»sed  an  extension  of  this  theory  to  the  loess  deposits 
of  the-  Mississi)>i>i  valley,  and  this  is  now  quite  generally  accepted, 
through  il  is  also  btrlieved  that  rain  wash  and  sedimentation  in  quietly 
and  slowly  in(A'ing  waters  is  the  explanation  of  certain  parts  of  tbc 
dejjosil ;  and  some  of  the  supply  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
seflinients  left  by  the  retreating  ice  sheet  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

'ilie  wind  theory  receives  supi>ort  from  a  number  of  considerations, 
us  follow^.  The  most  extensive  loess  dei>«>sits  are  on  or  near  the  border 
(tf  arid  latids  and  on  the  side  toward  which  the  prevailing  winds 
blow  from  llietn.  The  material  of  the  loess  is  of  such  te.xture  as 
1  he  diisl  wlii(  h  winds  (an  transport.  H<)lh  in  China  and  in  the  United 
Slates  and  .Alaska,  the  process  is  still  in  i)rogress.  For  instance,  dust 
Ironi  the  plains  farther  west  not  infrequently  falls  in  Kansas  City; 
and  tiotireable  quantities  of  such  dust  accumulate  on  the  wimlow  sills 
in  till?  central  jtart  ()f  Kansas  tluring  periods  of  strong  west  winds. 
In  the  \in-^^  are  found  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  such  as  live 
on  the  land,  and  the  casts  of  plant  roots  extend  through  the  loess. 
There  are  other  facts  also  pointing  to  wind  origin,  such  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  conipoiu'tit  i)articles.  Altogether,  therefore,  the 
wind  theory  for  at  least  a  large  i)arl  of  the  loess  seems  well  founded. 

Loess  and  Man.  In  the  Mississipjji  valley,  the  loess  is  not  com- 
MioiiK  more  Ihan  -^o  feet  in  depth,  but  in  China  and  in  the  more  arid 
parts  of  woleni  Tnited  States  il  is  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  depth 
in  place-^.  Il  makes  a  fertile  soil  and  is  often  the  seat  of  dense  agri- 
iiiltnral  pnpulalion,  where  the  climate  is  humid,  or  where  irrigation 
is  pos-ibli-.     Ill  China  the  thick  loess  is,  in  i>laces,  much  dissected  by 
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dnma^  lines,  and  the  valleys  are  bordered  by  steeply  rising,  often 
TffticaJ  walls,  of  the  unconsolidated  loess.  These  steep  walls  are 
U»e  result  of  the  development  of  vertical  cracks,  or  joint  planes  in 
tbr  loess;  and  the  compact,  fine-texturetl  loam  may  remain  in  the 
^T^f.-^J  position  for  a  long  time.  In  some  parts  of  China  the  inhabit- 
,i\-e  excavated  their  houses  in  the  Ictcss  slopes,  and  thousands 
tx  i.iuue3c  live  in  such  excavations  (Fig.  4j). 
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FM,  45.  — A  vertical  woU  ul  loess  !n  China  with  euavslcri  dwdlinffs.     (tl.  F.  Wright.) 
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TOPOGRAPHIC   MAPS 

In  this  and  succeeding  chapters  all  map  references  are  to  the  standard 
quadrangles  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Other 
American  maps  will  occasionally  be  referred  to.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
cite  the  European  and  other  foreign  maps  showing  physiographic  features, 
modern  lists  of  which  will  be  found,  among  other  places,  at  the  ends  of  the 
chapters  in  de  Martonne's  Traiti  de  Giographie  Physique,  1909;  in  Davis  and 
Bnuri's  Grundgiigeder  Physio  geographic,  191 1 ;  in  Davis's  Erkldrende  Beschret- 
bung  der  Landformen,  191 2;  in  Davis's  discussion  of  Large  Scale  Maps  as 
Geographical  Illustrations  (Journ.  Geol.,  Vol.  4,  1896,  pp.  484-513);  and  in 
Martin,  Bean,  and  Williams's  Laboratory  Manual  of  College  Geography.  1913. 

Gannett  has  published  an  excellent  list  of  too  American  topographic  maps, 
classified  as  to  physiographic  features  shown,  —  Topographic  Maps  of  the 
United  States  showing  Physiographic  Types,  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1907.  Other 
good  selections  may  be  found  in  Davis,  King,  and  Collie's  Governmental  Maps 
for  Use  in  Schools,  New  York,  1894;  in  Gannett's  Folios  i  and  2  and  Hill's 
Folio  3  of  the  Topographic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
1900;  in  the  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States;  in  Jefferson's 
Exercises  on  Topographic  Maps,  1906;  in  Salisbury  and  Atwood's  The  Inter' 
Pretation  of  Topographic  Maps,  Prof.  Paper  60,  IJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1908; 
in  Davis's  Practical  Exercises,  1908 ;  in  Emerson's  Manual  of  Physical  Geography, 
1909;  in  Salisbury  and  Trowbridge's  3  laboratory  manuals,  191 2,  1913;  in  the 
author's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physical  Geography,  New  York,  1910  and  1913  ; 
and  in  several  other  American  text-books  and  laboratory  manuals  of  physical 
geography. 
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Many  U.  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  maps,  as  Charts  119,  121,  and  213, 
also  show  dunes.  For  maps  showing  the  loess,  see  the  atlas  of  Geographical 
and  Geological  Maps  accompanying  Willis's  Research  in  China,  1906. 


CHAPTER   IV 


THE   WORK   OF   UNDERGROUND   WATER 


Entrance  and  Movxment  or  Undergrodnt)  Water 


Proportions  of  RunofiE,   Evaporation,    and    Percolation.  —  Ulie 
rain  falls  upon  the  land,  a  part  quickly  runs  off  at  the  surface,  a  pa 
is  returned  to  the  air  by  evaporation,  and  a  part  sinks  or  percvixk 
into  the  ground.     The  latter  is  called  utidergroufid  or  ground  wal 
The  proportion  that  pursues  this  latter  course  varies  greatly,  accor 
ing  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  rainfall,  the  jwrosity  of  the  grot 
the  dnness  of  the  ground  and  air.  the  steepness  of  the  slope,  and 
liLXuriance  of  the  vegetation  which  retards  the  run-off.     It  is,  howeve 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  annual  rainfall  of  most  regions.     Nati 
urally  less  soaks  into  the  ground  where  there  are  steep  slopes  fo 
rapid  nin-off  than  from  gentle  slopes,  on  which  the  rain-water  tcnc 
to  stand ;   less  where  vegetation  interferes  with  run-ofi  than  where 
is  sparse  or  absent;  less  into  dense  than  into  porous  rocks:  less  int 
dry  rock  than  into  that  already  wet ;   and  less  where  the  rain  is 
hea\'y  that  it  quickly  forms  tiny  streams  and  rills  than  when  the  ra 
falls  more  slowly,  and,  therefore,  runs  off  less  readily. 

The   Movement  of  Water  Underground.  —  That  portion  of 
rain-water  that  eaters  the  soil  and  rock  passes  along  the  cavities,  bot 
large  and  small,  and  enters  upon  an  undergromid  journey  of  great*; 
or  less   extent,   according   to   circumstances.     A   very   considerat' 
portion  has  a  short  journey,  for  much  of  it  is  evaporated  eith« 
directly  into  the  atmosphere  or  into  the  air  that  occupies  the  cavit 
when  water  docs  not  fill  them.    The  rise  of  such  vapour  by  upwi 
diffusion  from  the  ground  is  a  familiiU-  fact  to  campers  who  have  sic 
upon  the  ground  and,  in  the  morning,  found  their  rubber  blai^el 
dripping  with  moisture.     At  all  times  such  vapour  is  rising  from 
damp  ground,  and  it  is  ascending  even  when  the  surface  layer  is  qi 
dry. 

Use  of  Underground  Water  by  Plants.  —  Other  portions  of 
underground  water  rise  by  capillary  action,  and  still  other  portio 
are  taken  from  the  ground  by  the  plant  roots,  and  stored  in  the  pla 
tissue,  or  given  back  to  the  air  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves, 
action  of  plants  makes  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  moisture  of  the 
It  is  in  large  measure  the  effort  to  obtai.^  the  necessary  moisture 
causes  plants  to  send  their  roots  over  such  largo  areas  and  to  sue 
depths.    In  arid  climates  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  often  much  mc 
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extensive  than  the  part  of  the  plant  above  ground ;  and  in  thin  soils 
in  humid  lands  the  roots  of  trees  often  extend  far  from  the  trco,  and 
the  size  to  which  the  tree  can  grow  is  not  uncommonly  limiietl  by  the 
amount  of  moisture  available  within  the  reach  of  the  widely  spreading 
roots.  Drain  pipes  are  often  split  open  and  quite  filled  by  a  multi- 
tude of  roots  of  a  tree  seeking  this  source  of  moisture. 

Water  Absorbed  by  Rocks.  —  Still  another  termination  of  the 
underground  journey  of  water  is  in  chemical  combination  with  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  by  hydration,  during  the  process  of  weathering. 
While  much  water  is  thus  locked  up  in  s\)lid  form,  it  is  undoubtedly 
far  less  than  the  proportion  whose  journey  is  quickly  ended  by  evap- 
oration and  by  the  intervention  of  plants. 

Water  Long  Detained  Underground.  — Other  portions  of  the 
ground  water  enter  u;>on  much  longer  journeys,  slowly  seeping 
through  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  even  the  solid  rock,  remaining  under- 
ground for  days,  months,  and  even  years,  before  reappearing  at  the 
surface,  perhaps  at  a  ()oinl  far  distant  from  the  place  of  its  entrance. 
Some  may  remain  in  the  rocks  for  indelinite  periods,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  undergrimnd  water  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  that  was 
locked  up  there  in  early  geological  ages.  Such  water  may  not  return 
to  the  surface  until  brought  up  in  hot  springs,  or  during  volcanic 
eniptions,  or  when,  by  denudation,  it  is  brought  near  the  land  surface. 

Scarce  of  Mine  Water.  —  The  presence  of  percolating  water,  even 
far  below  the  surface,  is  often  demonstrated  by  mines  and  other  deep 
excavations,  into  which  water  5ee])s  from  the  enclosing  rock.  It  is 
one  of  the  important  and  expensive  tasks  of  mining  to  remove  the 
water  that  enters  from  the  surrounding  rock,  and  if  pumping  is  sus- 
pended for  a  lime  the  water  gathers  in  pools  in  the  lower  workings. 
Not  all  mines  are  wet.  however,  which  proves  that  water  is  not  per- 
colating through  all  rock  layers. 

Porous  Beds  are  Underground  Reservoirs.  —  It  is  the  more  porous 
beds  that  otter  the  easiest  i>ath  for  underground  water  to  follow,  some- 
times the  porosity  between  the  rock  grains,  sometimes  the  openings 
resulting  from  the  mechanical  breaks  or  joint  planes  that  traverse 
the  rt>cks.  Some  such  porous  beds,  notably  sandstones,  arc  reser- 
voirs of  underground  water,  from  which  extensive  supplies  maybe 
obtained  by  boring  to  them,  and  tapping  the  slowly  mo\-ing  supply 
which  entered  the  bed,  perhaps  scores  of  miles  away  at  some  point 
where  it  outcrops  at  the  surface.  So  slow  is  the  percolation,  even 
through  such  porous  beds,  that  the  water  rising  in  a  well  fifty  miles 
from  the  point  of  entrance  may  have  required  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  to  make  the  journey. 


Tm:  Water  Table 

Depth  of  Permanent  Saturation.  —  The  zone  below  which  the  soil 
or  rock  is  saturated  is  known  as  the  water  level  or  the  water  table 
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(Fig.  44).     The  depth  of  this  varies  greatly  from  place  to  plac 
primarily   according  to   the   climate  and   the  porosity.     In   ht 
climates  it  may  lie  at  the  very  surface,  as  in  swamps,  while  in  ar 
regions  it  may  be  hundreds  of  feet  licneath  the  surface.     The  wal 
table  is  alao  subject  to  change  even  in  a  given  locality,  rising  dur 
periods  of  rain  and  sinking  during  periods  of  drought,  when  it 
lowered  by  the  downward  passage  of  water,  by  capillary  rising, 
c\*aporalion,  and  by  plant  action. 

Relations  to  Topography  and  to  Gravity.  —  The  surface  of 
water  table  is  by  no  means  level.  Speaking  generally,  it  rougt 
follows  the  contour  of  the  land,  though  it  is  also  influenced  by  porosit 
and  sinks  to  a  lower  level  in  porous  than  in  more  impervious  rocll 
It  is,  however,  farther  beneath  the  surface  on  hilltops  than  in  valU 
bottoms,  and  this  diiTereiice  m  depth  becomes  even  greater  in  pcrio 
of  drought  than  in  rainy  periods.     Indeed,  if  there  could  be  rainfa 
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Fig.  44.  —  Rehtum  ai  the  water  table  to  topography.     (Alter  Vntdi.) 


enough,  the  water  table  would  coincide  with  the  surface,  and  wo: 
therefore,  follow  the  topography  exactly.  That  it  does  not  do 
normally  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  escapes  faster  than  it 
supplied,  and  this  escape,  while  in  part  due  to  the  causes  stated  above, 
is  mainly  the  result  of  subterranean  percolation.  Underground,  as 
weJl  as  at  the  surface,  water  tends  to  drain  from  high  to  low  ground 
under  the  pull  of  gravity.  In  surface  water  this  tendency  6nds  im- 
mediate expression  by  the  run-off ;  but  underground  water  is  checked 
in  its  motion  by  the  cavity  walls,  and  it  can  obey  the  pull  of  gra\'it; 
only  by  slow  percolation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  water  table  surface 
a  hill  is  well  above  the  water  table  level  in  a  contiguous  valley;  bul 
since  the  underground  water  is  slowly  obe\ing  gra\ity  by  percolatio;  _ 
the  water  table  of  the  hill  sinks  as  the  water  percolates  toward  the 
valley.  Consequently  the  water  table  is  farther  beneath  the  surface 
on  the  hill  than  in  the  valley,  and  in  times  of  drought  the  level  sinks 
still  farther.  The  water  table  iji  the  valley  is  in  part  supplied  and 
kept  near  the  surface  by  the  percolation  of  underground  water  from 
the  neighbouring  higher  ground,  and  the  surplus  is  turned  over  to  the 
stream  to  swell  its  volume.  Thus  the  supply  of  underground  water 
is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  streams  fed  and  in  conser\ing 
rain-water  and  turning  it  over  to  the  streams  during  periods  bctw 
rains. 
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Wells 

Sdttion  to  Water  Table.  —  The  presence  of  underground  water 
is  of  great  value  to  millions  of  persons  as  a  source  of  water  supply, 
especially  those  li\ing  in  the  country.     By  digging  down  below  the 
water  table  a  supply  of  water  is  insured,  for  the  water  seeps  into  the 
o\Tty  from  the  water-charged  subsoil  or  rock,  rising  in  the  well  to 
the  water  table.     As  the  water  table  rises  and  falls  with  the  varia- 
tion in  rainfall  conditions,  the  surface  of  the  well  slowly  responds, 
lagging  behind  a  little  because  of  the  time  taken  for  the  water  to  seep 
through  the  ground.     In  periods  of  drought  the  water  table  may 
sink  many  feet  and  shallow  wells  go  dry,  especially  upon  the  higher 
ground;   and  at  times  of  unusual  dryness  the  water  may  go  out  of 
even  deej>er  wells,  and  over  wide  areas  a  water  famine  may  result. 
Such  a  condition  cannot  take  place  in  a  uniformly  damp  climate,  but 
in  the  variable  climate  of  eastern  and  central  United  States  it  occa- 
sionaily  occurs. 

Depdi  of  Wells.  —  The  depth  to  which  wells  must  be  dug  varies 
with  the  climate,  being  very  shallow  in  humid  regions,  while  in  arid 
climates  dug  wells  are  quite  impossible  away  from  water  courses. 
It  also  varies  with  the  topography,  it  being  necessary,  in  general, 
to  dig  deeper  wells  on  hilltops  and  upper  hillsides  than  in  valley  bot- 
toms and  on  lower  hill  slopes,  because  of  the  position  of  the  water 
table  described  above.  There  is  also  a  variation  dependent  upon 
porosity,  as  might  be  expected.  At  times,  too,  there  are  under- 
ground zones  of  more  rapid  percolation,  as  along  joint  planes,  or 
along  bedding  planes,  especially  where  a  porous  bed  rests  upon  a 
more  impervious  one.  Such  positions  are  peculiarly  favourable  to 
large  and  steady  supply ;  but  even  such  supplies  may  be  subject  to 
exhaustion  when  the  water  table  is  lowered  by  drought.  There  is  no 
known  way  of  determining  the  existence  of  such  underground  water 
bodies  without  actual  digging,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  so- 
called  *'  water  witch  "  to  be  able  to  do  so,  the  reported  success  being 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  water  table,  and  that  a  well 
dug  below  it  is  certain  to  have  water. 

Pollotion  of  Wells.  —  Since  the  water  supply  of  dug  wells  is  rain- 
water that  has  entered  the  ground,  upon  an  underground  journey  in 
which  it  has  been  interrupted,  pprhaps  but  a  few  score  yards  from 
the  point  of  entrance  into  the  ground,  well  water  is  subject  to  danger 
of  pollution,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  danger  of  surface  wash 
finding  its  way  into  the  well.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  in  location 
of  wells  in  relation  to  bams  and  other  sources  of  possible  pollution 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  ba^s  for  a  large  amount  of  disease  in 
coimtry  districts.  Even  though  partially  filtered  through  a  few  yards 
of  soil,  barnyard  drainage  is  never  a  healthful  beverage.  Even  a 
well  uphill  from  the  barnyard  may  be  polluted  if  a  porous  layer, 
sloping  downward  from  the  bam,  goes  beneath  the  well. 


So 
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Springs 

Nature  of  Spring.  —  In  certain  situations  underground  water  oi 
flows  at  the  surface,  seeping  out  in  snsall  quantities,  or  In  ptac 
flowing  out  with  considerable  volume.     WTiere  the  outflow  of  unde 

ground  water  is  somewhat  cone 


M 


FiC.  45-  —  ErociKencc  of  a  sprinc  at  S. 
wberr  porous  gUdal  dcpuats  o\'erlie 
unpcrviou*  iDck  no  the  tide  of  a  valley. 


irated  it  is  called  a  spring. 
concentration  may  be  brou);ht  abot 
by  a  variety  of  causes;    and,  ac 
cording  to  the  degree  of  conccntri 
lion,  the  spring   may  be  either 
small  or  of  large  volume ,  or  it  maj 
be  temporary  or  permanent,  accor 
ing  as    the  supply   is   variable 
constanL 

Causes  of  Springs.  —  Springs  af 
common  on  hill  sloi>es  and  in  val 
leys    because    the   valley   table 
being  lowered   by  the  passage 
underground  water  from   higher   to  lower  levels.     A  multitude 
brings  and   less  concentrated   seepage   supply  streams  with  wale 
as  a  result  of  this  movement  and  outflow.     During  and  immediate!^ 
after  wet  spells  many  springs  develop,  which  run  dry  during  period 
of  drought.     In  the  spring,  when  the  water  table  is  normally  higll 
there  arc  numerous,  wet,  boggy  places  on  hill  slopes  which  may  quit 
dr>'  up  during  the  drier  |}eriod  of  summer ;  but  there  are  many  spring 
whose  supply  is  constantly  maintained,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  de 
sources.    Such  springs  are  commonly  cold,  even  in  the  midst  of  sur 
mer,  for  their  water  comes  from  deep  enough  to  be  beyond  the  infli^ 
ence  of  the  annual  tcmjjerature  change. 

Among  the  causes  for  so  concentrating  water  as  to  lead  to  the  dcvel 
opment  of  sj>rings,  one  of  the 
most  common  is  variation  in 
porosity  of  layers.    When,  for 
example,  water  falls  ujwn  a 
porous  layer  beneath  which 
is  a  more  imper\-ious  one,  it 
tends  to  flow  along  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  layers,  pro- 
vided either  that  the  slope  of 
the  junction  is  downward  or 
the  pressure  of  the  water  table 
gives  a  sufficient  head  to  force 
it  along.     If  this  junction  of  the  two  layers  extends  to  the  surface  at  j 
lower  level  than  the  entrance  of  the  water,  it  will  flow  out  at  that  poir 
very  often  as  a  spring  or  a  series  of  springs.     The  junction  of  glaci 
drift  with  rock  on  a  valley  side  is  often  the  site  of  springs  (Fig.  45). 


FlO.   4U.- 


-A  spriiu;  ilcltTininctl  in  puiiuuti  l>y  . 
fault  plane. 
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/mot  planes  and  bedding  planes  in  rocks  frequently  sen'e  as  the 
r: ':ng  paths  of  suflSdent  quantities  of  underground  water  to  give 
r..".  :<•  springs.  Fault  planes  extending  deep  into  the  earth  (Fig.  46) 
4re  paths  along  which  underground  water  passes,  rising  to  the  surface 
wht-ri  under  suiEcient  head.     The  sites  of  faults  are  nut  uncommonly 

■^ed  by  the  issue  of  copious  springs,  arranged  in  a  line  along  the 
ju;'.  ()Ianc.  Still  another  cause  for  springs  is  the  issue  of  underground 
^l^f:lms  in  limestone  countries.  Such  wrings  are  often  of  large 
roiume.  being  veritable  streams  even  at  the  point  of  issue. 


Artesian  Wells 


^t-4-< 


Necessity  of  Deep  Wells.  —  Springs  can  occur  only  where  a  zone 
d  ready  percolation  extends  to  the  surface;  but  there  are  many 
such  zones  underground  which  do  not  rise  to  the  surface.  If,  however, 
these  are  reached  by  a  boring,  the  water  will  rise  in  the  boring,  and, 
if  the  pressure  is  sufficient,  will  flow  out  at  the  surface,  or  even  rise 
tike  a  fountain  fifty  feet  or  more  in  the  air.  Such  a  boring  in  which 
mter  rises  is  called  an  artesian  -drll.  By  some  usage  an  artesian  well 
.  in  which  the  water  actually  flows  out^t  the  surface,  and  this 
he  original  meaning  of  the  term;  but  since  there  are  all  grada- 
Lioos  from  those  that  outflow  to  those  in  which  the  water  rises  only 
fmt  way  to  the  surface,  the  term  artesian  well  is  coming  to  be  used 
lor  any  bored  well  in  which  the  water  rises  from  an  underground  source. 
WTiere  it  does  not  actually  outflow  it  is  commonly  pumped  to  the 
surface  by  windmills  or  gasoline  engines. 

Artesian  Water  in  Syndines.  —  The  name  artesian  comes  from  the 
pfo\ince  of  Ariois  in  Franct*.  where  such  wells  hu\e  long  l>ecn  known, 
but  artesian  wells  are  now 
viddy  distributed.  In  Artois 
iht  wells  occur  in  a  valley, 
beneath  wliich  the  strata  ex- 
tend, while  rising  on  the  valley 
^^      Such  a  system  of  down-      f,^^^^^^,,^       _  , ..    ^^c^^ 

'.     strata    L^   called    a    Syn-  Fk-..  47.-'Vrto.iaa  wcHal  Ainaayndtnc 

The  water,  entering  the 
k  U}'^rs  on  those  enclosing  hills,  sinks  down  into  them,  passing 
6l  easily  along  a  porous  layer  and  being  prevented  from  rising  in 
tKe  valley  bottom  by  an  overlying  bed  of  more  imjicrvious  rock,  I. 
The  porous  layer  is,  therefore,  filled  with  water  under  considerable 
pressure.  When  tapped  by  a  boring,  the  pressure  drives  the  water 
up  and  ciuses  it  to  outflow  (Fig.  47) ;  but  the  water  of  the  artesian 
well  iktess  not  rise  quite  as  hiifch  as  the  head  which  supplies  the 
pressure,  because  the  effect  of  the  pressure  is  partly  lost  by  friciion 
passage  through  the  rock  pores  and  crevices. 

Artesian  Water  in  Monoclines.  —  Such  an  arrangement  of  rock 
rrs  as  that  described  above  is  of  course  neither  common  nor  wide- 
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sjirta^l :  I'Ui  il  hm-  l»rfn  found  that  even  a  single  inclination  of  rock 
!«>  tT>,  il  w;.'H.i.  !inf.  will  pi\e  rise  tt»  condition*  favouring  artesian  wdb, 
;i!kI  i\\'\>  i>  far  mort  commdn.  The  necessan^  conditions  are  (a)  a 
poroii>  roik  l:i>er.  ouicropf)ing  in  a  region  of  rainfall,  and  dif^nng 
into  ihf  earth  ,Fic.  4S'.  \h'i  an  overhing  bed  sufficiently  imper\ioiis 
lo  jTfvt'm  ihc  ready  escajHr  oi  the  water  in  the  porous  bed,  (c)  no 
re;u!\  downward  esiaiH"  for  the  water,  which  means  either  saturated 
or  imiHT\iou>  rcvk  Wow.  In  such  a  set  of  conditions  the  water 
>iow!y  lKTcolall*^  aioric  iht  pi«ro"j--  bed  under  the  pressure  of  the  colimm 
o:  >\ .iicT  w hi(.:i  f.Wy  ;ht  btd.  If  liprx-d  by  a  weli  at  a r-oini  lower  than 
ihc  p^'i:;:  of  t:-.:r..r.».e  ^'f  the  w^ttT.  ar.  ^nesiar.  wc'.l  wiii  be  formed  in 
whiL-h  :hi  w-ur  riM-f  lo  the  hdch:  which  the  i-re^sure  determines. 


_^   -    K-:.^:--.  «::.-  .:   .   - 
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ArteSMs  Wells  of  United  Stites  —  A-:r>i_r.  —ells  ire  found  in 

r:  ire  very  shallow 
r  ~i:cr  rrom  depths 
>irs  ;:  si^c.  Sudi 
■^cr  is  1  :<2l,  and  if 
1  iV-her  wrib 
;  ::   :ooc  feet. 


r-:;-v  ..'V  .■.-•-..  :  -fc.*>'  *--"-  '-'-.  :.- .-"-i;-^  — t  :^v:.iribie  to  the 

As'.  .:-■■,■  ■.        ;.-'.v--^ -. -.  >  .    ::  ■  ::=  _-t_?.   '-Zz-rz  iz  extenave 

■s-^v-x'.  .'.'  ■  vT-.'..-  '-.>. ^.  .  .■  >  j"-"  '..'•   .k:  -._"."  "..■-  s_~ij^.  rrC;;:'."izz  3.  laigc 

>-_;,'-;y   ••  .'.:.;■.•    -.;■■      :-.\i..  .  ^::-  :.   _--^      ■'-:-    7  :hc  rr^rs:  exten-  ■ 
>]-.^-  :i-v.>  >  :.  .■: -^  :-:■;  --.J.  ■  -  ■  -..  -  '.■L-:  '..•-  A-. --::<;  iz-i  G:ili  coast 
54.-.*."?  .■:  \-.-v.  \   .'<    .■.'-■.■•■:  :*■;":  --\  ;-;_ :  "  _— ':«??  ::  ir^esLm  wdb. 
'^.^■:^■  .:'  ■.'■-.v.   -.■.-.    -.  _-   ■-.    V*.  _■  :■:  C;v     V:^    a^  .  ^:  fir  below  the 
T4:a    t.'-v  ,r--,i   .'     -t-?>  ■■'.,■■■;-.—  : -'.-   :cr:v    -"izc  pcrous  bcd- 

r^c*;  -  .■•.-■•^r  ..\-.. ■■>:■, -,  _-.r>L^-  --.-  . '  :>c  Vvctr  M^sisappi 
'.^.'i.;..  1- ■:.  ..•  ■  '"'.'  -■■  '.-■:  'Jr*.^:  '-'_:■-  .:  >  -:h  L';:k.ti.  Nebraska. 
-jir.'i  ki.  .-.-,  ■.■'-.!'■-  '.'■.  ■.'...:-.'-  -■-■■;  .y  ■-:;-.;>  :  '.ir-.us  sirjistone  that 
'jLjv.'-'.f  ?  •..ir"-:--'-  .-.(.■<. 

Uses  of  Artesian  Wa:er  V-,->:.:  .-,.>.  r-  ir  s  rr.e  ■;[  xhich  the 
.va*i:r  m.^:*i  .w  :>..:'[x>:.  ..-*:  .i'.  '.t;:  .  r'.,-.;  :  ■>.  ^r-.L  .1  "v-icr  supply  for 
mijiiit-ipai  rjur'^i.^*.-*.  rr:..!.':-  *.  "■.  r  <:..■.!'  *: .  '.:>  i:i>':  ji'.ici.  though  fumi^l- 
ing  a  partiai  >uppiy  ■-. r  -.■.•.-:  .j^r-z^j  .;".<.>.  ■>uch  ■•vc;.>  in;  ilso  used  for 
facturics  and  fur  hunicM  a::-.:  ir:  ■.'i.  .::•.>:  ■vt>i',rv.  I'nite'i  States  some 
use  is  made  of  artt^ian  wiir-.r  =;i  ■":'■■;;.■.■.:.  r..  F>.f!  :::  '.he  best  artesian 
well  area.s  there  is  a  iiniii  i-.'  •.h^:  A.;ii:a':iv  ^'-rpc'.  -'^"^  therefore  too 
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many  wells  within  a  restricted  area  may  lead  to  partial  exhaustion 
of  all.  The  water,  though  often  charged  with  mineral  matter  in 
solution,  is  pure  and  usually  excellent  for  drinking  purposes;  but 
the  .limited  supply  makes  it  impossible  to  utilize  this  source  of  pure 
water  in  large  cities. 

Mineral  Springs 

The  Mineral  Load  of  Water.  —  In  the  study  of  weathering  it  was 
pointed  out  that  water  percolating  into  the  earth  performs  chemical 
work  of  solution  and  alteration  of  the  rocks.  Tt  follows,  therefore, 
that  where  such  water  rises  to  the  surface  a^ain  it  will  bring  with  it 
some  of  these  soluble  materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  water  es- 
caping from  under  ground  is  more  or  less  charged  %vith  mineral  matter 
in  solution,  although  it  entered  the  ground  as  pure  rain-water.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  mineral  in  solution  is  in  such  small  quantities 
that  it  would  ordinarily  escape  detection  ;  but  very  often  it  produces 
such  noticeable  results  that  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  mineral  has 
led  to  the  common  term  of  mineral  springs.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  different  substances  known  in  such  springs,  but  here  only  a  very 
few  will  be  mentioned. 

Hard  Water.  —  The  "  hardness  "  of  water,  so  well  known  in  con- 
trast to  the  "  softness  "  of  rain-water,  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  Ume  or  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  or  other 
mineral  salts  in  solution  in  sufficient  quantities  to  decompose  soap 
and  form  insoluble  compounds  with  its  fatty  acids,  which  settle  as  a 
whitish  precipitate.  Where  carbonate  of  lime  is  even  more  abundant, 
it  may  be  precipitated  around  the  spring,  forming  a  calcareous  de- 
posit, this  precipitation  often  being  induced  or  aided  by  the  growth 
of  plants.  Very  extensive  deposits  of  caicareotts  tufa  are  sometimes 
made  around  springs  in  limestone  regions.  Other  springs  bring  to  the 
air  so  much  iron  in  solution  that  iron  deposits  are  made  around  them. 

Medicinal  Waters.  —  Some  springs  arc  sour  and  acid ;  some  alka- 
line ;  there  are  sulphurous  spruigs,  brine  springs,  and  springs  charged 
with  carbon  dioxide,  Uke  a  natural  soda  water ;  and  some  of  the  springs 
are  hot,  others  cold,  even  some  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 
Many  of  these  spring  waters  have  medicinal  properties,  and  hotels, 
sanitariums,  and  baths  for  invalids  and  others  who  seek  their  beneficial 
properties  are  built  where  they  outflow ;  while  the  waters  of  others, 
like  Vichy  and  Apollinaris,  are  bottled  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  best-known  medicinal  and  mineral  spring  waters 
are  found  either  in  regions  of  recent  volcanic  activity  or  in  regions 
of  faulting,  which  gives  opportunity  for  deep-seated  waters  to  rise  to 
the  surface. 

Hot  Springs 

Cause  of  Hot  Springs.  —  Although  the  water  of  most  springs  is 
cool,  ha\'ing  the  temperature  of  the  ground  below  the  influence  of 
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annual  temperature  change,  there  arc  many  that  are  warm  or  hoi 
and  some  in  which  the  temperature  is  at  the  boiling  point.     Su 
springs  are  most  common  in  volcanic  regions,  and  the  source  of  h< 
is,  with  little  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  volcanic  sources.     Even 
regions  where  the  volcanic  activity  has  died  out,  intruded  lava  dou 
less  still  exists  beneath  the  surface,  and,  thus  blanketed  by  overl 
rock,  it  may  require  thou>and5  of  years  before  such  heated  rock 
completely  cool.     Other  [Mjssible  sources  of  heat  are  (a)  chemii 
change,  {h)   friction,  us  rocks  are  moved  and  ground  against 
another,  (t)  heat  possibly  inherent  deep  below  the  surface,  and  (i 
rudio-activily. 

In  individual  cases  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  determine  the 
sourve  of  the  heat,  and  it  becomes  especially  difficult  in  regions  reini 
from  recent  volcanic  activity.     However,  in  such  cases,  the  hea 
waters  usually  arise  along  fault  planes,  which  may  lead  deep  down  in 
the  earth  and  thus  give  opportunity  for  water  to  arise  from  the  dcp 
.\mong  medicinal  hot  springs  are  those  of  Carlsbad,  Saratoga,  and 
Hot  Springs.  Ark  .  the  latter  said  to  be  5atutar>'  because  of 
radio-activity,  alth-nigh  this  last  has  been  questioned. 

Hot  Spring  Deposits.  —  Heated  water  has  a  higher  aolvenl  po 
thjji  cold  water,  and  there  are  usually  gases  and  solutions  in  such 
water  that  greatly  aid  it  in  its  power  of  altering  and  diss«.>tv-ing  mineral 
sub«tancc>.     Accordingly,  the  water  of  hot  springs  often  brings  & 
lar'::  rv  of  dissolved  mineral  matter  to  the  surface,  and  ti< 

ab^  -j 'rings  are  often  extensive.     This  is  illustrated  around 

hot  springs  of  New  Zealand  and  the  VcUowsiune  Xaiional  Park, 
where  successive  terraces  are  built  up  around  the  hot  springs,  form 
extensive  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  calcareous  tufa  I  Fig.  41 
Here  a  part  of  the  colour  for  which  these  terraces  are  famous  is  due 
the  presence  of  minute  plants,  or  digtc,  which  grow  in  the  hot  water. 
ood  aid  in  the  deposit  of  the  mineral.  The  amount  of  dissolved  min- 
etal  matter  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Excelsior  cauldron 
in  Yellowstone  Park  pours  out  4400  guiioos  of  boiling  water  per 
minute. 

Formatioa  of  Veins.  —  In  hot  spring  waters  are  a  great  variety  of 
mineral  substances,  even  including  salts  of  metallic  aubbtances.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  mineral  veins  are  even  now  being  deposited  by 
these  hot  waters  along  the  cracks  through  which  they  are  rising  to  the 
surface.  Certainly  in  the  past,  the  ascent  of  heated  waters  alons  fault 
planes  and  other  zonts  of  [Hrrcolation  has  Ix-en  resfHjnstble  for  the 
deposit  of  mineral  veins  at  present  being  worked  as  a  source  of  precious 
and  other  metals.  .\s  the  water  rises  and  cools,  or  as  it  loses  some  of 
its  gases,  <jr  as  >«.ilutions  of  various  kinds  arc  mingled,  or  by  chemical 
change  in  the  minirals  of  •  ■  ng  rock,  or  for  other  reasons,  some 

of  the  Ioa<l  of  ilissjlvcd  ^u  is  iJe)H>siled  by  the  hot  water  in 

the  pa.s.sagc  thmugh  which  it  is  ri^iug,  giving  rise  Uj  veins.     If  among 
these  deposits  metallic  suits  are  included,  the  deposit  becumus  a 
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eral  vein.    Not  all  mineral  veins  are  of  this  origin,  though  many, 
including  some  of  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  evidently  are. 
Relation  of  Ore  Deposits  to  Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  —  Since 

crevices  are  needed  for  a  free  flow  of  heated  underground  water, 
mineral  veins  deposited  by  such  water  are  most  commonly  found  in 
mountain  regions  where  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  such  strains 
as  to  lead  to  breaking  ;  and  since  heat  is  needed  for  the  most  efficient 
work  of  water  in  mineral  %'ein  formation,  mineral  veins  are  naturally 
most  common  in  regions  of  former  volcanic  activity.  It  is 
in   mountain   regions,   or   regions  of   fracturinc  of   the  crust,   that 
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F(C.  4g.  —  Terrace  advancing  over  trees  at  MammiUh  H^t  Springs.  VcllowMonc  Paj-lu 
(jAck&on,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. j 

volcanoes  develop,  and,  therefore,  the  two  necessary  conditions  for 
the  development  of  mineral  veins  occur  commonly  together.  These 
facts  have  had  local  influence  in  determining  the  distribution  of  mining 
of  the  precious  metals  and  others. 


Geysers 

Localities.  —  In  a  few  localities,  notably  in  Iceland,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Fig.  50),  certain  hot  springs 
have  the  habil  of  intermittent  eruption,  and  are  known  as  geysers. 
It  is  chiefly  because  of  the  large  number  and  variety  of  these  interest- 
ing phenomena  in  the  last-named  locality  that  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  has  been  set  aside  by  Congress  as  a  National  Park,  which  is 
annually  visited  by  thousands  of  people  from  all  [)a.rls  of  the  world, 
for  this  is  with  little  doubt  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  geyser  regions. 
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a  few  fefft,  and  the  emptioa  is  over  in  a  vcnr  few  miautes : 

m  oCbers,  x  V2st  quantity  oc  hot  water  and  steam  is  expefled. 
a  period  ot  an  hour  or  more,  and  rising  to  a  hei^t  of  over  200 
(Fig;.  50J ;  aiui  between  these  extremes  there  is  almost  every 
tion.     In  9)foe  the  period  of  empdoc  is  so  regular  that  the  time  of  i 

occarrer. 
period] 


accurateiy  predicted,  while  in  others  the  1 
ditd  the  interval  between  eruptioQS  varies 


ififferent  gtyser^  from  an  faoor  w  less  to  weeks  and  even 
Some  of  the  e^'^ers  have  empted  with  regularity  ever  smce  the  i 
was  first  discovered ;  others  have  become  less  reguiar,  or  have  be- 
oome  extinct,  wiiile,  on  the  other  hand,  some  new  gc^ggis  have  come 
into  enstcxsce. 

Old  F^tlifkiL  —  Some  of  the  best  knoom  uf  the  Y*eQaw5tone  Park 
parsers  are  the  Old  Foithiul.  (liunt,  Inantess,  Castle,  BeeWve.  Minute 
Man,  an     "  iently  of  ■  ^i 

each  wit.  I.    AmuE;^ 

the  must  remarkable  l>  Odi  FiULhiui.  which  enjpLs  with  xn  mte 
of  about  an  hour,  sending  a  cniumn  uf  vrater  and  steam  more 
100  feet  into  the  air  for  a  period  of  uve  or  six  minutes.  Then  it 
lapses  into  quiet  for  nearty  an  hour  during  which  one  may  sit  on 
ed(^  of  its  crater  and  look  intu  the  pool  of  heated  water  with  perfect 
safety.  At  the  end  of  the  appropriate  intcr\'al  there  comes  another 
great  rush  ol  steam  and  nater.  throvrn  into  the  air  with  a  roar.  It 
semis  out  ^000  barrels  of  water  with  :  rion.     For  at  least  half 

a  century  this  process  has  been  repca  , :  Sooo  times  a  year. 

Geyser  Deposits.  —  The  heated  gev>cr  waters  bear  to  the  surface 
a  variety  of  mineral  substances  in  solution,  among  which  the  most 
unportant  is  silica,  which  is  precipitated  in  a  loose  porous  deplKit 
called  sHici&us  sinier.  This  deposit  is  must  extensive  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  the  orihce  ;  and  consequently  around  nckost 
the  geysers  a  cone  has  been  built,  on  the  crest  of  which  is  a  de 
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sSdd,  or  crater,  in  which  lies  a  pool  of  hot  water  and  from  which 
iht  eruptions  occur.  During  and  immediately  after  an  eruption  the 
surface  of  the  cone  is  wet  wth  the  flood  of  hot  water,  and  by  each 
^  -'ion  a  small  addition  is  made  to  the  cone.  Similar  deposits  are 
J  built  around 
the 


of 


hot 


-lidous  dc- 
:     .illy  have  a 
varied  lorm,  due  to 
intgularilies  of  dcp- 
ositioo   and   to    the 
ceoaetionary      tcn- 
dencj',    as    a    result 
of    which    spherica  I 
(tmos  tend  to  grow 
-.   silica   is  prc- 
;ed  out  of  tht 
W  water.     There  is 
also  much  beautiful 
colour,    partly  from 
tbeefFect  of  light  in 
the  dear  hoi  mineral 
water,   partly    from 
the  influence  of  mi- 
nute   plants    which 
Jive   in    the    heated 
ter  and  aid  in  the 
citation  of   the 
ca.  WTienthesup- 
of  silica  ceases. 
through   the   closing 
■  '^     '  an  orifice,  the 
as  sinter  loses 
ili  colour,  and  cnim- 
bles  under  weather- 
ing to  a  chalky  white 
powder.      Here  and 
there  an  extinct  Rcy- 
XI   cone    is    to    be 
seen,  offering  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  highly-coloured  cones  of  certain  of  the  active 
geysers. 
J  Cause  of  Eniptioos.  —  While  it  is  possible  that  more  than  one  cause 
ly  operate  to  produce  Rcyser  eruptions,  there  is  a  single  explanation 
It  seems  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomenon,  and  even  of  ac- 
the  different  forms  of  eruption.     This  explanation  as- 


Fig.  50  —  An  erupt  it. n  of  OUI  ratlhl'ul  ccy^tT  in  Yfilowstont 
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water  above,  and  as  the  pre&s\irc  is  relieved  the  boiling  point  at 

It  depth  becomes  lower  than  the  water  temi^erature  and  more 
forms,  Riving  rise  to  a  powerful  force  which  is  able  to  throw 
the  water  abo\'e  inlo  the  air,  accompanied  and  followed  by  steam.  If  a 
slciDc  or  sod  is  dropped  into  the  gey&er  tube,  or  if  the  water  is  soai>ed, 
m&king  it  less  liquid,  an  eruption  is  made  to  come  more  quickly  than 
normal,  because  convection  is  still  further  interfered  with. 

This  theory  for  geyser  eruptions  accords  so  well  with  the  known 
facts,  and  so  perfectly  ex|>lains  the  phenomena,  that  it  seems  well 
established.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  differences  in  period 
of  eruption  and  in  mode  of  eruption  among  geysers  may  be  due  to 
x-ariations  in  the  form  of  the  geyser  tubes  and  to  the  amount  and 
depth  of  the  heat  supply.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  although  in 
csch  of  the  geyser  basins  there  are  a  number  of  geysers,  —  often  several 
are  close  together,  —  there  is  no  e\'ident  sjTnpathy  between  them. 
"^  i     fact  indicates  clearly  that  the  phen<imena  of  eruption  are  the 

:   1  me  of  conditions  associated  with  the  individual  geyser. 

That  the  geysers  are  associated  in  groups,  or  basins,  indicates  a 
certain  relationship  as  to  cause,  however.  Throughout  each  basin,  for 
example,  there  is  probably  the  same  general  s<,iurce  of  water  and  of 
beat.  This  we  naturally  assume  to  be  the  still  uncooled,  intruded 
la%*a.  since  geysers  arc  found  in  regions  of  recent  or  pitscnt  volcanic 
activity.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  facts  is  the  limited  number  of 
ge>'5cr  areas  in  the  world  and  yet  the  presence  of  about  a  hundred  in  a 
single  region.  This  may  be  due  to  some  peculiarly  favourable  condi- 
tUD  of  heat  supply,  ur  it  may  be  the  result  of  some  peculiar  condition 
gxvmg  rise  to  the  form  of  tube  necessary  for  geyser  eruption.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  i)robablc,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  the  development  of  the  geyser  tube  is  a  result  of  dejjosit  of 
mineral  matter  under  favourable  conditions.  As  silica  is  deposited 
on  the  walls  of  the  tube  a  hot  spring  may  be  transformed  to  a  geyser, 
and  this,  in  taim,  may  ultimately  become  so  clogged  that  eruption 
oases,  and  even  the  outflow  of  water  is  cut  off,  leading  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  geyser. 


The  Formahon  of  Caverns 


rSohition  Underground.  —  All  underground  water  is  engaged  in  the 
solution  of  mineral  matter  as  it  percolates  through  the  soil,  subsoil, 
or  jock ;  but  the  amount  of  solution  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
miDcrals  which  it  encounters.  In  an  extreme  case,  such  as  salt,  the 
miDeral  is  so  readily  dissolved  that  a  common  way  of  obtaining  salt 
fmna  layers  deep  below  the  surface  is  to  let  fresh  water  down  to  the 
salt,  where  it  becomes  a  brine  which  is  pumped  to  the  surface  and 
e^-aporated  to  procure  the  dissolved  salt.  Percolating  water  also 
dissolves  salt  from  such  layers,  and  this  is  a  cause  for  salt  springs,  like 
those  at  Syracuse,  N.Y,,  wliich  early  gave  rise  to  a  great  salt-producing 
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bee  of  the  ground  slowly  settles,  but  it  settles  irregularly,  and  some- 
{■les  by  the  collapse  of  caverns.  The  topography,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  a  scries  of  svells  and  hollows,  the  latter  normally  being  roughly 
dvcolar  or  elliptical  basins.  Toward  these  basins,  called  sinks  (Fig. 
jil.  iKe  surface  drainage  flows,  sinking  beneath  ground  at  the  centre, 
vhkb  is  sometimes  an  open  cavity  or  pit,  called  a  sink  hole.  At 
tUBCs,  by  the  collapse  of  the  walls,  or  by  other  means,  these  holes  are 
doKdf  and  then  the  surface  drainage  gathers  in  the  basin  to  form  a 

UndersTound  Drainage.  —  The  water  that  enters  the  sink  holes, 
ind  that  percolates  into  the  cracks  of  the  limestone,  tinds  its  way 
readily  liownward  to  a  level  that  is  determined  cither  by  the  presence 
«f  an  iinper\"ious  la>*er,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  surface  rivers  or 
other  water  to  which  the  percolating  water  is  tributary.  From  the 
cavern,  drainage  ultimately  comes  to  the  surface  again,  often  as  irib- 
BUnes  to  large  streams  which  flow  even  in  a   limestone  countrj'. 


^r^^ 


-.^ 


£). — RektMoi  of  caverns  at  two  IcvcU  hi  Muk  ^ult  ■  jUive.  !iprin$s  on  «  vnUey  side, 
and  a  natunl  brttlgc.     (Aflu-r  Shaln-.) 


^^^^KA^terranean  tributaries  issue  as  springs  in  the  river  valleys 
^^^^^^^Bcn  of  large  size.  They  are.  on  a  much  larger  scale,  analo- 
H^^^^^Be  springs  and  seepage  which  contribute  water  to  rivers  in 
'  other  regions,  as  underground  water  percolates  from  higher  to  lower 
water  table  areas.  In  limestone  regions  these  springs  are  larger  than 
in  other  regions,  because  the  rock  has  l)een  made  more  jxirous  by  solu- 
CuQ  and  the  underground  water  gathers  in  subterranean  courses, 
which  are  at  times  of  such  size  as  to  warrant  the  name  underground 
rivers. 

The  lc\*el  to  which  the  underground  tributary  can  work  in  cavern 
dc^'dopment  is  limited  by  the  surface  stream  into  which  it  flows, 
because  its  water  must  maintain  a  slope  down  to  the  surface  stream. 
CooKquently,  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavern  is  that  nearest  the  sur- 
£kx  stream,  and  its  bottom  will  normally  be  nearly  at  the  same  level 
as  the  surface  stream ;  and  the  cavern  bottom  becomes  higher  away 
from  the  outlet.  If  the  surface  stream  is  engaged  in  lowering  its 
valtev.  the  cavern  outlet  must  either  be  lowered  also,  or  be  abandoned, 
for  the  water  can  then  more  freely  pass  into  the  limestone  beneath 
the  cavern,  and,  in  time,  so  erUarge  cavnties  as  to  drain  the  water  at 
a  knrar  level.  Thus  it  happens  in  limestone  regions  traversed  by 
gorges  wliich  are  still  being  deepened,  that  a  series  of  cavern  outlets 
Air  seen  on  the  gorge  walU  (Fig.  33),  from  only  the  lower  of  which 
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a  spring  emerges,  the  upper  ones  being  former  outlets.    And  in  caver 
one  often  passes  from  one  level  to  another,  but  only  the  lower  leva 
are  occupied  by  running  water  while  the  floors  of  the  upper  ones  i 
often  quite  dry,  because  the  water  readily  escapes  to  lower  le^ 
through  crevices  dissolved  in  the  limestone. 

The  drainage  of  a  limestone  country  is,  therefore,  of  a 
type.     There  may  be  some  streams  of  good  size,  as  in  other  region 

but  the  tributar 
are  sjjrings,  rat 
than  small  surfac 
streams,  and  mc 
of      the      surfa 
drainage  finds 
way     into     tl 
ground,    then, 
ter  a   journey 
greater      or      I 
length,      emerg 
near      the      larfl 
streams,  or  lal 
or    sea.     In   sue 
a      country     oi 
sees    few    surfac 
streams;  and  the 
arc    chieBy    larfl 
ones ;  and  inste 
of  a  succession 
linear  valleys  the 
is    an    undulat 
topography     wil 
numerous    conic 
"  knobs  "  and 
cular  sinks.    Sue 
a  karst  topotsxapA 
is  seen  in  souther 


Fio.  54.  —  Map  of  port  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Huvcy.) 


(After  H.  C- 


Indiana  and  Kentucky  in  the  United  States,  in  southern   Franc 
in  Austria  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  in  mar 
other  places.     Here  and  there  in  limestone  regions  surface  vall< 
abruptly  terminate  and  the  streams  in  these  plunge  into  the  groiui*d 
emerging  at  another  point,  often  miles  from  the  place  of  disappe 
ance. 

Cavern  Systems.  —  The  e.xtent  to  which  a  system  of  ca%ems 
excavated  depends,  in  large  part,  upon  the  thickness  of  limestone  ani 
its  extent.  It  is  largely  because  of  thick  beds,  King  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  that  such  an  extensive  labyrinth  of  caverns  has  been 
possible  in  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana,  while  in  Virginia,  where 
the  limestone  beds  arc  thinner  and  tilled,  the  caverns  are  far  mc 
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linuted  in  extent.  In  Kentucky  the  limestone  covers  an  area  of  about 
8000  square  miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  175  feet,  and  it 
bu  been  eslimated  that  there  are  at  least  too.ooo  miles  of  cavern 
tnnnclsin  it.  One  may  travel  on  the  surface,  it  is  said,  as  much  as 
w  miles  in  certain  dircciions  without  encountering  running  water, 
but  there  may  be  as  many  as  loo  sink  holes  on  a  square  mile  of 
surface. 

Mammoth  Cave  and  Other  Caverns.  —  It  is  in  this  limestone  area 
that  Mammoth  Cave,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  situated  ;  but  in 
tSe  same  countr>*  there  are  said  to  be  500  other  caverns.  The  num- 
ber 01  the  tunnels  and  their  extent  are  unknown,  for  they  have  never 
been  Ui\\y  explored,  but  there  are  certainly  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
of  connected  galleries  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  system  (Fig.  54).  These 
ealleries  are  often  winding ;  their  height  varies  from  a  foot  or  two  to 
-  ■:.  hundred  feet,  and  their  width  is  similarly  variable.  There  is 
ne  galler)'  above  another,  and  it  is  [possible  at  points  to  go  from 
.  vci  to  another.  Here  and  there  the  cavern  expands  greatly, 
.-^:::-aig  what  is  locally  called  a  "  dome,"  of  which  the  highest  is  the 
Mimmoth  Dome,  about  400  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  from  80  to 
3$Q  feet  high.  It  is  so  large  that  a  good  sized  church,  steeple  and 
all,  could  be  built  in  it. 

limited  Value  of  Caverns.  —  Similar  caverns  are  known  in  many 
re^ofis ;  in  fact,  they  are  commonly  associated  with  limestone  strata 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Among  the  thousands  known,  most  are  of 
small  size,  and  are  of  little  more  than  local  interest ;  but  some  are 
viddy  known  and  much  resorted  to  by  \isitors.  Among  those  best 
knovm  in  the  United  States  besides  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
ire  the  Wyandotte  Cxve  in  Indiana,  the  Luray  Cavern  in  Virginia, 
utd  Howe's  Cave  in  New  York.  They  have  little  direct  value  to 
man,  though  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  utiliiie  the  Mammoth 
Cslv^  as  a  health  resort  for  people  with  lung  diseases,  the  idea  being 
that  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  caverns  {S3'*-56*' F.)  would  be 
healthful ;  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
huatan  race,  caves  served  as  the  home  of  primitive  man,  and  many 
of  our  best  records  of  this  early  state  have  been  recovered  from  cave 
dq>osLts. 

Cavern  Deposits.  —  As  a  centre  of  scenic  interest  caverns  attract 
lai^L*  numbers  of  visitors  and  are,  therefore,  a  resource  of  local  im- 
portance. The  interest  is  i>artly  due  to  the  marvellous  labyrinth  of 
natural  underground  chambers,  and  partly  to  the  unique  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  chambers  by  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  brought  into 
them  by  percolating  water.  A&  the  water  oozes  from  crevices  in  the 
csve  nxtf  it  bears  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime,  <iissolved  in  its  pas- 
p^h  the  rwk.  Ry  evaporation,  oxidation,  loss  of  gases,  or 
I  iiressure  the  water  is  forced  to  give  up  some  of  its  dissolved 
load,  and  a  pendant,  icicle-like  dcix>sit  slowly  grows  c»n  the  cave  roof, 
forming  a  stalactiu  (Fig.  55).    As  the  water  drips  to  the  cave  floor 
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a  similar  deposit,  called  a  stalagntiU,  is  built  upward ;  and  if  the 
deposits  grow  until  they  meet,  a  column  is  formed. 

These     deposits 


wonderfully     varied 
iorm  as  the  water  tricV 
over    them    and    build 
them  up  irregularly, ; 
in?     rise     to     fantast 
shapes.      There   is 
variation  in  colour  as  th 
nature    of    the    dcf 
varies,  or  some  mine 
impurity  is  introduce 
Some  of  the  caverns,  lili 
Luray,  are  marvellouslj 
beautiful  in  their  om 
men tation .      The    mos 
highly  ornamented  ca\ 
ems  are  those  that  hav 
been  formed  longest,  suc|| 
as  the  upper  galleries  into  which  water  has  long  been  pcrcolatin 
from  the  roof. 

Enhugement  of  Caves.  —  In  the  lower  galleries  of  a  cavern  syst 
the  drainage  often  gathers  such  volume  as  to  form  a  broad,  deep  streac 
underground,  like  the  so-called  river  Styx  of  Mammoth  Cave,  on  whic 
boats  may  go.     Doubtless  in  places  the  running  water  deepens  tt 
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'  Stalactites,   stalagmites,  and   colunuvs   in 
Kentucky  cavcm. 
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Fii;.  s*"^  ^  Xitural  Bridge,  Virginia.     (Walcott,  U   S.  G«ol.  Survey.) 


|y  fall  tn  tb^  cavern  floor,  and  during  such  fails  earth  tremors,  or 
he  shocks,  extend  through  the  ncif^hhouring  region, 
thai  have  so  fallen  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
caverns. 

NaTITI^VL    BRlt)GES 

lattiral  Bridge  of  Virginia.  —  In  limestone  countries,  arches  across 
p>-s,  called  natural  bridges,  are  sometimes  formed  like  the  Natural 
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Bridge  of  Virginia  (Fig.  56).     The  partia.1  (ailing  in  of  a  cavem 
may  leave  such  a  natural  arch,  thoo^^pAv  ca?.fti  tif  this  are  knc 
erfsT.~A  more  comfYioTl  caiiseTo'r  such  arches  is  the  disappearance  j 
a  surface  stream  into  the  joint  planes  of  a  limestone  rock  and  its ; 
pearance  below.     In  time  the  water  will  excavate  a  valley  beneal 
the  arch,  which  then  extends  across  the  valley  as  a  span  or  bridj 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  and  of  many  ot 
lesser  examples. 

Other  Causes  of  Natural  Bridges.  —  It  has  recently  been  she 
that  there  are  numerous  other  ways  in  which  natural  bridges 
be  formed,  as  by  the  outflow  of  lava  from  beneath  a  solidified  cr 
by  irregular  wave  erosion  on  lake  and  sea  coasts,  and  by  stream  erosic 
The  remarkable  natural  bridges  of  Utah,  in  sandstone,  one  of  wl 
has  a  span  of  275  feet,  and  stands  308  feet  above  the  valley  bottoB 
is  the  largest  known  natural  bridge  in  the  world.  It  is  due  to 
lateral  swinging  of  a  stream  against  a  cliff  from  two  sides,  undcrcu 
ting  it  imtil  a  hole  has  been  cut  through  into  wiiich  the  river 
passed,  thus  fornung  a  natural  bridge  (Fig.  57). 


Other  Cmeuical  and  Mechanical  Work  of  Underground 

Water 

A  Prime  Factor  in  Weathering.  —  In  the  discussion  of  weatherit 
a  phase  of  the  work  uf  underground  water  was  considered  in  it.s  reli 
tion  to  rock  crumbling.  This  phase  involved  solution,  de<ay,  an 
the  mechanical  action  of  frost,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  otl 
phases  of  underground  water  work  because  it  was  a  part  of  a  compli 
process  whose  combined  result  was  that  of  rock  disintegration. 

Depositioa  of  Mineral  Matter.  —  Much  of  the  dissolved  miner 
matter  derived  by  the  underground  water  in  its  percolation  is,  as 
have  seen,  brought  to  the  surface  and  there  either  precipitated 
deposits  of  mineral  matter  near  the  place  of  outflow,  or  contribute 
to  the  surface  streams  for  transportation.     Rut  a  part  of  the  mineni 
load  of  percolating  water  is  precipitated  within  the  rock  itself.     B< 
cause  of  oxidation,  or  loss  of  gases,  or  chemical  change,  or  other  caus 
the  water  may  be  forced  to  give  up  some  of  its  dissolved  load,  eve 
though  it  has  only  just  obtained  it. 

Cementation.  —  Such   deptjsit   naturally   occurs   most   readily   i» 
the  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  sediments 
are  changed  from  the  loose  unconsolidated  slate  to  the  condition 
solid  rock.     The  process  is  often  to  be  seen  in  gravel  banks  whe 
carbonate  of  lime  or  iron  oxide  has  been  deposited  in  sufficient  quant 
ties  to  cement  the  pebbles  together.     In  Bermuda  and  in  Florid 
loose  coral  and  shell  sand  is  quickly  transformed  to  solid  rock  by 
posit  of  carbonate  of  lime  that  the  water  has  dissolved  from  some  grail 
to  deposit  between  others  near  by.     It  is  by  this  process  that  san<3 
are  changed  to  sandstone,  gravels  to  conglomerate,  and  shell  ao 
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coral  deposits  to  limestone.  When  buried  deep  in  the  eurth  and  espe- 
cially when  subjected  to  the  percolation  of  heated  waters,  rocks  may 
become  so  firmly  cemented  that  most  of  the  pores  are  tilled.  Along 
larger  cavities,  such  as  joint  planes  and  fault  planes,  veins  of  deposited 
mineral  arc  found. 

Replacement  and  Petrifaction.  —  The  underground  water  enters 
even  the  very  interior  of  rocks  and  causes  many  changes  by  solution 
and  deposit.  One  form  of  such  action  is  the  replacement  of  one  mineral 
substance  by  another,  as,  for  example,  the  replacement  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  a  fossil  by  suli)hide  of  iron,  or  by  silica.  This  Ls  called 
pftrifactimt.  One  phase  of  petrifaction  is  the  replacement  of  the 
woody  tissue  of  a  tree  or  other  plant  by  silica,  when  exjwscd  to  the 
jXTColution  of  silica-bearing  water.  This  gives  rise  to  petrijifd  wood, 
in  which,  though  the  original  .structure  is  ]>erfectly  preser\'ed,  the 
material  is  no  longer  wood,  but  silica.  In  Arizona  and  other  parts 
of  western  United  States  there  are  places  where  there  are  numerous 
entire  tree  trunks  thus  changed  to  stone,  the  so-calle<l  petrified  forests. 

Formation  of  Ore  Deposits.  —  One  of  the  most  important  resulta 
of  the  deposit  of  mineral  substances  by  underground  water  is  the 
formation  of  mineral  veins.  Some,  as  has  been  jx>inted  out  {p.  84), 
have  been  formed  by  the  rise  of  heated  water ;  but  other  deposits, 
notably  iron,  have  apparently  been  made  by  descending  waters, 
probably  not  heated.  These  have  been  formet!  by  the  removal  of 
iron  from  soil  and  rock  during  the  process  of  weivihering  and  under- 
ground water  percolation,  and  the  concentrated  deposit  of  some  of 
the  metal  in  favourable  situations  in  the  rock,  or  the  removal  of  silica 
from  a  scdimentar>'  rock  made  chiefly  of  iron  and  silica,  leaving  the 
iron  as  a  very  valuable  ore  deposit.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  source 
of  the  great  iron  deposits  of  the  [>ake  Superior  region,  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  depends. 
Other  mineral  deposits  arc  of  similar  origin. 

Mechanical  Worlc  of  Underground  Water.  —  Underground  water, 
except  by  freezing,  is  not  a  powerful  mechanical  agent.  Vet  the 
subject  would  not  have  received  complete  treatment,  if  it  were  not 
recognized  that  underground  water,  by  dissolving  here  and  there,  or 
by  giving  rise  to  planes  of  slipping,  is  respmnsible  for  much  slipping 
of  rock  and  soil  on  slopes.  Weathering  and  other  phases  of  under- 
ground water  work  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  conditions 
of  such  instability  that,  under  the  pull  of  gravity,  large  and  small 
ma.sses  move  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  \Miile  this  process  oper- 
ates in  a  minute,  invisible  way,  it  also  occasionally  finds  expression  in 
a  striking  manner,  when  huge  ma.sses  are  abruptly  dislodged  and 
avalanchetl  from  steep  slopes.  Many  landslides,  and  probably  the 
great  majority,  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  underground  water,  oper- 
ating for  long  periods  of  time  in  preparation  for  the  great  final  down- 
fall, and,  of  course,  cooperating  with  weathering  and  with  gravity. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RIVERS   AND   RIVER  VALLEYS 


Gexer-^l  CoNsn>ER_\noNS 


Nature  of  Rivers.  —  A  river  is  a  natural  drainage  line  on  the  lai 
It  is  the  means  of  disposal  of  the  surplus  water  which  falls  as  rain  i 
snow,  and  its  movement  depends  ujMn  the  puJl  of  gravity,  by  which  i 
liquid  water,  in  l>eing  drawn  toward  the  earth's  centre,  seeks  the  poL 
nearest  the  centre  thai  is  most  accessible ;  that  is,  it  flows  down  ; 
Accordingly  rivers  will  be  found  on  any  land  surface  where  rain  fa 
and  where  there  is  slope  sufficient  for  it  to  run  off. 

Source  of  River  Water.  —  'Hie  water  supply  of  a  river  comes  pa 
from  the  direct  rainfall,  from  the  surface  run-off  either  of  rain  or  melt 
snow  or  ice.  and  partly  from  water  that  has  first  entered  the  grot 
and  after  a  period  of  actix-ity  as  underground  water  has  emerged  at 
surface  again  in  -^rings  or  by  seepage.     By  a  multitude  of  cont 
bulions  from  1  hese  two  sources  the  river  is  kept  supplied  regularly  i 
irregularly  according  to  conditions,  and  is  large  or  small  accor 
to  the  length  and  the  volume  of  water  contributed.     In  general  fe 
tures,  and  in  origin,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
stream  and  the  great  river ;  yet  in  individual  characteristics  there ; 
vast  differences  among  rivers. 

Work  of  Rivers.  —  Incidental  to  the  run-of!  of  the  surplus  wat 
there  are  some  results  of  the  highest  importance.  The  land  is  drainc 
and  accompanying  this  drainage  is  the  transportation  of  a  vast  qu 
tity  of  rock  material,  some  in  solution,  si>me  in  suspension,  and  son 
dra^^cd  along  the  river  bed.  By  the  movement  of  the  water, 
largely  by  the  use  of  the  transported  rock  material  as  scouring  tool 
valleys  are  cut  in  the  land,  along  the  lowest  part  of  which  the  wat 
runs  in  a  narrow  channel,  thus  concentrating  the  energ\'  of  the 
ning  water.  Finally  the  larger  part  of  the  rock  material  Iransportc 
by  the  river  ultimately  finds  a  place  of  deposit.  A  river  is,  therefor 
an  agent  of  removal,  not  only  of  water,  but  of  rock  waste.  Rivers ; 
the  most  potent  agencies  for  the  sculpturing  of  the  land  surface 
for  the  removal  of  the  products  of  disintegration. 

Rivers  and  Man.  —  The  relation  of  rivers  to  the  occupation  of  tl 
land  by  man  is  intimate  and  fundamental  in  importance.    They  he 
to  make  the  valleys  open  routes  of  travel,  often  into  and  even  acr 
mountain  ranges,  as  well  as  upon  less  rugged  land  surfaces;   or 
times,  the  valleys  are  so  deep  and  narrow  as  to  interfere  with  Irav 
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KJMT  deposits  make  fertile,  level  land  and  are  often  the  seat  of  a  dense 
■griculmraj  population.     The  river  water  is  useful  for  navipalion,  for 
wsfering  desert  lands  by  irrigation,  as  a  water  supply  for  many  pur- 
poses, as  a  source  of  water  power,  as  the  home  of  valuable  food  tish, 
nd  fi>r  other  purposes.     In  these  and  other  ways  rivers  arc  closely 
finked  with  the  past  history  of  niankind,  and  with  its  present  life  and 
parstzits.     Among  the  phenomena  of  physical  geoj^raphy  rivers  rank 
as  ODC  of  the  most  important,  and  a  study  of  them  leads  us  along  a 
nonbcr  of  tines  of  inquir>',  the  first  of  which  is  the  mamier  in  which  the 
ijwr  performs  its  tasks. 

Rain  SctTLPXtJWNG 

Run-off.  —  The  simplest  lesson  in  river  work  is  that  which  can  be 
learned  from  the  ex<imination  of  the  process  of  run-of!  on  a  bare  slope 
during  a  heax^y  rain,  a  process  which  can  be  expfrimcntally  imitated 
by  turning  a  spray  upon  a  surface  of  loose  earth.  If  the  surface  l>e 
originaily  smooth,  though  with  a  slope,  the  water  will  at  first  form  a 
sheet,  some  of  which  sinks  into  the  earth,  while  a  general  movement 
starts  do>vn  the  slope.  Quickly,  however,  the  sheet  will  break  up 
taU>  a  multitude  of  little  riUs  as  the  current  locally  removes  some  of  the 
boae  eart-h.  forming  depressions  toward  which  more  and  mure  water 
drains  as  they  grow  deeper.  .\s  erosion  contiimes.  the  liny  rills  be- 
cofne  sunk  in  sleep-sided  valleys  a  few  inches  deep  and  a  few  inches 
wide,  and  from  the  steep  sides  the  earth  slides  into  the  water,  broad- 
ening the  valleys. 

RiB  Work.  —  Here  and  there,  where  u  pebble  lies  in  the  course  of  the 
liU.  or  where  it  crosses  a  layer  a  Uttle  harder  than  the  rest,  the  current 
increases  to  a  rapid,  or  the  water  tumbles  in  a  small  fall.  One  rill 
ioias  another,  and  the  combined  current  of  these  two  receives  addi- 
tions from  other  rills  and  steadily  grows  in  size ;  and  with  increased 
volume  the  valley  becomes  br<>a<ier  and  deeper.  The  water  that  has 
cut  these  valleys  has  thereby  imposed  upon  itself  the  task  of  trans- 
portiog  the  material  thus  removed,  and  it  is  conscfiuently  clouded  with 
aednncnt.  If,  perchance,  the  water  reaches  a  more  ;^eiillc  slope,  or 
a  small  pool  of  standing  water,  its  current  b  so  checked  that  some  or 
all  of  the  sediment  load  is  deposited. 

Relation  to  River  Work. — In  miniature,  this  is  an  imitation  in 
fundamentally  important  respects  of  river  work  in  drainage,  erosion, 
transportation,  and  deposition.  Larger  volumes  of  water,  operating 
through  long  periods  of  time,  but  employing  the  same  methods,  have 
excavated  similar  valleys  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  scores  of  miles 
in  width,  and  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  even  in  the  hardest  rocks. 
Multitudes  of  such  rivers,  both  large  and  small,  have  profoundly 
sculptured  the  surface  of  the  lands,  and  removed  from  ihcni  thousands 
erf  feci  of  rock  during  the  long  ages  of  the  geolngica!  past.  And  the 
Todt  waste  which  they  have  moved  has  been  dcjwsited  in  other  places 
u)tl  has  contributed  the  materials  out  of  which  new  land  has  been  made. 
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bAD  Land  Topography 


Humid  Bad  Lands.  —  The  action  of  rain  wash  in  sculpturing  Ic 
earth  in  the  manner  described  above  may  commonly  be  seen 
ploughed  fields,  and  during  hca\-^'  rains  such  fields  arc  deeply 

(Fig.  58)-.    '-  ''"'-  '"'   ------  -  -     '-' - 

scul 


aughed  neias,  ana  ounng  nca\-j'  rains  sucn  neias  arc  aeepiy  guitu 
'ig.  58).  In  places  the  continuation  of  the  process  has  great 
ulptured  deposits  of  clayey  naturp.  iri\nne  rise  to  topographic  fom 
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Fig.  st$.  —  Gully  produced  by  headw&tcrero&Lon  in  CalifomU.    ^Gilbert,  U.  S.  Ot»L  Sur 

called  btui  lands.     Local  areas  of  bad  land  topography  are  found 
humid  climates,  as  in" the  Austrian  T\to1  near  Botzcn,  in  the  cla 
cliffs  of  a  portion  of  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  west 
Oswego,  and  in  some  of  the  abandoned  plantation  land  of  Louisias 
Arid  Bad  Lands.  —  Typical  bad  lands,  however,  are  characterisl 
cally  phenomena  of  arid  climates,  and  it  is  here  only  that  they  occup 
extensive  areas.     There  are  many  such  bad  land  tracts  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Um'ted  Stales,  but  they  are  especially  well  die" 
veloped  and  extensive  in  western  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming.     Here  there  are  .scores  of  square  miles  in  which  rail 
sculpturing  has  so  gullied  the  land  that  even  travel  across  the  surfa 
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It  because  of  the  innumerable,  deep,  steep-&tded  gullies,  and 
EUTTXJW,    btennnUaU  ridges.     Since  no  \'eKelation   can  ^ow 
l^cn  tbe  chan^ng  slopes,  and  since  the  topography  is  so  irregular, 
mA  regkuis  are  shunned  by  man  and  ex'en  by  most  kinds  of  animal 

-'':  Pillajs.  —  In  a  bad  land  country*  sculpturing  has  often  de- 
tracirtl  aot  ooly  gullies  and  ridges,  but  isolated  columns,  often  fan- 
feBtaoBy  aiiBped.  One  of  the  cummon  tNpcs  of  form  is  the  column. 
f  tf **■*  by  a  boulder  or  by  a  slab  of  harder  rock,  and  called  an  earth 
fHw,  As  the  day  is  removed  by  rain  wash,  boulders  in  the  clay,  or 
ooftiaa*  of  harder  byers,  such  as  cemented  sandstone,  resist  the 


'         ^,    —  Bi-l  iL^i-i-  .11  Ll;iiia  pnxlucod  Uiroujcfa  tIcfun-stAlion      (Willie  ' 

..d   protect   the    underlying    clay    from    removal.     Thus 
1  narrov  column  is  left  standing,  bearing  on  its  crest  the 
'-*■■  1-1  ii_jfd  rock  to  which  its  presence  is  due.     Frequently  groups 
«{ soch  earth  pillars  are  found  close  together. 

Canaes  of  Bad  Lands.  —  For  the  development  of  bad  land  topog- 

apliy  an  cisily  rimoxet!  rock,  like  unconsolidated  clay,  is  necessary, 

aiA  lor  Ibc  uxjre  [terfect  development  an  arid  climate  also.     The 

irfftty  aids  io  the  development  apf>arently  for  four  prime  reasons: 

nc  nature  of  the  rainfall,  which,  though  rare,  commonly  comes  in 

'fm  of  heavy  showers,  during  which  much  work  of  rain  sculptur- 

icf  B  pos»l»le;  (2)  the  general  sparseness  or  absence  of  vegetation, 

iSiia  r^-^;,t,v.,.  -nj^  run-off  and  effective  erosion;    {^)  the  ineffi- 

o*r-  .:.  as  a  result  of  which  the  forms  produced  by  rain 

•aA  UrjQ  10  rerrum  as  formed ;  (4)  the  compactness  of  the  soil  in  the 

*vin,  dry  air,  irfakh  lends  to  prevent  removal  during  interv"als  be- 

tvRaTxias. 
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Sources  of  River  Water 

Relation  to  Precipitation.  —  The  ultimate  source  of  river  water  is 
ihe  rainfall  and  snowfall.  Murray  estimates  that  the  total  annual 
rainfall  on  the  land  is  over  29  million  cubic  miles  of  water.  Of  this 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  goes  to  the  sea  by  the  rivers.  This  comes  to  the  river 
in  unregulated  run-off  during  and  immediately  after  a  rainfall,  or 
during  periods  of  snow  or  ice.  Rivers  also  have  a  more  or  less  per- 
fectly regulated  supply  from  underground  water.  The  first  of  these 
sources  is  notably  variable,  while  the  second  is  normally  far  more 
uniform. 

Floods  and  Low  Water  Stages.  —  The  variability  of  the  water 
supply  of  rivers  is  illustrated  in  all  regions  by  the  tluctuations  in  vol- 
ume. After  heavy  rains  or  melting  of  snow,  the  run-off  may  l>ecome  so 
great  as  to  exceed  the  ca[)acity  of  the  river  channel  to  hold  it  all, 
when  the  river  rises  in  flood  and  overflows  its  banks  and  the  country 
bordering  them.  In  periods  of  drought,  the  supply  may  come  wholly 
from  underground,  and  the  volume  may  sink  so  much  in  arid  and 
desert  lands  that  seepage  and  evaporation  are  able  to  dispose  of  it, 
leaving  the  stream  bed  quite  dr>'.  Among  rivers  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  respect  to  volume.  Some  receive  a  fairly  steady  supply, 
others  are  markedly  irregular  in  volume  (Fig.  60). 

Underground  Supply.  —  Among  the  factors  tending  toward  regula- 
tion of  river  volume  the  most  widespread  is  the  su]>j)ly  of  water  from 
undergroimd  ;  but  there  are  places,  as  In  arid  lands,  where  this  source 
of  supply  is  limited  and  even  quite  absent ;  and  there  are  times,  even 
in  humid  lands,  when  smaller  streams  dry  up  entirely  during  periods 
of  drought.  Indeed,  all  the  rills  and  minor  rivulets,  which  are  flooded 
with  water  during  rains,  quickly  dry  up  by  run-off,  seepage,  and 
evaporation  almost  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases.  In  large  rivers,  how- 
ever, with  numerous  tributaries  draining  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
country,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  from 
underground  to  tide  over  any  iwriod  during  which  no  rain  is  falling 
in  any  part  of  the  drainage  basin.  Thus  the  Mississippi,  while  it  may 
rise  in  floc»d,  can  probably  never  so  shrink  in  volume  as  even  to  ap- 
proach dryness. 

Supply  from  Lakes  and  Glaciers.  —  Lakes  and  swamps  serve  as 
regulators  of  river  volume,  storing  water  in  times  of  flood,  and  supply- 
ing it  In  regulated  volume  both  during  rainy  [>criods  and  droughts. 
To  a  lesser  degree  porous  rocks,  like  beds  of  sand,  likewise  serve  as 
storage  rescnoirs  for  water  through  seepage  and  consequently  as 
river  regulators.  Mountain  snows  and  glaciers  lock  up  water  which  is 
contributed  to  rivers  at  times  not  related  to  the  ]>eriod  of  precipitation. 
in  general  this  sup|)Iy  is  fairly  regulated,  increasing  in  the  warm 
months,  and  sometimes  e\cn  giving  ri.se  to  floods  when  snow  melting 
and  hea\y  rains  occur  at  the  same  time.  The  melting  of  mountain 
snows,  and  rains  among  moimtains,  arc  important  reasons  why  many 


fo  -  ViriaWc  tonrtilions  al  Ilhaca  Falls,  X  ^    :  iiipfxr).  in  *.pring  flofMj :  I'middlc), 
■V— "-  -  ■' »  whiUT  kr ;  \lowcr),  do'  in  summer  wiih  waicr  divcritd  lur  use  in  a  rafll. 
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large  rivers  are  kepi  supplied  with  water  in  their  lower  course  dx 
periods  of  drought.     Tliis  is  true,  fur  example,  of  the  Missis 
many  of  whose  tributaries  rise  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  w£ 
they  receive  volume  enough  to  carrv'  them  across  the  arid  plains. 
true  also  of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Xile,  both  of  which  are  so 
supplied  with  water  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  a  course  ac 
desert  lands. 

Relation  to  Run-ofl.  —  Variability  in  river  volume  may  arise  eit 
from  a  great  increase  in  amount  of  water  available,  or  from  favourali 

conditions  of  run-off.     The  former  results  either  from  heavy  

or  from  rapidly  melting  snow  or  ice.  The  latter  is  more  complex; 
for  the  rate  and  amount  of  run-ofT  depend  (a)  upon  supply,  (6)  up<Hi 
the  slope,  (r)  upon  rock  porosity,  and  (d)  upon  obstacles  to  run^off. 
A  moderate  rainfall,  upon  a  gentle  slope,  of  fairly  porous  rock,  and 
covered  by  a  forest  will  give  rise  to  only  slight  and  slow  run-ofT.  A 
heavy  rainfall  upon  a  surface  otherwise  similar  will  result  not 
in  a  greater  run-ofT,  but  in  the  run-ofT  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
rainfall. 

Relation  to  Forests.  —  The  forest  is  an  important  obstacle  to  : 
run-ofT,  for  the  moss  and  undergrowth,  and  the  litter  of  deca> 
vegetation,  act  like  a  sponge,  absorbing  large  quantities  of  wat 
and  they  als^j  introduce  obstacles  to  the  easy  run-off  of  the 
water.     The  removal  of  the  forest  is,  therefore,  an  aid  to  ready  run- 
and  consequently  tends  ton'ard  greater  variability  in  river  voh 
There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  forest  fr 
parts  of  the  United  States  has  led  to  greater  variability  of  river 
ume,  and  to  increase  both  in  size  and  frequenc\'  of  floods. 

Arid  Land  Variations.  —  The  greatest  variability  in  river  volume'j 
found  in  arid  lands.     There,  during  hea%'>'  rains,  the  water  runs 
readily  from  the  barren  slopes,  and  the  streams  rise  quickly  to  tc 
rential  volume ;  but  they  subside  almost  as  quickly,  and  soon  the  ri\ 
bed  is  quite  dry.     Such  streams  are  called  inicrmittrnt,  and  they 
be  without  water  for  months,  or  even  for  years  in  some  desert  lan^ 

Spring  Floods.  —  Streams  in   frozen  lands  are  also  variable, 
when  it  rains  the  water  cannot  sink  into  the  frozen  earth,  and  must  i 
run  off ;  and,  added  to  it,  is  a  supply  from  the  melting  of  the  frost ; 
the  ground.     Thus  even  a  light  drizzling  rain  causes  the  streams 
swell  rapidly ;  but  when  the  winter  sets  in  they  are  frozen  and  cc 
to  flow.     Some  of  the  winter  antl  early  spring  floods  of  the  UnitI 
Sutcs  arc  in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  is  still  froz 
so  that  none  of  the  rain  or  melting  snow  water  can  enter  it,  thus  givi 
rise  to  rapid  and  excessive  run-off,  during  which  one  thing  oranot 
causes  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  and  inundate  fields  and  tov 
In  regions  of  dense  population  these  are  particularly  destructive, 
example  at  Passaic  and  Paterson,  N.J.,  in  Tgoa,  at  Kansas  City! 
1903.  at  St.  Louis,  etc.    The  flood  damage  to  railways  alone  in  Unit 
States  froQi  1900  to  1908  is  estimated  at  $85,000,000,  and  this 


Che  first  p&Tt  oi  March 
ihat  ptactically  the 
whole  S  to  lo  incites 
Imd  to  be  disposed  of 
by  run-off. 

Floods  are  als(i  some- 
limes  due  to  the  failure 
of  dams, following  heavy 
fainfall  or  melting  of 
mow.  This  was  the 
cue  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
h  18S9,  when  over  3000 
people  were  drowned, 
uid  in  Wisconsin  in 
1911.  when  a  large  part 


lower  course  is  already  great.  Several  of  the  greatest  Mississippi 
river  floods,  which  have  come  on  the  average  about  once  in  6  years, 
occurred  in  1887,  1897,  190,^  and  1012,  the  one  reaching  the  highest 
stage  and  having  the  greatest  duration  being  that  of  191 2,  when  the 
dties  of  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis  suffered  most. 
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The  rise  in  spring  level  in  the  Ohio,  upper  Mississippi,  and  Missouri 
river;  normally  comes  in  different  months,  but  in  191 2  the  rise  of  the 
Ohio  was  late.  Excessive  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi 
ba^ns  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  191 2  Hood,  but  to  this  three  things 
should  be  added :  ia)  the  lateness  of  the  Ohio  rise  in  1912,  (b)  the  Mis- 
souri dood.  caused  by  melting  snow,  (c)  the  hea\y  local  rains  in  the 
Ic'wer  Mississippi  basin.  This  191 2  flood  rendered  about  30,000  people 
homeless  in  the  region  north  of  Louisiana.  In  that  state  350,000 
people  were  affected  by  the  flood,  a  third  of  them  suffering  severe 
Icsses.  Flood  warnings  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  are  now  pre- 
venting practically  all  loss  of  life  during  spring  floods  in  the  lower 
Mississippi.  Careful  esumates  show  that  the  destruction  of  property 
amounted  to  27  million  dollars,  the  loss  of  crops  nearly  35  million 
doUais,  damage  to  farm  land  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  losses 
throng  suq>ension  of  business  almost  16  million  dollars,  making  a 
toUl  km  of  about  79  million  dollars  through  this  one  flood. 

Ri\'ER  Volume  and  Velocity 

Ytlmnm.  —  The  volume  of  a  river  depends  uiwn  the  water  supply ; 
but  the  depth  of  the  river  depends  upon  both  the  amount  sup]}lied 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  can  flow  along  the  channel. 

There  is  much  variability  in  river  volume,  as  already  exj)lained. 
Some  streams  have  always  a  small  volume,  some  always  a  large  vol- 
ume, but  most  have  a  variable  volume,  fluctuating  with  the  supply. 
Were  it  not  for  the  supply  of  underground  water,  the  stream  volume 
Tould  vary  far  more  than  it  does ;  but,  even  with  this  aid  toward 
regulation  of  volume,  the  great  majority  of  streams  cxj)erience  wide 
ductuations  from  time  to  time.  Those  whose  source  of  sui>pl\'  is 
mainly  from  q>rings,  or  which  emerge  from  lakes,  are  least  subject  to 
dncdntKHi  in  volume;  while  those  whose  sui)p]y  is  in  large  ])art  from 
mn-off  of  rain-water  or  melting  snow  exi)erience  the  greatest  varia- 
tioD.  TUs  is  especially  true  on  slo]>es  denude<l  of  vegetation  or 
surfaces  that  are  relatively  imper\'ious,  as  bare  rock  slo])es  or  frozen 
STomid. 

Dhistntioiis  of  Variations  of  Volume.  —  Since  under  normal  condi- 
tiwis  from  one-third  to  one*fourth  of  the  rainfall  is  discharged  by  rivers, 
whfle  the  balance  is  either  evaporated,  or  taken  uj)  by  plants,  or  stored 
underground,  it  follows  that  as  the  rainfall  varies,  the  volume  of  the 
breams  must  be  subject  to  notable  fluctuations.  The  Seine,  for  in- 
stance, which  normally  flows  through  Paris  as  a  quiet,  well-regulated 
stream,  may  rise  20  feet  in  periods  of  heavy  rain  or  melting  snow,  and 
tven  flood  the  lower  portions  of  the  city,  as  it  did  in  1910.  The 
Hoang  Ho  in  China  may  rise  40  feet  in  times  of  flood  and,  breaking 
•trough  its  embankments,  spread  over  the  surrounding  countr\'  in  a 
devastating  current  30  miles  wide  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  in  its 
vietptst  part.     The  Mississippi  floods  have  already  been  described. 
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Periodic  Vari«tioa&  of  Volume.  —  Many  rivers  are  subject 
fieriodic  variations  in  volume.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  ri^ 
whose  sources  are  among  snow-covered  mountains,  like  the  Cok 
or  the  Ganges^  which  commence  to  rise  when  the  snows  of  the 
tains  begin  to  melt  in  spring.  Even'  April  the  Ganges  begins  to 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  surrounding  plains  are  transformed  J 
a  lake  J  2  feet  deep.  The  Nile  is  Hooded  every  summer  during 
rainy  season  in  the  Abyssinian  headwaters,  and  the  river  rises  23 
24  feet  at  Cairo,  and  floods  the  delta  plain  below  that  dty,  irri^t' 
and  fertilizing  the  soil  and  giWng  rise  to  a  vast  oasis  in  the 
region,  on  which  a  dense  population  has  dwelt  for  thousands  of  ye 
where  one  of  our  earliest  ci\ilizations  developed. 

Velocity.  —  The  velocity  of  a  ri\'cr  is  primarily  dependent  upon 
slope  of  its  bed  ;  and,  since  the  slope  commonly  decreases  from  he 
waters  to  mouth,  the  velocity  normally  diminishes  in  the  same  dir 
lion.     In  swme  parts  of  certain  sireiims  the  slope  is  vertical,  as 
Niagara  Falls,  and  there  the  velocity  attains  its  ma.ximum.     Si 
conditions  are,  howexxr,  exceptional,  and  good-sijjed  rivers  rarely  ] 
a  ver>'  rapid  slope.    The  average  slope  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  wc 
is  probably  not  oxer  2  feet  per  mile,  and  navigable  rivers  do  not  oft 
attain  a  slope  greater  than  ro  inches  per  mile. 

niostrations  of  Variations  of  Slope.  —  Some,  however,  have  a  mi 
lower  sIo(K',  such  as  the  Volga,  with  its  average  slope  of  but  2  inc 
per  mile.     The  Colorado,  which  descends  from  a  lofty  mountain  ran 
has  an  average  slope  of  but  7.73  feet  per  mile,  and  for  a  large  part  1 
its  course  it  rushes  along  with   torrential  velodly.     The 
descends  at  the  rate  of  J  inch  to  the  mile  in  the  lower  500  miles  of  i^ 
course.     But  such  an  average  does  not  represent  the  actual  condition 
for  the  .slope  of  the  stream  bed  is  gentle  in  places,  and  steep  in  oth< 
so  that  there  are  stretches  of  Ukcllkc  water  and  stretches  of  torrent 
flow. 

Variations  of  Velocity  with  Volume.  —  Velocity  of  river  water,  he 
e^'tT,  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  slope,  for,  even  without  change  1 
slope,  the  velocity  becomes  greater  with  increase  in  volume,  Therefc 
whenever  a  river  rises  in  flood  its  velocity  is  greatly  increased  as 
as  its  volume.  The  rate  of  flow  of  a  stream,  accordingly,  varies  frc 
time  to  time  as  the  volume  varies.  When  the  volume  dwindle 
even  a  steeply  sluping  stream  may  have  a  fairly  quiet  flow;  but  wi^ 
the  coming  of  a  flood  it  is  transforrxied  to  a  raging  torrent.  A  moder 
river  current  is  about  i|  miles  per  hour,  but  torrents  on  steep  slof 
may  attain  a  velocity  of  iS  or  20  miles  per  hour. 

Variations  in  Different  Parts  of  Stream  Course.  —  There  is  nc 
unifonn  velocity  throughout  a  river  at  a  given  cross-section,  any  mc 
than  there  is  along  a  longitudinal  section.  The  velocity  is  nor 
greatest  in  the  centrt-  and  least  along  the  margins,  where  the  shallc 
ness  and  friction  diminish  the  rate  of  flow.  It  diminishes  from  nc 
the  surface  to  the  bottom,  where  friction  also  tends  to  diminish 
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idodty.  There  is  also  a  relation  between  velocity  and  the  nature 
d  the  channel.  A  smooth,  regular  channel  permits  more  rapid  flow 
thin  an  irregular  channel ;  and  where  water  is  forced  from  a  broader 
to  1  narTower  channel  the  velocity  increases,  as  it  also  does  where  a 
tdntaiy  pours  water  into  a  channel  which  is  not  proportionately 
htger.  By  irregularities  in  the  stream  channel  minor  currents  and 
edfies  are  set  up  which  interfere  with  the  general  forward  movement 
cf  the  water,  and  may  even  give  rise  to  local  up-stream  movements. 

These  variations  in  volume  and  velocity  of  river  water  have  an 
■portant  bearing  upon  the  work  of  rivers,  both  in  transportation  of 
SBdinient  and  in  excavation  of  river  valleys. 

The  Minesal  Load  of  Rivers 

niiUe  and  Invisible  Load.  —  All  running  water  on  the  earth  is 

arrying  a  load  of  mineral  matter,  though  the  load  varies  greatly 

from  one  stream  to  another,  and  from  time  to  time  even  in  the  same 

I     streams.     This  mineral  load  is  carried  partly  in  solution,  partly  in 

I     fragmental  form.    The  former  is  the  chemiaU  load,  which  is  in\Tsible, 

the  latter,  the  mechanical^  which  is  visible. 

Chemical  Load.  —  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  chemical 
load  of  rivers  is  supplied  by  underground  water,  which,  as  we  have 
Kcn,  brings  to  the  surface  a  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  in 
sohition.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  rock  through 
wfaidi  the  water  percolates,  it  obtains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
mineral  matter,  of  one  or  of  several  kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
this  the  rivers  transport  to  the  sea.  By  analyses  of  river  waters  it  is 
known  that  this  dissolved  load  is  great  in  total  quantity.  The 
Thames,  for  example,  transports  548,000  tons  of  mineral  in  solution 
each  >'ear,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  140  tons  removed  annually 
from  every  square  mile  of  limestone  in  its  drainage  basin.  If  removed 
equally  from  all  parts  of  the  basin  it  would  lower  the  surface  i  foot  in 
about  13,000  years  by  solution  alone.  It  is  estimated  by  Rcade  that 
the  mineral  matter  carried  in  solution  in  river  water  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  100  tons  for  every  square  mile  of  land  surface  in  the  world. 
Most  of  this  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  more  soluble  rocks,  such 
as  limestone,  but  all  rock  through  which  water  percolates  is  supplying 
some.  Naturally,  therefore,  though  the  surface  is  being  steadily 
kywered  by  the  solvent  action  of  water,  the  rate  varies  greatly  with  the 
kind  of  rock. 

Besides  the  chemical  load  contributed  by  the  underground  water, 
there  is  an  addition  to  the  supply  obtained  by  the  surface  water  itself. 
Eveiy  rill  and  every  river  may  add  to  the  chemical  load  as  it  flows 
over  sofl  or  rock.  Ordinarily  this  contribution  is  slight,  and  its 
amount  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  water  and  the  nature  of 
the  rocks.  Water  impure  with  organic  acids  will  dissolve  more  than 
purer  water;   and  river  water  is  often  charged  vi\\h  these  or  other 
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^uTst^-'.t^  izii  rl'.'c  ::  ^ -.'.en:  >  -Acr.  Tbd:  '.he  5*?LUt:on  oi  mineral 
^l~■f:^z■:^r^  U  L"  rr-ZTtsi  :.".  rlvcr  ir-ei-  :j  we-l  ill'^tnitetl  in  limesttMie 
rcsf-CS.  ^'"ere  :hc  r.*;k  ■::  the  ri'.cr  ':f:  i*  -iztr.  etchtu  inii?  a  series  of 
H-ii-r?  j.--i  h':^'.-:^-^  bv  ih^  irrez-^ir  ri:e  ■::  ?.:i'juoa.  as  in  the  Niagara 

Mechanical  Load.  —  WhJle  :he  checiicii  ■• -iiti  of  river?  comes 
rr.di.-Jy  fr.irr.  -^A^r^ir-^A.  :he  rr.echazfoil  ii.ia.i  is  esientiiily  a  contli- 
■ju::'.-:  fr-i-rr.  :hc  *urfice.  S>r:-.e  .;f ::  — ^y  idlL  zo  the  river  from  steep 
sivCtm?.  :s.-here  i:  r^-  -lerr.  iiri-.tizeil  "v  the  p'lV.  «^f  'jranty  upon 
•xe:ithere'ir'.-«:ki:  ^.~c  ;>  -V!  rr.  :>■"  the  r/.cr  bo:  ■.\\"  the  attrition  of 
the  r.ck  tr^zTncr.:?  2:;j.:-<  the  strtaz:  S  t:-  rr..  Bv.t  by  tar  the  greater 
p<rt;'.-r  -.;"  the  r-.cchar.icu".  '..'d  :  •  :  r/"Lr;  >  -vaiheii  :r.t»i  the  stream  by 
"he  r-.-^tiiU'lc  -.i  r!!!?  j.rA  "ir.-.T  tr!":-:arics.  espe-jia!-y  those  on  steep 
^i'jr-cs  ir.'L  ir.  -ir.:'  rs-ii-iatec  —jteri.-'..  and  partioxarly  durinji  hea\-y 
ruins  '.-r  rapi'.:  "cltir.ir  ':■[  ■favnvs.  A  ^■'■^rje  ^>i  se-iir^ent  ror  ?ome streams 
is  the  C'jr.tributi'jri  ..'f  pkIc  rraterial  frr-r.  iriaders:  but  this  may  be 
«:'.'r.si<icrt':  a.i  exceptii.-ra!  ?*iiirL-e.  -.vhile  the  others  are  normal  to  ail 
rT'cr^. 

Transportation  of  Mechanical  Load.  —  The  transportation  of  this 
rrtrchani^rai  I'.'ad  i?  acwi-nvoashe*:  parth.-  by  pi.:shin«[  or  rollinjc  the 
frasmePirs a!op,£  the  ri-.er  boi,  partly  ■■•y  oarnir.;!  them  aions bodily  in 
■iU:ipen.-iion.  It  is  i>niy  the  liijhter  t'raimeats  that  can  be  carried  in 
su.spension.  .-nlinarily  clay,  thiici^h  in  >'.vii"t  current?  even  sand  may 
be  thus  Carrie- i.  Even  the  driest  c!a>'  partic'es  are  heavier  than 
'.vater.  an<:  '\V\l  ^'ttie  'vhen  the  water  is  alloweti  lo  stantt :  but  in  the 
river  current  there  are  ediiies  which  -^p^-e  to  t!oat  the  line-grained 
■JefiiiTiirni.  as  'lust  is  :i>.'ate(i  in  :!ie  air.  It  is  r..it  t-^  be  iniorret-l  that  such 
particU-s  are  c-.irricii  a!'>n;i  xiii-irn'.Iy.  as  the  ■.:is^4M^■eli  mineral  sub- 
stances art.  but  rather  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  set- 
tiinir  t'j  the  i)t'ttoin.  si'  that,  n  a  particle  ci^i:;<i  be  tracetl  trom  a  ri\'er 
"^>urrc  ti>  a  ri'.er  mouth  it  miixbt  ''w  fiH-.m!  t^^  i!e*v."end  to  the  bottom 
and  rise  in  the  ri'cr  aixain  many  tirv.es  "n  its  w-.iy.  and  perhaps  even 
to  n-st  f'T  a  I'lMLZ  time  in  a  <in«i  bar  ^r  .^ther  river  deposit. 

Transportation  by  Dragging.  —  Near  riie  bed  -ir  a  heavily  burdened 
.stream  the  water  m.ay  be  so  tilled  with  -iei'.im-cut  that  the  land  itself  is 
rapidly  i.'hanjiini;  by  the  forward  i^hMin'.:  of  the  water-filled  sand:  and 
in  all  sediment-iaiien  -troams  there  is  .\n  important  movement  of  the 
hea'.ier  particles  by  dr;ii2;;inj;.  This  transpiTtation  i-;  accomplished 
by  the  piish  of  the  nimim:  water,  and  -^it^ce  -itones  lo-^e  from  one-half 
to  i>ne-thirrl  .4'  their  woiubt  in  water,  it  is  possible  for  a  rapid  current 
to  draa  alonu  e\-L'n  <.£ood--i/et.l  >tor.es.  The  -^i.^e  y-^i  a  stone  that  can 
be  m(j\'ed  b\"  a  zWrn  current  depend.s  to  a  lari;e  doiiree  u;.»on  its  specific 
i?ra\'ity  and  upon  its  -hape.  ^oth  ot  these  faci^Ts  depending  primarily 
upon  the  area  exposed  to  the  f'Tce  -m'  the  current.  Rounded  stones 
are  more  easily  moved  than  "laitish  lotM-s.  partly  because  of  the  greater 
siu'face  exposed  to  the  current,  and  partly  because  they  are  more  easily 
rolled  along. 
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Muddiness  is  evidence  that  streams  are  carryine  a  load,  but  this 
moddlDcss  may  be  checked  (a)  by  forested  slopes,  (6)  by  gentle  slopes, 
and  (i )  by  the  presence  of  pre\'ailingly  coarse,  heavy  sediment,  which  is 
dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the  <;tream  instead  of  moving  in  suspen- 
sioD  and  thereby  clouding  the  stream. 

Relation  to  Velocity.  —  A  current  of  half  a  mile  an  hour  will  carry 
raarse  sand,  while  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour  will  move  angular 
stones  the  size  of  an  egg.  ^TUe.transpottinfrpuwer  of  the  water  varies 
'-'  *He  sixth  powecoLiU-Velocily ,  so  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  current 
■JBted  the  power  of  transportation  is  increased  64  times,  Con- 
stquenily  swi/t  currents  have  an  exceedingly  high  transporting  power, 
some  being  able  c\'en  to  move  boulders  hundredis  uf  pounds  in  weight, 
especially  on  steep  slopes.  In  torrential  waters  one  can  often  hear  the 
stones  bumping  together  as  they  are  rolled  along  the  bed. 

\*docity  has  much  to  do  with  transportation  of  the  stream  load 
nratr  the  headwaters  of  streams.  Here  there  may  be  little  water  and 
'..r^  sediment,  so  that  a  steep  slope  and  high  velocity  arc  necessar>' 
;ur  ihe  transportation  of  the  stream  load,  the  coarser  part  of  which 
will  move  only  by  dragging.  In  the  lower  course,  however,  with  the 
large  volume  of  the  stream,  the  bulk  of  the  sediment,  which  is  fine. 
Deeds  less  slope  and  less  velocity  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  in 
suspension. 

Eddies  and  Ripples.  —  The  movement  of  sediment  along  the  stream 
tieiJ  h  not  a  uniform  process,  for,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  bed, 
the  velvxnty  of  the  current  varies  from  point  to  point.  As  a  result 
tiiere  is  a  concentration  of  greater  encrgj'  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
A  ooniple.\  scries  of  eddies  is  introduced,  and  their  activity  is  often 
expressed  by  the  excavation  of  deep  holes  which  vary  in  position  and 
depth  as  the  velocity  varies,  or  as  the  cause  for  the  eddy  changes. 
Another  form  of  the  concentration  of  the  energy  of  moving  water  is  the 
development  of  ripple  marks  on  which  the  energ\'  of  the  current  is 
localized,  mo\ing  the  particles  from  the  up-stream  face  of  the  ripple 
and  rolling  them  into  the  depression  on  the  down-stream  side.  As  a 
result  of  the  movement  the  ripple  marks  move  down-stream,  but  the 
general  ripple  form  is  preserved.  In  a  shallow,  heavily  burdened 
«tream  00c  can  see  the  procession  of  ripple  marks  as  they  pass  along, 
their  (positions  being  marked  by  the  wavy  water  surface  as  it  is  thrown 
upward  and  downward  in  its  passage  over  the  hidden  ripple  marks. 
In  fording  such  a  stream  one  can  feel  the  sand  or  gravel  as  it  glides 
along;  and  if  the  stream  bed  is  abandoned,  the  wavy  ripple  marks, 
a  foot  or  two  high,  are  exposed  to  view. 

Wearing  of  Transported  Material.  —  By  this  dragging  of  rock  frag- 
ments, large  and  small,  over  one  another,  and  over  the  stream  bed 
there  is  constant  attrition,  by  which  the  fragments  are  ground  down 
and  evtn  the  hardest  rock  in  the  stream  bed  cut  away.  It  is  by  this 
attrition  that  a  part  of  the  finer  sediment,  which  moves  down-stream 
in  suspension,  is  derived.    This  is  also  one  reason  why  the  size  of  the 
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fra^^ents  borne  by  a  river  nonnalty  decreases  from  source  to  moui 
But  another  reason  is  that  the  river  current  decreases  in  veloci 
toward  the  mouth  and  hence  the  size  of  particle  that  can  be  mov 
decreases.  Nevertheless,  if  the  coarser  fragments  of  the  upper  pai 
of  a  stream  course  were  not  ground  down  to  si/^  suitable  for  tran^x>] 
tation  by  the  currents  of  decreasing  velocity  there  would  be  an  a< 
muiation  of  c<tarser  fragments  which  are  being  steadiiy  supplied  fi 
transportation. 

VarUtioas  in  Transportation.  —  The  quantity  of  sediment  t: 
ported  by  a  river  depends  partly  on  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
water,   partly   upon   the  amount  of  sediment  omtributed.     All 
these  factors  are  variable  in  a  given  river,  which  may  at  one  period 
dear,  Umpid  water  and  a  little  later  be  transformed  to  a  rushing 
of  discolored,  sediment-laden  water.    They  also  var\'  from  stream 
stream.     There  is  ever>*  gradation  from  the  vertical  fall  of  wall 
descending  as  rapidly  as  gravity  can  draw  it  down,  to  the  stream 
barely  perceptible  current;   and  from  streams  of  large  to  those 
small  volume.     There  are  some  streams  which  are  always  comp; 
lively  free  from  sediment  load,  notably  those  like  Kiai;ara.  whii 
issue  from  lakes,  in  whose  quiet  waters  sediment  has  settled.     O' 
vary  in  their  sediment  load  from  periods  of  hea\'y  load  to  periods 
light  load  or  even  absence  of  loiid.     And  still  others  are  alwa)*^  hea\'il 
sediment- laden,  as  the  Missouri  and  lower  Mississippi  are. 

Overburdened  and  Aggrading   Streams.  —  Some  streams  are 
heavily  burdened  with  s<-<iimcnt  that  they  cannot  carr>-  it  all,  and 
ocerburdenrd,  as  the  Platte  River  is.     Such  streams  are  forced  to  ste; 
ily  lay  down  some  of  their  burden  in  the  stream  bed,  building  it  ui 
Such  streams,  of  which  the  Platte  is  a  typical  instance,  are  said  to 
be  abrading  streams,  in  contrast  to  those  which  are  cutting  into  thei| 
bed  or  are  def^rading. 

Amounts  of  Material  Transported.  —  Hea\ily  charged  stn 
are  efficient  agents  of  transportation  of  the  rock  waste  of  the 
The  il  ississippi .  for  instance,  pours  in  to  the  Gidf  of  M  t*\ico 
19,500,000.000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  each  year,  which  carries  with 
it  about  SiJ, 500,000,000  pounds  of  rock  fragments.  This  vast 
amount  of  sediment  if  collected  would  form  a  prism  a  mite  square, 
and  268  feet  high.  If  the  rock  material  poured  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  Xfississippi  River  each  year  were  removed  equally 
from  all  parts  of  the  drainage  area,  the  entire  surface  would  be  lowered 
about  one  foot  in  6000  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rate  of  lowering 
of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Hoang  Ho  is  one  foot  in  about  1464 
years ;  of  the  Po,  one  foot  in  739  years ;  and  of  the  Danube,  one  fool 
in  6846  years. 

Processes  of  River  Erosion 


theic^ 

eam^H 
lamq^ 


Corrasion  and  Corrosion.  —  River  water  is  comi>etent  to  remove 
unconsolidated  material  from  its  bed  up  to  the  size  of  fragments  which 
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can  be  draped  along  during  its  periods  of  greatest  velocity.  River 
water  is  competent  also  to  remove  rock  material  in  solution.  There- 
fore even  dear  water  can  perform  some  work  of  degradation  by 
mechamcal  means  or  corrosion  in  unconsolidated  rock,  by  chemical 
means  or  corrosion  in  solid  rock.  The  rate  of  corrosion  is  dependent 
upoa  the  volume  of  water,  the  composition  of  the  water,  and  the 
nature  of  the  rock.  Even  in  such  a  soluble  rock  as  limestone,  how- 
CT'CT,  the  rate  of  excavation  by  the  process  of  corrosion  is  exceedingly 
slow. 

Sediment  furnishes  River  Tools.  —  The  mechanical  or  corrasive 
work,  while  greatly  influenced  by  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water 
and  the  nature  of  the  rock,  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  sediment 
load  which  the  river  current  drags  along  its  bed.  Sediment  therefore 
furnishes  tools,  used  by  ruiming  water  in  its  work  of  excavation.  If 
the  stream  has  little  sediment,  its  rate  of  work  is  necessarily  slow  in  all 
but  unconsolidated  rocks ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  heavy 
sediment  burden,  it  may  be  forced  to  aggrade  its  bed  and,  therefore, 
be  prevented  from  using  its  tools  in  deepening  its  channel.  But 
streams  with  abundant  sediment,  though  with  no  more  than  they 
can  transport,  are  competent  to  degrade  their  beds  even  in  the  hardest 
rocks.  For,  as  the  sediment  is  dragged  over  the  rock,  it  chips  and 
grinds  off  particles  and  moves  them  down-stream. 

Agents  of  Stream  Erosion.  —  The  combined  work  of  corrasion  and 
corrosion,  together  with  the  accompanying  transportation,  is  erosion. 
While  the  work  is  primarily  that  of  solution  and  mechanical  wear  by 
the  movement  of  sediment  over  the  bed,  there  are  some  supplementary 
phenomena  modifying  the  process  of  erosion.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  variation  in  volume  and 
velocity,  and  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  of  the  river  water, 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Another  is  the  effect  of  weathering 
upon  the  bed  of  a  stream  during  intervals  of  low  water  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  And  still  another  of  much  importance  in  regions 
of  frost  is  the  influence  of  ice. 

The  Work  of  River  Ice,  —  The  formation  of  ice  greatly  modifies 
the  volume  of  a  stream,  first  by  temporarily  locking  up  some  of  the 
water,  and  then,  on  melting,  by  giving  it  back  to  the  stream,  often  in 
considerable  volumes.  When  the  river  freezes  to  the  bottom,  or  when 
ground  ice  forms  on  the  river  bed,  the  same  disruptive  effect  may  be 
caused  in  the  rock  as  results  from  frost  action  in  the  process  of  weather- 
ing. As  the  river  increases  in  volume  the  ice  may  lift  rock  fragments 
from  the  bed  and  float  them  on  down-stream,  even  carrying  much  larger 
fragments  than  the  river  unaided  can  transport.  Now  and  then  the 
ice  blocks  form  a  dam,  ponding  back  the  river  water  and  causing  serious 
floods  above  the  dam,  and,  if  it  breaks,  giving  rise  to  a  temporary 
great  increase  in  the  river  volume  below  the  dam,  by  which,  in  a  brief 
interval,  much  work  of  erosion  may  be  performed.  Such  ice  jams,  or 
ice  gorges,  do  much  damage  to  life  and  property  (Fig.  64). 
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JtM^iA  and  Slow  Broaioa.  —  In  hs  work  of  cfosioo,  river  water  do 
not  work  umionaiy  either  from  tbe  suadpoint  of  time  or  of  pla 
Coc  at  liracs  tbe  nteof  wort,  is  far  marc  rapid  than  at  otiicts»  and  tl 
b  also  notable  variatiao  bom  point  to  point  along  tbe  h\*cr 
For  wccits  or  nuonths  a  stream  may  flow  letsttrely»  with  limpid 
arciwiiiltibini.  fittie  or  no  work  of  rrminn ;  and  tben  it  may  be  i 
kracotoaiood ot npkfiy  rashmg,  seiBinriir  liiirn  water.    Tc 
rariiy  tbe  river  tben  becomes  a  viganras  agent  of  eroeion,  in  a  day  or  U 
pexbape  accooip&biog  moce  work  tban  in  the  cotxre  preceding  yt 


KlA>  ife».— >AlKW  vat  Nk  a  Sfir 

(Bvc  V 


:\  tint  ^naq^naMUit  R3*<er. 


m  strouns-  that  are  aCway?  anned  with  cutcsog  teab»  and 
atways  £jw  with  coiutderiLbli;  veUxlty.  therv  are  peBnwfa  whn 
wonaai  vqhone  ««s  auc^  «ddiBRt  vetooty  t^at  ciw  ade  of  • 
fe  ^m^F  SEmoii.    h  the  and  southwest  tbr  iirtiiiMli 
9nMHBH»  apKnd  aMft  hk  skm/^mk^  a  ensxatib  p-^**-  a  axxic 
and  s  oor  ?  fimir  (Bcpi 

Pot  ECole  Action.  —  0win9t!athc^c(UfaeshkiiM«rciMaRnfcsMidli 
irreieuiiir  race  ic  which,  che  bed  »  wonti  dbwn  m  oocfts  of 
degrees  of  resbtimce.  there  u$  it  tendency  towouMl  tike  jcrcutifr  < 
don  of  the  entfrsy  of  the  tiowing  water  aC  fioiBtBUiL  poini2»v  thus  , 
asm  to  Local  deepening.    Once  a.  depnasBBa  b  ttSKaanted,  the 
vdodty  which  the  increu:3ed  skipc  'n^"*""  tenfe  timaawli  sttt 

deepenine.    The  opeiudon  «fi  thnnBOsasa.  is  most  sypwaSir  3lt. 

in  ■:  It  oi  pat  kuCss,  wnich  abound  tn  Uie  rock  ffiEHics 

rap  I  reama.     In  their  incvptjua  the  put  holes  may  be  < 

to  ii;   .  i.nn.  tn  edUj|iiim  cUBMBtet  to  the  Liumjica  q£ 

pk-ii'  -.  I  .   to  the  amBcmpnfiiMBi*m&  3,wav  oc  wasltt 
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fthe  rock  floor,  or  to  the  failing  of  water  in  a  waterfall.  Whatever 
'.  au$<r  for  the  first  s-tage  of  the  depression,  once  it  is  formed  the  ten- 
cy  is  io€  it  to  enlarge  under  the  iJifluence  of  the  increased  velocity 
of  the  w&tCT  falling  into  it,  the  swirling  of  the  current  in  the  depression, 
tad  Bsuaily.  also,  by  the  grinding  of  rock  fragments  caught  in  the 
dejvcsskiD  and  u*hirled  about  in  the  pot  hole  eddy. 

By  thh  action  a  hole  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  vaiying 
aaftftrh'  in  width,  is  quickly  excavated  in  the  rock.  It  is  usually 
aibi|^  belov  by  the  grinding  action  of  the  stones  which  the  eddy 
vUris  around,  assuming  the  kettle  shape  from  which  the  name  pot 
hale  tt  den\-cd.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  depth  to  which  a  pot  hole  may 
be  cxca\'atcd,  for,  as  it  grows  deeper  and  the  volume  of  water  in  it 
hfifimfs  greater,  its  eddy  becomes  slower  and  less  effective ;  or,  before 
dkfe  stage  is  reached,  the  current  may  be  deflected  and  pot  hole  work 
oci&e  at  that  point,  though  perhaps  beginning  at  another. 

Local  Concentration.  —  Such  local  concentration  of  energy  of  the 
river  water  is  an  important  factor  in  stream  bed  deepening,  for,  al- 
tiwa;^  the  pot  bole  is  only  local,  the  process  is  operating  at  numerous 
.^mts  and  is  sbjlting  from  point  to  point,  while  every  now  and  then 
|x>t  holes  give  way,  thus  increasing  the  con- 
.-.-j,.  To  concentrate  upon  a  given  portion  of  a 
it  times  even  the  whole  volume  of  a  stream  with  thai 
txtn  :ty  which  comes  with  vertical  fall,  necessarily  means  a 

iT  kicai  work  of  excavation.     .And  probably  by  such  ItKal  conccn- 
oa  the  avirrage  work  of  corrosion  along  a  stream  bed  is  greater 
U   the   energy*   of    the   stream    were    equally    applied    to    all 
'   'he  channel.     Not  always  are  perfect  pot  holes  produced 
ncentration^  but  the  process  is  similar,  even  though  time  or 
laciors  do  not  permit  the  perfect  form  to  develop. 


Thz  Formation  of  Gorges  and  Canyons 

:  Steep-sided  Valleys.  —  \\1ien  a  stream  is  steadily  cutting 

i  ^1,  it  sinks  itself  more  and  more  deeply  below  the  general 

snnace  of  the  land  until  finally  it  may  be  enclosed  between  lofty, 

-"^■ly  rising  waJls.     Such  a  precipitously  walled  valley  is  called  a 

gulch,  or  ravine,  or,  in  western  United  States,  in  many  cases, 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  that  can  be  drawn  between 

i-J  a  canyon,  for  both  are  due  to  the  rapid  down-culling  of  a 

I.  and  both  are  narrow,  steeply  walled  valleys  sunk  below  the 

rrace  of  the  country'.     \  canyon  may  perhaps  be  considered 

iu  lie  A  Iatj^  form  of  a  gorge  such  as  is  characteristically  excavated 

m  a  re^OD  of  high  plateaus,  like  Mexico  and  southwestern  United 

5utc<>.     But  in  common  usage  even  this  distinction  is  not  followed. 

Vertical  Ddepening.  —  The  primary  cause  of  the  gorge  or  canyon 
ts  the  erosioii  by  water  as  it  wears  away  the  rock  along  its  line  of  flow. 
1/  DO  other  process  than  this  were  at  work,  the  gorge  would  have  no 
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f^realer  width  ihan  the  stream,  and  there  are  ^rges  in  which  this 
condition  is  actually  present  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  length  or  depth. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  processes  which  tend  to  widen  the  gorge 
at  the  iame  time  that  the  river  erosion  is  deepening  il. 

Lateral  Cutting.  —  One  of  these  is  the  lateral  swin^ng  of  the  si 
or  eddies  deflected  toward  the  side  of  the  stream,  by  which  some  of 
erosive  energ>'  of  the  running  water  is  employed  in  lateral  excax'atioi 
Where  the  rocks  are  weak,  as  in  unconsolidated  beds,  the  lateral  eroa^ 
is  an  important  aid  in  broadening  valleys ;   it  is  also  effective  in 
soUdaled  rocks,  but  to  a  far  less  degree.     Vallej-s  are  broadened  moi 
on  the  whole,  by  undcrcuttinj;  than  through  the  aid  of  weak  strai 
In  some  cases,  where  the  rocks  are  held  firmly  together,  the  effect 
the  lateral  erosion  has  merely  resulted  in  causing  overhanging 
or  in  giving  the  gorge  a  diagonal  or  cur\'ing  form,  so  that  from  ii 
bottom  one  looks  upward  to  a  rock  roof,  and  cannot  see  the  si 
Naturally,  such  a  condition  cannot  be  enduring,   for  gra\ity 
weathering  will  in  time  destroy  such  an  unstable  valley  wall.     Coi 
sequently,  when  this  condition  is  present,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  wor] 
of  excavation  has  been  both  recent  and  rapid,  and  that  the  gorge 
young. 

Gorges  Broadened  by  Weathering.  —  The  second  process,  by  whi< 
the  narrow  gorge  due  to  vertical  erosion  is  broadened,  is  by  weatherinj 
A  steep  rock  sli>pe  exposed  to  the  air  is  normally  a  place  of  rap* 
weathering;  and  if  there  is  a  stream  at  its  hasv  to  remove 
weathered  products,  the  wasting  back  of  such  cliff  should  proci 
apace.  When,  therefore,  a  gorge  is  found  in  which  the  walls  are  s 
precipitous,  it  may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  gorge  is  yoi 
in  the  geological  sense;  for.  if  it  had  long  been  exposed,  it  would 
broadened  and  rounded  by  the  operation  of  the  agencies  of  wcathe; 

Both  lateral  swinging  and  weathering  are  at  work  al  all  limes  u 
the  walls  of  a  gorge,  from  the  moment  the  stream  first  sinks  its  chann' 
below  the  surface.     .\n  indication  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  gorges,  for  they  are  usually  broader  at 
top.  where  weathering  has  been  longest  at  work,  than  they  are  at 
bottom,  where  there  has  been  little  time  for  the  operation  of  weather- 
ing.    And  gorges  in  weak,  easily  weathered  rocks  have  a  more  flan: 
form  than  those  in  the  more  durable  rocks.     The  fact  that  gorges 
no  broader  than  they  are  testifies  not  only  to  the  youthfulness  of  thi 
land  form,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  vertical  erosion  along  the 
of  a  vigorous  stream  is  a  more  rapid  process  than  weathering,  e 
on  steep  slopes. 

Gorges  Indicate  Youth.  —  The  development  of  gorges  is  possi' 
only  where  there  i.s  uppurt unity  for  a  rapid  flow  of  water,  and  sui 
opportunities    arc    most    cttnimonly    found   among    mountains    and 
plateaus  where  there  is  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  the  slope  for 
necessary  velocity.     It  is  possible  also  only  where  these  processes  ba' 
been  begun  recently  in  the  geological  sense ;  consequently  it  is  amoi 
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mountains  and  plateaus  of  recent  development  that  gorges  and 
canyons  are  m<^t  abundant,  though  gorges  may  develop  in  other 
atuations  where  a  favourable  condition  of  slope  has  been  recently 
intFoduced. 

TTie  process  of  gorge  excavation  is  that  of  river  work  in  general,  as 
outlined  in  the  preceding  pages.  By  corrosion  and  corrasion,  by  varia- 
tion in  volume  and  sediment  load,  and  by  concentration  of  energy 
in  pot  hole  work  and  in  waterfalls,  the  rock  in  the  river  bed  is  worn 
avay.  Usually  the  processes  are  still  in  operation,  and  may  be  ob- 
served, though  even  such  rapid  work  is  slow  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
human  time  measure.  It  is  only  in  the  geological  sense  that  it  may  be 
considered  rapid.  Doubtless  careful  measurements  would  show 
dianges  from  year  to  year,  but  casual  observation,  even  during  a  life- 
time, might  faul  to  note  any  change. 

The  Limitation  by  Baselevel.  —  Even  the  gorge  deepening  must 
reach  an  end,  for,  when  the  flow  becomes  so  gentle  that  the  sediment 
load  is  no  longer  dragged  over  the  bed  as  a  tool  of  erosion,  deepening 
must  cease.  At  no  p>oint  in  its  course  can  the  stream  lower  its  valley 
appreciably  below  the  level  of  its  mouth;  and  this  level  is,  for  the 
stiieam,  its  baselevel.  The  ocean  surface  is  the  great  baselevel,  but 
mdividual  streams  may  have  temporary  baselevels  well  above  sea  level, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  lake.  At  the  mouth  of  a  stream  the  bed  may 
be  very  slightly  below  baselevel,  as  in  the  Rhone  where  it  enters  Lake 
Geneva.  Nevertheless  the  baselevel  absolutely  controls  the  depth  of 
cutting  by  streams.  Another  temporary  baselevel  is  a  main  stream, 
below  which  no  part  of  the  tributary  valley  may  be  cut  so  long 
as  the  level  of  the  stream  mouth  is  maintained.  A  temporary  base- 
level  may  even  exist  below  sea  level,  where  a  stream  is  tributary  to  a 
part  of  the  land  that  lies  below  sea  level,  like  the  depression  in  which 
the  Dead  Sea  lies. 

The  Grade  of  Streams.  —  While  at  its  mouth  a  river  may  lower  its 
valley  bottom  to  the  baselevel,  this  cannot  be  done  for  any  great 
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Frc.  65. —  Relation  of  grade  to  baselevel. 

distance  above  the  mouth,  since  the  water  must  have  a  slope  over  which 
to  flow  and  transport  its  sediment  load.  The  lowest  slope  over  which 
a  river  can  transport  its  sediment  load  may  be  called  its  ^rcule,  or 
gradient.  This  grade  is  a  curve,  flattest  near  the  mouth  where  the 
volume  of  the  stream  is  greatest,  but  increasing  in  steepness  toward  the 
headwaters  where  the  volume  is  least  (Fig.  65). 
By  its  erosive  work  a  stream  is  tending  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
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perfect  grade,  and  the  development  of  a  gorge  valley  is  an  early 
tn  this  process,  in  which  the  stream  is  so  far  from  flowing  with  a  perfe 
gnde  that  it  can  cut  rapidly  along  its  bed.  As  the  graded  conditic 
is  more  nearly  aj^roached,  the  rate  of  erosive  worlc  diminishes 
ultimately  practically  ceases.  But  the  grade  is  not  to  be  considered  i 
definite  cui^'e  that,  once  established,  is  fore\'er  fixed ;  for,  since  it 
the  lowest  slope  over  which  the  river  volume  can  transport  the 
ment  load,  if  the  volume  increases  nnthouC  change  in  the  sedimc 
load,  the  grade  can  be  lowered;  or.  if  the  sediment  load  incrc 
without  change  in  volume,  the  grade  must  be  increase<l.  In  the  fir 
case  the  grade  is  rectifie<i  by  degradation ;  in  the  second,  by 
dation.  It  commonly  happens  that  a  grade  established  under  onti 
set  of  conditions  must  later  be  altered  to  meet  newly  developed  oondi* 
tion». 

Widening  of  Graded  Streams.  —  As  the  perfect  grade  is  approached, 
the  rate  of  down-cutting  along  the  river  bed  becomes  so  slow  that 
finally  the  rate  of  weathering  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  down-cutting 
And  ultimately,  when  further  down-cutting  h  at  an  end.  weathering  ; 
the  main  faaor  in  valley  formation.     During  these  stages  the  vallc 
sides  waste  away,  the  valley  broadens,  the  slopes  lose  their  stecpne 
and  the  Rorge  form  is  destroyed.     This  process,  howe\^r.  is  a  slow  onej 
and  is  attained  only  after  the  lapse  of  suffidcnl  time  for  the  oporatioii 
of  the  agencies  of  weathering.     Many  times  as  long  a  periixJ  is  re 
quired  for  the  rounding  of  the  valley  slopes  as  is  required  for  th8 
formation  of  the  gorge.     In  this  process  the  river  is  still  an  important^ 
agent,  for  upon  it  falls  the  task  of  remo\-ing  the  rock  materials  which 
weathering  supplies,  and  which  a>me  to  it  from  the  multitude  of  rail 
bom  rills  and  other  stream  courses  that  develop  upon  the  valley  side 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  river  works  directly  also  by  its  lateral  swin^ 
ing  and  consequent  removal  of  material  by  lateral  erosion  even  aite 
vertical  erosion  has  ceased. 


Graxd  Canyon  or  the  Colorado 

The  Most  Wonderfxil  Work  of  Nature.  —  Of  all  the  gorges  and  can^ 
yons  of  the  world,  and  perhaj)*  of  all  works  of  nature  the  most  won- 
derftil  example,  is  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  Colorado 
River,  which  has  carved  this  canyon  (Fig.  66),  is  made  by  the  um'on 
of  two  tributaries,  the  Grand  and  Green.  It  has  a  total  length  of 
about  2000  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  about  225,000  square 
miles.  Having  its  source  among  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  this  river  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  plenty  of 
sediment  for  cutting  tools.  On  its  way  to  the  sea  the  river  must 
cross  a  lofty  plateau,  in  places  over  8000  feet  high,  and  so  recentlyfl 
elevated  that  the  river  has  not  yet  been  able  to  cut  down  to  grade.™ 
Accordingly  the  river  has  still  a  steep  slope  (7.72  feet  per  mile)  which 
Insures  high  velocity. 
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dimate  throughoat  the  canyon  sectioa,  as  a  result  of  wtiich 
canycm  form  tends  to  be  preserved  because  of  the  slowness  of 
operation  of  the  agencies  of  weaihehng. 

Canyon  cutting  is  necessary,  as  may  be  estimated  in  the  case  of  j 
stream  flowing  200  mBes  across  a  plateau  2000  feet  high.  If  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  plateau  at  one  side  and  had  a  grade  as  steep  1 
the  Colorado,  nearly  8  feet  per  mile,  it  would  necessarily  incise 
canyon  1600  feet  deep  by  the  time  it  had  crossed  to  the  other  side  1 
the  pbteau. 

Relationship  to  Rock  Strata,  —  In  crossing  the  plateau  the 
has  entrenched  itself  in  a  canyon  for  a  distance  of  between  200 ; 
300  miles  and  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  6000  fe 
As  the  river  crosses  different  sets  of  rock  strata  the  fonn  of  its  can) 
varies,  and  different  names  are  given  to  the  se^'eral  parts.     Viht 
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Fig.  67. — Clifla  and  slope)  due  lo  reusunt  and  weak  stnu  at  the  Colorado  Canyon. 

niolmes.) 


the  rocks  are  massive,  the  canyon  is  narrow  and  the  walls  rise  pr< 
dpitously  with  little  variation;  hut  where  the  beds  varj'  in  texture 
denudation  has  etched  them  out  at  varying  rales,  and  there  Xl 
canyon  walls  are  wonderfully  sculptured  (Fig.  67). 

The  sculpturing  of  the  canyon  walls  is  along  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  planes.  The  horizontal  sculpturing  is  due  to  the  var>*ing 
degree  of  resistance  lo  weathering  of  the  more  or  less  horizontal  strata, 
giving  rise  lo  a  series  of  steps  in  the  canyon  walls  with  precipices 
where  resistant  strata  outcrop,  and  more  gentle  slopes  where  the 
weaker  beds  lie.  Since  these  strata  are  variously  coloured,  they  give 
rise  to  a  gorgeous,  though  gaudy,  colour  effect,  as  well  as  to  mar\'el!ous 
sculpturing.  Vertically  the  canyon  walls  are  gashed  by  a  multitude 
of  ravines,  gorges,  and  canyons,  where  running  water  has  cut  into  the 
plateau  as  the  rain-water  has  hurried  down  the  canyon  sides  to  the  ^ 
river;  and  between  these  are  pillars,  minarets,  ridges,  and  la 
topped  spurs. 
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Evideaces  of  Origin.  —  As  one  looks  down  upon  Lht:  maze  of  scuJp> 
tiffed  rock  formii  from  the  plateau  edge  Jt  seems  hardly  possible  thai 
naming  water  and  weathering  coidd  have  performed  such  a  vast 
work:  but,  on  descending  to  the  canyon  bottom,  the  result  seems  less 
diflkcult  of  conception.    The  steep  cliiTs  are  seen  to  be  ragged  through 
wcAthering,  and  here  and  there  one  sees  places  from  which  masses 
of  rock  ha%*e  only  recently  fallen.     In  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  can- 
yons arc  seen  huge  rock  fragments,  which  the  doods  of  occasional  rains 
Are  iiK>\ing  down  the  steep  slopes  of  the  canyon  bed  to  the  main  river. 
And  the  river  itself,  seemingly  a  silvery  threiid  when  viewed  from  the 
plfttcau  top.  is  found  to  be  a  rushing  torrent,  discolored  with  the  heavy 
burden   of  sediment  which  it  is  hurrj-ing  on  toward  the  sea.     All 
tlie  necessary  processes  arc  plainly  visible ;   and  all  that  one  needs 
supply  to  attain  even  such  a  grand  result  is  the  element  of  lime  for  the 
effective  operation  of  these  processes.    Of  that  there  has  surely  been 
sufficient. 

The  Canyon  as  a  Barrier.  — The  great  gash  which  the  Colorado 
^'■'-r  has  cut  in  the  plateau  forms  an  almost  insujwrable  barrierto 
Even  though  at  the  top  it  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide  in  places, 
' I  i?  an  average  sli>pe  of  no  great  steepness,  it  b  so  sculptured, 
ore  so  many  predpices  where  resistant  rocks  outcrop,  that 
Qa«y  vkiih  the  greatest  difficulty  is  it  possible  to  get  to  the  bottom  at 
certain  favourable  spots.  Trails  to  the  canyon  bottom  are  maintained 
at  the  points  tourists  visit,  but  elsewhere  the  bed  of  the  canj'on  is 
quite  inaccessible.  Xo  road  crosses  this  canyon,  and  a  person  living 
on  one  side  would  need  to  make  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  to  readi  a  spot  only  eight  miles  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canyon.  The  Colorado  Canyon  is  one  of  the  most  jierfect  barriers  to 
iTAvel  in  the  world  (PI.  VIII). 

While  the  Colorado  Canyon  is  the  grandest  of  the  tj-pe,  it  is,  in  real- 
ity, but  one  of  a  class.  There  are  hundreds  of  similar,  though  smaller, 
canyons  in  western  United  States,  and  in  other  regions  of  high  plateaus, 
vfaOc  gorges,  the  smaller  forms  of  the  same  valley  type,  occur  by  the 
thmteatfc/ic  in  plateaus  and  mountains,  as  well  as  elsewhere  where 
(avourable  conditions  exist. 


The  Formation  of  Waterfalls 

Rapids,  Waterfalls,  and  Cataracts.  —  Where  the  bed  of  a  stream 
steepens  abruptly,  the  current  C|uickens,  giving  rise  to  a  rapid,  or,  if 
tbeslope  becomes  vertical,  to  a  watrrfaU.  There  is  no  distinct  line  that 
can  be  drawn  between  a  waterfall  and  a  rapid,  for  they  grade  into  one 
another,  and  what  are  really  rapiils  under  the  terms  of  the  jireceding 
«tHe»cc  are  sometime*  called  waterfalls.  The  term  cascade  is  often 
applied  to  a  small  waterfall,  and  cataract  to  a  large  one  like  Niagara. 
Weak  and  Resistant  Rock  Layers.  —  Waterfalls  and  rapids  normally 
c^'clop  in  a  stream  which  is  cutting  into  its  bed,  because,  in  its  cxca- 
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itioci,  it  finds  opportunity  for  more  rapid  work  lu  some  places  than  in 
Among  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  this  opportunity  by 
the  rnost  common  is  the  dilTerence  in  resistance  of  the  strata,  and 
dally  where  the  stream  is  cutting  into  strata  that  are  horizontal 
3pi>ru3dmJitely  so.     If  we  assume,  what  is  common,  a  series  of 
MLa   at    different  kind<,  lying   approximately   horizontal,  and    a 
flowing  over  and  sinking  its  bed  into  them,  the  layers  will  be 

V  one  by  one.     If  one  layer  of  rock  is  fairly  resistant,  and  the 

ffoenext  bck^w  is  less  hard,  the  stream  will  find  it  easier  to  cut  away 

ibe  lower  than  the  upper  one.     Since  the  stream  must  have  a  slope, 

while  the  strata  arc  horizontal,  this  weaker  bed  will  be  first  reachetl 

i  tKe  tower  course  of  the  stream,  while  higher  up  the  course  the  stream 

ill  still  be  flowinf;  on  the  resistant  upper  layer  and  cutting  into  it. 


■^  1---1 


^ 
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wiicitiill  in  WaAhiiigton.      Kor  liKAtton  st^e  Fig.  .vj7- 
(i^uiatry  Qiiadranxle,  U.  S.  Geo].  Survey.) 


But  since  the  stream  cuts  more  rapidly  in  the  weak  layer,  which  it  has 
'liscovered,  than  in  the  resistant  layer,  it  will  cause  an  abrupt  increase 
in  the  5-Io[>e  of  the  bed  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  letlgc  which  is 
bofaiin^  it  back.  There  cither  a  waterfall  or  a  rapid  will  develop, 
Koordina  t<-^  the  extent  of  the  difference  of  the  stream  excavation  in 
ihetv-  If  the  difference  in  resistance  to  stream  erosion  by  the 

wttk .  Mnt  layers  is  great,  there  may  be  a  hi^h  waterfall ;  and, 

tf  tbere  is  also  a  great  volume  of  water,  there  may  be  a  veritable 
oUract.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between  the  layers 
ii  bnt  slight,  or  if  the  layers  are  thin,  there  will  be  only  a  small  fall,  or 
perhaps  only  a  rapid. 

ReUtioQsfaip  to  Pol  Holes.  —  Once  an  increase  in  slope  of  the 
stftam  be<l  is  intrtxluced,  its  further  development  is  made  easier  by 
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reason  of  the  increased  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  point  of  fall, 
pot  hole  action  commonly  aids  matters,  for  the  Falling  water  excava! 
a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  fall,  and  the  vertical  distance  through  w' 
the  water  falls  is  considerably  increased  by  this  action.  The  forma 
of  the  pot  hole  also  aids  in  causing  the  waterfall  to  recede,  for,  as 
swirling  waters  excavate  beneath  the  resistant  layer,  it  is>  undermine 
and  its  front  recedes.  But  although  the  fall  recedes,  it  is  notdestroye 
for  the  cause  remains ;  therefore  the  fall  gradually  migrates  up-stream. 
Forms  of  Waterfalls.  —  Rapids  and  falls  are  common  phenomena 
in  the  beds  of  streams  which  are  cutting  downward  into  the  rocks. 
There  are  often  a  succession  of  these  as  the  water  leaps  from  one  ledge 
of  hard  rt.H:k  after  another.  They  are  sometimes  perfectly  straight 
acri>ss  the  face,  but  most  commonly  tlieir  outline  is  irregular,  for  Uie 
water,  in  cutting  through  the  resistant  layer  to  which  they  are  due, 
does  so  irregularly,  finding  a  joint  ]>lane  here  or  there,  or  for  some 
other  reason  concentrating  the  curreitt  at  one  part  of  the  fall  m^ 
than  at  another  (Fig.  69). 

Waterfalls  only  in  Youthful  Streams.  —  Since  waterfalls  depend 
their  existence  upon  an  increase  in  the  slope  of  the  stream  bed  they 
cannot  exist  in  graded  rivers;  for  there  the  river  bed  is  everywhere 
reduced  to  the  lowest  slope  down  which  the  sediment  load  can  be 
transported.    Nor  can  any  new  falls  be  developed  in  such  a  stream, 

since  it  is  no  longer 
cutting  into  its  bed. 
Therefore  waterfa  Us  are 
phenomena  of  the  early 
^"^jV^  _  ^  stages  of  valley  devef- 
9*^  ^\  opmcnt,  being  really 
features  of  youth,  like 
the  gorges  and  canyons 
with*  which  they  are  so 
commonlv  associated. 
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Flo,  70.  —  KcUtlon  of  Nuwtara  to   limestone  ant)  ?halc. 
(Modified  from  Gilbert'^  tliagram.) 


Niagara  as  a  Tm*! 
OF  Waterfall 

Relationship 
Niagara  Limestone. 
Among   waterfalls   d* 
pendent  upon  irregular" 
excavation   in    essenti- 
ally horizontal   strata, 
Niagara    is   easily  ll 
most  noted  and  gra 


est.     The  cataract  of  Niagara  is  precipitated  over  a  thick  bed 
limestone,  called  the  Niagara  limestone  for  Lockport  dolomite),  wi 
at  the  falls  has  a  thickness  of  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  beneath  whi< 
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are  stxatA  of  shale  and  sandy  layers.  The  vast  volume  uf  water 
tooiibks  vcrlically  through  a  distance  of  n<*arly  t6o  feet,  thus  becom- 
^  an  engine  of  enormous  powcr^  by  means  of  which  the  shales  and 
waitiliTn^f  are  readily  ground   away,  thus  undermining  the  thick 


Fib 


jlaratt^  ai  Nuifinr.i.     .Vnicm.ri 


iiirccrouinl 


Every  now  and  then  a  block  of  this  limestone  falls  away 
ind  thus  the  cataract  recedes  (Fig.  70). 

Method  of  Recession.  —  The  process  of  fall  recession  at  Niagara 
U  primarily  tht  result  of  jwt  hole  action,  for  beneath  the  cataract  a 
^1  bole  is  excavated  in  which  the  water  swirls  about  in  a  great  eddy, 
/ing  with  it  the  limestone  blocks  that  tumble  from  the  crest  of  the 
and  with  them  grinding  away  the  rock  from  beneath  the  lime- 
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stone.     Supplementary  to  this  major  cause  arc  other  processes] 
follows:  (a)  solution,  by  which  some  of  the  rock  material  i?  renno^ 
by  the  falling  waler;  (A)  frost  and  ice  action,  by  which  pieces  of  i 
are  loosened  and  removed;   and  (c)  contraction  and  expansion  of  i 
under  the  varying  impulse  of  the  falling  walcr. 

The  Two  Cataracts.  —  Niaf^ra  Falls  conMst  of  Iwu  cataracts 
cause  the  current  of  ilie  river  is  split  by. an  island  in  its  course,  —  ' 

SMr.^si»d  i*>  1642    byStaUoTNvwVor* 

••  .»  1875   ^  L»J««  Survey 

"       "  ia«3  bj.  St«T«orNtv.Yof* 

"  "  1^06  by  U.&.G^.an(]SmT«orN.Y 

-    ■ "         ••13  1 1     b^  IntBrnct  WM«r«vay«  Comm. 

Sc*i* 
o    leo  ao*  Aoe  ^oo  mo  •oor«at. 
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P.O.  77.—  Successive  crests  of  Niagara.     l.\lter  Gilbert  and  T»yW>r.) 


Island.  The  larger  voliune,  gs  per  cent,  6ows  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Goat  Island,  giving  rise  to  the  Horseshoe  or  Canadian  Fall,  while  the 
lesser  volume  gives  rise  to  the  much  smaller  American  Fall  (Fig.  71). 
Slow  Recession  of  American  Fall.  —  The  volume  of  water  that 
passes  over  the  .American  Fall  is  so  slight,  and  is  distributed  over  so 
broad  an  area,  that  no  [ml  hole  is  deve)o^>ed  at  its  base ;  and  the  Un 
stone  blocks  that  have  fallen  from  the  crest  of  the  cataract  have 
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liecD  ground  up  and  removed,  but  remain  like  a  talus  of  huge  blocks. 
Upon  these  the  falling  water  dashes,  and  over  and  between  them  it 
rashes.  Because  of  the  small  volume  of  water  and  the  protection 
to  the  base  afforded  by  the  limestone  blocks,  the  American  Fall  is 
irceding  very  slowly, 
—  by  measurements  | 

between    1827    and '  

1905  the  rate  is  de-  ^-z-.'j.-^.^i 

tennined  as  less  than 
5  inches  per  year. 

Sapid  Recession 
•C  Canadian  Fall. — 
In  theCanadian  Fall, 

on  the  other  hand,  .^^  J^'idSiii.U« 
a  V3st  volume  of 
water  is  discharged, 
it  being  estimated 
that  the  a\'erage 
dq>th  of  water  at 
the  crest  of  the  falls 
is  four  feet,  while  at 
the  central  part  the 
depth  is  twenty  feet. 
It  not  only  di^)oses 
of  the  falling  lime- 
stone, but,  as  already 
Slated,  undercuts  the 
base  of  the  falls. 
Measurements  be- 
tween 1842  and  191 1 
show  that  the  rate 
of  recession  of  this 
fall  is  about  5  feet 
a  year.  At  the  pwint  of  greatest  depth  of  water  it  is  most  rapid. 
Owing  to  this  increase  in  rate  of  recession  toward  the  centre  of  the 
cataract,  the  Canadian  Fall  has  a  horseshoe  shape,  and  is  often  called 
the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  maximum  average  rate  at  which  the  fall  is 
receding  at  the  apex  of  the  horseshoe  is  the  rate  at  which  the  fall  as 
a  whole  is  receding,  for  the  lesser  rate  on  the  side  of  the  horseshoe 
results  merely  in  broadening  the  gorge  which  the  receding  of  the  fall 
is  causing  (Figs.  72,  73). 


.c:::^-  '^ 


Fig.  73.  —  Comparison  of  n  lamcru  lucida  skclth  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  in  1S27  with  a  photograph  from  the  same 
point  in  1905.     (After  (iilbert.) 


History  of  Niagara  Falls 

The  Two  Plains  near  the  Niagara.  —  Niagara  River  came  into  being 
at  the  dose  of  the  Glacial  Period,  when  the  retreating  ice  sheet  un- 
covered the  region  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  outflow 
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of  the  fonaer  Ue  sou|:ht  a  my  to  the  Utter.    The  surface  of 
coantiy  bctvccn  these  two  lakes  consists  of  two  plains,  ooe  in 
Lake  Erie  lies,  the  other  bordcrix>g  Lake  OckUrio.    Tbe  two  pi 
are  separated  by  a  diff ,  or  txmpmtmjf  about  200  {ect  high,  deter 
by  the  outcrop  of  the  Xiai;an  finesione  which  UDdcities  the 
plain  in  a  nearty  horizontal  sheet  with  a  southward  dip  of  about 
feel  per  mile.     At  \h€  escarpment  the  limcstooe  is  but  20  feel 
As  the  Hmestone  dips  into  the  earth,  more  and  more  of  it  is  left,  so  I 
it  is  60  to  So  feet  thick  at  tbe  falls,  and  a  short  distance  farther  sout 
its  total  thickness  is  about  150  feet. 

The  Original  Cataract.  —  The  jn^rat  \'otume  of  water  that  is 
from  the  ^lact^l  predecessor  of  Lake  Erie  flowed  in  a  broad  course  1 
the  surface  of  the  upper  plain,  and,  on  reaching  the  escarpmentj 
abruptly  fell  to  the  level  of  the  Ontario  plain.     It  was  one  of 
such  falls,  the  others  being  to  the  east  (Fig.  104).     Thus  the  origir 
Niagara,  just  suulh  of  Lewiston  and  Qoecnston,  was  determined  by . 
itr^folarity  in  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  consequence  of  which  \\ 
stream  bed  had  an  abrupt  increase  in  slope.     Such  a  waterfall 
been  gi^en  the  name  consrxfuent  fall.     At  once  the  falling  water 
exca\*ating  and  undermining  the  Limestone  to  which  the  escarpme 
was  due,  and  as  it  did  so  the  fall  began  to  recede.     This  recession 
continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Niagara  gorge,  which 
about  seven  miles  long. 

Proofs  of  Seven  Mile  Recession.  — The  proof  that  Xiagara  Fails  ha 
receded  seven  miks  i>  of  scstral  kinds,  as  follows:  (i)  the  cataract : 
at  present  receding  at  a  rapid  rate  by  processes  which  might  easil| 
have  been  in  progress  for  the  necessary-  length  of  time ;   (.2)  the  gorg 
b  a  youthful  topographic  form,  such  as  a  recession  of  the  falls  wot 
normally  produce ;  (3)  banks  of  the  old  river  which  flowed  on  tbe  st 
face  of  the  plain  before  the  gorge  was  cut  are  still  plainly  ^Hsublc 
and  river  gravels  with  river  shells  are  present  there  also ;  (4^  at  Foste 
Flats,  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  gurge.  there  is  an  abandoned  fa 
of  the  same  tvi>e  as  the  .\merican  Fall  of  to-day,  having  been  at 
doned  by  the  more  rapid  recession  of  a  larger  cataract,  Uke  the  present 
Horseshoe  Fall,  which  then  existed  on  the  .-Vmerican  side. 

The  Time  Factor.  —  Since  it  seems  established  that  Niagara  Falls 
have  retreated  throughout  the  seven  miles  between  the  escarpment  and 
the  present  cataract,  and  since  the  rate  of  present  recession  is  known, 
it  might  seem  a  simple  task  to  determine  the  length  of  time  required 
for  this  recession,  and.  therefore,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  ice  of  the  Glacial  Period  from  thts  part  of  North  .\mcrica.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  numerou:s  calculations  ha^'e  been  made,  some  of  them 
as  low  as  3000  to  12,000  years,  while  others  have  reached  so  high  a 
figure  as  from  50,000  to  100,000  years.  The  reason  for  this  dilTorence 
ia  the  entrance  into  the  problem  of  a  series  of  factors  of  unknown 
vnluc,  such,  for  instance,  as  {a)  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  lime- 
stone towarri  the  south,  and  (b),  what  is  more  important,  the  xoriatio 
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01  rh'cr  volume  during  the  clusin^  -Plages  ol"  Ihe  OlacuU  Period,  when 
foe  a  time  the  upper  Great  Lakes  fuund  other  oultlows  than  that 
through  Lake  Eric.  Fivesiagesof  variation  in  the  volume  of  Niagara 
are  indicated  in  Firs.  75  and  igS. 

A  third  important  cause  for  variation  is  the  fact  that,  as  the  cataract 
receded,  it  found  at  the  whirlpool  a  buried  gorge  of  an  earlier  stream 
filled  with  glacial  drift.  1  This  unconsolidated  material  it  quickly 
svrept  out,  and  therefore,  for  a  time,  the  rate  of  recession  was  far  more 
rapid  than  normal.  Until  the  full  value  of  each  of  these  three  and 
other  variable  factors  is  known,  any  attempt  at  a  final  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  time  required  to  excavate  the  Niagara  gorge  can  possess 
little  value.  The  estimate  of  35,000  years,  made  by  Lyell  in  1841 
mod  verified  by  Taylor  in  1913  upon  the  basis  of  very  careful  calcula- 
tions, is  probably  essentially  correct. 

The  Future  of  Niagara.  —  At  the  present  relative  rate  of  recession 
of  the  Canadian  and  American  Falls  it  can  be  a  matter  of  but  a  short 
period  before  the  water  of  the  American  Fall  is  diverted  from  its 
present  course.  There  are,  in  fact,  indications  that  this  is  even  now  in 
pTXTgress ;  and  man,  by  diverting  water  for  power  purposes,  is  aiding  in 
the  process  of  extinction  of  the  American  Fall.  If  the  present  condi> 
tioas  persist .  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will,  the  American 
Fall  will  become  extinct^  as  that  at  Foster  Flats  has  become,  and  the 
combined  waters  will  form  a  huge  cataract  which  will  continue  to 
recede  southward.  There  will  come  a  limit  lo  its  recession,  however, 
tor  as  the  limestone  dips  into  the  ground,  the  dilTercnce  in  resistance 
to  which  the  fall  is  due  will  finally  disappear.  The  cataract  will  then 
change  to  a  rapid,  and  perhaps  this  will  be  worn  down  to  an  even 
grade.  In  any  event,  there  can  be  no  recession  of  Niagara  southward 
till  it  taps  Lake  Erie,  as  some  have  suggested. 


Niagara  as  an  Ex.vmpi£  op  a  Voitng  Rtver 

Before  the  Glacial  Period  there  was  no  valley  along  the  present 
course  of  the  Niagara.  It,  therefore,  furnishes  a  g(xKl  illustration  of 
the  work  which  such  a  river  can  perform  in  a  short  time  and  of  the 
resulting  valley. 

The  Broad,  Shallow,  Upper  River.  —  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  valley  is  its  abrupt  and  absolute  contrast  of  form  above 
and  below  the  cataract.  Above,  for  fifteen  miles,  it  is  a  broad  stream 
with  moderate  current,  excepting  at  one  point  where  there  is  a  rapid, 
ud  again  near  the  crest  of  the  falls  where  there  is  another  rapid.  In 
this  course  the  stream  flows  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  plain,  having 
cut  away  little  more  than  the  surface  cover  of  loose  glacial  deposit. 
The  reason  why,  notwithstanding  its  great  volume,  this  large  river 
has  not  entrenched  itself  more  deeply  in  the  plain  is  primarily  the  fact 
that  it  bears  almost  no  sediment  for  use  as  cutting  tools ;  for  the  waters 
have  been  filtered  of  sediment  in  Lake  Erie,  and  no  large  muddy  stream 
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contribuics  sediment  along  its  course.    WTiere  the  river  crosses  a  1 
of  limestone,  below  Buffalo,  and  again  vhere  it  crosses  the  Ni 
limestone,  just  above  the  crest   of   the  falls,  solution  has 
some  of  the  rock  in  the  stream  bed,  roughening  it  and  increasing ! 
slope  so  that  slight  rapids  have  developed  (Fig.  74). 

The  Deep.  Narrow  Gorge.  —  Then  comes  the  mighty  plunge  of 
huge  volume  of  water,  which,  thus  concentruiecj,  is  able  to  remov? 
the  shale  and  sandstone  and  undermine    the   limestone.     Thence, 
for  about  seven  miles,  the  water  flows  rapidly  through  a  gorge  or  i^mall 
canyon,  whose  depth,  including  the  part  below  river  level,  ranges  t'roii 
3Q0  feet  near  the  falls  to  490  feet  at  the  escarpmenL     Its  width' 


'^i 


Fk    7-1  —  1't)E>  hnM<l.  shallow  NiAgara  Kivrf  alx-vr  ihc  i'aII-  And  the  rLimtw  gvrgr  bili'W. 


from  735  to  iQoo  feet{PI,  II).  Below  the  gorge  the  current  is  ai^ain 
moderate,  and  steamboats  from  Lake  Ontario  can  ascend  it  to  Lew  iston. 
In  this  pari  the  river  has  excavated  its  bed  down  to  the  temixjranr-  base- 
level  of  Lake  Ontario.  Ijelow  which  it  cannot  cut  so  long  as  the  lake 
exists. 

The  rapids  in  the  gorge  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  its  slight  sedi- 
ment load,  the  river  has  not  yet  been  able  to  cul  do\vn  to  grade.  These 
rapids,  together  with  variations  in  dq^th  of  the  water  and  in  width  of 
the  gorge  (Fig.  75)  are  associated  with  the  variations  in  volume,  as  the 
outlets  of  the  upj>er  Great  Lakes  changed  during  the  recession  of  the 
ice  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period  mentioned  above. 

The  Whirlpool.  —  At  one  point  the  gorge  l>cnds  abruptly  at  ap- 
proximately right  angles,  and  in  the  elbow  of  the  bend  is  the  only  part 
of  the  gorge  which  is  not  rock-walled.  This  is  the  site  of  the  buried 
gorge  discovered  as  the  cataract  receded;  and,  since  the  drift  filling 
at  its  end  has  been  removed  more  easily  than  the  rock  wall,  this  elbow 
has  been  extended  some  distance  into  the  buried  gorge.  Into  this 
the  current  of  the  river  is  directed,  and  in  it  the  water  swirls  around  in 
a  great  eddy,  called  the  Whirlpool.     Above  the  Whirlpool  are  the  mi 
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table  rapids  in  the  river,  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  the  exact  origin  of 
lich  is  not  yet  determined,  though  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
sm  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  large  limestone  boulders  which 
^>ped  into  their  present  place  from  a  waterfall  which  existed  here 


Fic.  75.  —  Map  showing  the  several  divisions  of  Niagara  Gorge.     (Taylor.) 


fore  the  last  advance  of  the  ice  when  the  buried  gorge  was  being 
•med.  If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  then  the  buried  gorge 
lich  passes  out  at  the  end  of  the  whirlpool  elbow  extended  along  the 
e  of  the  present  gorge  up  to  the  railway  bridges,  where  it  terminated 
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ara  was  a  tall  oC  tfas  t^rpe,  and  there  are  maa>  others  i:  d 

regioas»  for  the  gbder  node  changes  in  the  topojpaph)* ;  ii '.«.^i.->ved 
or  altered  many  preSosting  ^'alleys ;  and  it  tarned  masy  streams  out 
of  their  kncr  oouisca.    WatofaUs  thereloce  abooDd  in  nffoos  ti' 
recent  oocnpatioa  fay  gjadenv  and  many  of  them  are  of  the  coosequ^nt 
ty|>e,  while  othos  have  been  noOBaBy  developed,  as  deflected  st  • 
lave  cut  gooses  ak>Dg  their  oovnes,  and  thereby  discovered  iTrt;;^ 
tics  in  rock  rcsistanoc.    Some  ol  these  Uk  are  more  sped^caity  ; 
f erred  lo  in  the  chapters  on  glacial  actioo. 

Infloence  of  Joist  Planaa.  —  As  streams  cut  into  their  beds , 
diffcreikce  in  resistance  tA  the  rock  wiQ  give  rise  to  differential  cot 
Besides  the  influence  of  horizontal  beds,  there  are  two  cither  i 
that  are  noteworthy  in  <ail  and  rapid  devietapcnent,  one  the 
of  joint  planes^  the  other  the  influence  of  indincd  beds.    It  is 
ttnmwifnnnly  the  case  that  joint  planes  may  be  so  spaced  as  to  aidl 
vcrticai  excavatioa  by  running  water.    At  Tao^hannock  FaUs, 
central  Xe«'   York^  for  example,  the  shale  rock  is  so  the 
clca\'eri  by  joint  planes  that,  although  the  strata  are  hor 
great  sUhs  (all  away  from  the  cIi£F  face  where  loosened  along 
closely  set,  %-crtical  joint  planes.     As  a  result  of  this  vertical 
a  waterfall  220  feet  high  has  been  developed  by  a  small  stream 
)S  cutting  a  gorge  in  the  steep  hiU  sl<^  of  Lake  Cayuga 
<Fij  76). 

Waterfalls  fai  Lara.  —  Joint  planes  aid  in  the  de\*ek>pnient  of  wal 
lalU  if)  m^ny  lavg  rocks,  and,  by  the  irregular  eroaon  of  the 
al  rise  lo  the  irregular  outline  of  such  falls. 

If.  irated  in  the  Mctoria  FaUs  of  South  .\frica 

Ir.  (if  Idaho.     In  both  cases  the  falls  are  developed 

Ui  .•-  rutting  in  the  lava,  in  the  first  case  by  the; 
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of  beds  varies.     It  follows,  ihcrefure,  that  a  fall  in  inclined  strata 
has  a  shorter  life  than  one  in  hcm/.(intal  strata. 

Yellowstone  Falls.  —  Of  the  falls  due  to  vertical  differences  in  rock 
resistance  to  river  erosion  the  Lower  V'ellowslone  Falls  may  !>e  taken 
as  a  typical  example.  Here  a  vertical  mass  of  more  resistant  lava 
crosses  the  weaker  massive  beds  in  which  the  prcat  varicoloured  canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone  below  the  falls  is  excavated.  The  work  of  excava- 
tion is  held  back  by  the  resistant  layer  and  the  water  falls  in  a  massive, 


Pio.  70, — View  down  the  rsnynn  of  the  VillowMonc  Rivcf  fnim  the  brink  of  ilu*  lower 
fiilU.     (Hillm.  U.  S.  G«*.l,  Survt-y  1 


beautiful  sheet  into  the  canyon  which  it  has  excavated  in  the  weaker 
Xavd.     Gradually,  however,  the  resistant  layer  will  be  cut  away,  and, 

i  it  is  worn  <luwn,  the  crest  of  the  fall  will  steadily  sink  (Fig.  jq). 
_lLaw  of  Waterfall  Formation.  — The  manner  of  development  of  a 
waterfall  in  a  stream  may  be  staled  as  a  law,  as  follows :  when  a  stream, 
in  setking  its  grade,  discovers  suffitienl  dijference  in  the  resistaticc  of  the 
rocks  in  its  brd,  a  waicrfall  (or  rapid)  will  develop.  In  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  strata  the  fall  will  persist  so  long  as  the  water,  in 
excavating,  discovers  suflTicient  differences  in  resistance  to  cause  an 
abrupt  descent  in  the  bed.  When  Rrade  is  reached,  no  matter  what 
differences  may  exist  in  the  rock  of  the  river  bed,  no  fall  or  rapid  can 
exist. 
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CHAPTER  Vr 


RIVER  DEPOSITS 

RivKR  Bed  Deposits 

m  Beds.  —  In  the  course  of  transportation  of  its  sediment  load 
r-imnfi'iniy  happens  that  u  river  deposits  a  part  of  its  burden  in  its 
■h  usually  only  temporarily  and  in  spots.  For  this  reason 
I  tj  of  a  stream  whiehisrapidly  cutting  a  gorge  will,  if  exposed 
view,  tie  found  to  consist  not  solely  of  bare  rock,  but  in  part  of  loose 
:k  fragments  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  stream  had  found 
ncces<ar>'  to  leave  on  its  bed. 

Deposits  in  Slowly-moving  Water. — Among   the   various   causes 
for  such  deposit  the  most  important  is  change  in  velocity.    A  stream 
b  flood  may  be  sweeping  along  a  quantity  of  sediment  or  rock  frag- 
ments of  a  size  which  cannot  be  moved  when  the  flood  subsides.     As 
lie  xtlocity  diminishes  with  the  subsidence  of  the  iViod  some  of  this 
tad  mus-l  be  left  along  the  stream  bed.     As  has  been  pointed  out,  a 
strrim  current  is  irregular,  with  some  places  of  rapid  flow,  and  others 
f  .luu'ier  water;   and  the  sediment  which  can  be  moved  in  the  more 
I  retches  may  come  to  rest  in  tiie  quieter  pools.     Or  a  tributary 
with  steq)  slope  may  bring  fragments  of  a  size  which   the 
trcam  cannot  moveonward.     This linds excellent  illustration  iu 
I     ;  nd  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  where  some  of  the  tributarv'  streams 
ptught  so  many  large  fragments  that  the  river  is  ponded  back 
rn  in  lake-like  c:^anses,  while  the  current  over  the  olwtruction 
'  lis  to  a  violent  rapid,  —  the  greatest  obstacle  to  navigation  of 
ihc  nver  by  a  small  boat  (Fig.  66). 
Where  streams  flow  through  unconsolidated  deposits  of  glacial  drift, 
which  there  arc  also  large  fragments  of  resistant  rock,  it  is  often 
case  that  the  smaller  materials  are  removed,  while  the  larger  remain 
in  the  stream  bed  because  they  cannot  be  moved  by  the  current.     In 
«ich  cases  the  stream  bed  may  become  a  mass  of  boulders,  which, 
bowever^the  current  is  slowly  wearing  down. 

Smd  Bars.  —  River  bed  deposits  of  the  kind  described  above  are  of 
no  great  importance,  for  they  are  of  limited  extent  and  ver\'  local  as 
ircll  as  temixirary.  But  in  streams  that  are  heavily  burdened,  and 
e^jedally  in  those  that  arc  so  overburdened  that  they  arc  aggrading 
their  beds,  this  class  of  deposit  assumes  considerable  importance. 
the  Platte  River,  for  example,  sediment  is  steadily  being  depKisited, 
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and  the  t>«d  is  steadily  rising.  The  deposit  is  not  made  in  a  uniform 
sheet,  but  more  at  some  stages  than  at  others,  and  more  in  some  parts 
of  the  bed  than  at  others.  At  one  s|X)t,  where  the  current  is  slack, 
deposit  may  begin  and  a  sand  bar  commence  to  develop,  while  on 
either  side  of  it  the  current  flows  in  a  channel  which  its  >elocity  is  able 
to  maintain.  But  as  deposit  proceeds  the  size  and  form  of  the  sand 
bars  change,  and  the  channelwa\'s  shift  in  position  and  vary  both  in 
.size  and  in  the  volume  of  water.  Therefore  the  river  flows  not  in  a 
single  channel  but  in  a  multitude  of  anastomosing  channels,  which, 
together  with  the  sand  bars  that  separate  them,  are  forever  varying. 
Such  a  stream,  split  into  many  branching  and  reuniting  channels,  is 
called  a  braided  stream  (Fig.  So). 


l-'tc   So.  —  Bmidrd  slrtram  coursm  in  Alaska- 


Obstacles  to  Navigation.  —  The  formation  of  sand  bars  in  a  naviga- 
ble stream  is  a  menace  to  navigation,  for  their  form  and  position  are 
almost  constantly  changing.  This  is  well  illustrale<l  in  the  lower 
courses  of  all  large  rivers,  and  is  well  described  in  Mark  Twain's 
"  Life  on  the  Mississippi."  Although  not  written  as  a  treatise  on 
geography,  this  gives  an  excellent  word  picture  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  of  other  features  of  the  na\'igable  Mississippi. 
The  stranding  of  a  tree,  or  a  slight  variation  in  the  current,  may  in  a 
few  hours  cause  a  sand  bar  to  develop  where  before  there  was  nanga- 
ble  water.  The  heavy  sediment  load  which  the  Mississippi  Iwars  and 
the  consequent  deposit  which  it  is  making  offer  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  utilization  of  this  great  waterway  as  a  highway  of 
commerce.  The  difficulty  exists  all  the  way  from  the  river  mouth 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  the  contributor  of  the  bulk  of 
its  sediment  load. 
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Floodplains 

r  Banks.  —  A  river  channel  is  bounded  by  banks,  between  which 

!  ri^TT  water  commonly  runs.     Sometimes  these  are  so  steep  and 

laod  so  near  together  that,  as  in  some  gorges,  the  river  is  always 

between  them ;  but  visually  the  banks  that  confine  the  river 

|cniuuiy-  stages  of  water  are  so  low  that  at  times  of  flood  the  water 

ihcm  and  spreads  beyond  them.     Even  in  most  gorgc-s,  as  a 

ill  01  Uteral  suinging.  the  gorge  bottom  is  broader  than  the  normal 

■  ciunnel.  s«  that  at  times  of  fltx)d  the  water  spreads  beyond  the 

'.  b&nk  Ktn  one  or  both  sides. 

^Sepodts  in  Shallow  Water.  —  During  such  an  overflow  the  stream 

I*  to  be  mo«t  heavily  sediment- laden ;  but,  as  the  water  spreads 

tbe;)-x>od  the  hanks,  the  current  there  is  checked,  because  the  stream 

l^fhaUower  than  in  the  channel.     Accordingly  it  may  not  be  able 

I  carry  all  the  sediment  which  it  bore  before  leaWng  the  swifter 

iinod  portion     Then  some  must  be  dejxjsited.     The  same  process 

'  he  seen  during  a  heav>'  rain,  or  the  rapid  melting  of  snow,  when  a 

ftream  in  a  gutter  overflows  the  sidewalk  and  leaves  a  layer  of 

3t  which  itf.  shallower  current  cuuld  nut  transport. 

f  Htttare  of  Floodplains.  —  As  u  result  of  this  pnxress  tittle  strips 

^ptiin  arc  built  up  even  in  a  gorge,  usually  first  on  one  side  of  the 

tr-iin.  thtrn  on  the  othcT  side,  as  the  stream  swings  away  from  the 

•>r,  where  the  stream  flows  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge,  on 

.^  .     Such  a  plain  is  vl  flood  plain,  for  it  is  made  by  the  floods ; 

i-.  a  plain.  Itecause  its  surface  cannot  rise  above  the  level  lo  which 

■  ' -   risr.     In   a 
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But  the  most  extensive  floodplains  are  those  that 
iii^streams  which,  for  one  rea.son  or  another,  arc  aggrading 
Such  a  stream,  like  the  lower  Mississippi,  at  ordinary 
t  r  flows  in  a  well-define<l  channel,  bordered  by  low  banks; 
Mxis  come,  and  the  channel  can  no  longer  hold  the  volume 
iiied.  the  water  rises  over  the  banks  and  spreads  out  in  a 
the  bordering  lands.     Here  by  the  slackness  *tf  the  current 
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axid  by  the  interference  with  its  motion  caused  by  the  vegetation,  • 
of  the  sediment  is  of  necessity  deposited.     Thus  with  each  flood 
le\'el  of  the  flooded  land  is  raised,  and  gradually  a  plain  is  buil| 
either  side  of  the  river.     The  sediment  may  accumulate  to  a  d< 
scores  or  even  hundreds  of  feet,  but  all  the  lime  the  form  of  \he\ 
is  maintained.     Its  extent  is  limited  by  the  distance  to  which  the  l 
can  reach  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  veT>'  often  this  is  the  waU  i 
the  valley  which  the  stream  is  aggrading.     In  that  case  the  fltxidi: 
terminates  against  the  base  of  a  bluff,  or  of  a  hillslope  which  is 
ally  being  submerged  by  the  ri.sing  floodplain  (Fig.  Si  and  PL  III). 

EzcessiTe  Stream  Load.  — The  condition  under  which  doodpL 
de\elop  h  ihe  presence  of  more  5c<liment  in  time  of  flood  than  can 
carried  over  the  flooded  lands.     The  majority  of  streams  fulfil  tl 
condition,  but  to  form  extensive  floodplains  there  must  be  frequc 
overflow  and  an  abundance  of  sediment.    The  former  depends  uf 
variation  in  run-o(T,  and  is  normal  to  most  large  streams  in  their  Ic 
course  where  the  slope  is  sti  gentle  that  the  channel  is  not  compete 
to  dispose  of  a  great  addition  to  the  volume.     The  sediment  is  a^ 
normal  to  most  large  streams,  for  into  some,  if  not  all.  of  its  tributar 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  notable  inwash  of  aediment  with 
run-off.     For  these  reasons  floodplains  arc  tvpical  phenomena  of 
lower  courses  of  large  streams. 

Causes  for  Deposition.  —  The  aggrading  condition,  under  which 
largest  flfHwiplains  are  developed,  may  result  from  several  causes,  asi 
result  of  which  a  river,  after  having  excavated  a  valley,  may  pre 
to  aggrade  it  by  floodplain  deposit.    One  of  the  most  common  cai 
for  the  change  from  a  condition  of  cutting  to  one  of  building  up  is 
increase  of  the  sediment  supply.    This  may  rusult  from  a  change 
rainfall  conditions  among  some  of  the  tributaries,  on  account  of  whic 
ihe  run-off  .sweeps  along  a  larger  burden  of  sediment,  thus  overburdc 
ing  the  lower,  gently  sloping  course  of  the  river.     Or  man,  by  strippii 
off  the  forest,  may  aid  in  giving  the  river  a  hcaner  burden  of  scdimcT 
than  it  can  transport  to  the  sea.     But  more  common  than  either 
these  is  the  increase  in  surface  from  which  sediment  can  he  washc 
as  the  valleys  of  a  river  system  arc  developed,  cutting  into  land  with  i 
multitude  of  slopes  down  wliich  sediment  may  be  washed.     Thi 
floodplains  are  to  lie  expected  in  the  normal  development  of  a  valle 
system  by  the  increase  in  sediment  supply  without  a  correspondir 
increase  in  run-otT.     If  the  sediment  supply  remains  the  same,  wt 
the  rainfall  diminishes,  an  overburdenecl  condition  may  result,  Ji 
as  well  as  it  may  Ijy  increasing  the  sediment  without  a  correspondir 
increase  in  ihf  volume. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Slope.  —  Another  cause  for  an  overburdene 
condition  of  a  river  that  formerly  was  able  to  dispose  of  its  sediment 
load,  and  even  deepen  its  valley,  is  a  change  in  slope.     If  a  stream 
graded  to  a  certain  volume  of  water  and  sediment,  and  then,  by  chang 
in  the  level  of  the  land,  its  slope  is  decreased,  sediment  deposit  mi 


iiima  Ihe  ircnch  or  frarxe  of  tHp  Mi>i<i»«pni  ai  Lm  Crofwc.  Wisconsin,  with  boyi>u«  and 
bew  ContijuT  tntenal.  on  ilic  bottom  land  5  feci,  and  on  the  bluffs  »  feci,  with 
\m  hiir  il  The  disadvanta^n  of  iwa  cnntnur  tnlm'ul^  in  the  ^amc  map  is  ^^hown 
L«  CfOJsc  whrrr  tlir  hhiff  at  Ibc  c<ltfc  of  the  Inw  tcrnnc  un  whicfi  the  lUy  i»  kKdIcd 
Hlf  apprwr*  lo  be  nearJj-  jt*  /*ieA  slv  Granfifatber  BtuQ.  (From  Charts  ill  MiA  ITJ, 
■H  itJ*irr  C»Miin*M»fl,  Engineer  Cc/rps,  U  S.  .Anny.) 
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A  ^milar  result  is  reached  hy  the  i)uiliiing  of  a  delta  at  a 
ftnnuth.  For  this  disturbs  the  equilibrium  (»f  the  stream  by  add- 
evel  tract  at  its  lower  end,  over  which  the  water  must  flow  ^ith 
at  load.  It  cannot  flow  over  a  level  surface,  and  must, 
p,  grade  up  its  bed  so  as  to  introduce  a  slope.  This  grading 
Tuodd  ficmd  back  the  waters  of  the  rix-er  alx>ve  the  delta  if  it  did  not 
(ilso  extend  up-stream.  So,  as  a  delta  grows,  a  process  of  grading  is 
[introduced,  not  only  on  the  delta,  but  far  up-stream  from  it,  for  the 
limr  will  undertake  to  adjust  its  grade  to  the  new  conditions.     In  this 
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adjustment  aggrading  takes  place,  and  with  it  an  extension  of  flood- 
plain  df\x*lopment. 

Deposits  Greatest  near  River  Mouths.  —  Floodplains  are  broadest 
and  most  extensive  in  the  lower  [n>rtions  of  large  streams  which  have  a 
heavy  burden  of  sediment.  Being  in  such  situations,  the\*  are  cora- 
mnly  made  of  6ne-grained  sctlimcnt,  such  as  clay,  since  that  is  the 
of  particle  which  a  current  in  that  part  of  a  large  river  can  trans- 
in  suspension,  for  that  which  is  dragged  along  the  bed  cannot  be 
out  on  the  floodplain  in  large  quantities.  Because  of  the 
In'clncsi  of  the  land,  the  fiine  texture  of  the  soil,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  fertilizing  of  it  by  frequent  overflow,  and  the  dampness  of  the 
gmuxyAy  large  floodplains  are  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  many  flood- 
pbias,  especially  in  «\sia,  are  the  scat  of  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
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Natural  Levees.  —  The  menace  of  the  Boods  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
successful  occupiilion  of  such  floodplains,  though  it  is  lessened  to  some 
extent  by  the  presence  of  a  low  ridge  on  cither  side  of  the  channel, 
called  the  naiural  Itvee.  This  ievee  may  slope  5  to  10  feel  per  mile,  as 
in  the  Mississippi,  where  it  is  15  times  as  sleep  as  the  slope  of  the 
floodplain. 

This  levee  serves  as  a  partial  protection  against  floods,  and  because 
of  its  height  the  soil  is  better  drained  than  in  the  backwater  swamp 
outside  (Fig.  328).  The  natural  levee  of  the  lower  Mississippi  was 
early  settled  and  is  even  now  more  fully  occupied  than  the  floodplain 
beyond.  It  was  upon  the  natural  levee  that  New  Orleans  was  built, 
and  both  above  and  below  this  city  the  river  is  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  succession  of  plantations  on  the  natural  levee.  How  much  of  an 
embankment  it  is,  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  it  prevents  the  entrance 
of  some  of  the  streams  that  flow  toward  the  Mississippi,  but  take 
independent  courses  to  the  sea  along  the  low  floodplain  beyond  the 
natural  levee.  The  Yazoo  River  is  deflected  lor  about  200  miles 
before  it  finally  enters  the  Mississippi  where  the  Utter  swings  over 
against  its  valley  wall  at  Vicksburg. 

Cause  of  Natural  Levees.  —  The  cause  for  the  natural  levee  is, 
first,  the  fact  that  coarser  and  more  sediment  can  be  deposited  near 
the  channel  than  on  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  floodplain,  and, 
secondly,  that  floods  more  often  rise  upon  it.  Only  the  greatest  floods 
overspread  the  entire  floodplain,  whereas  moderate  floods  are  able  to 
bring  sediment  to  the  natural  levee. 

Artificial  Levees.  —  Upon  the  natural  levec  artificial  embank- 
menls,  or  levees,  are  built  to  still  further  check  the  floods  by  confining 
the  river  in  its  channel.  By  such  artilicial  levees  large  tracts  of  flood- 
plain  are  rendered  habitable  that  othenWse  would  be  too  frequently 
flooded  for  habitation.  This  is  true  in  Holland,  where  dikes  arc  built 
along  the  lower  Rhine,  and  m  Italy,  where  the  Po  is  confined  between 
the  embankments,  as  well  as  along  many  other  streams  in  both  the 
new  and  old  world. 

RivKR  Meandering 

River  Courses.  —  On  a  large  floodplain  and  on  many  small  ones  the 
river  course  is  tortuous  and  even  shifting.  This  is  the  result  of  lateral 
culling,  similar  in  character  to  that  through  which  a  stream  broadens 
a  gorge  by  lateral  erosion.  If  a  stream  channel  could  be  made  perfectly 
straight  with  an  absolutely  perfect  cross-section  and  be  occupied  by  a 
current  subject  to  no  influence  tending  to  divert  it.  the  current  would 
flow  with  greatest  velocity  along  the  middle  and  with  least  velocity 
along  the  banks.  Such  a  channel  might  preserve  a  straight  course. 
Manifestly,  ideal  conditions  of  this  kind  cannot  e.vist  in  nature,  for 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  streams  normally  depart  from 
them.    The  stream  channel  is  not  straight ;   the  cross-section  is  not 
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^  I  stream  would  have  even  larger  funirifis  with  a  gcotkr  slope.    OftJ 
snail   mcadav  bmok  a   mcajultr  may  be  no  mofe  than  lo   or 
(«et  acToa»,  whfle  some  of  the  mcuKfen  of  the  lower  MwHwrippi  Rii 
arc  6  miks  acroe  and  itt  miles  aroond  their  dmimlercnce. 

Cst-oSL  —  Tlie  mrandrr  cnne,  in  its  nonnal  deveftopoient, 
it  j^row^  outward  to  a  certain  limit  on  the  cutting  £&ce,  is 
on  the  oppoahe  ^de  b>-  the  cutting  action  of  the  river.    This 
strictxon  is  caused  by  attack  on  two  sides,  on  the  upficr  aide  by 
carrmt  defected  from  the  meander  next  above,  on  the  lower  side  by  I 
deflected  current  from  the  meander  itsdf.     Hlth  the  growth  of 
meander  this  consiiictiuo  becomes  so  redoced  in  width  that 

the  c  uncut  fareaka   acrtMS 
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neck  and  the  meander  curve 
abandoned^  while  the  river 
tcmporarih*   along   a   straight 
course  at  this  ptjinu  gi^ir.^ 
to  an  9!X~6«m  cmt-^f.     ^'hen 
ox-bow  cun-e  b  afaoxkduoed 
ends  are  sealed    by  deposit 
sediment,   and   a  circular 
called  an  tw-io^  take,  is  fonn4 
m  the  doodplain.     Slovly  such  ] 
lake  is  filletj  by  sediment  as 
river  floods  spread  over  the  6t 
(i  -II      plain,  and  finally  it  is  rxte 

nated.    On  ftoo<^)brns  caused  by 
meandering  rivers  alt   stages 
the  formation  and  cxtinctioD 
ox-i"''^    ia<vi^  are  found  (Figs.  S4.  S5).     Soote  abandooed  a 
along  the  lower  Mississippi  are  called  bayous. 

Sbtftiag  of  Meander  Belts.  —  By  its  meandering  a  rfver  may 
bade  and  forth  aciosfi  its  floodplain.  thus  temporarily  la\-ing 
setfifflcnt,  later  to  pick  it  up  again  and  mo\-e  it  a  step  down-strcas 
The  extent  of  ^winging  is.  bowr\er.  not  Umited  to  the  width  oi_ 
meander,  for  the  belt  of  meandenng  also  shifts  back  and  forth 
the  plain.     Thus,  while  the  larger  meanders  of  the  Mis 
about  SLc  miles  across,  along  the  longest  diameter,  the  area  o%'er  wli 
the  rivcT  swings  is  several  times  that  distance.     In  cot^dering 
meandering  river,  therefore,  there  is  both  the  swinging  of  the  river  : 
the  indi\idual  meanders,  and  the  swinging  first  one  way,  then 
other,  of  the  meander  belt. 

Effects  on  Man.  —  Such  constant  shifting  of  a  river  course  leads 
ooastant  change  of  great  ^iigniiicance  to  those  who  dwell  upon 
fill'  •  .1  meandering  river.     A  farm  may  slowtv  be  eaten 

thi  ly  of  a  state  or  of  a  countv  may  be  changed:  and  a  tov 

may  be  destroyed  as  the  river  cuts  away  its  site,  or  it  may  be  left  far 
from  th^  nv  ♦T  nn  which  it  was  built  when  the  river  swings  away  from  ii 
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or  leaves  it  abruptly  by  taking  a  new  course  along  a  cut-off.  The 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  have  given  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  abandonment  and  destruction  of  towns  and  farms  by  the  meander- 
ing river.  So  powerful  and  persistent  is  the  action  of  a  great  meander- 
ing river  that  man  is  quite  helpless  in  his  efforts  to  confine  it  and 
prevent  it  from  continuing  its  meandering. 

Sirer  Towns  and  Meanders.  —  The  meander  belt  of  a  floodplain 
is  commonly  bordered  by  a  bluff,  against  which,  from  time  to  time,  the 
river  swings.     This  bluff  is  usually  the  old  valley  side,  but  it  has  been 


Fig.   86.  —  Three  stages  in  meander  devehpment  cf  the  Mississippi  Kivcr  at  Kaskaskia. 

(After  Emerson.) 


trimmed  by  the  cutting  of  the  river  as  the  meander  belt  swings  over 
to  it.  Upon  such  bluffs  towns  may  be  more  safely  built,  as  Vicksburg 
is  on  the  Mississippi.  But  even  these  sites  are  unreliable,  for  a  bluff 
town  may  be  a  river  port  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  river  may  be 
several  noiles  away.  General  Grant  in  his  campaign  against  Vicks- 
burg  undertook  to  isolate  that  city  by  leading  the  river  by  an  artificial 
cut-off  across  the  neck  of  the  meander  that  swings  against  the  bluff 
there ;  but  the  river  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  change,  and  the  plan 
failed,  although  the  stream  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  meander  about 
13  years  later,  leaving  Vicksburg  on  the  bayou.  The  site  of  the  town 
of  Kaskaskia  (Fig.  86),  once  the  capital  of  Illinois,  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  a  meandering  stream. 
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ment  is  necessarily  dq>osited,  thus  pving  rise  to  deposits  whose 
characteristics  arc  considered  later.  The  (jthcr  possibility  is  that  the 
stream  mouth  is  in  a  lake  or  in  ihc  ocean.  In  that  case,  the  abrupt 
checkinj!  of  the  river  current  necessitates  the  deposit  of  the  sediment, 
unless  the  water  there  is  in  sutEcient  motion  to  earn,'  it  away.  This  is 
not  commonly  the  case,  and  therefore  an  accumulation  of  sediment  is 
formed  at  the  river  mouth,  often  f^oinfc  to  form  a  delUi  (Fig.  87). 
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C«us«s  of  Deltas.  —  While  such  deposits  are  found  at  the  mouths 
iif  many  rivers,  they  are  by  no  means  universal ;  they  arc,  in  fact, 
prtseni  at  the  mouths  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  rivers  of  the 
KXM'Id.  The  conditions  favouring  delta  formation  arc  (1)  a  supply  of 
xdimenl,  {2)  a  checking  of  the  current  carryinK  the  sediment  so  that 
it  may  settle,  (3)  sufficient  stability  of  the  sea  bottom  to  permit  the 
dqxjsit  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  (4)  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
lor  th)C  deposit  to  accumulate  at  the  river  mouth.  The  salinity  of 
ocean  water  is  said  to  also  aid  in  deposition. 
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Streams  without  Deltas.  —  It  is  because  of  the  absence  of  some  one 
of  these  conditions  that  deltas  are  not  formed  at  the  mouths  of  all 
rirrr*.  Some  streams  carr>'  so  little  sediment  that  a  delta  has  not 
been  formed  at  their  mouths,  especially  in  those  cases  where  currents 
cwst  in  the  btxiy  of  standing  water,  or  where  the  river  has  not  long 
entered  it  at  the  present  point.  Niajjara  River  is  an  illustration  of  this 
(.1  for  it  has  little  sediment  and  has  only  in  a  recent  stage 

ij,  ;   into  the  lake  at  the  present  point.     Many  streams,  espe- 

cjailv  thdse  entering  the  open  ocean,  have  their  sediment  distributed 
far  and  wide  by  the  waves  and  currents.  But  an  even  more  important 
cause  for  the  absence  of  deltas  is  the  recent  subsidence  of  the  land  so 
that  river  mouths  are  submerged.  A  sinking  sea  bottom  will  soon 
U>»cr  a  delta  below  sea  level,  and  then  even  a  moderate  subsidence  will 
suffice  to  exceed  the  rate  of  sediment  accumulation.    Manv  coasts^ 
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like  those  of  northeastern  America  and  northwestern  Europe,  havej 
recent  geological  time  suffered  subsidence,  and,  speaking  gener 
the  streams  of  these  coasts  have  not  yet  had  lime  to  build  de!ta$  i 
the  new  position  of  their  mouths. 

Eflect  of  Quiet  Water.  —  While  deltas  are  not  absent  on 
coasts,  they  are  most  numerous  and  more  perfectly  developed  at 
mouths  of  streams  which  enter  lakes  and  enclosed  or  partially  encic 
seas.    This  is  not  because  such  rivers  have  more  sediment,  nor  can! 
be  due,  except  in  small  degree,  to  the  lesser  depth  and  the  greatj 
stability  of  the  bottom  of  such  seas.     The  main  reason  is  apparent 
the  fact  that  in  such  seas  the  waves  and  currents  are  less  effective 
remo>al  of  sediment,  and  Uierefore  the  sediment  load  is  concentrate 
in  a  depusil  at  the  river  mouth. 

The  Steep  Delta  Front.  —  Since  the  delta  is  due  to  the  checking  i 
the  current  which  brings  the  sediment,  its  front  lies  beneath  the 
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at  the  point  where  the  sediment  can  be  carried  no  farther.  This  frc 
is  steeply  sloping,  and  as  the  delta  grows  outward  it  advances,  alwayi 
maintaining  its  steep  slope  at  the  point  where  the  abundant  sediment 
settles.  The  layers  that  are  {lejwsited  here  have  an  inclination 
ward,  and  they  lie  upon  more  nearly  horizontal  layers  made  of 
finer  sediment  that  had  reached  this  part  of  the  sea  bed  before 
delta  advanced  over  it. 

The  Flat  Delta  Surface.  —  Fiack  of  the  steep  front  deposit  contini 
until  the  dtlta  surface  is  built  up  to  sea  level,  and  then  it  is  ra 
higher  still  by  the  work  of  the  waves  which  push  back  the  sedimen 
before  them  and  throw  some  of  it  up  in  beaches  or  bars.     Then, 
the  river  rises  in  flood,  it  overflows  the  delta  land  and  raises  it  highe 
still  by  floodplain  deposit.     Thus,  nearly  horizontal  layers  are  dc 
posited  on  the  inclined  delta  layers  as  well  as  below  them.     The  struC 
ture  of  a  delta  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  fFig.  So).     The  form  d 
that  of  a  flat-toppc<l  ]>lain  at  or  above  the  level  of  the  body  of  watc 
in  which  it  is  built,  and  extending  out  beneath  shoal  water  to  a  stfi 
front,  which  abruptly  descends  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  la 
or  sea.     The  full  form  of  the  delta  cannot  or<liiiariIy  be  seen,  ihouj. 
it  is  known  by  soundings ;  and  in  some  cases  where  lakes  have  formerly' 
stood,  perfect  fossil  deltas  may  be  seen,  with  their  tv-pical  steep  fronts 
and  flat  tops.     Artit'icial  deltas,  with  all  the  characteristics  descril    ' 
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mav  easily  be  made  by  causing  running  water  to  carry  sediment  from 

:  piJe  into  a  smal!  body  of  standing  water ;   and  perfect  deltas 

- .  -^jJi  size  may  often  be  seen,  after  a  freshet,  in  the  littie  roadside 

RdAtion  to  Floodplains.  —  The  Xilc  illustrates  tyr>ically  the  build- 
ing of  a  delta,  'i'hc  sediment-laden  water  i?  checked  by  the  Mediler- 
nmean,  and  the  dejw)sil  is  there  building  the  land  outward.  As  the 
pbin  is-  formeti  the  ?Iope  of  the  river,  both  over  Ihe  delta  and  above 
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rl.  must  be  increased  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  flow  to  the  sea.  other- 
wise it  would  be  covered  by  a  sheet  of  water,  as  it  is  when  the  volume 
is  so  increased  during  its  annual  floods  that  the  river  channels  cannot 
carry  it  all.  Therefore,  both  the  river  bed  and  the  delta  plain  are 
raised,  and  the  latter  is  transformed  to  habitable  land,  slo|nng  toward 
the  sea.  Near  the  sea  this  new  land  is  still  swampy  becai'se  not  yet 
buUt  up  and  jfiven  a  slo^e  by  sediment  detwsit.  As  the  delta  is  formed, 
the  river  above  the  delta  must  also  correct  its  grade^  as  already  stated, 
and  during  tlus  aggradation  flw)dplains  develop.  Indeed,  the  delta 
itadf  is  ultimately  transformed  to  a  floodplain.    One  dues  not  com- 
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monly  think  of  the  lower  Mississippi  (rom  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  lo 
the  Gulf  as  a  delta  ;  yet  this  is  what  il  is  in  fact,  though  graded  up  by 
floodpLiin  depitsil. 

Distributaries.  —  Even  with  ihf  grading  that  occurs  on  deltas,  the 
delta  plain  of  a  large  river  is  often  s«  level  that  even  the  water  of 
ordinary  stages  cannot  find  escape  through  a  single  channel.  Li 
consequence  of  this  fact  the  river  splits  and  tiovs  over  the  level,  lower 
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also  in  the  delta  form  and  composition.  When  allowed  lo  develop 
freely,  a  form  approaching  that  of  the  Nile  delta  is  common,  both  in 
large  streams  and  in  small.  But  where  the  growth  is  interfered  with. 
there  may  be  wide  departure  from  that  form.     A  delta,  for  instance, 
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may  be  formed  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  mountain  walls,  and  its  latetil 
bountlaric?  are  thereiore  determined  by  it.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
delta  of  the  Mekt-na  River  in  >iam  :  and  it  is  frequently  illustrated  IB 
the  deltas  oi  inlet  streams  of  lakes  enclosed  between  valley  walls,  as 
at  Ithaca.  X.V. 

Mud-lump  Development  on  Mississippi  Delta.  —  It  was  pointed 
out  nearly  50  year.H  ai--,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  and  later  amplified  by 
Milliard,  ihat  the  Mississippi  delta  is  exceptional  in  its  bird's  foot 
terminas  Fis;.  ..^c  .  Thi*  is  due  to  the  risini;  of  low  mu(f-/um^j,  whidl 
have  temporarily  closed  the  mouths  of  several  of  the  passes.  The 
lumps  Kii*.  ■:.:  are  masses  of  tenacious,  difficultly  eroded  clay. 
They  are  d«.'n'iei  uv  at  times  of  hi^h  water  when  sediment  load  of 
c.»ars<.T  cLiv  is  '.ai-i  'iv".v::  faster  than  the  creep  of  the  finer  and  nunc 
A\:i  i  c'.ay  ':>t!"*.v  car.  c.mp-'r>.ite  for.  or  else  where  the  seaward  flow 
of  serr.i-:I-aiv.i  clay  is  .-•pp.-so.:  l^y  resistant  foreset  beds.  Marsh  gases 
escape  fr.'::;  ihose  m-d-iamps.  but  the  rise  is  not  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  eas.  They  f.irm  a  strious  .-bstacie  to  keeping  the  channels  open, 
an  :  ;o  :r.en'.  :-  ascr:Vt\:  the  pec-aliar  f^rm  of  the  deita  terminus. 

Effect  of  Waves  and  Currents.  —  Another  condition  interfering  with 
the  per'c,:  -ieve. .v>n:e:.t  ,:  ieltas  :s  the  erect  of  waves  and  currents. 
I::  Lake  Cayuga.  :-  ce-tral  Xe.v  V  rk.  the  deltas  are  so  modified  by 
waves  ar.l  vurrt:.:-  ".ha*,  they  j.re  pv  ir.ted  or.  the  outer  end.  and  some- 
ci~es  '.he  :  •. ir'.ts  art  :u7"t.:  a^^y  r'r.r.-.  the  prevailing  direction  from 
which  :h'j  "  .i\ t^;  0  ~t.  The  Ki.  Gra::-.:e.  which  p-.^urs  much  sediment 
ir.: .  thi-  G-.::"  . :  Mi\:j  .  h.-s  saccce-it  i  —erely  ir.  projecting  the  coast 
>l:.;h:ly  .=  > .-  r  .::'.;.t  i  :■::.: .  .1::  i  n-.ujh  :'  its  sedimer.t  load  has  fouiul 
a:i?:i:'j;  l.,;-  '::. '.':.'.  fa"  i\.L>  ^hi:h  f-.i.::^::  n:r:hward  along  the  Texas 
c  a>:.  v-iri,.:  -:■•;■->  ,-■-:  .'a;,  a";!..  ■  ':■.::. .iir.^  iel:as  against  the  waves, 
h.v.  .-.  „j  i"  :hi  ..,s<.  :  :hv  Mississiv: :.  Eve::  here  the  resistant 
Si  1:7,  ■:  ;  ',7i  —-.  :-„r.->  r.;.y  .■,";■::  the  cas.?.  though  in  the 
G..:  .; :>-:''-..'" r:..'  ..'.-.,  U  :.:  :'-'.   ■;.•>::  is  "a-.:e  ir.  sjiite  0:  strong  tidal 

S:eep".T  Sl-^ri=5  Del:i5        V  -.   1^  -..i  >..r:,^:c  ^l.pe  also  varies  under 

:i.:.;-:.  .:.:--  ■  -i-  ■.■:.:-.  :■:'::.  s..:1.l :l  i?  a  via:-  with  almost  imper- 
:;   ::    ;   ^    .<-     :'.:         1.  :,.s  r...:;  a-sc:  s^.iiment   the   slope 

t:  ..r.  .:  .;-....:■,■■-.■   -   --,  ^:.■.-  : -.1— ■ -.sc  :>.-:  :.ar-s:  :ra^.er.ts  could 

'.  ".  •:  :.--..  ...-  'f  :  S  — .  ...  ::.?  ir.  lakiS  "r^tween  steeply 
t:^.:z  ~     .  .    ?  .:'-:  —..:..         ..-;:   :  '.  jltst.r.es  and  boulders, 

1."  :  :~:  ?  ■:  '.  .^  1..:..:-  "•  ->".  '.<  f'..'.-  T>.;T-r  :^  ever>-  gradation 
::  ~    :i  :_?       f..     -      .  :    :"•   -^  :v.:  ■.     :  rr.i  silt,  in  which  the  eye 


'j::t-ji  ::  Delias         1    ,..:..- ■  ^-    ■  :~    :"  .i:l:as  cr-iizarily  pro- 

:-:^  :-  ^:   ■        ■■   -\-    .;-.:.       \' ~ .  M  ?- ^,>:-       .:::a.  :^r  example,  is 
-::--  :.::■,:.■    .      :   -        :i:    ;^:  a  year.     The  delU 

-.r  i  -"--riiT    -  -'  j{.  - 1.     „•  .. .  .-  ■  ■    v  ..-s.;     .>.-.:.:  '.srx-sTd  inoofeet 
becv-iirn  :*..i.  i.~     :  ..:    ...;;>..>  „  \;-v-.  ■.    :aac^i  iiaciai  stream. 
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Temporarily  and  locally,  as  between  distributaries,  delta  growth  may 
beexceedingly  rapid.  Thus  the  Mississippi  delta  advanced  about  2000 
feet  in  Garden  Island  Bay  in  the  spring  of  1912.  What  even  the  slow, 
jkonaal  growth  of  deltas  means  in  the  course  of  time  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Pisa,  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  imi)ortant  seaport,  is 
now  back  from  the  sea  on  the  Amo ;  the  ruins  of  Ostia,  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Rome,  lies  three  miles  inland  as  a  result  of  the  outward  growth 
of  the  delta  of  the  Tiber,  while  Adria,  a  seaport  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  1800  years  ago,  is  now 
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fourteen  miles  inland ;  and  scores 
of  similar  cases  are  known  (Fig. 

Rapid    as    such    deix)sit    is, 

however,  the  total  time  required 

for  the  growth  of  a  great  delta 

is  to  be  reckoned  in  many  thou- 
sands of  years.     It  is  over  200 

miles  from  the  sea  to  the  head 

of  the  Mississippi  delta,  and  the 

total  area  is  over  12,000  square 

miles,  while  the  delta  formed  by 

the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 

has  an  area  of  over  50,000  square 

mOes.    Since  deltas  may  have 

a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet, 

the  vast  amount  of   sediment 

that  the  rivers  have  poured  into 

the  sea  is  readily  appreciated. 

The  material    represents   rock 

fragments  worn  from  the  land 

surface.     By  its  deposit  at  the 

river  mouth,  this  sediment  gives 

rise   to   the   formation  of   new 

land  built  out  of  the  waste  of  old 

land.     The  deltas  are  real  additions  to  the  land  area,  for  the  materials 

of  which  they  are  made  have  been  obtained  in  the  process  of  lowering 

of  the  land,  not  of  its  destruction. 

Man's  Use  of  Deltas.  —  As  in  the  case  of  iloodi)Uuns  (p.  151)  and 
other  features  of  river  valleys,  deltas  are  much  used  by  man,  when  the 
river  has  raised  the  delta  enough  so  that  it  is  not  swampy.  The 
deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  in  northeastern  India,  of  the 
Yangtse  and  Hoang  Ho  in  eastern  China,  of  the  Po  in  Italy,  the  Nile 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Rhine  in  Holland  and  Belgium  are  among  the  most 
densely  settled  parts  of  the  earth.  The  flat  toi)ography,  the  fertile 
soil,  and  the  position  where  river  valley  meets  the  sea  are  responsible 
for  this.  Deltas  in  lakes  are  also  often  used  as  sites  of  towns,  as  at 
Interlaken,  Switzerland,  and  towns  on  Lake  Como  (Fig.  94).  Farms 
and  towns  are  often  found  on  deltas  in  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Alaska. 


Fig. 


03.  —  Growth    of 
Cubit's  Cai*. 


Mis.Mssippi 
(I'utiKim.) 
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Floods  on  Delus.  —On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a  dense 

cultural  population  on  a.  delta,  especial  care  is  needed  ft)r  protect] 
against  the  lloods.     Those  of  the  Nile  come  with  such  regularity  if 
there  is  no  danger  from  them ;  but  the  people  of  Holland  have  eff( 
lively  shut  out  the  Rhine  and  have  even  reclaimed  a  part  of  the  dd' 
which  is  beneath  sea  level.     The  delta  of  the  Hoang  Ho  or  Yellow 
River,  on  the  contrary,  though  occupied  for  thousands  of  years  by  a 
dense  agricultural  population,  is  subject  to  such  floods,  of  varjing 
violence,  that  even  the  patience  and  labour  of  the  Chinese  ha\-e 
sufficed  to  control  it.     Evtrj*  now  and  then  the  river  breaks  thro 
its  embankments  and  rushes  in  a  devastating  floixl  over  the  de: 
settled  ncighlxiurinK  land.     The  river  course  has  changed  many 
since  records  began  to  be  kept  by  the  Chinese  over  4300  years  a; 
and  some  of  these  changes  have  shifted  the  position  of  the  mou! 
several  hundred  miles.     There  have  been  5  shifts  from  the  Gulf 
Pcchili  to  the  Yellow  Sea  and  back,  the  river  flowing  into  the  foi 
during  2  periods  before  the  present,  for  a  total  of  3420  years  and  in 
the  latter  during  2  periods  for  a  total  of  793  years.     A  single  flood, 
that  of  1SS7,  has  drowned  a  million  people,  besides  destrov-ing  hui 
dreds  of  villages,  and  causing  famine  by  which  the  loss  of  life  wi 
greatly  extended.     It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Hoang  Ho  has  been  call 
"  China's  sorrow." 

The  vast  destruciiveness  of  the  Hoang  Ho  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
effort  to  confine  a  rhxi  which  is  aggrading  its  bed.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  river  bed  is  built  higher  and  higher,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  becomes  higher  than  the  surrounding  land,  as  the  Po  has  come 
to  be  in  Italy.  If  then  a  part  of  the  embankment  gives  way,  or  if  a 
great  flcx>d  rises  above  the  embankment,  the  water  naturally  sweeps 
o\-er  the  lower  land  from  which  it  has  been  excluded.  Similar,  though 
less  disaslrv>us,  floods  occur  along  other  rivers  on  deltas. 


Deposits  o\  the  Bet  of  the  Sea 
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Sediment  Carried  beyond  Deltas.  —  Rivers  also  carry  to  the  sea 
sediment  which  does  not  corac  to  rest  in  deltas.  Some  of  this  is  drifted 
away  from  the  coast  by  currents  and  settles  to  the  sea  floor.  Some  of 
it  is  drix-cn  along  the  coast  and  built  into  beaches  arid  bars-  Some 
settles  in  bays  and  other  indentations  along  the  coast.  Thus  sedi- 
mentary strata  arc  being  forme<l  on  the  sea  fltxir  out  of  sediment  de- 
rived in  part  from  the  waste  of  the  land  by  river  action.  Added  to 
these  deposits  are  the  remains  of  marine  organisms.  The  shells  or 
other  hard  parts  of  these  organisms  arc  composed  of  mineral  sub- 
stances which  were  dissohed  b>-  underground  water,  transported  to 
the  sea  by  the  ri\-cTS,  and  then  extracted  from  the  sea  water  by  plants 
and  nnimik  and,  upon  their  death,  contributed  to  the  sediment 
aci  It  on  the  sea  floor. 

1  <u -i  -v.iimrntary  strata  may,  by  uplift,  be  transfonncd  to 
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land,  and  this  has  been  the  origin  of  much  of  the  rock  of  the  continents. 
This  subject  will  be  followed  no  further  at  present  than  to  i>oint  out 
that  this  is  one  important  phase  of  river  work  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping the  ph>'sical  features  of  the  earth's  surface. 


Au.trviiVL  Fans 

Deposition  through  Change  of  Slope.  —  When  the  bed  of  a  stream 
decreases  in  slope,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  lessened,  and,  therefore, 
its  transporting  power  is  decreased.  Such  a  change  in  slope  is  common 
where  streams  descend  from  mountains  to  plains  or  plateaus,  and  also 


^k^ 


I'lO.  95-  —  Alluvial  fan  in  ihc  Al|)». 

where  tributary  streams  descend  from  steeper  courses  into  a  valley  of 
moderate  slojw.  At  such  points  it  frequently  happens  that  the  stream 
can  no  longer  transiwrt  its  sediment  load,  but  is  force<l  to  deposit 
some  of  it.  Such  a  deposit,  called  an  alluvinl  }an,  spreads  out,  fan- 
shaped,  at  the  point  where  the  stream  emerges  from  its  steeper  portion. 
It  is  fan-shaped  because  it  is  being  aggraded,  and  when  one  part  is 
built  up,  the  stream  shifts  to  another  course  and  grades  that  up. 
Thus,  in  time,  the  entire  surface  is  reached  by  the  shifting  stream. 
In  many  cases  the  fan-building  stream  s|>lils  into  a  series  of  dis- 
tributaries and  then  several  beds  arc  l>eing  aggraded  at  the  same 
time:  and,  during  periods  of  flood,  numerous  distributaries  may 
devel(>[>. 
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iMdons  in  Size.  ~  The  sixe  of  the  alluvial  fan  varies  f^eatly, 
iKrdedeposilsbut  a  few  square  inches  or  square  feel  in  area,  where 
IriiD-born  rills  descend  a  steeii  day  bank,  up  to  t'xtensi\'e  fans  of  large 
ns,  which  may  have  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.     They  vary 
idq)tb.  too,  some  reaching  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feel  near  their 

Viriations  in  Material. — Ordinarily  allu\nal  fans  are  made  of  coarse 

atcrial  3uch  as  sand  and  gravel,  since  they  are  made  by  the  deposit 

nenl  brought  by  rapid  streams ;  but  they  may  be  composetl  of 

especially  at  their  peripherics. 

Recording  to  the  coarseness  of  the  sediment  and  to  the  volume  of 

^ter.  there  is  much  variation  in  the  surface  slope  of  the  alluvial  fans. 

I'H-  made  of  fine  sediment  are  flatter  than  those  of  coarse  rock  frag- 

it-n>.and  those  made  by  small  streams  arc  steeper  than  those  built 

Lir^  streams.     On  some  large  alluvial  fans  there  is  an  almost 

>tible  slope,  while  others  are  quite  steep.     There  is,  in  fact, 

Nidation  from  allu\'ial  fans  to  the  cone-shaped  deposits  at  the 

[clifls  where  running  water  adds  to  the  talus  deposits  enough 

to  cause  a  cow  of  dejection  to  rise  above  the  talus  toward 

bint  in  the  cliff  face. 

gction  from  Deltas.  —  Some  of  the  steeper  allu\nal  fans  may  be 

id  111  tliis  name  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  applied  to  allu- 

.,.     They  are,  however,  neither  true  cones  nor 

9Tri-,     Yrt  tliere  is  a  certain  semblance  to  deltas,  and  enough  perhaps 

j  them  as  deltas  on  the  land.     Like  deltas  the>*  are  due  to  deposit 

icfil  Uirough  a  decrease  in  carr>ing  power  of  I  he  water ;   they 

t  gcuerai  delta  form ;  they  are  areas  of  aggradation ;  and  they 

by  distributaries.    They  differ  frum  deltas  in  place  of 

ition.  and  in  the  uniform  frontal  slope  in  place  of  the  steep, 

delta  front.     Many  small  deltas  of  steep  slope,  like  those 

among  mountains,  closely  simulate  alluvial  fans  in  the  part 

vatcr.  and  these  parts  are  sometimes  called  alluvial  fans.     In  a 

'  the)*  are  alluvbl  fans  built  up  on  deltas. 

Decrease  in  Volume  of  Streams  on  Fans.  —  One  factor  in  the  growth 

1  alluvial  fans  is  the  decrease  in  water  supply  for  transix>rling  the 

Dcni.     For,  once  a  fan  is  started,  a  porous  bed  is  pro\'ided,  into 

»hidi  the  water  readily  sinks.    On  many  such  fans  no  stream  appears 

isct^n  at  flood  stage,  for  the  water  sinks  into  the  gravel  at  or  near  the 

([•ei.  and  if  it  reappears  at  all,  comes  out  in  one  or  more  springs  at  the 

"  l«n[thm'  of  the  fan.     Manifestly,  such  complete  loss  of  water  ncccssi- 

Ulcscumplele  abandonment  of  setliment  load ;  and  from  this  extreme 

there  is  every  gradation  to  those  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  water 

finds  its  way  across  the  alluvial  fan  during  ordinary  stages.     At  all 

tiracs  tJiere  is  a  notable  loss  of  water  by  seepage  into  the  alluvial  fan, 

and  consequently  a  loss  in  transporting  power.     Added  to  tliis  is  the 

nution  in  velocity  induced  by  shifting  of  the  stream  into  two  or 

ftort  smaller  distributaries  (Hg.  96). 
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Large  Fans  in  Arid  Lands.  —  Alluvial  fans  occur  in  all  ctti 
but  they  are  best  developed  in  arid  and  desert  regions,  where 
sometimes  assume  great  si^e.     In  such  countries  stream  after  sti 
builds  a  fan  on  emergence  from  a  steeper  course,  and  the  mount 
bases  are  fringed  with  a  succession  of  fan-shaped  aJtuvial  plains  sic 
ing  away  from  the  mountain,  forming  a  looping  fringe  of  evenly  grad 
siu^ace  over  which  stream  channels  extend,  and  Uie  si^  of  which ! 
rou^ly  prt^Mrtionai  to  the  si^e  of  the  streams  which  built  it.     Ve 
often  these  aliu\*ial  fans  ooaksce,  or  tbey  may  completely  cross] 
vaQe}-  and  unite  with  those  firom  the  opposite  valley  slope.     Such  : 
deposits,  in  all  \*ariety  of  sue  and  slope,  form  a  characteristic  feat 
ai  arid  land  topography,  carrying  graded  slofies  of  unconsolidat 
sediment  up  to  and  cvtn  op  on  the  mountain  slopes  ^Fig.  97). 

There  are  apparent 
ihrve  prime  reasunii  wt 
alhivial  fans  attain 
beighi  of  developroc 
in  arid  regions :  (1) 
nature  of  the  ratnfi 
wfaidi  is  intermit tcnl 
andf  when  it  cumes, 
often  \iolent  enough 
cause  npid  run-off ;  {i 
the  bare  slopes,  which, 
ba>-iz^  little  vtrgetation. 
pennit  a  rapid  run-off 
and  an  abundant  ^edi- 
\  meat     supply     to     the 

streams  to  which  the 
occaSKMttl  runs  giw  rise;  (^)  the  rapid  r\-vponl»ii,  as  a  result  uf 
mkich  the  \-vlume  of  the  iab-buBdM^  stream  is  ffiminkfard,  thus  add- 
Snc  axkother  factor  to  its  ineflfencT,  ia  adifitiaa  to  change  of  slope 
and  loee  of  water  through  sccpaiie. 

0MS  hy  Maa.  —  The  rvvsiy  graded  surfaces  of  large  allu^Hal  fans 
are  fr«|tteBlh-  cxneBciU  fium  faukd ;  and  in  arid  itgnos  they  are  very 
oUcK  wriertcd.  Uaoy  oases  in  the  desots  are  imgatixl  alluvial 
iua^  loffmag  iparden  spots  in  the  mtdsx  of  the  desert.  Irrigation  is 
faveiwed  m  nt^  situatMns,  first,  hy  the  £»ct  that  there  is  often  a  steady 
Av  of  water  at  the  ape\  v>f  the  fiMft»  mmI  xcondly,  because  the 
of  the  Ub  is  t«>mmbie  for  the  cnasBractkM  of  the  irrigation 
cumK 

Id  the  vaieirs  of  hmttid  tfgMs  snaB  iliiial  faas  of  tributar>- 
«cmas  &IY  mtm  chMca  as.  luwm  «r  viMiee  aks,  hccaose  tbey  are 
abMv  the  \-^aBcy  boUon  and  thcRforr  oAer  drier  sites.  Sodi  towns 
aie.  howTk-er,  OMrcMkcvd  by  the  daa^  of  the  sUtiag  of  the  stream 
course  and  b>  the  d«^<tnctivnMS»  of  the  tectcMs  But  maetiroes  flow 
o%Trtbeiatts.     la  SmitacrtanA.  aad  cUahm.^  thraiatial  tan 
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ir  .^inighLcned  ajid  transformed  to  canals  where  they  flow  through 
h)ini5,  but  even  with  such  careful  regulation  they  arc  often  the 
,  aa<ie  of  much  damage. 

Desert  Valley  Filltng 

■^  Sources  of  Valley  Filling.  — The  growth  of  alluvial  fans  and 
-.  dcliiitle  forms  of  dc^iosit  caused  by  the  rain  wash  are  sources 

!le>-  filling.  The  eiTcct  of  these  processes  may  be  seen  even  in 
^.^i^ii  regions,  where  alluvial  fans  are  common  in  the  valleys  of  hilly 
and  mountainous  sections,  and  where  the  hill  base  is  often  fringed  by 


"^T 


M 


'  C«alvKin£  .ilhiVLii  iiiii>  in  rcniml  Arixorui.     (.'oniitiir  iiilrrviil  50  fi-ri 
Wfll  QiiaHranMc  U.  S   Geol.  Survey) 


<lii-«-n 


a.  (ie7>nsit  of  rain-washed  sediment,  even  when  no  definite  stream  dc- 

f-  to  the  valley. 

^img  of  Arid  Valleys.  —  In  arid  countries,  and  e.'^pecially  in  deserts, 

fi  -(e  of  such  dep<isits  upon  the  topography  is  much  more 

c  n.  for  there  the  rainfall  is  ordinarily  so  slight  that  the  .streams 

irt  unable  to  move  out  of  the  valleys  all  that  is  brought  into  them 

l>v  ihe  tributary  streams  and  the  rain  wash.     Consequently  a  portion, 

I  ten  a  very  large  iKjrtion,  of  the  sediment  derived  from  the  waste 

•.  luL-  bordering  hills  or  mountains  finds  a  resting  place  in  the  valleys, 

»iTh  the  result  that  ihey  are  slowly  filled  by  the  inwash  of  sc-diment. 

Basins  without   Outlets.  —  Naturally,   in   interior   basins,   out   of 

which  mi  water  tlow?,  all  the  sediment  that  finds  its  way  in  remains 

ihcrt'.  excepting  that  portion  that  is  transported  out  of  the  basin 

by  ihe  wind.     Thu.s  the  valleys  of  interior  basins  are  often  deeply 

6ilcd  with  such  sediment.     In  such  arid  lands,  however,  a  part  of 
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the  deposit,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  final  arrangement  of 
b  caused  by  the  action  of  the  wind- 
Description  of  an  Arid  Valley.  —  The  great  valle>'  of  Califomift,  h 
pecially  in  its  more  arid  southern  portion,  iUustratcs  this 
valley  filling,  as  do  also  the  sniaUer  inlermontane  valle\'s  of  sout 
California,  Arizona,  and  Ne\ada.     In  Mich  a  valley  the  cndc 
wails  are  an f^ar  mountain  slopes,  showing  e\-idence  of  the  operati^ 
of  arid  land  denudation,  and  transected  here  and  there  by 
leading  back  into  the  mountains.     At  the  mouth  of  each  ofj 
vaUe>-s  is  an  alluvial  fan.  whose  size  is  roughly  proponiona! 
size  of  the  mountain  \-alley  which  it  terminates,  and  whose  stopel 
roughly  proportional  to  the  slope  of  the  \-alley  down  which  the  s«  ' 
mcnt  has  been  brought.    Near  the  nuMintain  base  the  allmial  fa 
bax-e  tbeir  steepest  slope  and  tbeir  coarsest  sediment,  perhaps 
in  large  part  boulders  and  laige  oobbiestooes^     Between  the  fans  \ 
Asx  aUux-ial  slope  rising  up  on  tbe  moontain  base,  or.  if  the  mount 
is  predpitous,  a  talus.     In  any  e%-e&t.  the  valley  bottom  rises  towa 
tbe  mountains  with  a  slope  increasing  as  the  mnnnrain  base  is  ne 
aixi  this  ri^.  due  to  deposit  of  rock  waste,  oontrasts  strikingly 
the  mocr  ragged  Otttfine  of  the  nOMBUin. 

Away  from  the  mountain  the  akpe  of  tbe  alluvial  ^ns  and  ot 
deposits  decreases,  and  if  the  vaBxy  h  broad,  becomes  almost 
perceptible.    .\t  the  same  time  the  sedinxat  deocases  in  coar 
If  the  dimate  b  \*cTy  aitd,  wind  work  begins  to  manifest  itself 
and  arras  of  dunes  may  be  present,  oTf  if  nol^  the  evidence  of 
actm  is  neidily  seeo  in  the  tufts  at  vcgetatioQ  that  grow  upon 
sand  mounds.    CK^cr  the  flatter  poctioa  of  the  valley  bottom 
wock.  k  apfianmth*  more  eflecttx-v  a$  a  dbtribotor  of  sediment 
nSMttng  water. 

Such  deposits  ntay  accumubie  to  «k|>th»  of  many  hundreds 
fcct.  The  slopes  kwfing  away  from  the  moontain  waAs  may  be 
«n«<|ttal  extent  on  the  two  sadts,  as  they  are  in  the  soothein  part 
the  great  val]e>-  of  CalifOnMa,  where  the  streams  from  the  cast« 
ing  tnai  the  Sierra  Krrada.  are  much  Imt^js  than  those  comii^  : 
the  lower  Coast  Ranges  <«  the  west-  The  fhsMge  of  the 
vaVer  is  along  the  axis  betweqi  the  ftas  of  the  two  sets  of  st 
and,  hv  the  growth  of  these  Cusv  the  lecfate  (haiaage  may  even 
fomAed  to  focm  a  Uce  or  a  manhv  tnMX.  as  m  Tnbre  I^e  formed  1 
the  lAraat  ba  of  Kiii«  River. 


RXVCS  TCXMCKS 

The  Maaan  «f  Tecraeat^  —  If ,  for  asr  reascm,  a  vaBey  that 

beta  pastfy  oUed  by  scdSacni  ts  vxiravjitieii  a^uBw  Ae  aDn%-tal 
^  J — :_.-  -heppj«s»,  carved  mto  a  scries  tif  tamaEvs  withftit  top: 
stL'  Tnesr  may  rt$e  one  ahunce-  the  ofihcr^  and  occur  on  " 

stfii^  ni  ine  streaok  wiaiirtanrf.  m  hwf  |minlit  slB%ie>  hat  ante  < 
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■^"Tinjv  in  strips  of  variable  length  and  width  as  well  as  at  different 
civ    Two  terraces,  each  ten  or  fifteen  feet  High,  may  merge  into  a 
^K^  ooe,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  or  a  single  terrace  strip  may 
^[mto  two  or  three  terraces  either  up  or  down  stream. 


Fit..  98.  —  Thrvc  sU^ei  in  the  malcicg  oi  terraces. 


Terrace  Cnttiiig.  —  Such  terraces  are  the  remnants  left  in  the  as-yet- 
iocomplete  removal  of  the  valle\^  tilling.  As  the  stream  is  cutting 
down  in  the  alluxium,  it  meanders,  as  all  streams  lend  to  do.  Cut- 
tiog  laterally  for  a  while  at  one  side  of  the  valley  tilling,  it  excavates 
Uk  aUav'ilim.  gi\*ing  it  a  steep  face  toward  the  stream.  If,  then,  the 
stream  swings  away  from  this  bank  to  the  other  side,  it  scours  out  a 
Icvd  floor  as  it  swings.  Then,  standing  for  a  while  at  this  new  posi- 
tion, and  cutting  down  into  the  bed,  it  makes  a  new  terrace  face.  Thus 
as  it  swings  back  and  forth,  but  cutting  into  the  valley  filling  all  the 
tirre.  a  succession  of  terraces  Js  produced  (Fig-  98). 

Terrace  Preservation,  —  t'ltimatdy  all  of  the  filling  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  terraces  arc  to   be  considered  as  uncut  remnants, 

rtpre«enting  stages  in  the  removal.     By  this  process  alone  terraces 

may  l>e  formed,  but  many,  if  not  most, 

lexraces  depend  upon  still  another  fac- 
tor, namely,  unequal  resistance  to  the 

Lateral  swinging  of  the  terrace-making 

stream.     The  presence  of  massive  re- 

SBtant   deposits  in  the  valley  filling  or 

of  boolders  may  check  the  lateral  swing 

of  the  river;  but,  more  important  still, 

if  the  swinging  stream  discovers  rock 

spurs  biuied  b«neath  the  fill,  there  is 

40  effective  cause  for  the  checking  of 

ihc  lateral  erosion.     Such  spurs  are  nol 

uncommon  in  valleys  filled  with  allu- 
\-iuni.    By  checking  the  lateral  swinging 

uf  ihe  river  such  rock  spurs  act  as  a 

drtVnce  for  those  terraces  below  that  were  formed  at  an  earlier  stage 
r.'  tl  ;'i(  lii-.-nvery  of  the  rock  defence,  and  also  for  the  terrace  be- 
■iii:  t-ririt-i!  while  the  stream  is  swinging  against  the  rock  spur.  Such 
terraces  have  been  called  rock-defended  terraces,  and  they  are  found 


Fig.  qo.  — Terraces  in  3  valley  ot  the 
Andc&  in  Pctil 
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the  (je|)4)sii,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  final  arrangement  of  it, 
i*  cuused  by  the  action  of  the  wind. 

Description  of  an  Arid  Valley.  —  The  ^rcat  valley  of  California,  es- 
[H'cially  in  its  innru  arid  southern  portion,  illustrates  this  desert 
valley  rilling,  as  do  iil'^i  the  smaller  intermontane  valleys  of  southern 
California,  Ari/vma,  and  Nevada.  In  such  a  valley  the  enclosing 
walls  arc  angular  mountain  slopes,  showing  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  uri(i  land  denudation,  and  transected  here  and  there  by  valleys 
leuding  back  into  the  mountains.  Al  the  mouth  of  each  of  these 
valleys  is  an  alluvial  fan,  whose  size  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
Aixe  of  the  mountain  valley  which  it  terminates,  and  whose  slope  is 
roujthly  proj»ortional  to  the  slope  of  the  valley  down  which  the  sedi- 
nu-ni  han  been  brought.  Near  the  mountain  base  the  allu\-ial  fans 
have  their  stwpest  sIoik-  and  their  coarsest  sediment,  ])erhaps  even 
in  large  part  UiuUKts  an<l  large  cobblestones.  Between  the  fans  is 
an  alluvial  slope  rising  up  on  the  mountain  base,  or,  if  the  mountain 
is  precipitous,  a  talus.  In  any  event,  the  valley  bottom  rises  toward 
the  mountains  with  a  slope  increasing  us  the  mountain  base  is  neared  ; 
and  this  rise,  due  to  dei)osit  of  rock  waste,  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  more  ragged  outline  of  the  mountain. 

Away  from  the  mountain  the  slope  of  the  allu\ial  fans  and  other 
de|>osits  diHTeases,  and  if  the  valley  is  broad,  becomes  almost  im- 
(MTirptible.  Al  the  s;imc  time  the  sediment  decreases  in  coarseness. 
If  the  climate  is  very  arid,  wind  work  begins  to  manifest  itself  here. 
ujkI  areas  of  dunes  may  be  present,  or,  if  not,  the  evidence  of  wind 
action  i*  readily  seen  in  the  tufts  of  vegetation  that  grow  upon  the 
sand  mtiun«.ls.  Over  the  flatter  portion  of  the  valley  bottom  wind 
work  is  apparently  more  efleclive  as  a  distributor  of  sediment  than 
ninning  water. 

Such  deixisits  may  accumulate  to  depths  of  many  hundreds  of 
f*et.  The  slo[»es  leading  away  from  the  mountain  walls  may  be  of 
unettvial  extent  on  the  two  sides,  as  they  are  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  great  valley  of  California,  where  the  streams  from  the  east,  com- 
ing from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  arc  much  larger  than  those  coming  from 
the  lower  Coast  Ranges  on  the  west.  The  drainage  of  the  Wife 
\*alley  is  along  the  axis  between  the  fans  of  the  two  sets  of  stre- 
and.  by  the  growth  of  these  fans,  the  feeble  drainage  may  evc_ 
IKindeti  to  form  a  lake  or  a  marshy  tract,  as  in  Tulare  Lake  for 
the  allux-ial  fan  of  King  River. 

Rl\XK  TtWLlCtS 

The  Natitfe  ol  TefTac«s.  —  If,  for  any  reason,  a  vaUe>'  * 
been  partly  tilteil  by  sctiiment  b  cxcaN-aied  again,  the  allu\ . 
is,  during  the  }>r\«cc^>.  car\-ed  into  a  series  of  Urraccs  with  flat 
*tcrp  face,  rhes^-  may  ris<-  one  aUne  the  other,  and  occwr 
akks  of  the  straun.  somrttmcsi  in  kmg  parallel  strips,  but  m 
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to  be  comnion.     Were  it  not  for  such  defence  the  swinging  st 
would  prove  much  more  destructive  of  terraces  previously  formed,  j 
the  terraces  would  be  much  less  numerous,  extensive,  and  perfect.) 

Cause  for  Terracing.  —  That  a  stream  should  find  power  to 
vate  a  filling  previously  matie  in  lis  valley  Ls  not  difficult  to  expL 
A  river,  aggrading  its  x'alley  under  a  certain  condition  of  rainf! 
may.  if  the  rainfall  increases,  commence  remo\'ing  the  filling. 
cUrnatic  change  is  known  to  ha\'e  occurred  in  past  times. 

Or  if  an  aggrading  river  suffers  a  diminution  in  its  sediment  k 
it  may  be  able  to  exca\"atc  deposits  previously  laid  down.     Sue 
change  is  not  uncommon ;  as,  for  instance,  the  chanpc  from  slrea. 
heavily  loaded  with  sediment  that  issued  from  the  tront  of  the  con- 
tinental glacier  during  the  Glacial  Period,  and  flowed  down  a 
DOW  occupied  by  streams  with  a  much  smaller  burden  of  sedimc 
Many  of  the  terraced  river  \-alle\^  have  been  formed  by  the  exca^ 
tion  of  deposits  resulting  from  glacial  action  of  one  kind  or  anotfe 
Even  without  change,  either  in  rainfall  or  in  sediment  load,  a  river  may 
excax'ule  \-alley  filling  if  its  slope  Is  increased  by  uplift  of  the  land.  ^ 

Finally,  a  lake,  acting  as  a  temporary  baselevel  to  a  stream.  n^M 
be  filled,  and  then,  the  stream  having  a  new  and  lower  bascleveI,TO 
may  proceed  to  remove  the  deposit  that  it  laid  down  in  the  lake.  U, 
is  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  ainditions  that  the  excavalin 
valley  alluvium,  with  accomp&n}ing  terrace  formation,  may 
ceed  a  period  of  valley  filling. 


le  con- 
vatnl 
LimdH 
rxca^l 
rtotM^ 
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CHAPTER  yil 

T£E£  RIVER  VALLEY   CYCLE 

Davis's  Scheme  of  the  Cycle 

OsL  of  the  great  contributions  to  physiography  is  the  statement, 
ognsition,  and  persistent  teaching,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  of 
tie  idea  that  land  forms  pass  through  a  cycle  of  development.    This 
has  not  only  led  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  physiographic 
processes,  but  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  rational  interpretation 
of  the  physiographic  features  of  the  lands.     While  applicable  to  other 
hud  forms,  this  idea  is  of  most  fundamental  importance  in  an  inter- 
pretation of  river  valleys.    The  geographical  cycle  has  been  defined  as 
"the  period  of  time  during  whidi  an  uplifted  land  mass  undergoes 
its  transformations  by  the  processes  of  land  sculpture,  ending  in  a 
low  featureless  plain." 

The  Earuest  Stage  of  Youth 

An  Uplifted  Sea  Bottom.  —  For  the  statement  of  the  cycle  of  devel- 
<^Hnent  of  ri\er  valleys,  the  clearest  exposition  can  be  made  by  con- 
sidering first  the  simplest  case,  and  at  appropriate  points  indicating 
the  variations  from  this.  For  this  purpose  we  will  assume  a  new  land 
surface,  elevated  from  the  sea  to  no  great  height,  sloping  toward  the 
sea,  and  in  this  finished  state  subjected  to  rainfall.  This  is  no  purely 
ideal  case,  but  one  that,  with  unimportant  variations,  has  occurred 
repeatedly  during  the  earth's  history. 

Effect  of  Slopes.  -=-  The  rain  that  falls  on  this  new  land  surface  will 
nin  down  the  slopes  toward  the  sea,  and,  where  there  is  slope  enough, 
will  quickly  find  some  parts  lower  than  others  toward  which  the  run- 
off tends  to  concentrate.  Along  these  lines  there  is  excavation,  and 
with  excavation  still  greater  tendency  for  the  water  to  concentrate 
there  from  the  neighbouring  higher  portions.  And  as  the  water  flows 
toward  these  channels,  tributary  channels  arc  cut. 

Consequent  Streams.  —  Elsewhere  the  surface  may  be  too  level 
for  run-oflf,  and  there  swampy  tracts  are  developed  by  the  standing 
water.  Portions  of  the  plain  may  contain  original  depressions  where 
ponds  or  lakes  accumulate.  On  such  youthful  flat  divides  water  is 
removed  chiefly  by  evaporation. 

The  course  of  any  particular  channel  is  determined  by  the  natural 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  it  may  assume  a  very  sinuous  route 
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to  the  sea.  passing  through  swamps,  through  lakes,  around  low  eU 
tions,  and  even  falling  in  a  rapid  or  low  waterfall  as  it  descends  i 

unusually  steep  slfl 
This  course  is  conscqu 
upon  the  natural  featu 
of  ihe  surface,  and 
stream  may  be  calM^ 
consequent  stream,  as  I 
falls  are  also  consequ 
(Fig.  too). 

Illustrations   froi 
Florida    and    Dakota.  - 
A  near  approach  to 
ideal  condition  is   fou 
in  the  southern  part 
the  Florida  peninsula^ 
recently  uplifted   sea  bottom,  with  consequent  drainage  of   exc 
ingly  immature  type.     A  recently  drained  lake  bed,  like  ihiit  in 
valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  North  Dakota  and  Manilc 
gives  rise   to  a  similar  condition  of  immature  drainage.     Cc 


Fig.  lOO.  —  Youthful  drainftKe  with  take*,  (tw  tribu- 
iari«,  flat-toppcH  divides,  Mntl  the  stream  liigh  above 
basdcvct 


Fiti.    lOl ,  ^  A  >  mmi: 'Ut.ini  III   l-lnmla 

plains  and  former  lake  beds  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ba 
a  drainage  in   this  or  in  only  a  slightly   more  advanced   stage  of 
development. 


Young  Vallevs 


I 


Earliest  Catting  near  Stream  Mouths.  —  .As  the  run-off  from 
new  land  proceeds,  the  channeKva\s  are  deepened.  Each  main  stream 
that  enters  the  sea  can  cut  its  l>ed  no  lower  than  this  baselevel,  and 
each  tributary  is  temporarily  limited  in  its  duwncutting  by  the  tem- 
porary baselevel  of  the  stream  to  which  it  is  tributary.  Partly  be- 
cause the  \olume  of  water  in  the  stream  is  greatest  at  its 


>.  loa. — The  broadening  of  ft  valley  thfou^h  lateral  swinxinR  by  the  slrcain. 


hat  enter  a  cut  channel.  From  these  points  the  valley  development 
stend^  up-stream  farther  and  farther,  as  the  downcutting  in  the  lower 
M^on  gives  the  stream  opportunity  for  excavation. 
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V&hations  in  Depth.     -  Where  such  rapid  downcutting  h  in 
rcss,  a  gorge  form  of  valley  necessarily  results.      Whether  it 
gorge  of  but  a  few  feet  in  dq>th,  or  one  of  several  hundred  feet, 
depend  upon  the  elevation  of  the  land  surface  above  baselevel. 
rate  of  the  gorge  formation  will  var\'  with  the  volume  and  velc 
of  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  to  be  cut  away.     But  whe 
the  rock  be  weak  or  resistant,  the  volume  and  velocity  great  or 
or  the  elevation  high  or  low.  the  result  of  the  excavation  will  be  a  go^ 
form  of  valley.     If  the  rock  be  unconsolidated,  lateral  erosion 
give  rise  to  a  broader  form  than  if  the  rock  is  hard ;  and  weathering 
will  also  be  more  elTcctive  in  broadening  the  gorge. 

Broadening  near  Stream  Mouths.  — Once  the  lower  portion  of  a 
stream  has  reached  baselevel,  the  gorge  form  wastes  away  siowly 
under  the  attack  of  rain  wash  and  weathering.  As  the  stream  cuts 
down  to  grade,  the  lower  valley  may  broaden  considerably  v^hile 
the  gorge  valley  is  developing  farther  u[vslream  and  in  the  headwaters. 

Waterfalls  and  their  Extinction.  —  In  this  process  of  downcutting» 
waterfalls  of  normal  development  are  ca.uscd  if  the  stream  at  any 
point  discovers  sufficient  irregularity  or  resistance  in  the  rocks  of  its 
bed :  and  if  these  irregularities  are  due  to  horizontal  strata,  the  water- 
falls slowly  retreat  up-stream.  The  consequent  waterfalls  developed 
in  the  earliest  stages  will  be  of  short  life,  unless  they  are  the  result 
some  irregularity  in  rock  structure  which  will  aid  in  preserving  the 
Even  though  far  from  the  river  mouth,  they  will  be  removed  by 


r 


Fic.  105.  —  Two  stages  in  walcrfall  dtrvclopment ;  iho  i-atamd  :il  IV  reirciittng  up- 
stream while  smaller  falls  are  formcil  in  two  Iribularit-s. 


more  rapid  cutting  of  the  stream,  resulting  from  the  added  velocit 
over  the  steep  slope  in  which  a  gorge  is  being  cut. 

Lakes  and  their  Destruction.  —  Each  lake  will  serve  as  a  temporar 
baselevel  below  which  the  stream  above  cannot  cut  its  bed.     It 
therefore,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  valley  development,  and  wij 
continue  to  be  an  obstacle  until  removed.     The  removal  of  the  lakl 
is   possible  in   one  of  two   ways,  or  by  a   combination  of    the  two: 
(i)  by  cutting  down  at  the  outlet,  (2)  by  filling  with  sediment.     Tl 
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will  be  undertaken  at  once  by  the  stream  if  it  has  a  sediment 

for  the  lake  will  filler  this  out  as  it  checks  the  current  that 

il-     If  the  lake  is  not  too  large,  the  process  of  extinction  by 

ttill  be  brief,  as  geological  lime  goes,  provndcd  the  stream  can 

to  it   the  necessar)^  sediment.     Lacking  the  sediment,  as  the 

rida  streams  do.  the  destruction  of  the  lake  will  require  a  far 

time  and  may  have  to  wait  for  the  still  slower  process  of  filling 

[■organic  remains,  or  until  the  deepening  of  the  lower  valley  proceeds 

pugh  up-stream  to  tap  the  lake,  as  the  Niagara  River,  for  instance, 

time  be  expected  to  do  in  the  case  of  Lake  Erie.     In  any  event 

JUL  a.  temporary  phenomenon,  a  f^flttire  of  youth  in  a 

'  and  subject  to  extinction  by  one  means  or  another  as  the  river 

'dcvdops  its  valley  toward  maturity  of  form.  ^ 

The  Narrowing  of  Divides  by  Headwater  Erosion.  —  In  the  earliest 
of  drainage  there  are  areas  of  ^orlv  drained  land  and  even  of 
The  di\ides  are  flat-toppra  amTTroaTT  and  the  distance 
well-defined  channels  is  great.     This  condition  finds  illus- 
ition  in  the  broad  plains  between  streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
\-er   of  the    North,    and 
I  the  plains  and  swamps  of 
jihem    Morida.     As    the 
^uUiriesof  the  main  stream 
back,  and  as  secondary 
les     develop      from 
and  still  others  from 
the    flat-topped    di- 
are    narrowed,    and 
^  and  more  of  the  sur- 
plus slopes  down  which 
T\yi\-GQ  can  flow.     This 
WeDsi<)n  of  the  tributaries 

accomplishefl    by  gnawing  back  at  the  upjier  portion,  a  process 
biir  may  be  called  hfaihvatcr  rroshm. 

Stream  Systems  like  Trees.  —  The  stream  system  is  then  passing 
PI  nC  ihe  stage  of  youth;  individual  parts  of  it  may  already  have 
out  of  this  stage  to  that  of  maturity,  while  the  smaller  head- 
tributaries  are  still  developing  the  characteristics  of  youth, 
•rondition  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tree  which  may  be  broad  and 
iture  with  gnarled  trunk,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  sends  out  a 
ihitude  of  fresh  young  t\vigs  from  each  of  its  branches  with  the 
aturn  of  every  growing  season.  Just  so,  the  developing  river  sends 
an  extension  of  its  younger  headwater  tributaries  with  the  return 
f  ever>'  heaxy  rain ;  and,  as  the  twigs  of  Ihc  tree  harden  and  mature 
wth  succeeding  seasons,  so  the  headwater  valleys  broaden,  deepen, 
^^d  mature  ■^  time  goes  by. 
^Briie  Characteristics  of  Youth.  —  The  young  stream  valley,  whether 
^Kv-cl^>ped  on  a  simple  plain,  like  the  one  considered,  or  on  a  much  more 


Fl«.  104.  ~  Narrowing  of  (li\i<ln  by  sln-am  dr- 
Vflnttment.  Since  thr  line  /t/f  i<  longer  ihaii  AA^ 
the  ilopes  lu  l*c  (tiaincd  bcconw  irrcatcr  and  the 
Kln-am  load  grcaltrr  as  maiurily  if-  approached. 
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of;     (i)  ihe  gorge  form,  {2)  waterfalls,  {3)  lakes,  (4)  poorly>|^ 
itJoped  divides.     A  single  one  of  these  features  is  indicative  of  ' 
itli;   and  a  young  river  valley  may  jxissess  but  one  (Fig.  105) ;  or 
[I  may  have  aU  four  uf  Lhe  typical  characteristics  of  youth. 
Derelooment  of  Overlapping  Spurs.  —  In  early  or  middle  youth 
If  canyons  are  usually  widened  sufficiently  and  enough 
de\'eloj>ed  90  that  lateral  spurs  begin  to  be  prominent. 
•  'rTned  because  of  undercutting  on  one  bank  of  the  stream, 
rc/orc  steep,  and  a  slipping  off  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
h  accordingly  slopes  more  gently.     These  lateral  spurs 
"lately  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stream  course, 
Ic  to  see  a  long  distance  down  the  valley.     They 
>   (Fig.   ,35S).    As   the  valley   broadens  in  late 
,  mg  diminishes.     Later  the  spurs  may  be  partly 
Tioi  t>cnc3th  ilr-odplain  deposits. 

■^'.-rtrr,     Junctions.  —  The   entrance   of    tributaries   into    master 
ys  two  general  laws.     First,  the  tributary  and  the  main"? 
.>.:;iiiy  form  an  acute  angle  pointing  down-stream ;    secondly,  f 
't'  ih  DO  discordance  in  the  level  of  main  and  side  valleys.     Both  ) 
re  attained  during  the  youth  of  the  stream  valley. 
:  needs  no  amplification.     The  relationship  is  a 
lis  consec|uent  on  slopes  of  the  land.     In  original 
there  are  few  e.\ceptions.     When  the  angle  of 
nts  up-stream,  however,  it  is  usually  because  of  some  later 
The   latter  are  called  barbeH  Iribuiarks,  and  certain 
he  mountains  (Fig.  370)  illustrate  this, 
a  verj'  early  and  rare  stage  in  mountain  drainage,  the  levels 
1  side  valleys  are  (Kcordanl  (Fig.  151).     No  matter  what 
nmy  be  in  the  volume  of  tributaries,  they  always  seem 
'  t'P  pace  with  their  master  streams  in  downcutting. 
i^r  this  is  that,  although  the  volume  of  the  tributary  is 
I  c  is  sleeper.     Even  in  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Grand 
tributaries,  which  are  without  water  part  of  the  year,  cut 
,;  fulJy  as  fust  as  the  main  canyon  and  enter  with  accordant 
do  practically  all  streams  throughout  the  world  in  regions 
ivc  never  been  occupied  by  glaciers.     More  than  a  century 
ago  tliis  law  was  slated  by  Ptayfair  as  follows : 

i:r   appears  to  con.<ii&t  of  a  main  trunk,  fed   from  a  variety  of 

'  h  running  la  a  viillcy  proporlionucl  to  its  size,  and  all  of  them 

I  turming  a  system  of  valfies,  communicating  with  one  another,  and 

rli  n  niT  adjustrat'nl  nf  tht^ir  detlivilics  thai  none  of  Ihem  join  the 

iihcr  on  too  high  or  too  low  a  Icvd;   a  circumstanre  which 

improbable  if  each  of  these  vallies  were  not  the  work  of  the 

';™^ij   L  ».ti    ii'.r.t.i  in  tt. 

Youth  not  Measured  in  Tears.  —  In  the  use  of  the  terms  youth  and 
maturity  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  stage  rather  than  age  in 
years.     Here  again  comparison  may  be  made  with  plants.    An  oak 
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r«nd  they  require  very  different  periods  of  time  in  which  to 
lollop.     One  valley  may  reach  maturity  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 

for  another  to  reach  thai  stage  of  development. 
VJuiations  with  Height,  Rock,  and  Volume.  —  If,  for  example,  a 
has  thousands  of  feet  of  excavation  before  reaching  its  grade, 
1  htt^  time  will  be  required  for  its  youthful  work  than  if  it  had 
ly  a  score  or  two  of  feet  above  baselevel.     Or  if  the  work  of 
ig  is  performed  in  resistant  rock,  the  stage  of  youth  will 
ior  a  longer  time  than  if  its  work  were  in  weak  rock.     Likewise 
of  dc\fIoi»ment  will  be  slower  if  the  volume  is  slight  than  if 
It ;   and  the  broadening  of  the  valley  walls  by  weathering  will 
mon?  >Iowly  in  an  arid  than  in  a  humid  climate.     All  these 
iiers.  introduce  elements  of  variation  in  rale  of  develop- 

^,   form,  but  none  of  them  introduce  conditions  which 

i  Ht  mask  the  phenomena  as  to  render  it  difGcuIt  to  interyirel  them 
1 10  recognize  the  stage  of  development. 
Many  Stages  in  the  Same  Stream.  — Owing  to  Ihe  different  rales 
r*  valleys  pass  through  the  stages  of  development,  and 

h  may  arise  to  interfere  with  or  modify  this  devclop- 
ri  the  case  that  the  different  parts  of  a  river  system  are 
i^'Cb  uf  the  cycle.     It  h  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider 
ch  valley,  or  each  section  of  similar  histor>'.     One  can 
lai  a  large  river  system  is  young,  or  mature,  though  it  is 
ufoaiiv  Dot  difficult  to  classify  any  given  part  of  it. 


Mature  Valleys 

,  CoDirasts  with  Youth.  —  The  development  of  maturity  of  valley 
is  bii!  lualion  of  the  processes  outlined  in  the  preceding 

rin      "'1  have  been  filled ;  the  waterfalls  have  disappeared  ; 

Lillained  a  grade  approximating  the  lowest  slope 
ment  load  can  be  transported.  .By  the  gnawing 
iter  tributaries  the  land  is  now  all  provided  with 

the  water  may  run,  and  channels  along  wliich  it 

frt)m  one  tributarj'  to  another.     The  divides  are  narrowed 
-     •    ■   is  traversed  by  a  complex  network  of  valleys.     Weath- 
>va5h  are  now  the  main  elements  in  the  denudation  of 
il,  uiid  rhe  streams  have  for  their  main  task  the  drainage  of  the 
the  removal  of  the  sediment  turned  over  to  them.     Othcr- 
rk  of  valley  fnrmation  is  practically  at  an  end,  though 
sere,  by  swinging  against  their  valley  walls,  they  may  be 
pagi-d  in  actual  work  of  exca\'ation  by  lateral  erosion. 

Correction  of  Grade.  —  While  in  this  stage  the  streams  have 
dmated  grade,  and  in  places  have  reached  it,  there  are  two  sec- 
'"nrhere  the  grade  is  still  in  process  of  establishment.     One  of 
is  in  the  upper  reaches,  where  the  streams  arc  still  cutting  in 
sir  beds,  and  where  their  valleys  may  even  be  still  in  the  stale  of 
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youth,  with  gorges  and  waterfalls.    The  other  is  in  the  lower 
middle  course,  where  the  stream  may  be  engaged  in  correctinR  a 
low  grade,  established  earlier  in  the  cycle.     As  the  slopes  devi 
by  headwater  erosion,  a  larger  burden  of  sediment  may  come  to 
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Stream,  and  this  it  may  not  be  able  to  mox-e  over  the  lower  gra 
established  during  the  stage  of  late  youth  or  early  maturity.  In 
that  case  the  stream  :iggra,des  its  lower  course,  and  tlood]>lains  devcloj), 
which  are  made  even  more  extensive  if  the  stream  builds  a  delta  at 
its  mouth.  The  correction  of  the  grade  lower  down  in  the  ri\'er  \  alley 
necessitates  a  correction  alnive,  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate 
slope.     Thus  floodpUins  develop  along  a  large  part  of  the  mature 

river,   and    over    thi 
the  river  swings  in 
meandering  course  ( 
log). 

The  Characteris 
of  Maturity.  —  Floi 
plains  and  meandering 
streams  are  among  the 
characteristics  of  ma- 
turity of  stream  valley 
racierislics  are  moderately  sloping  valley 
'c-  system  with  macy  tributaries  and  d 
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mtc  di-v-idcs,  a  Uiiiy  wcfl-eatabfalied  ijmde,  and  the  abse3>ce  of 
taMf  mad  Uccs.    The  decree  to  vludi  thtat  diaractrnstics  arc 
vckped  deprnrfs  «poa  tl>e  pan  cf  tte  staigc  readied ,  that  U, 
are  caJty  putly  <irvvkped  in  tbc  stage  <rf  early  maturity,  but ; 
de\'cfaped  IP  the  stage  otffnB  or  late  ■atmity.    Itbasbccopr 
call  the  state  of  early  maturity  the  stage  of  oMrscescr  {Figs.  107,  i 

Ou>  Vaiists 

Slow  Bi  iiiiifMl  after  Matarity.  —  Youth  is  a  rcbtivcty 
stage  of  valley  devdopoi^Lt,  aatmily  k  kwger.  bot  old  age  is 
alimt  mAB^.jhS^9B-    AujuiJuitfy,  a&oe  tbe  surface  of  the 
is  subject  to  dia^ges  oTotbcr  krads,  it  most  be  nrr  for  valley  devek 
meni  to  pnweed  with  sack  sfigbl  intefmptioiis  a5  to  permit  any  cc 
sideiaUe  partion  of  the  eartb  to  attain  the  condition  of  oM  age.     Fe 
river  valleys  of  to-day  are  in  the  stage  of  old  age,  and  most  of  the 
are  tn  youth  or  early  matority.     Before  time  has  sufficed  fur 
developmctit  beyood  this  stage,  some  change,  such  as  oplift  or 
pressioa,  so  iDi^eres  vith  their  devekpownt  as  to  start  them  on  1 
new  cycle.     Vrt  in  past  ages  there  have  been  periods  during  Wh 
the  old  age  stage  has  bcoi  reached  and  the  remnants  of  some 
these  are  recognizable  ha  tbe  topography  of  to-day.    This  seems 
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argue  for  periods  of  greater  earth  stability  during  certain  ages  of  the 
post  than  at  present  and  in  the  recent  past,  a  conclusion  toward  w.'  ~  ' 
other  facts  also  point. 

Tbe  Characlerivtics  of  Old  Age.  —  In  the  old  age  stage  the  valley 
slc^Ma  arr  worn  to  even  less  relief  than  that  of  full  maturity'. 
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!>fi^ii:agi_thcm  less  readily,  and  more  is  lost  by  evaporation,  V 
It  the  river  yolume  diminishes.     There  is~aIso  ardecr^se  in  sedi— — - 
[load,  and  that  which  is  supplied  is  of  finer  grain  than  in  earlier' 
A  larger  proportion  oi  the  mineral  load  of  the  river  is.  carried 
ition,  and  the  wasting  away  of  the  gentle  slopes  is  mainly 
^ed  by  the  solvent  action  of  underground  water.    Broad  flood- 
still  border  the  rivers,  and  over  the  flat  valley  bottoms  the 
^xn  still  How  in  broadly  meandering  courses. 

epiains.  —  Old  age  differs  from  maturity  in  far  less  notable 

in  maturity  does  from  youth.     The  prime  difference  is  the 

iscd  valley  slopes ;    and  after  Ihey  have  passed  the  stage  of 

Sdent  steepness  for  the  inwash  of  considerable  quantities  of  sedi- 

.  their  further  lowering  must  be  a  process  of  exceeding  slowness. 

form,  whether  plain  or  mountainous,  thus  worn  down  to  the 

iteslopesof  theoldagestage,  isa>>««;^^(jm  (Fig.  110  and  PI.  X). 

Variations  in  Valley  Forms 

Causes  of  Variations.  ■—  From  the  simple,  ideal  case  of  dcvclofv 

mcol  in  which  uniformity  is  assured,  there  are  wide  variations  in 

lievasLJ  directions,  (me  of  them  being  in  the  form  of  the  valley.     If 

ted  iii  rock  of  uniform  texture,  the  valley  slopes  are  simple, 

with  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  climatic  conditions,  the  eteva- 

ihe  volume  of  water,  and  the  stage  of  development ;    but  if 

''•  '  in  rock  of  varj'ing  texture,  the  slopes  are  complex  during 

jf  youth  and  early  maturity,  though  with  advancing  matu- 

iiitluence  of  the  rock  on  valley  form  becomes  of  decreasing 

aoe. 

Terraces  in  Horizontal  Rock.  —  This  influence  of  varying 
ttttTL'  may  Ik;  illu.slnitcd  by  two  cases^  one  in  which  the  strata 
pntally,  the  other  in  which  they  vary  vertically.     In  the 
Ihe  strata  are  hori^tmtal.     Successive  differences  in  rock 
li^laocc  are  discovered  as  the  stream  cuts  its  way  down  into  the 
In  Ihr  stream  bed  these  give  rise  to  waterfalls,  as  we  have 
It  on  the  valley  walls  they  give  rise  to  rock  terraces.     By  the 
Itial  weathering  the  hard  layers  are  etched  into  relief,  and  the 
[sides  arc  terraced,  as  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  Colorado 
nyon.     If  the  differences  are  but  slight,  and  the  layers  of  different 
iture  thin,  tlic  terracing  may  be  of  only  moderate  degree ;    but  if 
is  are  thick,  and  the  ditTerences  great,  extensive  rock  benches 
^scarjimenls    may   develop.     With    increasing   maturity    these 
cede  farther  and  farther  from  the  stream,  often  for  many  mites, 
lijiaUy,  as  the  slopes  are  more  and  more  reduced,  resistant  beds 
longer  revtal  themselves  in  the  topography,  but  are  covered  with 
Tmantle  of  rock  waste. 
Narrow  Gaps  and  Broad  Valleys  in  Vertical  Structures.  —  WTiere 
strata  arc  vertical,  the  resistant  strata  are  also  etched  into  relief, 
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while  the  weaker  strata  are  more  rapidly  worn  away.    As  a  result  ( 
this  process  the  valley  alternately  broadens  and  narrows,  each  nA 
place  being  where  the  stream  is  crossing  a  resistant  bed.  and 
broad  place  where  it  cuts  across  the  weaker  stratii.     Here  also 
influence  of  tlie  \arialions  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  different 

in    resistance,   and  nf 
the  width  of  the  varyi 
strata.     With  valley   d 
velopment     these    diff( 
ences    become    less 
less  noticeable. 

Superimposed  Stre 
—  It  sometimes 
that    a     stream 
upon   a   land    surface 
given  kind,  such  as  a  plain 
or  a  plateau,  discovers  & 
vcr>'    different    siructvcrc 
as    it    cuts    its    cbtmud 
toward  grade.     ThtiS  the 
Colorado     River,     aftof 
cutting  several  ihor-     ■* 
feel    in     the     hori, 
strata     of    the     plalo 
has  discovered  a  burii 
worn-down  mountain  ai 
upon  which  the  plateau  rests.      Into  this  it  is  now  cutting  a  p; 
of  its  course-     Such  a  river  is  suftfrimposedj  and  the  kind  of  valley 
that  develoi^s  may  be  very  diflerent  fmra  that  which  developed  befoi 
the  discovery.      Thus  the  Colorado  flows  in  a  narrow,  steep-wall 
CJinyon  where  it  crosses  the  buried  mountain  n.>cks,  with  their  steepl 
inclined*  variable,  and  resistant  strata,  while  in  the  upper  portion  tl 
valley  is   terraced    by  the  etching   out  of  the  horizontal    strata 
the  plateau  iFig^.  iii.  iii). 


.J 
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Variations  in  Stream  Couuse 

Subsequent  Streams.  In  iho  ideal  case  the  stre&m  courses  w 
consequent  upon  the  tqwgraphy  that  the  rumiing  water  discovered ; 
ami  such  must  always  be  the  course  (»f  a  stream  uj»n  a  new  land. 
But  during  the  ages  required  fnr  the  passage  of  a  stream  valley  through 
its  cyc\i'  of  developnienl,  the  stream  may  undergo  very  notable  changes 
in  position  and  depart  x-rr\  widely  from  the  original  consequent 
count.     Such  a  peil  by  subsequent  changes,  is  a  sub. 

fMmlcmir»c,  in  :n  the  original  consequent  course. 

There  is  oi  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  such 

rUn »*««•<  III  ^v  only  A  few  of  which  are  considered 
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this  point,  while  others  are  taken  up  in  later  sections.  The  original 
consequent  course  may,  for  example,  be  very  irregular  and  roundabout, 
Hid  during  its  development  such  a  course  will  tend  to  be  straightened. 
Or  tbe  original  coiu'se  may  be  straight,  and  with  subsequent  develop- 
ment meandering  will  be  set  up. 

Adjustment  to  Rock  Structure.  —  Among  the  causes  for  change  of 
ooar^  of  streams  is  that  of  adjustment  to  rock  structure.     The  origi- 


Conyuii  wiih  horiis^tiinl  scJimenUry  ruck^  above  and  highly 
x'Ils  below,  where  the  qvtr  is  «UDeriin|>o»ed  upon  the  oldet  strata. 


oal  course  is  determined  by  topography,  not  by  rock  structure,  un- 
less thai  has  determined  the  topography.     It  may  happen,  therefore, 
lliat  a  consequent  stream  is  flowing  on  resistant  rock,  while  not  far 
away  there  are  much  weaker  beds.     As  the  surface  wastes  away  and 
a  valley  develops  in  the  weaker  beds,  the  consequent  course  may  be 
abandoned  for  a  subsequent  course  along  the  weaker  rock.     Such  a 
stream  is  adjusted.     By  the  time  maturity  of  valley  form  is  reached, 
ihere  is  perfect  adjustment  to  rock  striiclurc,  and  the  adjusted  course 
irt   widely  from  the  original  consequent  course.     Usually 
\.i  tributaries  develop  al  ri^ht  angles  to  a  consequent  master 
n,     This  angular  pattern  of  stream  courses  (Fig.  366)  is  known 
_    .)  dlis  dnjtttuge. 

The  Shifting  of  Divides.  —  In  the  wearing  tiown  and  adjusting  of 
■'     TTi   courses,  headwater  erosion  by  adjacent  streams  is  usually 
;,il.     This  is  because  of  the  advantage  which   [a)    increased 
v.jiurae,  {b)  lower  baselevel,  or  (V)  weaker  rock  gives  one  stream  over 
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il5  neighbours.    Consequently  hcadvater  erosion  not  only  redu 
divides  in  altitude,  but  also  causes  tbem  to  shift  horizontally  (Fi^ 
359),     In  regions  of  inclined  sediinenlar>'  rocks  the  streams  ot 
a  general  law,  which  is  that  lk€  divide  mif^raUs  in  the  diretiiofi  of 
dip.     Wlien  local  warping  of  a  land  surface  takes  place,  the  lai 
worked  out  by  Campbell,  is  that  the  di\*ide  will  migrate  toward 
axis  of  uplift  or  away  from  an  aiis  of  subsidence. 

Stream  Piracy  and  Diversion.  —  One  important  event  in  the 
justment  of  stream  course  is  the  diversion  of  one  stream  by  anothc 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  may  be  brought  about,  i 
consideration  of  which  is  for  the  present  deferred.    Suffice  it  here 
say  that,  if  one  stream  finds  conditions  more  favourable  for  devdc 
ment  than  another  neighbouring  stream,  it  may,  by  the  extension 
branches  or  of  headwaters,  eat  back  until  it  taps  a  part  of  the  le 
fa\-ourably  situated  stream  and  diverts  it  to  its  own  channel.     Sue 
robbery  has  been  called  stream  pirac}*,  and  the  diverting  stream 
been  called  a  rrrrr  pirate.     .\  less  sensational,  and,  on  the  whole,  pr 
ably  a  more  definiti\'e,  term  is  dtverting  stream. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  a  stream  course  as  well  as  a  stream  vallc 
is  subject  to  change.     During  a  human  lifetime  both  \*al]ey  form  ; 
stream  course  appear  to  be  fixed  and  umrhangeabte ;    but,  \'iev 
from  the  standpoint  of  geologikai  tim«,  the  stream  and  stream  vat 
are  the  seat  of  incessant  change,  foUowing  laws  which  are  usuaU| 
not  difficult  to  disco\-er  and  interpret. 

Inaequent  and  Obsequent  Streuns.  —  Streams  in  which  no  ad- 
justment to  rock  structure  takes  place,  either  {c)  because  of  widespread 
flat-lying  sediments,  or  (6)  because  the  stream  develops  in  a  lar:ge_ 
area  of  a  massi\^  fonnatioQ  such  as  granite,  never  have  subsequc 
tributaries.  Tliis  b  because  the  adjustment  b  complete  from 
beginning.  This  ii^st^uent  stream  pattern  is  often  treelike,  fa 
which  reason  the  drainage  b  said  to  be  dendritic  (Fig.  366). 

^lien,  bowe\'er.  adjustment  to  inclined  fcdimcnt*ry  beds  result 
in  subsequent  tributaries  of  consequent  master  streanks  which  ' 
to  flow  originally  across  the  trernl  of  the  rock  structure,  still  anoihe 
type  of  stream  b  formed.     The  subsequent  tributaries  will  tfaemsetvi 
rvcei\'e  advents.     Those  which  flow  in  the  apposite  direction  from 
the  original  consequent  drainage  are  called  e^ufmeni  streams.    ~ 
devekn  especially  upon  the  escaipraents  of  betted  ooa&tal  pL 
as  explained  later  (Chap.  XIV). 

Ctoatk  ReUtioD&hip&.  —  Rivers  that  flow  out  into  deserts  dimini 
in  volome  down-stream  and  e\'entuaUy  disappear.     Thb  b  a  cUroat 
teftatkmship.     Ri^-eTs  that  flow  northward,  like  the  Mackenzie  an^ 
Yukon  in  .\mcrica  and  the  Siberian  riv«^  in  .Asia,  h^ve  a  seasonal 
dtmatic  reUtiooship  to  winter  ice.    Thb  b  not  wdl  understood,  bu 
sooic  of  these  streams  must  ha\Y  their  actiWty  in  erosion, 
tioa,  and  dcpootioo  dbtinaly  limited  by  the  short  season.    Ma 
small  rivers  are  boaea  dear  to  the  bottom  when,  of  courae,  all  woe 
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As  long  as  the  ground  is  frozen  they  receive  little  sediment, 
phnugh  run-off  is  increased  hy  the  prohibition  of  percolation.     Ground 
r  la  well  as  frost  in  the  ^ound  later  add  to  the  summer  volume  of 
ch  streams.     Even  in  temperate  climates  some  streams  flow  through 
^walled  gorges  temporarily.     While  the  ice  is  frozen  to  the  river 
*t(>m  ihey  may  even  flow  over  floors  of  ice.     Then,  of  course,  their 
R)Hve  power  is  limited,  but  this  latter  is  only  a  local  and  exceedingly 
Etcfliporar^  climatic  relationship  of  rivers. 


Variations  dot:  to  Accidents  and  Interruptions 

The  Accident  of  Glaciation.  —  Both  the  work  of  a  stream  in  valley 
formation  and  the  course  of  the  stream  may  suffer  interference  for  a 
time  by  accidental  causes.     The  spread  of  an  ice  sheet  over  a 
iliy,  for  iasliince,  for  the  time  being  exterminates  streams;   and 
( its  withdrawal  the  surface  of  the  land  may  be  greatly  modified, 
may  be  turned  out  of  their  old  valleys  and  forced  to  develop 
,  thus  locally  assuming  the  features  of  youth,  though  in  other 
j>ying  a  valley  whose  stage  of  development  was  attained 
the  ice  invasion.     Streams  may  even  find  their  courses  over 
I  entirely  new  land  surface,  and  be  forced  to  start  upon  a  new  cycle, 
r  the  Niagiira  River  has  done. 

Other  t\pcs  of  accidents  occur  in  connection  with  temporary  arid- 
ily,  with  lava  flows,  landslides,  etc. 
Interruptions  and  Rejuvenated  Streams.  — By  such  interruptions 
valley  development  there  are  all  gradations  from  conditions  in 
Ihtch  the  stream  is  only  locally,  or  slightly,  or  temporarily  mcHlificd 
to  those  under  which  the  cycle  must  start  anew.  All  these  latter 
l:'.s,  involving  a  change  of  basclcvel  by  uplift  or  by  submergence, 
li  Lchnically  known  as  intfrruplions.  A  stream  interrupted  by 
siiil  is  said  to  be  rejuvenated. 
TTie  rejuvenated  stream,  though  inheriting  some  of  the  features  of 
the  earlier  cycle,  is  given  renewed  opportunity  for  valley  develop- 
ment, as  a  result  of  which  it  assumes  some  or  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  youth  in  a  whole  or  a  part  of  its  course.  The  uplift  of  the  land,  or 
the  tilting  of  the  land  so  as  to  increase  the  stream  grade,  will  always, 
if  extensive  enough,  set  the  stream  at  work  again  cutting  its  bed,  and 
[gorge  will  be  excavated  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  valley.  Such  a 
ream  may  be  said  to  be  mivcd  or  rejuvenated. 
The  Rejuvenated  Rhine.  —  This  condition  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  Rhine  and  some  of  its  tributaries  in  Germany.  Below  Bingen 
the  river  flows  through  a  yoimg  gorge  transecting  a  complex  series 
of  inclined  strata,  and  tributaries  to  it  also  flow  in  gorges  in  which 
there  are  often  rapids  and  falls  (Fig.  113).  The  uplands  between  the 
rgcs,  and  bordering  the  Rhine,  are  a  succession  of  moderately 
adulating  hills  and  valleys,  a  topography  of  advanced  maturity  or 
age  in  which  the  revived  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  have  sunk 
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their  gorges.  The  upland  is,  in  fact,  a  peneplain,  developed  by 
wearing  down  of  a  mountain  region,  and  now  being  dissected 
rejuvenated  streams.     The  upland  slopes  are   so  gentle   as   to 
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occupied  by  farms;  but  the  young  vanev-s  cut  in  it  are  so  steeply 
sloping  that  only  the  largest  have  cultivated  slopes,  and  these  only 
after  great  labour  has  been  expended  in  terracing  the  sleep  slopes. 

Rejuvenation    after    Maturity.  —  A    stream    rejuvenated    in    the 
stage  of  youth  would  probably  show  little  evidence  of  the  rejuvenation 
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Fig,  i],|.  — The  origin  of  cntrcncbcd  meanders. 

in  the  valley  form ;  but  a  rejuvenated  mature  or  old  valley  woul^ 
preserve  some  of  the  inherited  earlier  features,  as  the  Rhine  inherit 
the  old  valley  in  which  the  present  gorge  has  been  sunk.    Anothe 
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I  inherited  characteristic  may  be  the  meandering  course  which  a  mature 
Jmrr  normally  has  on  its  floodplain.  When  the  meandering  stream 
Jawmncnces  to  cut  its  gorge  as  a  result  of  rejuvenation,  it  may  still 
jpnserve  the  meandering  course  although  entrenched  in  the  rock.  Such 
f •  cnursc  is  called  entremhfd  or  incised,  and  the  meanders  are  called 
eatiauJted  nuanders  or  inched  meanders  (Figs.  114,  115).  A  meander- 
\m%  course,  closely  resembling  thai  of  a  floodplain  river,  could  not 
Idn'clop  in  a  rock  gorge,  because  the  suingint:  which  gives  rise  to 
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■Enlrcnrhcfl  mcun'lir-  it.  rue   \ll.  ■,■!)  lo   l'l.il«-ui  ^r  IViiii>>lvaiiia.     (Julinstown 
yuadranglt",  I',  S.  Geoi.  Surviy.) 

^the  meandering  would  need  first  to  cut  the  gorge  walls  away ;   and 
ndseci   me-anders  are  closely  bordered  by  the  gorge  walls  on  both 
|ides.  the  walb  themselves  swinging  to  parallel  the  meandering  river. 
Lich  a  condition  is  possible  only  as  a  result  of  an  inherited  course 
ached  hv  corrasion. 
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Illustrations  of  Entrenched  Meanders.  —  There  are  many  instanc 
of  incised  meanders.     The  Su>quchanna  in  southern  New  York  an^ 
northern  Pennsylvania  is  a  typical  illustration,  and  the  Moselle 
western  Germany  is  another.     Some  of  the  meanders  of  the  Mosell 
are  perftrt  ox-bow  forms,  and  one  can  look  down  from  the  neck  of  1 
ox-bow  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  as  one  can  from  the  nar 
neck  of  a  floodplain  ox-lx)w:   but  in  the  Moselle  the  river  flows 
Iwcen  steeply  rising  \-alley  walls,  and  the  ox-bow  is  a  rock  hill,  not 
a  low  al1u\'ial  plain  just  above  the  river  level.     During  the  process  i 
entrenching,  the  lateral  cutlinj;  of  Ihe  stream  has  in  some  cases  wor 
through  the  neck  of  the  ox-bow  and  made  a  cut-off,  through  which" 
the  stream  flow.s,  abandoning  the  old  course  and  leaving  a  rock  hill 
completely  encircled  by  a  valley.     Such  a  cut-off  hill  rises  in  the  Si 
quehanna  valley  near  Binghamton.     It  is  by  the  undercutting  of 
rock  at  the  neck  of  such  an  incised  ox-bow  that  some  of  the  htia 
natunil  bridges  of  l"lah  have  been  formed. 

Extended  Rivers.  —  I'plift  of  the  land  often  raises  parts  of 
sea  bottom  and  adds  them  to  the  continents.    Over  such  land 
streams  arc  fxtrtuied,  and  independent  streams  may  there  unite,  on 
stream   being  ingraftfti  on  another.     Such  a  condition  is  commc 
on  coastal  plains,  and  has  developed  in  numerous  instances  along 
coastal  plains  of  suulhcm  United  States. 

Drowned  Valleys.  —  On  the  other  extreme,  a  depression  of 
land  may  dismember  streams  by  drowning  the  lower  part  of  a  valley, 

and    causing    the    tribu-. 
taries   to    enter 
along    separate    cour 
A  valle>*  which   has  ha^ 
this    fate    is    a    dro 
valley.    The  northeaster 
coast  of  the  United  State 
and      the     northwester 
coast  of  Europe  offer 
numerable    instances     of^ 
swA    esiucrits,       Chesa- 
peake  Bay    is  a  typic 
instance,   and   so  is 
Baltic  Sea.     Before  sub-'* 
mergence,     the    streams 
which    now    enter   thcs<^H 
bodies  of  water  througn| 
sep&rate  mouths  entered 
the  sea   through  a   trunk 
..  ta  which  thcv  wrrc  trit-uuiry.     If  the  land  should  he  uplifted 
.  roync  Ihc  snallow  lx^i*  Nuinnr  «&  le\-el.  the  streams  would. 
ur^c»  extended  and  would  becooxe  ingrafted  upon 
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The  Efifects  of  Depression.  —  While  elevation  of  the  land  gives  new 
itff  to  a  stream,  depression  tends  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  lowers 
ibc  levd  of  the  land  that  must  be  reduced  by  denudation  by  a  rela- 
rive  rise  in  the  basclevel.  Locally  depression  may  renve  a  stream 
by  bringing  the  baselevel  so  far  up-stream  that  the  slope  is  greater 
I  is  needed ;  but  such  a  change  produces  so  slight  an  effect  that  it 
roay  be  ignored. 

Tilting  and  Local  Uplift.  —  The  effects  of  elevation  and  depression 
have  so  far  been  considered  as  if  they  were  uniform  in  amount  through- 
out the  stream ;   but  there  are  three  possible  and  important  ways  in 
which  there  may  be  variation  from  such  uniformity.     The  first  of 
these  is  a  lilting,  increasing  the  slope  toward  the  sea,  which  naturally 
intensifies  the  effect  of  the  uplift  by  giving  the  stream  greater  power 
for  excavation.     The  second  is  a  tilling  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
!;  the  slope  is  diminished,  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  stream 
.;jiy  decreased.     Such  a  tilting  might  conceivably  proceed  so  far 
as  to  even  revxrse  the  direction  of  stream  flow  on  a  small  land  surface 
occupied  by  weak  streams. 

TTie  third  variation  is  by  local  uplift  across  the  stream  course. 
If  the  rate  of  local  uplift  is  too  rapid,  or  the  stream  too  weak  to  cut 
its  bed  as  fast  as  the  uplift  proceeds,  the  stream  may  be  transformed 
to  a  lake  by  the  growth  of  a  dam,  and  its  course  may  be  diverted  or 
even  reverse<l.  Such  is  probably  the  usual  result  when  mountains 
rise  across  a  stream  course;  though  there  are  some  stream  courses 
aa\*5s  mountains  which  may  have  existed  before,  or  be  antecedent 
to.  the  mountain  uplift.    Such  a  stream  course  is  said  to  be  anie- 

lOustrations  of  Antecedent  Streams.  —  This  explanation  has  been 
Applied  tu  a  number  of  ca.scs  of  rivers  crossing  mountain  ridges  or 
parts  of  ranges,  such  as  the  Green  River  across  the  Uinta  Mountains 
of  I'tah  and  the  Sutlej  in  the  Himalayas;  but  in  most  such  cases  the 
explanation  is  very  doubtful,  if  not  quite  disproved,  as  in  the  case  of 
thf  Crcen  River.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rhine  where  it  crosses  the 
tiiL:li]ands  of  central  Germany,  the  Meuse  in  the  highland  of  Ardennes 
in  n-trthem  France,  and  the  Kanawha  River  where  it  crosses  the 
piutcuu  of  West  Virginia  seem  to  be  true  instances  of  antecedent  rivers. 
\  Incomplete  Cycles  of  Erosion.  —  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  although  the 
tendency  i.s  for  river  valleys  to  pass  through  a  cycle  of  develop- 
ment from  youth  to  maturity  and  old  age.  there  are  other  conditions 
operating  up<:'n  the  surface  of  the  lands  by  which  this  cycle  of  develop- 
ment is  liable  to  interruption.  And,  since  the  cycle  of  development 
is  a  long  one,  rivers  in  one  part  or  another  of  their  course  are  certain, 
SffMier  or  later,  to  e.\perience  some  influence  by  which  the  cycle  is 
■  'rred  with.  The  age  of  the  earth  is  so  great  that,  had  the  cycle 
.!ley  development  proceeded  uninterruptedly,  the  lands  of  all 
-ntinents  would  long  since  have  l>cen  wasted  away  to  the  condi- 
■jI  advanced  old  age.    Instead  of  that,  we  have  on  the  continents 
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the  picasiiig  topographic  varicly,  and  the  greal  complexity  of 
forms  that  bear  the  stamp  of  river  work  in  all  stages  of  valley  devek 
mcnt  and  of  development  interrupted,  retarded,  and  accelerated 
a  multitude  of  accidents  and  Interruptions  of  difiercnl  origins 
with  different  result*. 

UNl>CRGKOtTXD   RlVEIlS 

Relation  to  Surface  Drainage.  —  In  this  chapter  drainage  has 
treated  as  a  surface  phcnomenun ;   but  it  has  pre\iously  been  shoi? 
that  there  is  also  an  underground  drainage  with  important  results. 
One  phase  of  the  underground  drainage,  where  solution  is  enable^H 
to  play  an  important  rfile,  gives  rise  to  a  s\'stem  of  subterranean  watc^H 
wa>'s,  which  at  times  are  large  enough  to  desen-e  the  name  under- 
ground rivers. 

Contrasts  with  Ordinary  Rivers.  —  These  underground  rivers  diHe 
width  from  surface  rivers  in  many  important  respects.    The  unde? 
ground  valley  is  a  rock-walled  and  rock-roofed  cavern ;  its  form  ar 
direction  are  irregular  and  unsj-stemaiic.  as  are  its  tiibutaries ;   ther 
is  little  broadening  by  weathering;    there  are  no  fl«xxlplains  and  no 
deltas,  for  the  sediment  load  is  slight ;    and,   since  solution  is  the 
prime  factor  in  the  development  of  the  underground  course,  the  life 
historj'  of  the  cavern  valley  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  a  surface  valley.  J 

The  underground  river  is  a  special  phase  of  percolating  water,  en^ 
larged  in  volume  as  a  result  of  development  under  fa\*ourab[e  condi- 
tions.    It  is.  however,  somewhat  more  than  this,  for  although  a  pa 
of  its  supply  comes  from  percolation  into  the  ground,  and  is,  ther 
fore,  normal  underground  water,  another  part  is  water  that,  after 
course  of  greater  or  less  length  on  the  surface,  disappears  abruptly 
into  the  ground  and  thence  onward  follows  the  underground  coi 
until  it  emerges  again  as  a  s{mng.     From  this  standpoint  undefj 
ground  rivers  may  be  dassed  as  a  special  kind  of  river,  and  wbe 
entering  other  ri\xrs.  as  a  special  phase  of  river  tributary. 

Thea'  is.  in  fact.  e\'er>'  gradation  between  the  surface  river  and 
the  undergn>und  ri\-er,  for  many  surface  streams  disapjwar  into 
groimd,  and  some  ha\'e  only  \'en-  short  underground  courses,  evi 
no  more  than  the  passage  beneath  a  natural  bridge  a  few  feet  in  widt 
The  ultimate  fate  of  the  undergr^>u»d  course  ts  to  be  ex]K>sed  at 
surface  when  the  limit  of  downcuiting  is  reached,  and  when  weathe 
ing  lowers  the  surface  to  it. 


Infli^xnce  or  Vauxy  St.\gk  ox  Habitahon 

F»*our«hIp  Conditions  in  Extreme  Youth.  —  In  the  immature  st 
o<  ^  ihe  level  land  inxites  settlement  and  agriculti 

irb'  >uiL  arc  fax'ourable.    Thus  coastal  plains,  the  plains 

<tf  '  i  o<  the  North,  and  other  Und  surfaces,  upon  which 
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^drainage  has  not  been  long  established,  may  be  the  seat  of  an 

rural  population.     Where  the  surface  is  too  level  the  early  state 

aj^c  may  leave  the  land  si>  wet  that,  as  in  the  Everglades  of 

11  Florida,  it  i^  uninhabitable  without  artificial  drainage. 

ng  Gor£es  Unfavourable  to  Man.  —  During  the  youthful  stage 

i'\'  development,    the   flat-topped   divide?   between    the   few 

are  still  good  farm  land,  and  although  swamps  may  still 

.r\-  arc.  in  the  main,  better  drained  than  in  the  earlier  stage. 

iix  i:tjicy  twitoms  arc  not  invitinR  places  for  human  habitation,  for 


[L-Cf.  tluU  Iht-y  niu-t  l«-  ti-ir 
Sccnp  in  China. 


t)L-  <  ijllivatL-t!. 


t*x)  narrow  and  too  steeply  enclosed.     Nor  are  they,  as  a 

riblc  routes  of  travel,  for  their  slope  is  variable,  and  often  too 

while  their  narrowne^y*  and  the  swinging  of  the  stream  against 

walls,  tirst  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  are  opposed  to  passage 

down  the  gorge  valleys.     Young  valleys  are  also  obstacles  to 

across  counir>',  for  they  interpose  narrow  gashes  across  the 

Mite,  down  whose  steep  slopes  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 

end,  and  across  which  it  is  expensive  lu  place  bridges. 

of  Streams  in  Gorges.  —The  water  i«nver  is  valuable;   but, 
often  deeply  set  in  a  valley  between  gorge  walls,  it  has  not  al- 
ri>T  been  possible  to  utilize  it.     Ntiw  that  it  can  be  transformed  to 
leclric  jwjwer.  more  and  more  of  this  hitherto  inaccessible  water 
rr  ih  being  utilized.     In  arid  lands  the  water  in  young  stream  val- 
U  difficult  to  utilize  for  irrigation,  for  it  may  be  scores  or  hundreds 
ct  lldow  the  level  of  the  land  through  which  the  stream  is  flowing. 
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Mature  Valleys  most  Favourable  to  Habitation.  —  Malure  vaUe 
with  their  floodplains  and  moderately  sloping  valley  walls,  are  ti 
viiinR  lu  seitlement,  fur  the  land  can  be  cultivated,  and  the 
aftd  breadth  of  the  valleys  lead  to  their  use  as  routes  of  travel,  whi^ 
^»eco^le  even  more  important  il  occupied  by  a  navigable  river.  Ton 
and  cities  develop  along  the  larger  valleys,  often  at  the  junction 
tributaries  along  which  other  routes  extend,  ntaking  the  junction 
the  valleys  a  centre  of  converging  highways. 

Among  the  headwaters,  especially  during  the  stage  of  early  maturity 
the  many  minor  tributaries,  as  they  gnaw  their  way  back  by  headwat 
erosion,  so  dissect  the  land  that  it  is  a  hilly  region,  perhaps  too  rou 
for  farn»ing  and.  therefore,  still  given  over  to  forest,  or  possibly  uliliz 
for  grazing.    This  is  the  condition  of  much  of  the  plateau  whic 
skirts  the  western  base  of  the  .\ppalachians  and  extends  wcsiwa 
into  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.     With  advancing  maturity 
hilly  condition  disappears  and  the  surface  becomes  more  and  mc 
even  and  suited  to  agriculture.     A  region  of  full  maturity'  is  one 
slopes  sufficiently  moderate  for  agriculture  in  practically  all  its 
Full  maturity  and  old  age  are  the  most  favourable  stages  of  vall^ 
development  for  man's  uses. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

GLACIERS  AND   6LACIATION 

Water  in  its  Solid  Form 

ffiter  at  Freezing  Temperatures.  —  At  the  freezing  point,  32°  F. 
(o°C.),  fresh  water  assumes  the  solid  form,  and  its  properties  and  the 
work  which  it  performs  are  then  completely  changed.     Water  in 
&s  solid  form  can  be  of  importance  only  in  those  climates  where  the 
temperature  descends  below  32°  for  a  part  of  the  year ;  and  it  becomes 
mcreasingly  important  as  the  period  during  which  such  temperatures' 
pre\aii  lengthens.     The  parts  of  the  earth  where  this  condition  ob- 
tains are  (i)  high  latitudes,  (2)  high  altitudes. 

The  Freezing  of  Ground  Water.  —  With  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  it  is  possible  to  have  a  variety  of  different  forms  of 
solidification  of  water,  and  consequently  of  different  kinds  of  work 
performed.     The  ground  water,  for  example,  becomes  frozen  and, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  study  of  weathering,  performs  powerful  work 
in  rock  disintegration.     For  the  time  being  it  solidifies  the  soil  with 
an  icy  cement,  interfering  with  percolation  and  with  erosion.     Ex- 
panding in  the  soil,  it  pushes  fragments  about,  even  thrusting  good- 
sized  fragments  upward. 

Ice  Work  in  Rivers.  —  Rivers  are  frozen  at  their  surface,  and  ice 
is  formed  even  on  their  beds,  aiding  in  removal  of  rock  fragments. 
On  melting  it  turns  loose,  in  liquid  form,  the  water  that  has  been 
temporarily  locked  up  in  the  solidified  state.  As  has  been  stated  in 
the  discussion  of  rivers,  the  formation  of  ice  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  erosive  work  of  river  water. 

Ice  in  Lakes.  —  Ice  forms  also  on  the  surface  of  lakes,  but  only 
the  shallowest  freeze  to  the  bottom.  This  is  because  fresh  water, 
on  growing  colder,  becomes  heavier  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  until 
the  temperature  of  about  39°  F.  is  reached,  after  which  further  cooling 
makes  it  lighter.  The  lake  cannot  freeze  over  until  the  whole  mass, 
from  top  to  bottom,  has  had  its  temperature  lowered  to  39°,  and  then 
the  surface  layer  lowered  to  32°.  WTien  the  ice  forms,  it  expands  and 
is  lighter  than  the  water  and,  therefore,  floats.  It  assumes  a  crystal- 
line form  on  freezing.  The  crystals  are  of  the  hexagonal  form  with 
their  axes  extending  vertically.  Lake  ice,  as  well  as  river  ice,  has 
geological  work  to  perform,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Sea  Ice.  —  Even  the  sea,  in  very  cold  climates,  freezes  at  the  sur- 
face ;  but  salt  water  behaves  very  differently  from  fresh.     Its  freezing 
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point  is  ij"  or  28*,  according  to  its  salinity,  and  it  continues  to 
tract  and  grow  heavier  until  the  freezing  fwint  is  reached,  wK 
expands  and  the  ice  floats,  as  in  lakes.     During  the  freezing  the 
is  not  included  in  the  ice  crystals,  but  is  left  as  brine  in  the  iniersti 
Therefore  the  ice  taslt-s  sail.     The  work  of  sea  ice  is  treated  later. 

Other  Solid  Forms  of  Water.   -  Water  is  also  present  in  the  aimos- 
phere  in  the  form  of  water  vapour,  and  when  the  temperature  of  th^ 
air  descends  below  the  freezing  point,  some  of  it  will  be  transformer 
to  the  solid  stale  if  the  proper  point  of  humidity  is  reached.     It  n^ay 
come  out  as  frL>st  on  the  ground,  or,  under  certain  conditions,  as  hai/^ 
or  as  snow  or  sleet.    The  hail  and  sleet  may  in  some  cases  be  frozen 
raindrops,  but  the  snow  is  a  cr>*stal  form  which  vapour  assumes  as  it 
condenses  to  solid  slate  in  the  air.     The  cr\stals  grow  by  additions 
of  molecules  of  vajxjur  and  often  assume  beautiful  starlike  form,  us 
the  crystals  grow   under   the  hexagonal   system.     In   their  doviciil 
they  may  bo  broken,  or  matted  together,  or  partly  melted  and  fro: 

The  Work  of  Snow.  —  Falling  to  the  ground,   the  snow  cr>-*l 
form  a  blanket  of  snow,  whose  thickness  varies  from  place  to  place 
from  season  to  season.     Some  t)f  the  snow  dis<ippears  by  evaporaU' 
but  in  most  regions  the  snowfall  Is  dissipated  mainly  by  melting  d 
ing  the  return  of  warm  weather,  either  during  the  course  of  the  win' 
or  at  its  close.     Then,  in  the  form  of  running  or  percolating  wa^ 
it  enters  into  the  acti\-itie*  which  have  been  considered  in  prccei 
chapters.     While  it  lies  upon  the  ground  in  solid  form,  the  snow 
usually  inert  and  ineffective  as  an  agent  of  change;   it  serves  as 
ftgcnt  t>f  i^roteetion  btith  to  the  land  and  to  the  plant  and  a 
Hfc  which  it  c<;)ver5  with  a  blanket  of  such  poor  conductivity  thai 
sen.TS  to  maintain  a  far  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  b; 
surface  could  have  during  the  changes  of  day  and  night  and  from 
to  day.     I'lxm  melting  it  springs  into  high  activity,  and  becomes 
agent  of  erosion.     Even  in  the  solid  state,  snow  is  an  agent  of  er< 
where  it  lies  on  slopes  of  sufficient  steepness  to  permit  it  to  slide  a' 
to  Avalanches. 

SXOW    FlKLDS 

The  Hetght  of  Uie  Snow  Une.  —  Wlsen  the  snowfall   is  in 

of  meltim;  .nnd  rN-apr>mtion,  x  bt.nnket  of  snow  remains  the  year  rou 
Tl  permanently  on  the  grou0J 

U  <  L  r^now  line  varies  greatly  wit 

l}ii  I  the  chief  facturs  in  determining  it  is  temf 

■"■'  '•■  pairts  of  the  Arctic,  it  lies  at  sea  le\ 
n  14.000  to  jo,ooo  feet  above  sea  le 
ir»  rise  ilio\*e  the  snow  line.     In 
1  at  16,000  to  iS^ooo  feet  in  Bolivia 
'   ir.     In  Mexico  the  snc 
•  ji  de:>cends  to  less 
Nu  puav  ui  ir<i3irfn  Nurth  Amcdca  rises  ak 
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TmE  SHOWING  ELEVATION   OF  SNOW   LINE   IN   niFFERENT 
LATITUDES   (after  Paschinger) 


"- 

1          LlRTTDE 

Place 

Heiout  in  Feet 

^ 

1    fc'-ro"  \. 

1  Franz  Josef  Land 

1,000 

■  m     ;o"-6o« 

!  Iceland 

1,800 

-f     io'-so' 

Coast  of  Alaska 

2,500 

J     JoSo= 

British  Columbia 

4,600 

f     *)*-Jo- 

<  Asia  Minor 

11,000 

■f     jo'-io" 

Southern  Himalaya 

16,000 

f       Xi'-io" 

Colombia 

15,000 

1     ro"-  0" 

Venezuela 

Equator 

14,000 

o-'-io'*  S. 

New  Guinea 

14,000 

lo^-io' 

Bolivia 

16,000 

»'-JO« 

Northern  Argentina 

15,000 

J0''-4O« 

Central  Chile 

5,000 

40--500 

South  Central  Chile 

2,300 

SO^-^o" 

1  Straits  of  Magellan 

1,600 

do^-ro' 

1  Antarctica 

At  sea  Ifvel 

the  snow  line  until  the  mountains  of  northern  Labrador  are  reached, 
vhiie  beyond,  in  Baffin  Land,  the  snow  line  descends  to  2000  feet  or 
less.  In  Europe  the  snow  line  is  reached  by  the  Pyrenees  (6500  feet), 
the  Caucasus  (8500  to  14,000  feet),  the  Alps  (H500  feet),  and  the  Xor- 
w^jian  highland  (3000  to  5000  feet).  The  Himalayas  and  other 
lofty  mountains  of  central  Asia  rise  above  the  snow  line,  as  do  the 
krfty  mountain  peaks  of  central  eastern  Africa  at  the  eciuator.  Xext 
to  Australia,  which  does  not  at  any  ]>oint  rise  abo\'e  the  snow  Hnc, 
Africa  has  the  least  area  of  snow  field  of  all  the  continents.  But 
while  Australia  does  not  rise  above  the  snow  line,  \ew  Zealand 
does. 

ReUtion  of  Predintation  to  Snow  Line.  —  Since  it  is  s^iid  that  the 
snow  line  is  detennined  by  the  excess  of  snowfall  over  melting  and 
evaporation,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  snowfall  as  well  as  the 
temperature  must  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  snow 
liiie.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Aljjs,  where  the  amount  of  snow- 
fall on  the  southern  side  is  greater  than  on  the  northern  side,  and  in 
the  Himaiayas,  where  the  same  is  true  and  the  snow  line  therefore 
descends  three  or  four  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  colder  northern 
side.  Many  other  mountains  illustrate  the  same  inllucnce,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Alaskan  mountains,  where  the  snow  line  also  descends 
greatly  on  the  warmer  ocean  side,  where  the  heaviest  snowfall  occurs, 

E0ect  of  Diy  Air.  —  Since  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  sur- 
faa  of  snow  fields,  there  is  more  loss  of  snow  on  slopes  exi)()sed  to  dry 
winds  than  on  slopes  where  the  air  is  damj^er.  Therefore  Ihe  snow 
line  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  dryness  of  the  air,  entirely 
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point  is  27*  or  28°,  accordinR  to  its  salimly,  and  it  continues  to  con- 
tract and  grow  heavier  until  the  freezing  point  is  reached,  when  it 
expands  and  the  ice  Jloats.  as  in  lakes.  During  the  freezing  the  salt 
Is  not  included  in  the  ice  crv'slals,  but  is  left  as  brine  in  the  interstices. 
Therefore  the  ice  tastes  siilt.     The  work  of  sea  ice  is  treated  later. 

Other  Solid  Forms  of  Water.  —  Water  is  also  present  in  the  atmos- 
]>here  in  the  form  of  water  vapour,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  descends  below  the  freezing  point,  some  of  it  will  be  transformed 
to  the  solid  slate  if  the  proper  point  of  humidity  is  reached.  It  may 
come  out  as  frost  on  the  ground,  or.  under  certain  conditions,  as  hail, 
or  as  snow  or  sleet.  The  hail  and  .sleet  may  in  some  cases  be  frozen 
raindrops,  but  the  snow  is  a  cr\*stal  form  which  vapour  assumes  as  it 
condenses  to  solid  state  in  the  air.  The  crystals  grow  by  additions 
of  molecules  of  vapour  and  often  assume  beautiful  starlike  form,  as 
the  crystals  grow  under  the  he.Yagonal  system.  In  their  descent 
they  ma>-  l>e  broken,  or  matted  together,  or  partly  melted  and  frozen. 

The  Work  of  Snow.  —  Falling  to  the  ground,  the  snow  cr>*stals 
form  a  blanket  of  snow,  whose  thickness  varies  from  place  to  place  and 
from  season  to  season.  Some  of  the  snow  disappears  by  e\  aporation, 
but  in  most  regions  the  snowfall  is  dissipated  mainly  by  melting  diu"- 
ing  the  return  of  warm  weather,  either  during  the  course  of  the  winter 
or  at  its  close.  Then,  in  the  form  of  running  or  percolating  water, 
it  enters  into  the  acti\'itics  which  have  been  considered  in  preceding 
chapters.  While  it  lies  upon  the  ground  in  solid  form,  the  snow  is 
usually  inert  and  ineffective  as  an  agent  of  change;  it  serves  as  an 
agent  of  protection  both  to  the  land  and  to  the  plant  and  animal 
life  which  it  covers  with  a  blanket  of  such  poor  conductivity  that  it 
serves  to  maintain  a  far  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  bare 
surface  could  have  during  the  changes  of  day  and  night  and  from  day 
to  day.  Upon  melting  it  springs  into  high  activity,  and  becomes  an 
agent  of  erosion.  Even  in  the  solid  state,  snow  is  an  agent  of  erosion 
where  it  lies  on  slopes  of  sufficient  steepness  to  pennit  it  to  slide  away 
in  avalanches. 

Snow  Fields 

The  Height  of  the  Snow  Line.  —  When  the  snowfall  is  in  excess 
of  melting  and  evaporation,  a  blanket  of  snow  remains  the  year  round. 
The  line  above  which  the  snow  remains  permanently  on  the  ground 
is  called  the  snow  tine.  The  level  of  the  snow  line  varies  greatly  with 
the  latitude,  for  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining  it  \s  lemi>era- 
ture.  In  the  Antarctic,  and  in  parts  of  the  Arctic,  it  lies  at  sea  level, 
but  in  the  tropical  zone  it  is  from  24.000  l<>  20,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Therefore,  most  lofty  mountains  rise  above  the  snow  line.  In  the 
.\ndes  the  snow  line  is  reached  at  16.000  to  18,000  feet  in  BoUvia, 
but  it  descends  to  1600  feet  in  southern  Chile.  In  Me.xico  the  snow 
tine  lies  at  an  elevation  of  a1>out  15.000  ftet,  but  descends  to  less  than 
3000  feet  in  Alaska,     No  part  of  eastern  North  America  rises  above 
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apart  from  the  fact  that  this  contlition  cavtse?  less  snowfall.  It  is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  in  SpitxbcrKen,  although  in  latitude  78°, 
the  snow  line  is  not  reached  by  some  surfaces  2000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Relation  of  Snow  Line  to  Exposure  and  Topography.  —  The  posi- 
tion of  the  snow  line  is  als«^  much  influenced  by  the  exposure  and  topog- 
raphy. The  nature  of  the  sUipe  of  the  surface,  the  effect  of  winds 
in  sweeping  off  or  in  addin*;  snow,  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  protection  from  the  sun  by  the  shadows  of  clifTs  or  mountains, 
and  the  neighbuurhoud  of  ice  to  cool  the  air  are  among  the  factors 
that  cause  local  variation  in  the  snow  line.  Due  to  such  inSuences, 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  1000  to  1500  feet  in  the  elevation  of  the 
snow  line,  even  in  a  very  short  distance.  The  effect  of  the  exposure 
and  topography  in  the  elevation  of  the  snow  line  is  well  illustrated 
in  Alaska  and  in  Spitzbergen.  In  Ice  Fiord  in  Spitzbergen,  where 
the  snowfall  is  light,  there  are  some  places  in  shaded  ^ots,  in  which 
the  snow  is  driven  by  the  ^t-ind,  where  the  snow  line  is  but  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  white  near  by  no  snow  lies  in  summer  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet. 

The  Nature  of  Snow  Fields.  —  The  snow  surface  that  lies  above  the 
snow  line  is  called  the  j«(7a'yi>.W  (Fig.  iiS).  Where  the  slopes  are  steep, 
as  among  many  mountains,  much  of  the  snow  is  shed  into  the  valleys, 
and  an  extensive  part  of  the  region  above  the  snow  line  is  bare  of  snow, 
while  in  the  valle)'s  it  accumulates  to  depths  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
On  the  more  gentle  mountain  slopes  it  may  als<.>  attain  great  depths, 
es|>ecially  in  regions  of  hea\'v  snowfall,  like  the  cixistal  mountains  of 
Alaska.  The  depth  of  snow,  and  the  area  covered,  are  also  influenced 
by  the  relative  proportion  of  snowfall  to  los-s  by  melting,  evajmration, 
and  discharge  through  glaciers.  The  most  favourable  places  for  ex- 
tensive snow  tieliU  are  those  of  no  great  ruggedness,  where  loss  from 
melting  is  slight  or  absent,  and  where  slopes  down  which  glaciers 
may  flow  are  not  steep.  Such  conditions  are  met  in  the  Antarctic 
continent  and  in  Greenland,  where  the  most  e.xtensive  snow  fields  of 
the  present  day  are  found.  Other  large  snow  field.s  exist  in  other 
Arctic  islands;  and  there  are  extensive  snow  fields  among  the  lofty 
mountains,  notably  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Alaska,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  low  and  the  snowfall  hea\*y. 

Largest  Snow  Fields  in  Polar  Regions.  —  Speaking  generally,  the 
snow  fields  become  smaller  from  polar  lowanl  e<iuatorial  regions, 
because  the  area  that  rises  above  snow  line  diminishes  in  extent ;  and 
many  snow  fields  in  mountains  of  warm  temperate  or  tropica!  lati- 
tudes are  hardly  more  than  large  snow  patches,  preserved  in  protected 
spots.  This  statement  h  correct  only  in  general,  for  where  exten.sive 
areas  of  mountain  rise  well  above  snow  line,  and  receive  abundant 
snowfall,  large  snow  fields  may  exist  in  the  central  temperate  zone,  as 
in  the  Alps  and  Caucasus,  and  even  in  the  tropical  zone,  as  in  the 
Himalayas. 
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Amount  of  Snow  and  Ice  on  the  Earth.  —  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Chamberliii  and  Salisbury  that  there  are,  at  present,  on  the  earth 
not  less  than  a  million  cubic  miles  of  snow  and  ice,  which,  if  all  melted 
and  returned  to  the  sea,  would  cause  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  ocean  of 
about  jo  feet. 


Relation  of^  Glacier  to  Snow  Field 

Amount  of  Snowfall.  —  The  amount  of  snowfall  in  regions  of  exist- 
ing glaciers  is  suggested  by  the  annual  precipitation  of  1S7  to  671 
inches  of  snow  at  Valdez,  Alaska,  and  .^00  to  400  inches  at  Field  and 
Glacier,  British  Columbia.  These  are  from  places  far  below  the  snow 
line.  High  up  in  the  snow  licUls  of  these  mountain  glaciers  the  pre- 
cipitation is  doubtless  much  greater.  In  Greenland  and  Antarctica 
a  very  much  smaller  snowfall  nourishes  the  largest  glaciers  in  the  world, 
because  the  climate  is  so  cold  that  much  less,  or  perhaps  none,  of  the 
snow  is  lost  by  melting  an<l  evajxiration. 

The  Change  from  Snow  to  Ice.  —  As  the  snow  fields  accumulate, 
the  lower  |xirlions  slowly  change  to  ice.  The  change  of  snow  to  ice 
is  a  familiar  phenomenon  during  winter,  when  the  melting  of  the  sur- 
face snow  furnishes  water  which  percolates  into  the  snow  and  freezes. 
The  snow  banks  that  are  last  to  disappear  in  spring  illustrate  this 
clearly;  and  there  is  every  gradation  from  the  snowflake  crystals  to 
granular^  icy  snow,  and  to  si>Ud  ice. 

Doubtless  this  process  operates  also  in  the  snow  fields,  for  in  parts 
of  some  of  these  there  are  periods  of  melting.  But  it  is  not  the  sole 
process  by  which  snow  is  changetl  to  ice,  for  this  change  occurs  in 
regions  such  as  central  Greenland,  where  the  melting  point  is  never 
approached,  even  in  summer.  Ex|>er!menlally  snow  can  be  trans- 
formed to  ice  under  mere  pressure,  and  the  cryslaUine  structure  of  the 
resulting  ice  is  granular,  as  in  glaciers.  The  exact  process  by  which 
this  change  lakes  place  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  molecular  rearrangement,  as  a  result  of  which  the  molecules  of  the 
individual  snowflake  crystals  join  together  to  form  larger  crystals 
of  compact  ice.  The  air  inrlufled  l>ctwcen  the  snow  cr)*stals  gathers 
in  bubbles,  scattered  through  the  newly  formed  crystals. 

The  Beginning  of  Flowage.  —  When  the  snow  field  becomes  thick 
enough,  its  lower  [K'rlion  is  transformed  to  ice;  and,  \i\x>n  attaining 
ihe  requisite  thicknws,  this  ice  commences  to  flow.  Tlic  exact 
thickness  required  for  the  iMrginning  of  flowage  is  unknown,  and  it 
doubtless  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  ice  and  the  slope  on 
which  it  rests.  A  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  is  a  minimum  for 
ice  llowage,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  a  cold  region,  like  SpiLzbergen, 
the  requisite  thickness  is  several  times  the  minimum. 

Relation  to  Pressure.  —  The  flowuge  of  ice  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
pressure,  and  the  ice  moves  away  from  the  pressure  as  a  mass  of 
wax  will  Sow  away  from  the  pressure  when  a  weight  is  placed  upon  it. 
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flow  of  wax  is  the  result  of  its  viscosity,  but  it  is  not  definitely 

that  ice  is  a  viscous  substance,  though  in  larf»c  masses  under 

Tc  it  fluw-s  much  as  viscous  substances  do.     The  exact  physical 

by  which  the  flowage  is  accomplished  arc  not  demonstrated. 

■  actual  v'iacous  flowagc,  or  it  may  be  alternate  melting  and 

I  points  and  along  planes  under  pressure,  or  it  may  Iw  a  motec- 

i*ir  ic.ii  rangemcnt  under  stress,  or  a  movement  alung  gliding  planes, 

r  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these.     The  solution  of  this  is  a 

problem;    to  the  physical  geographer,  the  fact  of  prime 

icc  is  that  the  ice  flows  under  pressure  as  a  viscous  substance 


tones  of  Fracture  and  Flowage.  —  During  the  transformation  of 
maw  to  ice,  and  during  Uie  later  motion,  the  ice  develops  a  nodular 
rvv!:'.I]ine  structure,  with  crystaJsi  an  inch  or  two  or  three  inches  in 
Ice  is,  therefore,  a  crystiillinc  rt>ck,  one  of  the  purest 
zs  on  the  earth's  surface.  Like  other  solid  rocks,  it  is  brittle 
nrler  onlinary  atmospheric  pressures,  antl  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
^    '  hut,  under  pressure  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  strains  and 

o  longer  cause  rupture,  but  give  rise  to  flowage.     Accordingly, 
La^t  H1J5S  of  ice  consists  of  an  upper  /.one  of  fracture,  and  a  lower 
nf   I^tywage,  as  the  earth's  crust  does.      From   the  behaviour 
•    the   surface,   therefore,  one  cannot    draw   accurate   con- 
1.S  tn  its  bcha\iour  under  the  pressure  of  several  huntlrcd 

..^,^;;ig   Ice   Forms   Glaciers.  —  Since  ice   under  pressure   flows, 

sDuw   fields,  whose  base  is  ice,  ccintribute  flowing  icc.     Such 

-:    -  ire  is  called  a  Kinder.    The  size  of  the  glacier  varies  with  the 

I   the  contributing  snow  field.     It  may  be  small  and  short, 

.   be  many  miles  long,  and  many  miles  broad,  according  to 

sup[)ly.     Ordinarily  the  flow  Is  down  grade;   but,  where  the 

is  sutlitient,  the  icc  may  flow  ovur  level  ground,  or  even  up 

the  pressure  head  be  suflicicnt.     WTiere  the  up-grade  niove- 

-xtensive,  the  surface  grade  of  the  ice  must  be  toward  the 

:  I  of  flowage,  though  the  ground  over  which  the  ice  flows  may 

J y  from  it ;  but  locally  ice  may  be  forced  up  grade  even  with- 

iv  >u<.a  an  opposite  ice  surface  slope. 

Types  of  Glaciers 

The  Four  Classes.  —  There  is  every  gradation  from  snow  fields  to 
^ciers  led  by  snow  fields,  and  from  small,  motionless  ice  masses  to 
great  glaciers.  According  to  their  si/e,  origin,  and  position  there 
ire  many  differences  among  glaciers,  and  many  names  have  been 
iroposetl  for  the  different  forms  assumed.  Among  these,  however, 
there  are  four  tjpes  which  have  received  quite  general  recognition : 
i)  valley  glaciers,  {2)  piedmont  glaciers,  (3)  ke  caps,  (4)  contimfUal 
glaciers. 
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Glaciers  in  Valleys.  —  Of  these  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most 
common  and  best  known  is  the  luilley  glacier,  which,  as  its  name 
indicaU's,  is  a  glacier  in  a  valley,  down  which  it  flows.  Since  valley 
glaciers  were  first  studied  in  the  Alps,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Alpine  glaciers.  There  are  many  differences  in  form  and  size  of  valley 
glaciers,  according  to  the  topography  ajid  the  supply.  They  grade 
into  mere  snow  fields  where  smallest,  or  stretch  a  score  or  two  of 
miles  along  mountain  valleys  where  largest,  becoming  great  rivers 
of  ice  which  deeply  flood  the  valleys.  The  valley  glaciers  radiate 
outward  from  the  mountain  snow  fiehls,  from  which  they  move  the 
snow  outward  and  downward  to  a  warmer  climate,  where  the  ice 
disappears  by  melting. 

Glaciers  at  the  Bases  of  Mountains.  —  Where  valley  glaciers 
descend  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  and  out  upon  an  open  slope,  as  into 
a  broad  valley  or  upon  a  plain,  the  glacier  end  spreads  into  an  ice  fan, 
or  bulb  glacier,  or  piedmont  bulb.  If  two  or  more  such  bulbs  coalesce, 
a  broad-spreading  glacier  end  i.s  formed,  to  which  the  name  piedmont 
g,laiier  is  applied.  A  piedmont  glacier,  therefore,  has  valley  glacier 
feeders,  but  is  itself  a  low-lying  ice  plateau,  spreading  with  moderate 
flow  over  the  low  grade  at  the  mountain  base.  The  extent  of  its 
spreading  wHll  depend  upon  the  amount  of  ice  supplied,  and  the  topog- 
raphy. 

Small  Ice  Caps.  —  If  the  snow  fields  are  extensive  enough,  and 
the  loss  by  melting,  evaporation,  and  ice  drainage  are  not  sufficient 
to  prevent,  they  may  completely  submerge  an  area  beneath  a  snow- 
cap,  which,  since  only  the  upper  portion  is  snow  while  the  lower  por- 
tion is  ice,  is  commonly  called  an  ice  cap.  An  ice  cap  most  easily 
gathers  upon  a  surface  that  is  not  very  rugged,  and,  with  especial 
ease;,  in  a  cold  climate  where  melting  is  slight.  Accordingly,  ice 
caps  are  common  in  the  Arctic  regions,  some  of  them  being  only  a 
square  mile  or  two  In  area,  and  with  Utile  or  no  motion,  others  cover- 
ing very  large  areas,  as  in  Valna  Jokull,  Iceland. 

Ice  Sheets.  —  The  ice  cap  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  coniinentat 
glacier,  which,  in  a  sense,  is  only  a  large  ice  cap.  Greenland  and 
Antarctica  contain  the  two  largest  existing  continental  glaciers,  but 
during  the  Glacial  Period  continental  glaciers  also  existed  in  north- 
western Europe  and  northeastern  Xorth  America.  In  the  conti- 
nental glacier  there  is  a  great  ice  cap.  bm^nng  all  the  land,  with  the 
ice  moving  outward  in  all  directions  from  the  centre  of  accumulation, 
and,  near  its  margin,  being  deflected  by  its  valleys  so  as  often  to 
terminate  in  valley  glacier  tongues,  or  distributaries.  The  continen- 
tal glacier  is  perhaps  too  large  to  l>e  called  a  glacier,  and  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  an  ice  sheet.  In  its  origin,  nature  of  movement,  and 
work  performed,  the  ice  sheet  is,  however,  so  like  a  glacier  that,  in  spite 
of  the  size  and  other  differences,  it  is  properly  to  be  classed  as  a  great 
glacier. 
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Valley  Olacikrs 

ISoow  Supply.  —  Glaciers  really  constitute  a  form  of  snow  drainage ; 

1,  were  it  not  for  this  leading  away  of  the  snowfall,  the  snow  fields 

tit  accumulate  indefinitely.     In  valley  glaciers  the  process  starts 

the  !>now  itself,  which  not  only  falls  directly  from  the  sky  into 

^,  but  also  slides  into  them  from  the  steeper  slopes.     During 

snow  storm,  and  immediately  after  it,  there  is  downslidiiig  of 

freslily  fallen  snow,  as  there  is  from  the  steep  roof  of  a  house. 

at   irregular  inten^als  there  are  other,  and  often  far  greater, 

-  oi  snow  that  has  accumulated  on  slopes  until  it  has  become 

'-  thai  it  can  no  longer  remain.     Very  often  thousands  of 

icome  crashing  down  the  mountain  slopes,  and  one  of  the  dangers 

[mountain  climbing  among  the  snow  tields  is  from  the  snow  slides 

'  avalanches,  which,  in  lofty  snow-covered  mountains,  often  occur 

Vh  alarming  frequency. 

lod  to  this  supply  of  snow  is  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  which 

t>  uiuwn  into  the  \'aIJey  by  the  winds  which  sweep  over  the  snow  fields. 

The  effect  of  these  winds  mayoften  be  seen  where  the  snow  has  been 

swept  away  from  exposed  places,  or  from  aroun<l  rock  masses,  as  it 

n  fmm  around  boulders  in  a  tield.     A  considerable  part  of  the  blown 

■  •llects  in  the  more  protected  valleys,  where  it  settles  in  the 

air.     In  Spitzbergen  there  are  many  little  glaciers  or  glacierets 

muler  the  lee  of  cliffs.     To  these  the  wind  sweeps  the  snow  from  the 

sc^bounng  hill  or  plateau  tops,  which  in  summer  are  fret  from  snow, 

although   higher  than  the  glacierets. 

Thus  the  valley  glacier  is  supplied  from  (a)  direct  snowfall,  (6) 

aval&nchiug  from  the  valley  slopes,  (c)  by  the  indrifl  of  wind-blown 

The  area  in  which  these  supplies  are  added  is  called  the  glacier 

Wasting  of  Snow.  —  Naturally  the  reservoir  extends  down  to 
V  line;  that  is,  to  the  line  where  snow  supply  and  snow  dissi- 
pition  are  balanced.  The  glacier  itself,  flowing  down  grade,  with  a 
large  supply  behind,  can  extend  below  the  snow  line  into  the  zone  where 
nastage  exceeds  snowfall.  This  is  the  none  of  the  dissipalor.  In  the 
tiissipalor  the  wastage  is  primarily  by  melting,  though  there  is  also 
loss  by  evaporation.  The  term  ablalion  is  applied  to  the  combined 
piTOcesses  by  which  the  glacier  wastes. 

It  was  said  that  a  glacier  was  a  form  of  snow  drainage,  and  that 
the  fir»t  process  in  the  drainage  was  movement  of  the  snow  itself. 
This  is  continued  by  the  motion  of  the  ice  in  Howing  down  the  valley, 
and  15  completed  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  dissipator  and  its 
run-off  in  streams  of  water.  Thus,  snow  that  falls,  even  in  the  zone 
of  perpetual  frost,  at  last  finds  escape  to  the  sea,  whence  it  originally 
came  as  vapour. 

Parts  of  the  Glacier.  —  The  upper  part  of  the  glacier  is  the  snow 
fictd.    This  grades  into  a  zone  of  granular  snow,  called  the  nh^  or 
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jim^  and  this,  in  turn,  into  the  ice  stream.  These  Ihrec  ^ones  are  not 
definitely  bounded,  nor  are  they  capable  of  exact  definition.  Ice 
may  exist  beneath  parLs  of  the  snuw  tieUl  and  the  neve ;  and  snow  may 
rest  upon  the  upper  [>art  of  the  ice  stream.  In  general  the  snow  field 
has  little  or  no  motion  from  flowape,  the  nevi*  is  slowly  moving,  and 
the  ice  stream  moves  only  by  flowage.  The  neve  is  the  zone  in  which 
the  snow  becomes  transformed  to  the  crystalline  ice.  It  may  be 
entirely  absent  or  invisible  in  larRe  glaciers  where  ihe  transformation 
occurs  beneath  great  accumulations  of  snow. 

Forms  of  Valley  Glaciers.  —  Most  commonly  a  valley  glacier  con- 
sists of  a  broad,  branching  supply  ground,  or  reservoir,  from  which 
a  tongue  of  ice  protrudes  down  the  valley  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 
The  surface  slope  is  roughly  accordant  lo  that  of  the  valley  bottom, 
being  somewhat  stecjaer,  and  presenting  the  average  slofx',  not  the 
details.  Large  irregularities  of  the  b*)ttom  may,  however,  be  repre- 
sented, as  where  domes  of  ice  arc  raised  in  passing  over  buried  rock 
hills,  and  where  abrupt  descents  are  represented  by  a  roughly  parallel 
descent  of  the  glacier  surface.  At  its  front  the  glacier  has  normally 
a  relatively  rapid  slope  due  to  melting,  and  not  at  all  related  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley  lx)ltom. 

Avalanches  from  steeply  sloping  Glaciers.  —  The  slope  of  the  valley 
glacier  naturally  varies  greatly.  Some  have  an  average  angle  of  slope 
of  but  a  few  degrees,  and  in  walking  up  their  surface  one  seems  to  i>c 
scarcely  rising.  Others  are  so  steeply  inclined  thai  it  seems  a  wonder 
that  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves.  Indeed,  such  glaciers  do 
occasionally  slide  out  of  their  valleys.  In  the  spring  of  ii>oi.  for 
example,  such  a  fall  occurred  in  the  Alps,  and  the  avalanche  to  which  it 

gave  rise  swept  across  the  road 
over  the  Simplon  Pass,  burjnng 
a  village  and  killing  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  similar  glacier 
fall  occurred  in  \'akutat  Bay, 
.\laska,  in  it>o5,  sliding  out  of 
a  steeply  perched  valley  and  the 
ice  falling  over  looo  feet  into 
Ft.:.  .10  -CW^ciion  o(  d  vaUcy  gUcuT    (j^    j^    j      g;         jhcre  were  no 

inhabitants  here,  there  was  no 
destruction  of  life  or  property ;  but  a  huge  water  wave  was  generated 
in  the  fiord,  which  swq>t  the  neighbouring  coast  to  a  height  of  no 
feet;  and  fifteen  miles  away,  where  the  author  observed  its  effects, 
to  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet. 

Cross-section  of  Ice  Tongues.  — In  cross-section  the  surface  may 
be  fairly  ilat  in  large  glaciers  well  above  the  snow  line,  and  there  may 
even  be  a  rise  at  the  sides,  where  snow  has  slid  from  the  mountain 
slopes.  Here  the  glacier  crowds  up  to  the  mountain  side,  and  its 
surface  plane  is  in  contact  with  it. 

Farther  down,  and  e^jecially  in  the  dissipator,  the  form  more 
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commonly  considered  typical  of  glaciers  is  found.  This  is  a  gentle 
rise  toward  the  centre  from  each  side,  and  a  fairly  shar^)  descent  as 
each  mountain  wall  is  approached,  forming  a  marginal  valley  with 
the  glacier  for  one  wall  and  the  mountain  side  for  the  other.  This 
valiey  is  due  to  melting,  fur  the  rate  of  melting  is  increased  along  the 
glacier  margin  by  the  warming  of  the  mountain  surface  in  the  sun. 
A  valley  may  not  develop  in  places  where  the  rate  of  ice  movement 
is  sullicient  to  crowd  the  ice  against  the  valley  side;  and  the  rate 
needed  to  bring  this  about  need  not  Ix'  so  great  in  the  sha<ly  as  on  the 
sunny  side.  Toward  the  end  of  the  glaciers,  where  melting  is  most 
rapid,  ice  thickness  least,  and  motion  slowest,  the  marginal  valley 
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KiG.  I30.  —  CascaiJina   GUiciei.   Alaska,   dcstendviijf  out  of  a  biglt  mittintain  valley.     It 
recedcil  from  1Q05  to  iqio,  but  a>tvaDc?rt  between  igio  and  lOiJ- 

becomes  best  developed.  This  broadening  of  the  lateral  valleys, 
together  with  more  rapid  motion  in  the  centre,  causes  the  lobate 
terminus  characten'ritic  of  glacier  ends  on  the  land. 

Other  Kinds  of  Glaciers.  —  Besides  valley  glaciers  wth  the  char- 
acteristics mentioned,  there  are  many  variations  from  this,  which 
may  be  thought  of  as  t\*jiical  or  normal.  There  arc,  for  example, 
glaciers  on  ledges  of  various  shapes  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  called 
ciijf  or  cornice  t^laciers.  Some  are  cJrcular,  or  semicircular,  or  linear, 
or  irregular.  Other  glaciers  terminate  on  the  face  of  a  cliff,  in  a  broken 
end,  like  a  frozen  cascade  (Fig.  1 20),  and  known  as  cascading  glaciers. 
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Ice  blocks  discharged  from  the  terminus  of  a  glacier  ending  on  a  cUfT 
may  accumulate  below  and,  becoming  recemented,  form  a  new  ice 
mass  cailed  a  rexemtnUd  or  reconstructed  glacier.  Other  gladers, 
instead   of    rising    to   a    well -developed,   broad    snow    field,    may 


FiC.    131 


-A  through  glatjrr  (on  right)  (jctwecn  Nunatok  Fiord  and  the  Alsdt  River, 
Alaska  ;  mcdUl  inonuae»  (on  le[l). 


head  on  a  low.  flat  diWde  from  which  another  glacier  descends  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Such  a  glacier,  which  is  double-ended,  and 
continues  from  end  to  end,  is  a  through  glaci-er  (Fig.  121).  In  Alaska 
there  arc  high  level,  gtaaer-liUe  masses  whose  termini  and  even  whole 
extent  are  buried  beneath  angular  debris.  For  these  the  name  rock 
glaciers  has  been  proposed,  but  the  author's  interpretation  is  that 


Fig    132  — Piut  uf  Icrminun  of  Childs  Glancr,   Alaska,  cucnpari:*!   in    hvifcht  with   the 
Gipitol  iu  WashinRtim,  whJcb  b  187)  (eet  hish. 

these  represent  a  phase  of  moraine-covered  glacier,  preserved  and 
modified  by  the  presence  of  perpetual  frost  in  the  moraine.  These 
arc  some  of  the  subtypes  of  valley  glaciers,  which  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  variations  from  the  class  described  as  normal. 
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Size  of  Valley  Glaciers.  -  In  the  Alps,  where  there  are  a  great 
^Ucier?,  there  is  every  Kriicialion  from  glaciers  a  few  hundred 
•ng   to  the  great  Aletsch 


ach  is  lo  miles  long,  or,  with 

5Jionr    field,   fifteen    miles. 

average    length    of    the 

r-known    glaciers   of    the 

b  from  :t,  to  5  miles;  but 

'  rity    of    the    Alpine 

'-  less  than  a  mile  in 

rhe  Aletsch  is  about 

wide,  but  most  of  the 

of  the  Alps  are  much 

far  larger  v'alley  glaciers  are 

in  the  Caucasus,  Hima- 

3ks,  southern  Andes,  and  the 

bountainsof  the  Alaskan  coast. 

Here  glaciers  20  lo  40  or  even 

more  than  50  miles  in  length 

are  found ;  and  widths  of  from  3 


Fig.  I  j3.  — Three  of  the  largest  Swiss  glaciers 
(in  black)  fnmpared  in  sixe  with  (he  Mubbud 
Glacier  in  Alaska. 


to  5  miles  are  not  uncommon. 
!  jir  glacier  of  .Alaska,  for  instance,  is  about  35  miles  long  and 
'  to  10  miles  wide,  the  total  area  of  Ihc  ice  surface  being  about 
350  square  miles.  Other  large  valley  glaciers  in  .Alaska  are  the 
Hubbard,  Seward,  Miles,  and  Columbia  (Figs.  122.  123.  125,  126). 

Tidal  Glaciers.  —  The  smaller  glaciers  terminate  only  slightly  below 
the  «now  line,  but  the  larger  ones  may  descend  far  below  it.     The 
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Flo.  1;*,  -An  iceberg  itrandfl  iit  (ow  licit.     The  pfirtiuD  below  the  <l()tlc<l  Hnc  i-,  mh- 
mcTEcd  when  the  ucbcrg  floats. 


Fic,  125. —  Map  ni  tirlal  and  hnd-cnding  termini  o[  Nuimtak  Glacier,  Alaska,  $huwing 
advBDCL-  frum  luou  tu  tuio.  submurinc  lopugraphy  of  Nunatak  Fiord,  and  twii  casctH- 
ing  glaciers  in  banking  vallc:>-s. 

their  ice  into  the  sea  as  icebergs.  This  is  true  of  the  Muir,  Taku, 
Hubbard,  Columbia,  and  other  Alaskan  glaciers.  Glaciers  terminat- 
ing in  the  sea  are  called  tibial  glaciers  (Figs.  125.  126,  130,  132). 
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iiickness  of  Ice  Streams.  —  Little  is  known  with  ref^ard  to  the 
ne«s  of  glaciers.     It  is  estimated  that  the  .Mpine  glaciers  attain 
j>th  of  from  Soo  to  i  joo  feet,  and  the  fronts  of  tidal  glaciers,  below 
iwtH  as  above  sea  level,  are  sometimes  900  to  1000  feet  high.     It  is 
»ble  that  the  great  ice  streams  like  the  Muir,  which  is  900  feet 
at  the  tnd,  are  much  thicker  than  the  Alpine  glaciers.     The 
Pacific  Glacier,  near  the  Muir,  is  known  to  have  been  over 
>fecl  thick  in  1894  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  from  the  terminus. 
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._. —Muir  Gbdct  in  iSui  and  In  lyij.    In  tSoz  tht  ice  >tri.-am  wus  neofb'  '400 

(cet  Uock  6^  mills  from  Lbr  terminus.     (Ltrft-hund  map  after  Keid,) 

It  is  probable  that  some  Alaskan  glaciers  reach  depths  in  excess  of 
iwo  feel;  yet»  since  ice  will  move  more  rapidly  with  increased 
pressure,  the  thicker  the  glacier,  the  greater  tendency  there  is  for  the 
KK  to  flow  down  the  valley,  and  hence  to  put  a  check  upon  the  depth. 
The  glacier  depth  is  normally  greatest  in  the  middle,  partly  because 
the  ice  surface  is  often  highest  there,  and  partly  because  the  valley 
depth  is  greatest  there.  .\t  the  margins  the  ice  may  thin  to  a  depth 
uf  but  a  few  feet.  The  forms  of  the  cross-section  will  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  valley  into  which  the  glacier  is  moulded. 
Its  lower  surface  has  the  curve  of  the  valley  bottom,  but  its  upper 
surface  is  variable.    It  may  be  a  straight  line,  though  usually  it  is 
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gently  curved  upward  toward  the  middle ;  and  in  the  zone  of  the  J 
sipator  it  curves  sharply  downward  near  the  marpins  (Fig.  119). 

Rate  of  Motion.  —  There  is  much  difference  in  the  rale  of  mo| 
of  valley  glaciers.     Some  of  the  smallest  are  aJmust.  if  not 
motionless,  while  large  glaciers  move  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  a  -__,_  . 
The  rate  of  motion  in  a  glacier  increases  from  the  margin  tou'udr 
the  center  (Fig.  1*7).     Thus  in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  Swiuserland,  tikA  : 
daily  rate  of  motion  in  summer  and  autumn  was  from  13  to  19I 
inches  near  the  sides,  and  much  less  at  the  margins,  while  in  the 
center  it  was  from  20  to  27  inches.     This  is  one  of  the  most  rapid^ 
moving,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  Swiss,  glaciers.     Reid  found  that  , 


Ftc.  07. —  Glacipr  in  the  Frrnch  .\lps,  ibuwioj;  more  npid  motion  near  center  than  at 
aides.     Elevatioa<f  in  mrten.     (Moujdn.  .MiniUire  d:  r.Ajrriculture  de  France.) 

the  Muir  Glacier,  near  its  end,  was  almost  if  not  quite  motionless 
at  the  sides,  but  rapidly  increased  in  rate  toward  the  center,  where 
its  motion  was  7  feet  a  day.  While  this  is  rapid  motion  for  a 
glacier,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  larger  glaciers  move  even 
faster;  and  some  of  the  tongues  extending  to  the  sea  from  the 
Greenland  ice  sheet  flow  at  a  rate  of  60  to  75  feet  a  day.  Childs 
Glacier  in  .Maska  moved  at  the  rate  of  S  to  40  feet  a  day  in  1910 
(Fig.  12S),  but  in  the  previous  year  it  was  mo\'ing  at  the  rate  of  only 
4  to  6  feel  a  tlay. 

Jt  L^  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  of  rate  of  flow  of 
a  glacier  from  top  to  IxJttom,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bas;il  layers  are  retarded  by  friction.     Measurements  made  by  Tyn- 
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'  dall  near  the  side  of  a  glacier  showed  a  decrease  in  movement  down- 
ward.    Ii  cannol  be  said,  however,  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  change 

,  in  rate  in  the  glacier  as  a  whole  is  definitely  determined  by  this  obser- 

I  ntion. 

The  rate  of  motion  varies  with  the  supply,  being  greatest  in  those 
gliders  which  have  large  supply.  Il  also  varies  with  the  slope,  though 
it  is  not  true  that  the  steepest  glaciers  flow  fastest,  because  steep 
TaJie}.'5  are  apt  to  be  small  and  with  small  ice  supply,  while  many 
large  valleys,  with  moderate  slope,  have  so  large  a  supply  that  there 
u  rapid  ice  flow. 

^F  There  is  also  a  variation  with  the  tfmi>craturt*,  for  the  ice  flows 
itcst  when  near  the  freezing  point.  Thus  the  glacier  is  thought  by 
jnme  to  move  faster  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  variation  from 
adc  to  centre,  mentioned  above,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  friction,  and 
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Hjy    bri'Itt?:  over  Copper   Rivgr,    Aiank.!,  covtinfi  $1,400,000,  whlch  Was 
(brealcned  by  the  advance  of  Chiids  Glacier  in  1910. 


to  the  thinness  at  the  edge.  Since  friction  retards  motion,  the  nature 
of  the  valley  floor  has  influence  on  the  rate  of  motion,  as  irregularities 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream  have  on  the  flow  of  the  water.  Still  another 
influence  on  rale  of  flow  is  the  presence  of  debris  in  the  ice.  When 
heavily  charged  with  rock  fragments  flowage  is  retarded. 

Advance  and  Recession.  —  The  i>()sition  of  the  end  of  a  glacier 
is  determined  by  the  balance  between  supply  and  wastage.  It  can 
rarely  happen  that  so  delicate  a  balance  will  be  able  to  maintain  an 
ice  front  at  a  given  point  for  a  long  period  of  time,  for,  with  climatic 
change  from  year  to  year,  the  supply  may  var>',  or  the  rate  of  ablation 
may  var>*.  This  gives  rise  to  fluctuations  in  the  ice  front,  some  of 
ihtm  minute  and  seasonal,  some  of  notable  extent. 

Cycles  of  Advance  and  Recession,  —  At  the  present  time  there 
stems  to  be  a  general  condition  of  wastage,  and  ice  fronts  are,  in  the 
main,  in  recession.     This  has  been  true  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
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Caucasus  for  several  decades,  ihough  prior  to  1855  there  were  ad- 
vances. The  Alaskan  glaciers,  and  those  of  nlher  regions,  are,  in 
general,  thought  to  be  in  recession.  There  arc  reasons  for  believing 
it  probable  that  there  are  cycles  of  advance  and  recession,  due,  per- 
haps, to  climatic  variations ;  and  careful  records  are  now  being  kept 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  cause  for  variations  in  the  position  of 
glacier  fronts. 

Advance  interrupting  Recession.  —  Even  during  periods  of  general 
recession  indi\idual  glaciers  may  advance,  as  the  Vernagtferner  in  the 


The.  ISQ. —  Vi'  '       '    i  I  i!rj?n  Glacier.  .\Uska.  (mm  the  same  point  before  and  alter  •  iwo- 
Diil'.  .iiV'.iiiLt;.     At  /f  (he  ice  wai  iioo  feet  thick  after  the  advance. 


Austrian  Tyro!  has  done,  and  as  the  Yakutat  Bay  glaciers  have 
since  i()oi.  In  the  latter  case  the  3d\ance  has  been  due  to  the  ava- 
lanching  of  great  masses  of  snow  into  the  glacier  reservoirs  during  the 
vigorous  earthquakes  of  iSqq.  This  s{>asmodic  and  great  addition 
to  the  supply  has  started  a  wave  of  advance  which,  sweejjing  rapitlly 
down  the  glacier,  has  pushed  forward  the  fronts  of  glaciers  that  were 
hitherto  receding.  In  one  case  a  glacier  front,  the  Hidden  Glacier, 
was  pushed  foniard  two  miles  in  a  brief  iiiler\'al  of  time.  Another 
advanced  a  mile  in  nine  or  ten  months,  ^hich  is  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  20  feet  a  day  (Fig.  tag). 
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Rates  of  Recession.  —  When  gladers  whose  ends  are  on  the  land 
arc  receding,  the  rate  is  less  rapid,  for  the  recession  can  go  no  faster 
than  ablation  removes  the  ice.  Before  its  advance  the  Hidden  Gb- 
cier  was  receding  at  the  rate  of  between  one-half  and  one  foot  a  day 
as  an  average  for  6  years.  This  rate  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  recession  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  A  tidal  glacier  may  re- 
cede even  much  faster  when  the  supply  diminishes,  for  the  discharge 
of  ice  in  the  form  of  icebergs  is  more  rapid  than  that  through  melting 
alone.  Thus  Nunatak  Glacier,  in  .^aska,  had  an  average  daily  reces- 
sion during  6  years,  lietween  1S99  and  1905,  of  about  2^  feet ;  Muir 
Glacier,  between  1892  and  1913,  receded  at  an  average  rate  of  over 
5^  feet  a  day,  and  Grand  Pacihc  Glacier  for  two  months  in  the  summer 
of  1912  receded  at  the  rate  of  80  to  120  feet  a  day  (Figs.  126,  130). 

Ice  Structure.  —  As  has  been  stated,  glacier  ice  is  coarsely  crystal- 
line. The  ice  is  not  uniform  throughout,  but  is  veined  and  stratified. 
Some  of  the  differences  are  due  to  the  size  of  crystals,  some  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  included  air  bubbles,  and  some  to  layers  of 
included  debris.  Verj'  often  layers  or  veins  of  clear,  transparent  ice 
reflect  a  blue  color  and  are  called  blue  veins,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  opaque,  whitish  ice. 

The  cause  for  the  veining  of  glacier  ice  Ls  not  perfectly  understood, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  cause  is  different  from  glacier  to  glacier 
and  from  i)lace  to  place  in  the  same  glacier,  .\mong  the  causes  for 
veining  are  (u)  freezing  in  cracks  which  have  been  filled  with  water; 
(b)  stratification  in  the  snow  fields;  (r)  differential  motion  and  shear- 
ing, due  to  the  fact  that  ice  moves  at  different  rates  in  its  different 
parts.  The  bands  and  veins  of  different  kinds  of  ice  are  often  greatly 
contorted,  as  layers  of  metamorphic  rocks  are,  showing  that,  after 
formation,  they  have  been  subjected  to  plastic  motion.  They  lie 
at  ail  angles  in  glaciers,  from  horizontal  to  vertical. 

Surface  Features.  —  The  surface  of  a  valley  glacier  is  a  snow- 
covered  waste  above  the  snow  line ;  but  in  the  zone  of  the  dissipator 
it  assumes  greater  variety.  Here  the  veined  structure  is  revealed, 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  burden  of  rock  material,  and  the  surface  is 
broken  more  or  less  by  fissures  or  cracks.  In  summer  an  ice  surface 
itself  is  granular  and  crumbles,  for  ablation  has  weathered  out  the 
crystal  grains  so  that  they  adhere  loosely,  if  at  alt.  Immediately 
beneath,  however,  is  massive  ice,  though  water  is  sinking  into  this 
Tee  in  the  p*ires  and  between  the  cr)'stal  faces. 

MouUns  and  Surface  Melting.  —  As  the  ice  melts  there  are  innu- 
merable tiny  streamlets,  which,  uniting,  sometimes  give  rise  to  small, 
short  streams ,  but  these  soon  find  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
a  moulin,  which  the  running  water  may  enlarge  so  as  to  form  a  large 
pit  in  the  bottom  of  a  roughly  circular  area  —  resembling  a  sink  hole 
of  a  limestone  country.  The  water  that  falls  into  the  moulin  may 
cascade  to  the  glacier  bottom,  or  may  find  escape  along  a  chajmel  in 
the  ice.     Beneath  the  ice  it  may  e.xcavate  pot  holes  in  the  rock. 
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3e  of  which  are  called  giant  kettles  or  cauldrons.  Such  pot  holes 
ay  be  seen  at  Lucerne.  Near  the  front  and  margins  innumerable 
streamlets  run  down  the  steep  ice  slojjes  to  the  bordering  land. 
During  the  summer  days  the  ice  surface  may  waste  from  i  to  4 
inches  a  day. 
Glacier  Wells  and  Rock  Tables.  —  The  presence  of  rock  fragments 
I  the  glacier  surface  often  clearly  shows  that  ablation  is  rapid.  If  a 
nent  is  small  enough  to  be  warmed  through  on  e.xj^osurc  to  the 
3.  it  will  melt  its  way  into  the  ice ;  and  it  is  not  uncommunly  the 
case  that  the  ice  surface  is  pitted  by  little  circular  wells,  at  the  bottoms 
of  which  lie  small  stones  or  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  mud.  On  the  other 
band,  if  the  fragment  is  too  large  to  be  warmed  through,  it  protects 
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the  ice  beneath  from  melting.  Then  as  the  ice  surface  melts  down, 
this  part  is  left  standing  with  a  rock  cap,  forming  a  glarier  table.  As 
the  ice  pedcital  melts  the  stone  slides  ofT,  leaving  an  ice  pyramid, 
which  then  slowly  melts  away.  A  similar  change  takes  place  when 
sand  or  mud  accumulates  in  a  depression  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  pro- 
t<ct  the  ice.  Then,  \vith  further  melting,  a  sand  ur  mud-covered 
pyramid  or  ridge  is  left,  from  which  the  loose  material  is  later  washed 
away. 

Crerasses.  — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  a  glacier  surface 
O  the  crevasse^  a  yawning  fissure  extending  down  into  the  ice.  The 
crevaa^-is-  due  to  a  straining  of  the  ice  to_the  rupture  pjjint.  It 
starts  as  a  mere  crack,  then  is  wiOehed^yTurthcr  pulling  apart  and 
tw  melting.  If  we  think  of  the  ice  as  a  plastic  inass  with  a  brittle  or 
&  rigid  cru-st,  it  is  easy  to  see  thai,  as  the  under  ice  flows,  the  rigid  ice 
that  is  borne  along  by  it  will  be  rui)turcd  when  subjected  to  slraiiiing. 
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It  is  also  easy  to  set  Ihai  there  will  he  a  limiting  deplh  for  the 
vassiiig,  for  it  cannot  extend  into  the  plastic  ice  below.  Crevi 
we  but  200  or  ^00  feel  deep,  and  commonly  less  (Figs.  131,  132). 

The  abundance  of  crevasses  varies  with  ihe  amount  and  rate  of  ' 
straining.    In  rapidly  flowing  glaciers,  even  on  a  regular  bed, 
is  great  erevassiiig,  and  the  glacier  may  be  so  broken  as  to  be  i| 
sable  from  one  sifle  to  the  other.     By  melting,  the  surface 
transformed  to  a  ma/e  of  ridges,  pinnacles,  and  seracs,  with  IB 
vening  yawning  crevasses.     A   simitar  condition   appears  where  j 
glacier  flows  over  a  sharp  incline  in  the  valley  btd,  giving  rise  to  whit ' 
is  called  an  if e  fail  or  an  irr  caseadf.     Such  ice  falls  int<'qu>se  seric 
obstacles  to  travel  over  a  glacier  surface.     Below  the  ice  cascade  ! 
crevasses  may  be  close<l  again,  or,  if  not,  their  Imttoms  are  Sioi 
reached  by  the  general  lowering  of  the  surface  through  ablation. 

Crevasses  also  develop  through  the  strain  introduced  by  diflerentid 
motion,  and  indi\idual  crevasses  may  apix»ar  in  any  part  of  the 
glacier.    There  is  often  a  z<jne  of  crevassing  extending  from  the  sic 
out  toward  the  center  of  the  glacier  as  a  result  of  the  mttre  rapid  raL 
of  motion  in  the  center.     This  exerts  a  strain  at  an  angle  with  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  glacier,  and  the  ice  is  ]>ulled  apart  by  the 
tension,  giving  rise  to  fissures  at  right  angles  to  the  strain.     Th^ 
these  crevasses  ]>oint  up  the  glacier  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^  to 
direction  of  motiun.     These  fissures  are  sometimes  developed  in  su 
numbers  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  passage  over  the  glacier  surfac 

Any  tension  sufficient  to  rupture  brittle  surface  ice  may  devcio 
crevasses.    Such  strains  may  lie  set  up  either  by  differential  motion) 
the  tJowing  lower  ice,  or  by  to[M>graphic  influence  of  the  slope  at 
motion  of  the  rigid  upper  ice.     Under  the  multitude  of  conditio^ 
of  movement  and  topograjihy  affecting  glaciers  there  are  innumcrat 
detailed  causes  for  crevassing.     A  glacier  that  is  stagnant  and  unc 
vassed  may,  upon  being  forced  to  move,  liecome  greatly  crevasscdj 
the  advancing  Vukutat   Buy  glaciers  were.     The  thrust  may  e\l 
cause  horizontal  or  thrust  faulting  in  the  ice.  and  the  rigid  margin  I 
an  advancing  glacier  may  l>e  broken  into  fragments,  which,  with 
continuation  of  the  push,  fall  from  the  sides  as  detached  ice  bJoc 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  discharge  of  icebergs  from  the  facc< 
a  tidal  glacier. 

Crevasses  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  glacie 
They  occur  also  in  the  neve  and  on  the  glacier  above  the  snow  line. 
In  such  positions  the  snow  often  partly  or  completely  covers  them  and 
hides  them  from  view.     This  is  one  of  the  dangers  which  moimtfiiiieo|^H 
must  guard  against  when  travelling  above  the  snow  line.  ^H 

Transportation  of  Rock  Material.  —  Rock  fragments  are  supplied 
to  glaciers  for  transportation  in  several  ways.  Some  is  blowti  in  by 
Ihe  wind,  and  still  more  falls  from  the  valley  sides,  where  the  rock 
fragments  are  loosened  by  weathering.  Far  greater  quantities  come 
with  the  snow  in  avalanches.     Thus  rock  fragments,  of  varying  sixe, 
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arc  scattered  through  the  ice  of  a  valJey  Racier,  the  quantity  va_^. 
according  to  conditions.  To  this  supply  of  rock  fragments  the  glac 
adds  slill  more,  which  it  picks  up  itself  from  its  bc<i.    Some  of  the 


FM.  133.  —  LMbrifr-latlen  basal  ice  of  Hubbard  Glacier,   Maska     Such  ice  is  especially 
effective  in  Rlacinl  erosion. 
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fragments  are  plucked  loose  by  the  powerful  thrust  of  the  ice,  and 
some  are  ground  off  by  the  scouring  of  the  valley  bottom  as  the 
moving  ice  drags  rock  fragments  over  it.  When  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  a  glacier,  they  are  prevailingly  angular. 

Unlike  the  other  agents  of  transportation  ice  carries  rock  fragment 
irrespective  of  size.  .A  Ixnilder  tons  in  weight  may  be  transporie 
side  by  side  with  a  grain  of  sand  or  clai 
There  is  no  such  asst)rlment  according 
si/.e  and  specific  gravity  as  is  a  necessar 
result  of  transportation  by  wind  and  runnii 
water. 

The  Supply  of  Debris.  —  Owing  to  the' 
nature  of  the  stmrce  of  the  rock  fragments, 
the  debris  in  a  valley  glacier  is  carried  mainly 
(a)  near  the  bottom.  (6)  at  or  near  the  top, 
though  there  is  (c)  some  rock  material  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  incorporated  in 
the  ice  when  it  was  formed  out  of  the  snow. 
The  debris  at  the  surface  is  especially  abun- 
dant because  it  settles  there  from  the  air  and 
falls  from  the  clitTs.  It  cannot  sink  to  the 
base  of  the  ice,  and  that  which  falls  into 
crevasses  goes  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
Tbe^'^rall^raHJbri"  >cc.  and  is  soon  exposed  at  the  surface  again 
n.v,  ■!  (iiiberi )        when  ablation  lowers  the  surface  to  the  cretj 
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Fio.  1^.  —  Sbnibs  gTD«rui|[  in  iiUutitiii  mitraiacon  Grinccll  Glacier.  Alaska. 

or  near  the  bollom»  because  there  are  no  such  uprising  currents  as  in 
rivtrs.  Yet  there  is  some  uprising,  and  bottom  debris  is,  therefore, 
brought  up  into  the  ice,  especially  near  the  front  and  the  margins 

The  D4bris-covered  Terminus.  —  Above  the  snow  line  little  debris 
is  seen  on  the  glacier  surface,  for  it  is  buried  by  the  snowfall.     In  the 
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dissipator,  however,  it  is  brought  ioio  view  ixhI  often  into 
Rock  frajjments  are  scattered  all  over  the  surface,  but  are 
ab«ndant  near  the  margins  where  they  have  fallen  from  the  riicfr 
cliffs.    The  proiectiun  given  by  these  zones  of  rock  frajfments  cat 
them  tn  form  ridges  which  seem  to  he  ridce?  of  debris,  but  are 
ice  ridges,  thinly  vtaeered  with  >t  debris  (Fig.  ij 

Moraines  on  the  Ice.  —  TB*.  a  glacier  is 

meraint.    The   bands  near  the   margins  ot   the  glacier  are 
moraines.    They   are  supplied    chiefly   by   mechanically 
material  which  falU  from  the  valley  walls,  but  some  of  the 
in  lateral  moraines  is  supplied  by  the  uprising  of  ice  layers  nc 
margins  of  the  glader. 

Bands  of  medial  moraines  (Fig.  121^  often  extend  down  the  cent 
part  of  a  valley  glacier,  sttme  of  them  representing  the  iulLTdl  morii 


Flc.  137.  —  GUda]  boulden,  the  uiie  on  the  left  from  ttU  dcp<>^l  in  central  New  ^ 
one  on  the  right  from  I  be  GrecDland  kv  &bcct. 


of  tributary  or  uniting  glaciers.     Sometimes  there  are  several 
of  medial  moraines,  each  marking  the  incoming  of  a  branch  highe 
up.     Other  medial  moraines  come  from  buried  rock  knobs,  being 
exposed  at  the  surface  farther  down  the  glacier  by  ablation. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Alaska,  so  much  debris  is  incorporated  in  the 
glacier  that  ablation  concentrates  it  in  a  uniform  sheet,  completely 
hiding  the  surface  of  the  ice  with  a  coat  of  ablation  moraine  (Figs. 

US'  '.^^)- 

Moraine  Deposited  by  Melting  Ice.  —  The  rock  fragments  in  the 
base  of  the  glacier  constitute  the  ground  moraine.  As  the  glader 
moves  forward  to  its  front,  where  it  terminates  by  melting,  it  brings 
up  to  the  front  a  large  part  of  the  moraine  load,  though  some  is 
removed  by  the  running  water  of  the  melting  ice  before  it  reaches  the 
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front.  The  ice  at  the  front  melts  and  flows  away  as  running  water, 
but  it  can  carry  with  it  only  a  part  of  the  rock  load  that  the  ice  bears. 
This  falls  to  the  base  of  the  glaciers,  and  there  buiids  up  a  deposit, 
called  the  termitnil  moraitie.  If  the  ice  front  remains  in  approxi- 
mately one  i>osition  for  a  long  enough  period,  a  very  considerable 
dejwsil  may  be  made.  Terminal  moraines  of  some  extinct  glaciers 
of  large  size  in  the  Alpine  valleys  are  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high. 
Deposits  by  Valley  Glaciers.  —  Being  an  agent  of  crositm  and  trans- 
portation, glaciers  are  necessarily  al.so  agents  of  deposition.  Since 
the  ice  is  ultimately  transformed  to  water,  both  ice  and  water  are 
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involved  in  the  deposition  of  glacier-borne  debris.  Those  accumu- 
lations made  by  the  ice  are  gUcial  licposits;  those  made  by  the  glacier- 
supplied  waters  are  called  i^lado-JluviaiiU  dr/>outs.  The  term  glacuil 
driji  is  often  applied  to  these  ice  and  ice-born-rivcr  deposits. 

Boulder  Clay  or  Till.  —  The  deposits  made  directly  by  the  ice  are 
characterized  by  their  heterogeneous  nature.  Both  large  and  small 
fragments  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same  deposit,  with  little  or  no 
assortment.  There  is,  therefore,  an  absence  of  stratification,  though 
there  may  be  a  rough  lamination  due  to  the  effects  of  ice  motion. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  glacier  glides  along  its  bed,  there  is  much 
day,  and  the  deposit  is  often  called  bouider  clay,  indicating  that  the 
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Shcyca  of  GlaciBl  BartduL  —The  sliapes  id  ihtt  stones  in   the 
boalder  day  are  ciistiacthT;     Tboogh  prrvutin^y  angular  when_ 
supplied  to  the  ioe,  tbcy  we  abmkdmto  faceted,  or  sokd^sut 
fonn  (Fig.  137).    They  itwally  bear  gbdal  scntcfacs  or  str 
deed  tliey  are  so  diffeient  froni  strearo-ironi  or  saod-blasted 
tiiat  Uiey  may  be  fHstingni^hfd  at  a  jbnoe,  e%*CQ  in  the 
and  tikdurated  ^adal  t£U  of  past  agn.    Snch  glacier-dcnved 
made  from  boulder  day  or  tfll  are  called  InffcCe,  and  are 
tified  by  the  presence  of  sobanf^uUr.  suuted.  f^Ucial  boulders. 

Grovad  Moraine.  —  When  a  gbder  has  abandoned  a  \i 
ttU  occur  in  a  sheet  spread  over  the  regioo  occupied  b>-  the 
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onl  mna  of  stnti&ed  icnvcb  i»sic4efc(r  sumrandcd  by  ansiniified  tiU. 


having  been  left  there  when  the  ice  melted.  The  till  sheets  repn 
that  part  of  the  moraine  in  and  under  the  ice  that  was  not  cai 
away  by  streams  when  the  ice  melted.  It  is  sometimes  called 
ground  morainf,  and  in  rtrgions  occupied  by  \"alley  glaciers  is 
commonly  verj-  thick.  It  may.  in  fact,  fail  to  even  N-eneer  the 
rock,  and  may  be  represented  primarily  by  boulders  and  little  pock 
in  depressions,  the  rest  having  been  carried  away  wheo  the  ice  melti 
or  by  later  erosion. 

Terminal  Moraine.  — The  medial  and  lateral  moraines,  also 
cttd   to   the   valley  bottom,  occasionally  form   prominent   lines 
nwiraine,  composed  of  angular  fragments  among  which   are  m; 
booldcnt.     There  are  also  terminal  moraines,  marking  the  sites  of  halt 
in  the  receding  ice.    These  moraines  are  formed  partly  by  the  f; 
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of  fragments  from  the  ice  front,  partly  by  the  clraRKing  forward  of 
debri.s  beneath  the  thin  ice  terminus,  though,  judf^ing  from  conditions 
U)  lix-ing  glaciers,  the  latter  is  a  less  effective  cause  for  terminal  moraines 
than  the  former  (Fig.  i.0). 

Lateral  Moraine.  —  The  process  of  dragging  beneath  the  ice  by 
lateral  shove  may  also  help  to  accentuate  lateral  moraine  deposits, 
which  arc  often  ven'  pronounced  in  valleys  formerly  occupied  by 
jiladers.  Runuinj;  water  is  another  factor  at  work  in  the  deposit  of 
both  tcrminaJ  and  lateral  moraines,  so  that  they  are  often  complex 
fc<ith  in  form  and  in  composition. 

GUcio-fluviatUe  Deposits.  —  There  is  some  lateral  drainage  in  the 
sa11c\-  between  the  glacier  and  the  mountains,  and  here  complex  mar- 
ginal deposits  arc  made,  which  may  later  be  interpreted  as  lateral 
moraines.     There  is  alst>  drainage  beneath  the  ice.  for  the  multitude 
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Fsc    i4r&  —  Sn  Ma^ltan  Rlai-itT  which  rcatlvanccd  and  cover^ii  ils  corllcr  Rfjivcl  dejxnJls. 
\^~hFn  il  inelu>.  a  auperpusilton  uf  till  upon  slratiricil  drill  will  be  fuiinil. 

■"'•■  on  the  glacier  surface,  descending  through  moulins,  forms  a 
iciai  drainage  of  importance.     This  drainage  emerges  from  near 
liter  of  small  valley  glaciers,  and  from  near  the  margins  of  larger 
(s,  often  flowing  as  \nolcnt  torrents,  heavily  laden  with  sedi- 
ment.     Their  volume,  which  is  greatest  in  summer,  and  increa.s€S 
with  the  daytime  melting,  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  result  of  melting 
of  the  glacier,  though  some  may  be  contributed  from  land  streams 
'iescending  the  mountain  slopes  (Figs.  80,  i^g,  140). 

Rock  Flour.  —  The  sediment  load  is  given  to  the  water  as  the 
ice  melts  and  loosens  rock  fragments  which  it  is  carrying.  A  large 
port  of  the  sediment  is  derived  from  the  basal  layers,  where  there  is 
much  finely  ground  rock,  called  rock  jiour.  The  streams  bear  so 
much  of  this  rock  flour  that  they  are  clouded  with  it,  and  retain  a  por- 
tion of  the  fine  sediment  even  when  standing  for  a  time.  The  streams 
issuing  from  most  valley  glaciers  are  so  milky  in  colour  from  the  quan- 
tity of  finely  ground  rock  floiu*  in  suspension,  that  their  water  has 
been  called  g/<K«T  mUk.     In  some  regions,  where  the  rocks  have  a 
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strong  colour,  or  the  load  is  excessive,  the  glacial  streams  are  discolour 
brown,  or  other  colour. 

The  Reason  for  Deposition.  —  The  glacial  streams  are  at  timtt^ 
such  torrents  that  they  bring  from  their  ice  caves,  or  tunnels,  stfl 
and  even  small  boulders,  as  well  as  rock  flour  and  sand, 
torrents  rush  these  materials  along,  rapidly  rounding  them  byj 
lion,  one  can  hear  them  bumping  tL>gether  as  they  roll  ale 
stream   bed.     When   confined   within   an   ice   tunnel,   and 
head  of  water  from  up  the  glacier,  the  glacial  streams  can  brii 
of  the  ice  a  volume  of  sediment  which  cannot  be  transported 
the  slopes  of  the  valley.     Consequently,  dejKisil  quickly  cor 
and  an  alluvial  fan  is  started  with  the  apex  at  the  ice  tunnel. 
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this  fan  the  stream  spreads  in  a  multitude  of  distributaries  which 
with  their  smalltr  volume  are  the  seats  of  still  more  dejwsit  (Figs. 
So.  141)- 

Outwash  Gravel  Plains.  —  Such  a  dept>sit,  called  an  outivash  gr> 
pttxin,  or  vtilUy  train,  may  spread  over  the  valley  bottom  from  side 
to  side  and  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  scores  of  feet.  It  is  stratified, 
and  the  gravel  is  coarsest  near  the  glacier,  where  the  stones  may  be  a 
foot  or  two  in  diameter,  and  it  may  grade  down  to  a  sand  plain.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  it  is  a  gravel  plain  with  well-rounded  stones,  and 
crossed  by  numerous  channelways.  Very  often  the  alluvial  fan  grows 
upward  over  the  terminus  of  the  glacier.  bur>ing  the  ice,  especially 
where  it  has  reached  a  state  of  stagnation.  Later  melting  of  the 
buried  ice  gives  rise  to  pits,  hollows,  and  kettle-shaped  depressioi 


Alukm. 


in  the  outwash  gravel  plain.     Such  a  feature  is  called  a  pUtai  plain 
(Fig.  142). 

Marginal  L^kes  and  their  Deposits.  —  Al  the  margins  of  valley 
and  »'i«imi.tnt  ^'^it'ier^  small  lakes  are  sometime*;  hehl  in  l>et\veen  the 
the  land  (Fig.  143).  like  the  Berg  Lakes  of  Itering  Glacier  in 
-I  (PI.  IV).  those  al  the  borders  of  Malaspina  Glacier  near  the 
Chaix   Hills,   and    the  Margelen 
Sec  iii  Alctsch  Glacier  in  Swtzcr- 
Unil.    The\'  often  drain  out  over 
Adjaofnt  cols  or  eUc  beneath  tlic 
ice,  in  the  latter   case   causing; 
dainictive  floods.    In  these  mar- 
^iniil  lakes  the  streams  from  the 
glacier    deix>sit     sediment,    and 
when  the  irbcier  melts  and  tlie 
Uke  .  .  these  form  de- 

posiu '  .v. 

These  are  some  of  the  princj- 

luf  ''laciofluviatile  deposits  con- 

i  with  valley  Rlaciers;   but 

:.re  other  forms,  whose  de- 

i'm  is  taken  up  among  the 

^^►rjsiis  of  continental  glaciers. 


Pic.  14J.  —  MaivifuU  lakes  brtw«ea  an  AUakan 
^icier  and  Ks  tcrtniiia]  mcmint:. 
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■roSMMi  by  VaUer  GUdcrs.  —  Valleys  Uut  (uvv  been 
In*  ^adcn  show  many  signs  of  powerful  gbdaJ  crosioa. 
tie  pebbles  and  boolders  that  wtrc  left  br  tbc  glacier  are  poGsl 
striated  by  the  attritioo  to  vhicb  tlkey  have  been  subjected  as 
have  beeBgroand  against  one  another  or  against  the  \-alley  boc' 
rodu  o<  tlK  raliey  floor  and  sides  are  iike^wise  polished,  stml 
gTocn-cd  (Fig.  144).    It  is  as  if  a  great  sandpaper,  studded 
rocfc  frapnents,  and  pressed  heavily  do«m  on  the  v-alley  ' 
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been  dragged  o\Tr  iL     Here  and  thnv,  too,  are  places 
bk>cfcs  of  rock  ha\-e  been  torn  o^  bodily 
britics  of  the  rock  Boor  are  smoothed 


or^iK:Arti(r^:,i4S). 
and  rounded  into 


curves,  and  dome-shaped  bosses,  known  as  nxhts  motikmiUts  or  i 


bodes. 


Because  of  the  steepness  and  plucked  character  of  the  lee 
slope,  they  look  rough  from  that  side,  but  the  name  was  giveaj 
the  basts  of  their  smooth  appearance  as  seen  from  the  abraded  1 
(Fig-  146). 

These  features  are  so  characteristic  that  one  can  leB  of  the  presence 
of  former  gUdcrs  from  5.uch  signs  alone.     Coupled  with  this  a 
fact  that  streams  from  the  gladcrs  are  burdened  with  rock  flow : 
partly  ground-up  rock,  whfle  the  lower  layers  of   the  glader 
charged  with  rock  fragments.    These  pfaeiMoietu  make  it  dear 
glftciers  are  eroding  their  beds,  though  at  what  rate  cannot  yet  be  told. 
Ifet,  Chough  the  rate  be  er\'«r  so  slight,  if  it  proceeds  through 
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enough  time*,  it  will  be  competent  to  notably  deepen  and  broaden 
valley,  as  Iht-  slow  work  of  rivers  and  weatherinR  can. 

Characteristics  of  Ice-sculptured  Valleys.  —  There  are  clear 
oinclusivt:  evidences  that  time  has  not  been  lacking,  for  there 
features  characteristic  of  Rlaciated  regions  that  admit  of  no 
explanation  than  that  of  profound  deepening  and  broadening  «_ 
valleys  by  gladal  erosion.  Of  these  features  one  is  the  I'-shapc  oflliie 
glaciated  valle\'s  (Fig.  147)  where  the  sides  are  sleep,  as  in  you&g 
valleys,  but  the  valley  bottom  is  broad  and  more  tike  that  of 
maturity.     No    known    process   of  river  work  will  produce    such  ft 
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l-fo    147  —  L  jjMpeil  vkOo*  ia  AlBsks. 


valley.     The    projecting   and  overlapping  spurs  that  charact 
steep-sidc<i  valleys  in  the  stage  of  youth  are  truncated,  and  in 
cases  even  eniscd,  by  the  powerful  erosion  of  the  glacier  iFig.  i 
Some  of  these  glaciated  valleys  are  so  straight  that  in  .\laska  lhe\ 
have  been  called  itintiJs  <Fig.  154). 

Hangios   Valleys   —  In   valleys   «*ith   these  pecuKarities   there  is 
a  pecuhar  roKiti.vi  Ivtwren  tri»iuTary  and  main  valleys.     A  normai 

irics  entering  the  main  valley; 
'  \K  177^ ;  hut  in  glaciated  vail 
ley  hundreds,  or  ev 
-  i:it  ::lj.:::  \j..:,>  bottom.     Such  a  v 
In  it  a  stream  tiows  with  a  certain  slope, 
..v,....^  .,,^  .,|-  o.  (he  hanging  \^llcy.  finds  an  abrupt  cha: 
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in  slope  down  which  it  \ca\ys  in  a  single  fall  or  in  a  series  of  cascades 
to  the  main  valley  bottom.  It  is  a  wholly  inexplicable  phenomenon 
on  any  theory  of  river  erosion,  but  iinds  ready  explanation  under  the 
theory  of  glacial  erosion  (Fii5S.  150,  151). 

This  explanation  is  that  before  the  advent  of  the  glaciers  there  were 
valleys,  the  tributaries  entering  the  main  valley  with  accordant  grade 

(p,  177),  as  the)'  should.     Then 
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Fio.  150.  —  RclatiansKiiJRof  lribular>' kUu^cts 
U>  tunning  valleys.    <.\ft?r  Davis  ) 


both  main  and  tributar>*  valleys 
were  occupied  by  glaciers  which 
broadened  and  deepened  them, 
hut  eroded  the  main  valley  the 
most.  WTien  the  ice  disappeared, 
the  tributaries  were  discordant, 
and  the  depth  of  the  main  valley 
below  the  mouth  of  the  tributary- 
is  the  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  lowered  by  glacial 
erosion  in  excess  of  the  lowering 
of  the  tributar>'.  In  some  cases 
this  discordance  indicates  gladal 
erosion  of  1000  to  2000  feet,  ac- 
companying which  was  notable 
broadening. 

In  the  recent  geological  past 
valley  glaciers  have  been  far  more  extensive  than  now  in  many 
regions:  in  Alaska,  Patagonia,  New  Zealand,  the  Alps,  Norway, 
and  many  other  places.  During  this  period  powerful  glaciers,  com- 
pared with  which  the  largest  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  mere  pygmies, 
ploughed  along  through  the  mountain  valleys  for  many  thousands 
of  years.  It  would  seem  strange  if  such  glaciers  failed  to  produce 
notable  changes.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  that  the  assemblage 
of  forms  here  described  arc  common  to  all  such  regions  of  former 
great  glaciers,  while  they  are  not  characteristic  features  of  regions 
that  were  not  glaciated.  The  great  majority  of  students  of  glacial 
phenomena  accept  the  evidence  as  conclusive  that  glaciers  have 
been  among  the  powerful  agents  of  erosion.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  still  some  who  arc  unwilling  to  accept  the  evidence;  so  at  an 
earlier  lime  there  were  some  who  long  held  out  against  the  evidence 
that  streams  eroded  their  own  valleys.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
failure  to  accept  the  proofs  of  gladal  erosion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
best-known  glaciers  are  among  the  weakest.  To  use  these  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  as  a  basis  for  interpretation  of  the  power  of  great  gladcrs 
is  quite  like  using  a  sluggish,  modern  brook  as  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Colorado  Canyon. 

The  full  acceptance  of  the  evidence  of  powerful  glacial  erosion  carries 
with  it  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  it  a  very  profound  influence  in 
shaping  the  topography  of  many  mountain  regions  of  former  great 
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glaciers.  Deep  valleys  have  been  eroded  and  the  mountain  topog- 
raphy sharpened.  According  to  Penck  and  BrQckner  the  present- 
day  topography  of  the  Alps  is  profoundly  modified,  and  in  places 
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Fig  151.  —  Arconlant  ami  hansinft  valleyn.  Vjtper  view  (I)ucliw)  ^howM  Klondike  River 
joininx  the  Yukon  in  tbc  never-Kladatcd  district  near  Dawson.  Lower  view  shows  & 
tMnginK  valley  in  College  Fiord,  Alaska,  made  by  ({luial  etu»K>D- 

determined,  by  glacial  erosion.  Many  thousands  of  waterfalls  occur 
where  the  streams  from  hanging  tributaries  descend  the  steepened 
slope  of  the  main  valleys,  perhaps  the  most  noted  being  the  falls  of 
the  Yoscmite  (PI.  IX).* 
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The  Cirque  or  Kar.  —  Another  noteworthy  feature  of  glaciated 
mountain  regions  is  the  cirque  or  kar,  an  amphithealre-iikc  valley  ^ith 
steeply  rising  waits  (Figs.  152,  153).  Other  names  used  for  this 
form  are  corrie  in  Scotland,  botn  in  Norway,  cwm  in  Wales,  oule  in 
the  Pyrenees,  caldarc  and  zanoga  in  the  Carpalhians.  Cirques  are 
apparently  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  glaciers,  eating  backward  at 
their  heads.  The  exact  nature  of  the  process  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, hut  it  seems  to  be  partly  the  erosive  action  of  the 
downsliding  snow  against  the  drque  walls,  and  partly  the  scouring 


Fic.  152.  — Cirques  in  ibc  Rocky  Mouolaitu.     (Dartoo) 

at  the  base  of  the  slopes  by  outward  motion  of  the  ice  that 
forms  beneath  the  snow.  At  the  base  of  the  slopes  the  snow 
accumulates  and  here  there  is  probably  a  downward,  plunging 
motion,  sharply  eroding  and  deei«;ning  the  valley  bottom  near 
the  cliff  base.  This  outward  movement  is  indicated  by  the  common 
presence  of  a  great  crack,  called  the  ber^schntrui ,  extending  deep 
in  the  n^ve  near  the  cirque  head.  It  has  been  suggested  that  alter- 
nate melting  and  freezing  at  the  base  of  the  bergschrund,  introducing 
a  sort  of  frost  quarrying  process,  is  the  main  factor  in  cirque  formation ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  an  adequate  explanation,  though  it  may  l>e 
contributary. 


;ead  oC  citouc  in  Canyon  Crwik.  Glader  Nalioaal  Park-     Cliff  3100  feet  hi«h. 
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Whatever  ihc  exact  nature  of  the  process,  the  result  seems  estab- 
lished. By  it  cirques  are  formed,  enlarged,  and  caused  to  extend  head- 
ward.  By  this  arquc  recession  mountain  ranges  are  sharpened,  and 
divides  arc  pushed  backward.  The  cirques  on  one  side  of  a  mountain 
range  often  push  their  heads  back  into  the  area  of  others  on  the  oppo- 
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Flc,  IS4-  —  Crus»-scctiuQ  of  u  Bonl  in  .\Ja^li.ii.     Vertkal  and  huriionLal  scales  tbe  same. 
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site  side  of  the  di\*ide.  There  are  all  stages  in  the  process,  and  it  is 
apparently  a  potent  factor  in  shapinR  the  upixr  portions  of  mountains. 
AUhou^h  the  efiiciency  of  ice  as  a  powerful  agent  of  erosion  was 
proposed  many  years  ago  and  has  ever  since  been  maintained  by  a 
body  of  workers,  it  is  in  only  comparatively  recent  times  thiit  the  full 
significance  of  hanging  valleys  and  other  features  indicative  of  glacial 

erosion  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized. To  those  who  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  evidence 
it  seems  so  clear  that  the  wonder 
is  it  was  so  long  overlooked,  and, 
when  first  proposed,  was  not 
accepted  by  some  who  now  fully 
admit  its  convincing  nature. 
While  there  are  a  few  who  still 
refuse  to  admit  the  force  of  the 
evidence,  to  the  great  majority  of 
students  of  glacial  phenomena  it 
seems  as  obvious  as  that  rivers 
have  formed  ihcir  valleys. 

GlactAtion  in  Fiords.  —  Where 
glacial  erosion  along  a  coastal 
region  extended  below  sea  level, 
or  where  the  sea  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  subsidence  to  the  glacially  eroded  land,  fiords  are  produced 
(PL  V).  To  this  origin  is  to  be  assigned  a  large  part  of  the  fiorded 
coast  of  Alaska,  Patagonia,  and  Norway,  and  other  coastal  regions. 
The  problem  of  fiord  prixJuction  without  submergence  has  been 
studie<l  by  Muir,  Gilbert,  and  others.  One  of  the  significant  fea- 
tures is  the  submerg^fd  hunting  valley  (Fig.  155).  In  connection  with 
deposition  in  .\la3kan  fiords  during  or  after  glaciation  the  glado- 
fluviatile  deposits  have  filled  some  deep  fiords  c(»mpletely,  and  in 
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FiC.   153,  —  Two  submerffCTl  haaKtnR  vallry^ 
ID  Alaska. 
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enouj;h  for  permanent  snow  fields.  There  are  no  glaciers  in  eastern 
North  America,  except  possibly  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Labrador. 
In  the  Arctic  Lslunds  to  the  north  of  Labrador  there  are  many  glaciers. 
There  are  a  few  small  glaciers  in  Mexico,  within  the  tropics,  then 
none  south  of  the  San  Bernardino,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Cascades  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  There  are  many  in  northern 
United  States,  as  on  Mounts  Rainier  and  Hood,  and  in  the  Glader 
National  Park  and  still  more  in  British  Columbia.  North  of  this  the 
number  and  size  of  the  glaciers  increase  rapidly,  culminating  in  Alaska 
(Figs.  157.  159)- 

No  one  can  tell  how  many  valley  glaciers  there  arc  on  the  earth. 
There  are  certainly  scores  of  thousands,  for  where  the  mountains  are 
snow-capped,  even'  valley  extending  from  the  snow  fields  has  its 
glacier.  There  are  about  3000  in  the  .\lps,  but  in  Alaska  there  are 
certainly  tens  of  thousands.  Only  the  very  largest  and  most  conspic- 
uous are  named,  and  even  these  are  not  yet  thoroughly  explored. 
Many  glaciers  larger  than  the  Alelsch  do  not  yet  bear  a  name.  Other 
regions  of  great  and  numerous  glaciers  are  also  almost  unknown,  as 
Patagonia,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  islands  of  the  .\rctic. 

Piedmont  GLACiEits 

Malaspina  Glacier,  an  Ice  Plateau.  —  The  Malaspina  Glacier,  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  in  Alaska,  is  the  ty[>e  of  this  class  of  glaciers. 
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Fio.  15S,  —  .\LkU-i.inii  (IlBcicr  ami  Ml.  Si   Elias.     (Runm-H.) 


Several  large  valley  glaciers  and  a  number  of  small  ones  feed  it,  form- 
ing a  low  ice  plateau  fringing  the  seaward  base  of  the  mountains. 
This  ice  plateau  is  about  70  miles  long  in  an  east-west  dirtx:tion,  and 
from  20  to  25  miles  broad,  and  the  total  area  is  about  1500  square 
miles,  making  it  larger  than  Rhodt*  Island  (Figs.  158,  159).  r- 

Relation  to  Valley  Glaciers.  —  While  forming  a  continuous  plateau, 
each  part,  or  lobe,  of  the  glacier  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  great  valley 
jlacjer  tributaries;  that  is,  the  glacier  is  composed  of  a  series  of  coa- 
lesced piedmont  bulbs.    Accordingly,  the  diftcrent  portions  of  the  ice 
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plateau  are  somewhat  independent  of  the  other  portions,  but  are 
influenced  by  the  particular  valley  glacier  which  supplies  the  ice. 

Where  the  valley  glaciers  emerge  from  their  mountain  valleys, 
the  ice  is  in  vigorous  movement  and  the  surface  is  often  broken  by 
crevasses.  Spreading  beyond  the  mountain  base,  the  ice  flows  less 
rapidly,  but  is  still  broken  by  many  crevasses.  VVilh  decreasing 
motion  and  increasing  ablation,  these  crevasses  gradually  die  out 
toward  the  margins.     In  general,  the  ice  plateau  has  a  fairly  level 


Fto.  isO-~  MaUspiDa  (.Uuricr  ami  Yakutitt  Bay,  AIa^Iui.    vModd  by  Ldwreocc  Mutin. 
Copyright,  1909,  by  Ibe  Univtmity  of  Wntconmi.) 


surface,  with  undulations  and  minor  irregularities.  Its  general  ele- 
vation is  from  1500  to  2000  feet,  but  it  descends  rapidly  near  the 
margin,  where  the  base  stands  at  about  the  sea  level. 

The  Forest-covered  Margin  of  Malaspina  Glacier.  —  Most  of  the 
surface  is  of  clear  ice,  though  there  arc  swirls  of  moraine  upon  it,  and 
there  are  morainic  bands  between  the  loljes  and  around  the  margins. 
In  the  latter  position  the  ice  is  completely  covered  with  ablation 
moraine,  which  in  places  covers  a  width  of  five  miles.  In  some  por- 
tions of  this  moraine-covered  area  the  ice  has  reached  such  a  stale  of 
stagnation,  and  has  become  so  deeply  coated  with  moraine,  that  a 
forest  grows  upon  it.  There,  s])ruce  trees,  cottonwixnl.  and  alders 
and  other  plants  form  a  dense  thicket,  although  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface  in  which  they  grow  are  hundreds  of  feet  of  glacial  ice.     It 
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result  of  the  abrupt  advance  of  the  ManHne  Glacier.  By  this  the  i 
was  broken  into  a  sea  of  crevasses,  maldng  this  part  of  the  gla 
surface  impassable.  The  advance  and  breaking  oi  the  glacier  cxtc 
to  the  eastern  margin,  and  overturned  and  destroyed  most  of  the  for 
that  had  previously  grown  there  (Fig.  i6i).  The  central  and  we 
portions  of  the  gladcr  were  undisturbed. 

Outwash  Gravels  at  Border   of   Malaspina.  —  The    westernma 
lobe  of  the  Malaspina  Glacier  is  rjj>idly  retreating,  but  it  still  re 
the  sea  in  Icy  Bay,  where  icebergs  are  discharged  from  it.     It  aJ4 
reaches  the  ^^ea  further  east  at  Sitkaj^  Bluffs,  though  not  there  disci: 
ing  icebergs.     The  remainder  of  the  margin  of  the  glacier  rests  on  la 


FiC.  i6j.  —  Silc  of  a  funnti-  pifdnioni  (rbticr  nurihwe»t  at  the  .'Ups. 

Briirkner.) 
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which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  chielly  made  of  outwash  gravels  de- 
posited by  the  streams  that  issue  from  the  ice.  There  are  several 
large  streams  and  innumerable  small  ones,  issuing  from  ice  tunnels 
along  the  margin.  The  larger  streams  are  great  torrents,  hcaNoIy 
chargetl  with  dubrls,  where  they  issue  from  the  ice  caves.  They  soon 
branch  anfi  subbranch  into  a  multitude  of  distributaries,  and  quickly 
dcpoAit  the  coarsest  part  of  their  load,  thus  building  up  a  series  of 
alluvial  funs  fringing  the  ice  margin.  The  great  amount  of  water  Is 
due  io  Ihi:  fact  ihal  there  is  here  an  extensive  surface  of  ice  below  sno' 
line  and  tlo>.e  by  the  sea  from  which  warm,  damp  mnds  prevail. 
Otfaftr  Pi«dmoat  Glaciers.  —  Near  the  Malaspina  Glacier  are  o 
ttnallcr  [licilmont  glaciers  and  piedmont  bulbs  of  individual  glaciers 
which  ^ttvjLii  out  at  the  mountain  base  without  coalescing  with  oth< 
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BERING  GLACIER 

P»rt  of  (hi-  Pir*Iint>ni  Bt-rinB  Glocicr.  Alaska.  The  foolliilU  ?outh  of  Martin  Rivt-r  Glarwr  coniain 
vnlujhU-  hituniitioti^  .-kiiil  anihrarite  cool  HcpoMts,  Thf  strcaiiit  fr<im  Ihe  Ui:  Savi*  isolated  IltrinK 
Lake  (T<>m  Conttullcr  Bay.  Tlicre  arc  many  more  slrL*am>  than  nrc  shuwn  on  the  part  nf  the  aul- 
wash  Kravd  plain  cast  ai  Okolec  Spit.  Contuur  Intcrvul  joo  1*k\..  (FroDQ  Chilin*  Quadranj^e, 
Uoit«d  Slater  Geologicikl  Survey.) 
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Farther  west  is  another  large  piedmoRt  glacier,  the  Bering  1 W  1V>. 
Its  area  is  not  known^  though  a{^>arenUy  smaller  than  the  \la]a:^ina, 
which  it  otherwise  resembles.  Doubtless  this  t^pe  of  glacier  is  also 
iq)reseDted  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  we  know  of  none  that 
nval  either  the  Mala^ina  or  Bering. 

Importance  of  Piedmont  Glaciers. — During  the  Glacial  Periixi.  how- 
ever, when  valley  glaciers  were  far  more  expanded  than  now  in  many 
mountains,  the  piedmont  t^pe  of  glacier  was  common.  In  the  Alps^ 
for  example,  ice  bulbs  expanded  at  the  mountain  base  both  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  and  a  piedmont  glacier  overspread  a  {Xirt  of 
Smtzerland  (Fig.  162).  They  were  likewise  formed  in  the  Xorth 
American  Cordillera.  Therefore,  although  piedmont  glaciers  are  not 
now  ver>'  common  or  wide^read,  they  are  of  im{H)rtance  as  existing 
illustrations  of  a  former  condition  whose  effects  are  now  plainly  to  he 
seen. 

COXTIXENTAL   GlACIERS 

Ice  Caps  and  Ice  Sheets.  —  As  already  stated,  there  are  many  ice 
caps  on  the  islands  of  the  Arctic,  some  of  them  of  very  snuill  extent. 


Fig.  163.  —  Vatna  Jokull  and  other  ice  (ai»s  in  IirUiiil. 


'^liileon  the  larger  islands  there  are  more  extensive  ice  sheds.  'I'lirrr 
are,  however,  only  two  ice  sheets  that  are  of  sufTjcicnt  proportions  lo 
warrant  the  name  continental  glacier,  one  covering  mu(  h  of  (Jreenlaml, 
the  other  in  the  Antarctic.  There  are  all  gradations,  from  llir  in- 
sheet  that  covers  all  the  land,  as  in  Greenland,  to  vast  snow  fields  siili 
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merging  most  of  the  land,  as  in  Spitzbergen,  and  thence  to  snow  fields 
feeding  typical  valley  glaciers,  or  to  small  ice  caps  a  few  square  miles 
is  area  (Fig.  163).  The  smaller  ice  caps  resemble  the  large  ice 
sheets  in  a  small  way;   and  the  great  snow  fields  and  glaciers  of  the 


Fic.  165. — Beardmore  Glacier  and  other  distributaricr'  whkh  lonncrt  thi;  continenlal 
gUcKT  of  the  interior  of  Antarctica  with  the  piedmont  ^lacii-r  culU-d  Koss  Barrier. 
fHobbs,  after  Scott  and  ShackUaon.) 


great  areas  of  existing  continental  glaciers. 
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The  Ant&rctic  Ice  Sheet  —  Within  a  few  years  much   has 

learned  about  the  conditions  in  the  Antarctic,  though  this  vast 
is  still  in  large  measure  unexplored  and  unknown.     It  is  an  ice-boui 
region,  the  land  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  the  sea  covered  wil 
floating  ice.    The  snow  line  extends  to  sea  level,  and  snow  banks  a: 
glaciers  project  from  the  land  around  the  entire  coast  line.     Whethi 
the  land  is  one  great  continent,  mostJy  buried  beneath  snow 
ice,  or  whether  it  is  a  series  of  ice-submerged  islands  is  not  yet  kno' 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  South  Pole,  which  lies  in  the  midst 
this  region,  is  located  on  a  continental  glacier,  — the  largest  at  pr 
existing  on  the  earth.     What  the  size  of  the  continental  glacier 
cannot  be  staled,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  5  million  scjuare  milea 
area  ^Fig.  164I. 

The  Continental  Glacier  of  Antarctica.  —  Around  the  coast  Un 
mountainous  land  wilh  snow  and  glaciers  upon  it.     But  hack  from 
coast  the  snow  has  accumulated  as  an  ice  cap,  which  Shacklelon 
to  be  a  vast,  snow-covered  ice  plateau,  rising  to  about  10; 
110  miles  from  the  South  Pole,  where  he  turned  back.     Am 
and  -Scott  subsequently  found  that  it  e.\lended  to  the  ]>olc  ill 

Beardmore    Glacier   and    Other   Distributaries.  —  From 
plateau  of  the  Antarctic  continental  glacier  there  are  outlets 
valleys  in  the  mountains,  down  which  valley  glacier  tongues 
These  var>-  in  size,  but  one,  the  Beardmore  Glacier  (Fig.  165).  is o' 
miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  wide,  with  a  total  are^i  of  over 
square  miles;   yet  it  is  merely  one  of  many  distributaries  of  the 
continental  glacier.     The  depth  of  the  inland  ice  is  unknown,  but 
may  well  be  several  thousand  feet.     It  is  able  to  accumulate 
its  depth  necessitates  outward  tlowage,  for  there  is  no  other  source 
loss  than  evaporation,  and  the  drifting  of  tlic  loose  snow  by  the  wf 
There  is  no  melting,  and  prol>ably  no  other  form  of  jirecipitation 
that  of  snow. 

The  Great  Ice  Barrier. — The  shores  of  Ross  Sea,  near  Victoria  Lai 
are  bordered  by  an  ice  cliff  500  miles  long,  called  the  Great  Ice  Ba 
This  cliff  (Fig.  166).  which  rises  from  50  to  2S0  feel  alxjve  the  wa( 
is  the  edge  of  a  vast  iilain  of  ice  —  a  siirt  of  piedmont  glacier  —  whic! 
stretches  for  a  distance  of  over  ,^00  miles  st>uthward  and  is  e\idenlly 
alloat.     Into  it  jx>ur  numerous  great  glaciers,  and  it  is  moving  sea- 
ward at  the  rale  of  about  1600  feel  a  year.     Although  supplied  wi 
ice  from  the  glaciers  that  enter  it,  and  given  its  motion  by  them,  i 
said  to  be  composed  of  compacted  snow  ice,  not  of  "glacier  ice. 
explanation  is  that  the  annual  snowfall  adds  layer  upon  layer  on 
ice  harrier  while  the  sea  water  melts  the  glacier  ice  at  the  bottom. 
It  i»  a  peculiar  form  of  glacier. 

Antarctic  Icebergs.  -  From  the  Great  Ice  Barrier,  and  from  other 
purtn  t>f  the  r<.iist  of  Antarctica,  icebergs  are  discharged  into  the  sea^ 
Til  irricr  are  especially  noteworthy  for  their 

si/'  '   I  Sometimes  huge  sections  of  the  ice  cliff 


sea- 
wit]^ 

Lom^ 
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'and  dual  away,  loukin^  like  great  islands  of  ice.  Scoll  reports 
I  tabular  iceberg  5  or  6  miles  long  and  about  as  witle,  though  few 
fa  s<juarc  mile  in  area.  I'l^ually  they  rise  no  more  than  150  feet 
ove  the  wxiter,  though  one  measured  240  feet. 
The  Greenland  Ice  Sheet  —  Though  smaller,  more  is  known  about 
the  continental  glacier  of  Greenland  than  about  that  of  Antarctica. 
Gnvnknd  has  an  area  of  about  827,275  square  miles,  and  all  but  a 
uf  coast    line  is  covt-rfd  with  an  ice  shcrf  wlmsc  total  aroa  is 


i-stimatcd  to  be  about  715,400  square  miles,  or  over  eight  times  the 
area  of  Great  Britain.  This  ice  rest?  upon  a  low  mountainous  land, 
judginj^  from  the  tf)pogra[)hy  along  the  coast,  where  the  mountains 
ninonly  rise  jooo  to  ,^000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level  (Fig.  1(17). 
[  The  Interior  of  Greenland  a  Snowy  Desert.  —  Greenland  has  been 
in  the  south  by  Nansen,  De  Quervain,  and  Koch,  and  in  the 
rlh  by  Peary  and  Rasmussen,  but  the  greater  pari  is  an  unknown 
;  waste  of  snow.     The  surface  rises  toward  the  interior,  which 

at,  snow-covered  ice  dome,  attaining  an  elevation  of  at  least 

8000  to  10,000  feet,  and  with  the  ice  several  thousand  feet  in  depth. 


t0  90 

FiO.  167.  — The  rontioental  gloclcr  in  Greenland.     Cotstal  fringe  of  land  «tipp)«! 

in  two  waj's:  (i)  by  the  winds,  which  prevailinR  blow  down  the 
face  of  the  ice  sheet ;  (2)  by  the  slow  outward  flow  of  the  ice,  wl 
spreads  seaward   under  the  load   of  the  accumulating   snow, 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  ice  sheet,  but  the 
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ibcre  is  little  or  no  crevasaing  indicates  that  it  is  a  very  slow 
ovement. 

SmcK>th  Ice  of  Border  Region.  —  Spreading  northward,  southward, 
tward.  and  westward  from  the  central  area  of  accumulation  the  ice 
es  lower  altitudes,  and,  in  the  south,  lower  latitudes.  It  there- 
reaches  into  the  zone  of  ablation.  There  is,  therefore,  a  fringe, 
dening  southward,  where  the  surface  is  exposed  to  summer  melt- 
and  there  the  snow  is  removed  and  the  glacier  ice  revealed. 
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Pto.  168.  — The  Cornell  Glacier,  a  dutnbutar>-  of  the  Orcenlancl  ice  sheet. 
a.  DunftUk.     (Tarr  and  Boiutled) 


Mt.  Schurmnn, 


In  its  general  characteristics  this  ice  i.s  like  that  of  valley  glaciers. 
The  movement  is  still  slow,  and  there  is  little  crcvassing,  though  some 
domes  of  crevassed  ice  api>ear,  where  the  glacier  is  evidently  passing 
over  the  crests  of  buried  hills.  There  is  no  moraine  at  the  surface, 
though  dust,  blown  from  the  land,  is  present  in  the  bottom  of  minute 
wells  which  they  have  melted  in  the  ice.  Everywhere  is  a  vast  expanse 
of  clear  ice.  little  broken,  but  uith  undulating  surface,  rising  toward 
the  snow-covered  interior  (Fig,  169). 
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Kunataks.  —  In  ihc  intermediate  coastal  fringe  the  conditions  are 
cnlirciy  changed.  Here  peaks,  called  nunutoks,  project  above  the 
ice.  forniing  rock  islands  in  a  sea  of  ice,  and  from  them  bands  of 
moraine  extend  seaward. 

Glacier  Distributaries.  —  The  outward- flowing  ice  moves  more 
freely  down  the  valleys  between  the  peaks,  giving  rise  to  valley  tongues, 
or  distributaries.  The  largest  of  these  reach  the  sea  in  the  fiords, 
which  are  the  continuation  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  ice  is 
flowing  (Fig.  i68).  These  rapidly  moving  valley  tongues  are  ere- 
vasscd,  and  some  are  a  sea  of  crevasses.  Like  valley  glaciers,  they  may 
bear  lateral  moraines  in  their  lower  portions,  derived  from  the  border- 
ing clitT  which  here  rises  above  the  ice  surface.  Between  the  valley 
tongues  the  margin  of  the  ice  sheet  rests  against  the  land.  Thus  the 
border  of  the  Greenland  ice  sheet  is  ver>'  irregular,  with  a  land  margin 
for  a  large  part  of  the  distance,  but  with  tongues  projecting  beyond 
this  into  the  sea.  While  there  is  loss  of  ice  by  ablation,  a  large  part 
of  the  Greenland  Glacier  discharges  into  the  sea  through  the  rapidly 
moving  distributaries.  Between  the  tidal  glacier  tongues  the  hilly 
land  rises,  so  th;U  a  large  part  of  the  Greenland  coast  is  a  land  fringe, 
with  the  ice  sheet  extending  up  to  it,  and  discharging  down  its  valleys. 
This  fringe  of  land  broadens  toward  the  south.  WTiere  it  is  high 
enough,  it  has  its  own  individual  valley  glaciers,  and,  where  a  broad 
enough  area  is  present,  as  on  Disco  Island,  its  own  ice  cap. 

Some  of  these  ice  distributaries  are  very  large.  The  largest,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  the  Humboldt  Glacier,  which  is  60  miles  wide  where 
it  enters  the  sea.  There  are  many  that  are  5  miles  in  width,  and  their 
ice  cliffs  rise  200  to  .^oo  feet  above  the  water.  They  advance  at  a 
rate  that,  for  glaciers,  is  very  rapid.  Thus,  one  which  is  five  miles 
wide  moved  during  the  period  of  obser\*ation  at  the  rate  of  5  feet  a 
day ;  another,  larger  glacier,  at  a  rate  of  48  to  65  feet  a  day ;  and 
one,  the  Upernavik  Glacier,  has  a  reported  movement  of  75  feet 
a  day. 

Greenland  Icebergs.  —  With  such  rapid  motion,  there  is,  naturally, 
abundant  discharge  of  icebergs,  otherwise  the  glacier  fronts  would  be 
pushed  far  out  to  sea.  .\tmost  constantly  pieces  are  crashing  from  the 
ice  front,  and  as  they  full  into  the  water,  or  rock  back  and  forth  in  it, 
they  generate  ring  waves,  which  sweep  far  out  in  the  fiord  and  cause 
breakers  on  the  coast.  Some  of  the  ice  fragments  fall  from  the  cliff, 
a  few  hundred  f>ounds  or  a  few  tons  at  a  time,  or,  now  and  then,  great 
masses  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight.  In  other  cases  it  ap|>ears  prob- 
able that  large  blocks  are  broken  off  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  water 
into  which  the  glacier  advances  till  its  end  is  afloat. 

The  fiord  is  dotted  vnth  ice,  and  in  places  quite  filled  vnth  it;  but 
it  does  not  remain  there,  for  the  winds  that  blow  off  the  glacier,  and 
the  fresh  water  that  flows  from  the  glacier,  cause  an  outward  current, 
and  the  bergs  travel  out  to  the  (^en  sea.  There  they  drift  about, 
and  many  of  them  travel  southwards  past  Newfoundland  before  they 
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finally  melt.  It  was  an  iceberg  from  Greenland  which  caused  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  Titanic  in  IQ12. 

While  not  comparable  in  sixe  with  the  huge  tabular  icebergs  of  the 
Antarctic,  many  of  the  Greenland  icebergs  are  nevertheless  of  great 
size,  the  largest  being  a  mile  across.  They  rise  100  to  joo  feet  out 
p(  the  water  and  sink  6  or  7  times  as  far  below  the  surface,  so  thai  an 
iceberg  may  be  1000  or  1500  feet  high,  and  much  larger  in  other 
directions.  As  it  floats  slowly  in  the  current  its  irresistible  forre  is 
sometimes  shown  when  it  runs  into  a  shoal  and  begins  to  break  to 
pieces,  though  no  reason  for  the  breaking  can  be  seen.  They  also 
change  in  shape  through  melting  and  turning  over.  By  this  wide 
dispersal  of  the  ice,  the  snow  that  falls  upon  the  interior  of  Greenland 
is  finally  returned  to  the  sea,  and.  as  it  melts,  rr>ck  fragments  that 
the  glacier  bore  along  are  dropjMxl  over  the  sea  floor. 

Marginal  Phenomena.  —  Where  the  Greenland  ice  sheet  rests  on 
the  lam.I,  it  tisuailv  hv^  :i  '^!oj>e  .»f  'greater  or  U*^s  ^teepne-^'^.  due  to 


L 


Fig.  iDg.^ — ^Thc  Greenland  ice  »li(ii  ^i.'ili.i    .-.n.niK  .uni   Hi.   i  <>rnt-]l  Olacicr  dislribulary, 
tennlnftting  in  R>'dcr  Fiurd,  wliicb  was  cxuivatcd  by  iftncial  ertuion. 


melting  in  the  neighbourhood  nf  the  wurmed  land,  and,  as  in  valley 
glaciers,  there  is  often  a  depression  between  the  ice  and  the  land,  in 
which  a  muddy  stream  flows.  Here  and  there,  also,  there  are  marginal 
lakes,  in  which  the  glacial  streams  are  building  deltas  and  other 
deposits.  There  is,  however,  no  such  volume  of  water  in  this  climate 
as  there  is  in  the  warmer  climate  in  which  the  Alaskan  and  other 
valley  glaciers  of  the  temperate  latitudes  terminate. 

The  lower  layers  of  the  ice  sheet  arc  charged  with  rwk  fragments, 
which  have  been  remtfved  from  the  surface  over  which  the  ice  has 
moved.  These  arc  revealed  at  the  base  of  the  ice  along  the  land 
margin,  but  a  short  distance  above  the  base  the  ice  is  clear  and  free 
from  morainic  materials.  These  rock  fragments  show  signs  of  the 
powerful  grinding  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  stones 
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are  often  well  striated,  while  the  rocks  on  which  ihc  glacier  rests  are 
also  striated,  polished,  and  worn  into  the  roches  moutonn6es  form. 
At  the  base  of  the  ice  cliff  a  terminal  moraine  is  forming  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  rock  fragments  brought  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  ice. 
It  fringes  the  ice  margin  closely  and,  therefore,  leaves  a  definite  record 
of  the  stand  of  the  ice  whenever  it  remains  long  enough  at  a  given 
position. 

Glacial  Erosion  in  Greenland.  —  The  Greenland  ice  sheet  has 
formerly  been  more  extensive  than  now,  and  has  left  records  of  its 
presence,  similar  to  those  left  by  valley  glaciers.  There  are  rochts 
moutonnees  forms ;  striated  pebbles  and  boulders,  often  of  a  difTerenl 
kind  from  rocks  on  which  they  rest ;  grooved  and  jxilished  rock 
surfaces ;  and  in  favourable  situations,  thin  deposits  of  till.  But  the 
Greenland  Glacier  does  not  carry  a  great  enough  load  of  morainic 
material  to  form  extensive  deposits  when  the  ice  melts  away.  The 
fiords  through  which  the  ice  formerly  extended  arc  smoothed  and 
straightened  by  glacial  erosion,  and  that  they  are  also  deepened  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  many  hanging  valleys.  That  the  move- 
ment of  a  glacier  3000  feet  deep,  or  mure,  should  wear  away  the  bed 
upon  which  it  presses  with  a  weight  of  fioo  pijunds  per  square  inch, 
dragging  its  rock-shod  mass  heavily  over  the  valley  bottom  at  the 
rate  of  from  2$  to  50  feet  a  day,  is  not  difficult  to  believe.  That  it 
should  wear  the  valley  bottom  deeply  requires  only  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  for  a  long  period  of  lime.  Here  again,  where 
we  know  glaciers  formerly  to  have  been,  we  find  the  e\'idencc  that 
they  have  eroded  profoundly.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  coast  line  of  Greenland  is  the  work  of  glacial  ero- 
sion, dissecting  a  previously  less  rugged  land  (Fig.  i6y). 
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THB   GLACIAL   PERIOD 


lUPORTANCE   OP    GlACIER   StUDY   TO    MaN 

While  glaciers  arc  among  the  noteworthy  phenomena  of  physical 
geography,  and  possess  features  of  general  interest,  there  is  an  added 
reason  for  studying  them  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  recent  epi- 
sodes in  geological  historj'  was  the  great  extension  of  glaciers  in  moun- 
tain regions  where  they  still  exist,  as  already  stated,  and  also  their 
development  in  regions  where  glaciers  are  no  longer  present.  Among 
these  places  are  northeastern  North  America  and  northwestern 
Europe  —  regions  now  densely  settled.  The  effects  of  this  former  gla- 
ciation  arc  i)lainly  stamped  upon  the  surface  of  the  countrj*.  They 
have  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  the  regions 
from  which  the  ice  has  disappeared,  particularly  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Evidence  op  Fokueb  Glaciation 

The  former  presence  of  ice  sheets  in  Europe  and  North  America 
where  no  glaciers  now  exist  is  plainly  indicated  by  a  number  of  phe- 
nomena :  (i)  over  wide  areas  there  arc  both  stratified  and  un&trati6ed 
deposits  like  those  now  being  made  in  association  with  glaciers.  There 
are  pitted  plains,  there  are  moraines,  there  is  till,  and  all  the  kinds  of 
deposits  to  be  expected  where  glaciers  have  been,  and  many  of  them  of 
a  kind  that  no  other  agency  than  ice  is  now  known  to  make. 
(2)  Scattered  through  and  over  these  deposits  are  rock  fragments,  large 
and  small,  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  those  of  the  region,  but 
known  to  exist  in  other  sections,  which  other  evidence  indicates  to 
have  been  the  region  from  which  the  ice  sheets  moved.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  boulders  of  huge  si/x*,  often  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, of  tons  in  weight.  No  other  agency  than  ice  is  competent  to 
transport  such  huge  masses  so  far  from  their  source,  which  is  often 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  (3)  The  boulders  and 
pebbles  arc  striated,  as  are  those  carried  by  li\'ing  glaciers ;  and  ice 
is  the  only  agency  known  to  be  capable  of  this  result.  (4)  The  bed 
rock  is  also  grooved,  striated,  fwHshed.  and  rounded  into  the  roches 
moutonnees,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  front  of  the  Greenland  ice  sheet 
and  the  valley  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Alaska,  and  other  mountain  regions. 
These  grooves  point  toward  the  r^on  from  which  the  rock  fragments 
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been  moved;   and  they  extend  with  a  regularity  and  definilc- 
that   no  other  agent  of  erosion   than  glacial   flow  could  give. 
^The  roches  moulonnccs  forms  also  point  toward  the  source  from 
the  ice  came,  for  one  side  is  ^vorn  more  than  the  other.     The 
bMc  from  which  the  ice  came,  called  the  stoss  side,  is  smoother  and 
Worn  more  than  the  oppositcor  lee  side ;  and  from  the  roches  nioutonnees 
IS  well  as  from  the  stria;  one  can  tell  the  direction  of  the  ice  motion. 
Thus  three  evidences  clearly  point  the  same  way :  (a)  the  rock  frag- 
DicnLs,  (b)  the  stria?,  (r)  the  roches  moutonnees.     (fi)  There  arc  hang- 
ing vaUe>'s.  U-shaped  valleys,  truncatetl  spurs,  and  other  evidences  of 
pcynrerful  glacial  erosion  in  places  where  the  ice  moved  freely  along 
viJle>-s.     (7)   Associated  with  all  these  phenomena  there  has  been  a 
-■      nation  of  streams,  as  a  result  of  partial  or  complete  filling  of 
ihat  existed  prior  to  the  Glacial  Period.     By  this  rejuvenation 
Uke^  nave  been  formed  in  great  abundance,  rivers  ha\'e  been  forced 
to  cut  gorges,  and  waterfalls  have  been  de\-eloped  in  great  numbers. 
{S'i  Alonj?  a  sinuous  belt,  extending  from  sea  level  and  passing  across 
!t'::in?;  and  over  hills  and  e\'en  low  mountains,  such  as  the  Appalachians, 
-  an  accumulation  resembling  the  terminal  moraines  of  valley 
_  -    ..   -.  and  on  the  outer  side  of  this,  there  are  deposits  of  outwa.sh 
gra^^ls.     (q)  That  this  terminal  moraine  belt  traces  the  former  front 
irf  the  glacier  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  one  side  of  it  all 
the  phenomena  mentioned  alwve  are  well  fleveloped,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  phenomena  are  more  or  less  comjiletely  absent.    The 
Ucl  that  there  were  earlier  advances,  in  which  ice  sheets  reached 
fAfther  than  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  advance,  has  made  this 
moraine  a  less  definite  line  of  demarcation  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Early  Kxpla.vations  of  PirENOJiKNA 

The  Problem  of  the  Erratics.  —  Some  of  the  phenomena  mentioned 
ftbove  were  recognized  ver>'  early.  Thus  the  recognition  of  foreign 
rocks  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  erratics,  still  used  for  glacial  boul- 
flers.  The  erratics  are  often  large  and  unnatural,  they  are  often 
icrouped,  and  they  arc  sometimes  strangely  ^HTched,  even  so  that  they 
may  be  rocked  by  the  hand.  Among  primiti\e  people  these  phe- 
^^faniena  led  to  mythical  explanations,  such  as  the  work  of  fairies  or 

i^t5. 

Supposed  Relation  to  the  Flood.  —  VVTien  more  thoughtful  attention 
was  ^ven  tu  the  explanation  of  the  erratic  boulders  and  the  asso- 
ciated deposits,  the  Biblical  Deluge  was  adopted  as  the  transporting 
power ;  and  when  it  became  evident  that  even  this  could  not  propel 
huge  boulders  so  far,  nor  make  the  striae  on  the  pebbles,  boulders,  and 
bed  rock,  much  less  deposit  the  clay  and  stones  side  by  side,  it  was 
supposerl  that  the  Deluge  swept  along  with  it  great  icebergs.  Much 
controversy  arose  over  this  theory,  embittered  by  the  theological 
dement  involved.     Even  before  the  glacial  theory  was  proposed.  difS- 
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cullies  began  to  appear,  so  that  when  Agassiz  proposed  the 
iheop,'  there  were  some  who  were  ready  to  consider  its  possiB 
though  it  was  not  without  a  bitter  fight  that  its  acceptance 
general.     How  to  obtain  such  a  quantity  of  ice  to  float,  how  to  rai 
pick  up  rock  fragments  from  a  vane>-  bottom  and  carrv'  them  to 
top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  how  to  account  for  the  formation  ofj 
parallel  grooves  in  the  rocl;  by  swirling  water  currents,  were  difftK, 
that  helped  in  the  abandonment  of  the  iceberg  theory.     And 
the  discovery  of  the  belts  of  lateral  moraines,  of  the  phen*tmena 
ice  erosion,  and  a  multitude  of  other  features,  the  glacial  thc-ory 
become  well  founded,  for  it  ejqilains  all  the  features,  which  no  ol 
explanation  can. 

Agassiz's  Explanation.  —  The  glacial  theory,  now  universally 
cepted  as  demonstrated,  was  a  theorv'  which  naturally  had  its  bir 
in  a  region  of  living  glaciers.  The  goat  herders  of  the  .Alps  recognix 
the  fact  that  the  glaciers  had  formerly  been  more  extensive,  for  the 
observed  the  same  phenomena  both  at  the  glacial  fronts  and  on  tl 
valley  slopes  and  bottoms  at  a  distance.  Scientific  men  before  Agassi 
recogmzed  the  e\idence  of  former  extensive  glaciers,  but  it  remaine 
for  Agassi?,  to  extend  the  theor>'  to  regions  outside  the  Alfis,  and  tfl 
postulate  ice  sheets  for  extensive  areas  in  Europe  and  America  where 
there  are  now  no  glaciers.  This  was  brilliant  generalization.  Agassiz 
made  the  mistake  of  over-enthusiasm,  for  he  eventually  applied  the 
theorv  e\-en  to  Brazil. 


Extent  of  the  Glaciation 

The  Scandinavian  Ice  Sheet.  —  At  first  it  was  thought  that  tb 
glaciatiun  encircled  the  poles  and  spread  out  from  polar  centres, 
the  Antarctic  Glacier  does  to-day.  But  this  has  now  been  found  to  be 
incorrect.  In  Europe  the  great  centre  of  glaciation  was  Scandina\ia, 
which  was  covered  with  an  ice  sheet  that  spread  into  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  the  North  Sea.  It  was  1500  feel  thick  at  the  Harla 
Mountains  and  perhaps  6000  to  7000  feel  in  ScandinaWa.  It  covered 
an  area  of  about  770,000  square  miles  and  coalesced  with  an  ice  sheet, 
probably  4000  to  5000  feet  thick,  which  develo(>ed  on  the  British  Isles. 
Northward  and  westward  the  ice  reached  into  the  Arctic  and  .\tlantic 
oceans.  The  centre  of  this  Scandinavian,  or  Baltic,  Ice  Sheet  was  in 
Sweden,  a  little  east  of  the  highland  of  Norway,  rather  than  on  the 
highest  [)art  of  the  upland  I, Fig.  170). 

Mountain  Glaciers  of  Europe.  —  At  the  same  time  the  mountains  of 
Eim)pe  were  centres  of  glaciation,  the  Alps  especially  (Fig.  171). 
Glaciers  filled  all  the  Alpine  valleys,  spreading  southward  beyond 
the  mountain  base  in  Italy,  and  northward  upon  the  plateau  of 
Switzerland,  southern  Germany,  and  Austria,  where  it  formed  ])ied- 
mont  bulbs  and  piedmont  glaciers.  .At  the  same  time  the  Ca 
paihians.  Caucasus,   Pyrenees,   Apennines,  and    Urals    had 
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aded   glaciers,  and   there  were  local  ice   tongues  in  the  small 
stains  of  Europe  such  as  the  Vosges,  Black  Forest,  the  Auvergne 
let  of  France,  and  the  island  of  Corsica. 
The  Labrador  and  Keewatin  Ice  Sheets.  —  Apparently  contempo- 
Lnaeous  with    the  Eurofiean  ice  sheet  a  continental  glacier  covered 
[•ortheastern  North  .\merica,  occupying  an  area  estimated  as  4  mil- 
square  miles.     It  had  two  main  centres,  one  in  Labrador,  the 
the  Keewatin,  west  of  Hudson  Bay.     From  these  two  areas, 
perhaps  one  or  more  small  centres  such  as  Newfoundland,  the 
isprv^d  outward  in  all  directions,  reaching  southward  into  the  United 
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fit  1 70.  -  -  The  wiirld  at  the  maximum  of  gbcktion.  .\r<a'>  in  Aiia  and  S<juili  America 
much  grnrjalUcd.  GladatiuD  in  Alaska  shuwn  inaccttraU-ly,  see  V'ig.  173.  (After 
EncycloriiBdb  Britonnica.) 

Slates  to  the  islands  south  of  New  England,  thence  westward  to  the 

Ohio  valley,  then,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  the  front  swung  north- 

reslward,  crossing  into  Canada  near  the  Rocky  Mountain  front  in 

rcjlem  Montana  (Fig.  172). 

These  great  ice  sheets  were  truly  continental  glaciers;   and  from 

f  md  we  doubtless  have  a  picture  of  the  conditions  that  existed 

.  jring  their  existence.     Apparently  the  snow  accumulated  until 

grt.it  ice  caps  developed,  covering  all  the  land,  and  spreading  slowly 

outward  from  the  centres  of  dis])ersion.     How  deej)  the  ice  was  at 

die  centres  cannot  be  told ;    but  since  it  was  sufhcient  to  propel  the 

ice  across  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  up  the  southern  slopes  of  that 

^•nlley.  it  must  have  had  a  great  depth.     The  ice  rose  over  the  lops  of 

Ml.  Marcy   in  New  York  (5344  feet),  Mt.  Kalahdin   in   Maine 


Fic.  17J.  — TL-rritorj'  covt-teJ  by  tlit  miiiimum  cxtcnsiun  ni  the  ttl&riers  in  Xurth  Americm. 

(5150  /ect),  and  Mt.  Washington  in   New  Hampshire  (627<>  feel). 
To  have  reached  such  elevations  the  ice  surface  in  the  distant  centre 
of  dispersion  must  have  \>txn  much  higher.     It  may  well  have  risen 
to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
Doubtless  these  ice  sheets  were  vast  deserts,  as  interior  Greenland 
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is  to-day.  Where  they  entered  the  sea  they  discharged  icebergs. 
Where  they  terminated  on  the  land  they  wasted  away  by  ablation, 
and  from  iheir  fronts  hu^e  torrents  of  sediment-laden  water  issued, 
for  they  extended  southward  into  a  temperate  climate.  How  long 
the  ice  sheets  lasted  cannot  be  told,  but  from  the  work  they  performed 
the  period  of  time  must  have  been  great. 

Mountain  Glaciers  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World.  —  Unless  pos.sihlv 
in  the  .Antarctic,  there  were  no  ice  sheets  comparable  to  these  of  Xorth 

America  and  Europe  in 
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Fig.  1 7i-  —  Stand  Rock  in  the  DrifUeM  Am  of  UnKon- 
^,  ■  feature  which  cuuld  noi  rtosdbljr  have  peniited  in 
ffUcUtcd  territory.    f.Uter  Sa.U!diury  ud  Atwood.) 


other  parts  of  the  world. 
Yet  glaciers  were  more 
e.xtensive  than  at  ]jres- 
ent  in  many  places  in 
both  hemispheres  and 
even  in  places  where 
there  are  now  no  gla- 
ciers. There  were  far 
more  extensive  valley 
and  i)iedmont  glaciers  in 
Alaska,  British  Colum- 
bia, the  Rucky  Moun- 
tains, the  Cascades  and 
Sierra  Nevada,  the 
Andes  as  far  as  the 
southern  tip  of  South 
America.  New  Zealand, 
the  Himalayas,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  were  a[}parently 
true  mountain  glaciers^ 
the  greatly  expanded 
ice  mass  of  the  North 
American  Cordillera,  for 


example,  not  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  alluded  to 
as  an  ice  sheet,  nor  its  source  as  a  centre  of  glaciation.  Within  it, 
however,  as  in  the  present  mountains  of  .\laska,  there  were  innumer- 
able centres  of  ice  dispersion.  The  glaciers  of  the  Antarctic,  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  and  other  islands  of  the  .Arctic  ex- 
tended farther  than  now.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  this  former 
extension  of  mountain  glaciers  was  contemporaneous  with  the  conti- 
nental ice  sheets  of  Eurojx;  aJid  America,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  not. 

Some  Arctic  Lands  not  Glaciated.  —  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
great  ice  sheets  were  developed,  not  in  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
present  day,  nor  on  land  that  is  at  present  lofty.  They  occurred  on 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  elsewhere.  e>:cepting  in  the 
frigid  zones,  the  extension  of  glaciers  was  conhned  to  mountain  regions. 
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In  the  mountains,  however,  there  was  no  expansion  of  glaciers  at  all 
comparable  to  the  ice  sheets  of  Europe  and  North  America.  No  ice 
sheets  developed  in  Alaska  or  in  Silieria,  not  e\en  in  the  parts  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  though  the  mountains  of  Alaska  and  northeastern 
Asia  both  contained  valley  and  piedmont  glaciers  of  far  greater  size 
than  at  present  {Figs.  170,  172). 

The  Driftless  Area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  —  In  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in 
the  adjacent  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  is  an  area  of  over 
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FlC.  174.  ~  Fart  of  the  bonliT  of  the  I)rif(lc<^  Area,  in  WisLoaiiD,  with  moraines  and  dium- 
Hns  to  ihf  trust.     (Ailer  AlUeii  wnd  Thwait<r*.) 


10,000  square  miles  which  was  not  covered  by  the  Labrador  and 
Keewatin  ice  sheets  of  the  continental  glacier,  between  which  it  lay. 
It  contains  no  glacial  drift  and  is.  therefore,  known  as  the  Driftless 
Area.  The  lobes  of  these  ice  sheets  even  coalesced  scmth  of  the  Drift- 
loss  Area,  and  advanced  over  300  miles  farther  south  at  the  maximum 
of  glaciation  (Fig.  210). 

It  seems  pnjbablc  that  the  driftless  character  of  this  area  is  due  to 
the  temporary'  protection  afforded  by  the  highland  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  the  deep  basin  of  Lake 
Superior  north  of  it  antl  the  basin  to  the  cast  now  occupied  by  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  not  driftless  because  of  altitude,  for  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  adjacent  land-  If  the  i>eriod  of  expansion  of  the  continental 
glacier  had  lasted  longer,  this  Driftless  ;Vrea  would  surely  have  been 
overridden  (Figs.  173,  174). 


BouliltT  day  ur  till  r-^hji^'  on  -  4iil  rtk,  \'rniiiUon  iron  mnee  ol  Minnesota. 

both  directly  by  the  ice  and  through  the  intervention  of  water.  Thus 
we  find  both  glacial  deiwsits  and  glacit>-flu\-ialile  deposits.  The  latter 
are  assorted  and  stratihed.  the  former  mainly  unassorted  mixtures 
of  fragments  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  without  stratification.     Very 
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the  deposits  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  two,  for  ice  and  water 
often  working  side  by  side.     Some  of  these  deposits  were  accu- 
bencath  the  ice,  still  more  were  laid  down  at  the  front  of 
ce  or  beyond  its  front. 

Till  Sheet.  —  Of  the  glacial  deposits  the  drift  or  till  sheet  is  by 
the  most  extensive  (Fig.   175).     It  consists  of  rock  fragments 
beneath  the  ice  and  carried  in  it,  and  left  at  the  Kl^icier 
where  it  had  been  brought  when  the  ire  melted.     It  may  be 
as  the  ground  moraine.     Owing  U>  its  origin,  the  till  consists 
_  t>und-up  and  partly  ground-up  rock  fragments,  the  former  being 
ty  or  rock  flour,  the  oUier  larger  rock  fragments  up  to  the  si/,e  of 
IwuMers.     These  are  mixed  together,  since  they  lay  side  by 
ihe  ice  (Fig.  176).    The  stones  include  a  great  variety  of 
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left  In  ■Jmc  pl(u:e»  by  the  cuatiiK'ntuJ  i{Ut.it.T.     (J    Kitchii%  }r.) 


liered  up  from  different  rock  outcrops  over  which  the  ice 

jind    all    mixed   together.     They    arc   often    polished    and 

^y  the  abrasion  against  one  another  in   the  ditTerenlially 

l^iycrs,  and  against  the  bed  rock  over  which  they  were 

Tbc  bouldery  nature  of  the  till  led  to  its  being  also 

'  bouldex  day ;  its  compactness  in  places  has  given  rise  to  the 

Bc  hard  !><in:  and  its  blue  colour  in  unwcathercd  outcrops  has  led 

'  hif  day. 

n  of  Till.  — The  till  varies  greatly  in  composition  ac- 
ig  Lo  the  kind  of  rock  over  which  the  ice  bed  passed,  and  the 
frxtcnt  to  which  the  rock  has  been  ground  up.  Some  till,  derived 
bom  soft  rocks,  and  subjected  to  thorough  grinding,  is  mainly  clay, 
though  bard  rock  derived  from  more  distant  outcrops  and  not  ground 
Wji  may  be  scattered  through  it  (Fig.  178).  In  central  New  York 
ilders  of  hard,  crystalline  rock,  brought  from  Canada  by  the  ice, 
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and  easily  distini^uished  from  the  shale  and  sandstone  rock  of  the 
region,  are  locally  called  "hardheads."  In  other  places  the  ice 
mainly  encountered  resistant  rocks,  and  these  are  less  thoroughly 
p-ound  up.  This  i^  true  in  many  parts  of  Xew  England,  south  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  in  Scotland.  In  such  places  till  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
cby  and  far  more  boulders.  Indeed,  in  places  the  surface  may  be 
so  strewn  with  boulders  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  on  the 
boulder-covered  fields  (Fig.  177). 
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Fig.  178.  —  A  buultlrr  imin.  or  dritcnit  of  fcbrial  rrnitic?  of  a  dUtiadivc  oiiU  uncumtoon 
kind  of  rock,  crv^nojc  three  mnunttun  riil^rs  aiul  valley*  io  western  Massachusetts. 
(AftCT  Tiylnr ) 


Thickness  of  Till.  —  The  till  sheet  is  x'ariable  in  depth  also.  In 
some  places  thtr  ice  was  heavily  charged  with  rock  fragments,  notably 
where  it  passed  over  weak  rocks,  as  in  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  There  the  till  is  deep.  Elsewhere  the  glacier  had  a  small 
load,  as  in  the  regions  of  resistant  rock  like  Xew  England,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  northern  Wisconsin,  and  east -central  Canada.  There  the 
till  sheet  is  thin,  and  there  are  areas  of  bare  rock,  but  there  are  some 
areas  of  bare  rock  or  thin  drift  which  are  due  to  the  washing  oflF  of 
the  ground  moraine  by  glacial  streams  or  rain-born  rills  of  the  closing 
stages  of  the  Glacial  Period  when  vegetation  was  still  absent  and  ero- 
sion corre^ondingly  rapid. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  till  is  dependent  also  on  the  move- 
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Bl  of  the  ice.  Where  it  was  monng  vigorously  it  carried  the  rock 
apnents  ;i\v.iy.  and  where  its  motion  decreased  they  were  accumu- 
Kled  beneath  the  ice.  This  is  often  seen  on  a  small  scale  where  a 
tai]  of  (xiuldcr  clay  has  accumulated  on  the  lee  side  of  a  crag,  ^ivnng 
dx  lo  the  phenomenon  of  cra^  and  tail.  It  is  also  seen  where  till 
■14 hecD  dragged  into  valleys  transverse  to  the  direction  of  ice  motion. 
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i  lii.   \^^^t■ — TtiiHitriiiihit  inup  iil  tJrumliiis  in  VVi-sctitinin. 
(Sim  Prainc  (^uadranBli-,  U.  S.  Gtol.  Survey.) 

II  a  much  larger  scale  it  is  Ulustrated  by  the  deep  sheet  of  tili  in  the 
Bsusippi  valley,  where  the  ice  spread  nut  with  slow  motion.  The 
^er  ice  layers  can  be  overburdened  just  as  certainly  as  a  river 
nfie. 

SjMraking  generally,  the  till  mantles  the  rock  surface  with  a  sheet 
lying  in  thickness  from  place  to  place,  roughly  parallel  to  the  rock 
r(rtirT:.t.hy.     It  is  not  exactly  parallel,  however,  for  there  are  un- 
due to  irrejiularily  of  deposit,  or  to  sculpture  subsequent 
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Druinlins.  —  Of  these  irregularities  the  most  notable  are  the  ] 
iar  forms  known  as  drumlins.     These  are  oval  hills  sometimes 
curriiig  singly,  but  usually  in  clusters,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  su 
face  rises  and  falls  in  a  scries  of  billowy  curxcs  like  the  waves  of  the* 
ocean.     While  the  oval  is  the  characteristic  form,  there  are  rid 
shaped  drumlins,  and  there  are  double  curves,  and  other  varia 
in  form.     In  all  cases  the  long  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  ice  mot 
and  the  end  poinlins  toward  the  source  of  the  ice,  the  stoss  end,! 
stcquT  than  the  opposite  or  lee  end.     The  drumlins  ^ary  in  size, : 
being  but  a  few  hundred  feet  long  and  a  few  yards  high,  while  othe 
arc  a  mile  in  length  and  loo  to  200  feet  high.     Perhaps  a  nor 
si/e  may  be  given  as  a  half  mile  long,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  an 


Kiu.  lUo.    -  Luni;iiuiJimil  prufik  of  a  (Jrumlin  in  MaNMchU9ctis.     ij   L.  OarUoer^ 

1 50  feet  high  at  the  highest  point ;  but  there  are  wide  variations  fr 
this  (Figs.  lyg.  iSo). 

Distribution  of  Drumlins.  —  Drumlin  dusters  form  a  landscape 
of  such  a  characlerisiic  kind  that  they  can  be  easily  recognized  on  a 
map.  There  are  such  clusters  in  many  places,  some  of  the  I>es.t 
known  being  in  eastern  Wisconsin;  in  central  New  York  on  the 
Ontario  plain  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  north  of  this  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario;  in  the  Connecticut  valley;  and 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  southern  .Vew  Hampshire.  Boston 
is  built  partly  on  drumlins,  and  drumlins  make  the  islands  of  Boston 
Harbour,  as  well  as  the  Slate  House  hill  and  Bunker  Hill.  Drumlins 
occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  lowlands  uf  central  Ireland,  whcncx* 
the  name  comes;  they  aJso  occur  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  on  the 
North  German  plain,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  some  of  these 
clusters  there  are  hundreds  of  individual  drumlins. 
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Orijgin  of  Drumlins.  —  There  ;ire  two  theories  for  the  origin  of 
/■nlins:  (i)  that  they  are  irregularities  built  up  beneath  the  ice  by 
irrrirular  defwsit,  as  sand  bars  arc  built  in  an  overburdened  river,  (2) 
;h.ii  ihey  have  been  canned  uul  of  a  sheet  of  till,  at  first  rjepiteited  fairiy 
Lirdd.rmly,  and  later  sculptured  —  being  a  jihase  of  roches  moutonn^ 

■r-l  in  a  till  sheet.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  which  of  these 
alions  is  I  he  correct  one,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  theory 
.  .  ,  red  for  some  cases,  the  other  for  others. 

Moraines.  —  When  the  ice  halted  for  a  lonp  enough  time,  morainic 
(fcjxwits  accumulated  at  the  margin  of  the  ice  sheet,  forming  a  terminal 
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Fk   181  ~-  Moraine^  in  Finlanrl.     Esken  tt  rii;ht  angles  to  (bcm  and  nbuadanl  lakes 
inside  the  miK-ainic  bnrdw.     fHnbb»,  after  Scdcrhalm.) 

moraine.  'fTie  conditions  involved  in  the  accumulation  of  the  moraine 
M"crc  complex  and  variable,  including  (a)  the  sliding  down  of  debris 
from  the  front  uf  the  ice,  [b)  the  dragging  up  and  accumulation  of 
debris  beneath  the  thin  edge  of  the  ice,  ic)  the  deposit  by  glacial  water 
along  the  ice  margin,  {^1  oscillation  of  the  ice  margin,  (r)  burial  of 
ice  blocks  and  thin  glacier  margins,  and  (/)  the  influence  of  pregla- 
cial  topography.  With  the  ever  var>'ing  combinations  of  these  factors 
ihe  terminal  moraine  has  been  given  great  complexity  and  variety 
of  form,  composition,  and  depth. 

Form  of  Moraines.  —  A  terminal  moraine  may  be  but  a  few  feet 
high  and  a  few  yards  broad,  or  it  may  be  several  hundred  feet  thick 
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_  id  several  miles  broad ;  it  may  be  a  single,  continuous  belt  or  a 
leries  of  separate  or  overlapping  ridges.  In  form  the  moraine 
OJV  \>e  a  ridge,  or  a  complex  of    ____^ 


f.  ■'     J*      y     it.'' 

-"-i/  /  /  n 


\\ 


km  uiidulatin^  hills  (Fig.  igi). 
Most  characteristically  it  has 
the  kntytt-atui'basin  loftogriiph\'f 
ttijiiisting  of  hillocks  or  hum- 
oijcks  ^vith  intervening  kcttle- 
sh;ipcd  depressions  in  the  bot- 
Inms  of  which  small  ponds  and 
sn.imps  often  lie.  The  hum- 
oiiK-ks  may  rise  one  or  two 
hiindred  feet  above  the  kettle 
bottoms,  or  the  difference  in 
elevation  may  be  only  a  few  feet. 
TbetK  h  nti  rule,  and  sseemingly 
no  5\-stcm.  for  ihc  conditions 
7  formation  were  most  com- 
d  variable  (Figs.  181. 182). 
Lompositioa  of  Moraines.  —  In  composition  a  given  part  of  the 
•ftmriine  may  be  all  till,  or  all  sand,  or  gravel,  or  clay.  or.  what  is 
'  pmmon,  it  may  consii^t  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  all  of  these.  The 
•>ition  is  as  variable  as  the  form.     Very  commonly  there  arc 
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Fhi.  iH.t.  —The  KlannI  Kiljr  near  New  Vurk. 
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Fic.  184.  -  Moraines  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  (oblique  liiita) ;  uiltrlobate  moniinc  near 
Ridiraond,  Rilmyrn,  and  Dclaficid  (ini-i^hatch*"*!) ;  ilrumlins  (solid  hlnck);  strir 
^nwn  by  WT0W4 :  older  dri(t  (horizontal  lint.*)  near  Evansvillu  an<l  Albany;  ground 
tnoratnr  uo*l  outwiiah  in  while-     (Aft^rr  AMcn.) 

many  boulders  in  the  moraine,  far  more  than  in  the  ground  moraine. 
Thi5  is  because  boulders  within  the  ice  were  hroughT  u[)  to  the  front 
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and  there  left  in  tbe  accumulating  deposits,  and,  therefore,  far ; 
would  thus  be  concentrated  along'  the  frontal  belt  than  existed 
any  single  part  of  the  ice.     The  terminal  moraine  Ls  often  a  bell  i 
boulder-dotted  hills  in  a  region  where  boulders  are  elsewhere 
Sometimes  so  many  boulders  are  accumulated   that  the  surface  I 
literally  covered  with  boulder  piles.     The  beur  den  moraiw;  is 
extreme  of  this  condition,  for  here  the  boulders  are  piled  one  on 
other,  and  over  considerable  arcAs  no  soil  appears. 

Moraines  Bordering  Glacial  Lobes.  —  The  terminal  muraine  matij 
essentially  the  position  where  the  ice  front  stood  (or  some  time.     Fr 
it,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  ice  margin  can  be  determined, 
moraine  clearly  proves  that  the  ice  pushed  its  front  fonvard  in  a  ser 

of  lobes  where  valleys  gave  freer' 
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Ftu.  1H5.  —  KeccKsinnal  tnnr^iJnr^  Ja  Onuriu. 
(Tiylof.J 


opportunity  for  movement, 
where,  for  other   reasons, 
strength' of , flow  was  incrcas 
As  a  result  of  this  fact  the  tc 
minal  moraine  sweeps  in  a  ; 
of  lobes  across  the  country. ; 
ing  rise  to  the  lohate  moram 
Where  the  lobes  coalesce  the 
is  often  a  band  of   ititcrhh 
moraltir,    where    the    ter 
moraines  of  the  two  lobes  ur 
to  form  a  single  bond  at  the  ji 
tion  of  the  ice  lobes  (Fig.  184 


Recessional  Moraines.  —  When  the  ice  advanced  over  the  countr_ 
it  doubtless  halted  here  and  there  and  built  moraines ;  but  later,  being 
overridden  by  the  ice,  these  were  erased.     At  its  outermost  stand, 
terminal  moraine  was  built  (Figs.  174.  iSi).     Then,  as  ihc  ice  she 
began  to  melt  away,  and  the  front  of  the  glacier  receded  to  more  ; 
more  northerly  positions,  there  were  periods  of  halting  during  whic 
of  course,  morainic  deposits  began  to  accumulate  at  the  ice  marg 
Some  of  these  halts  gave  rise    to  well-defmcd  belts  of   recessic 
moraine,  which  are  in  no  way  diflTerent  from  the  outermost  termit 
moraine  excepting  in  position  (Figs.  185,  1S6). 

Glacio-Fluviatile  Deposits.  —  If  from  small  U^^ng  glaciers  great 
torrents  of  sediment-burdened  water  issue,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
similar,  or  greater,  torrents  should  have  issued  from  the  margin  of  the 
continental  glaciers.  That  this  was  the  case  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  glacio -tluviatile  deposits,  not  only  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
terminal  moraine,  but  all  over  the  land  across  which  the  front  of  the 
melting  ice  sheets  receded.  These  water-laid  deposits  vary  greatly 
in  character,  and  stime  are  of  such  indefinite  nature  that  it  is  difhcull 
to  state  their  origin ;  but  there  are  some  deposits  of  such  definite 
form  that  their  origin  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  All  such  deposits 
were  formerly  alluded  to  as  "  modified  drift." 


Fw   iM.  —  Recession&l  moraiDts  between  Wii^consin  and  New  Yoris-     (After  Taylor  witl 

Levcrett.) 

hundred  yards  broad  at  the  base.  Their  tops  may  be  even,  like  a 
railway  embankment,  or  they  may  be  undulating;  and  the  course  is 
commonly  notably  serpentine.  In  fact  they  were  formerly  called 
irrprn^  kames  in  America,  but  now  the  Irish  name  esker  is  generally 
idopud,  thouph  the  Swedish  name  osar  is  sometimes  used.  They  are 
^fry  common  in  regions  of  former  glaciation,  especially  in  hilly  dis- 
trict*-(Figri.  i8i.  187). 
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Cause  of  Eskers.  —  The  esker  is  a  deposit  in  a  glacial  tunnel,  us 
ally,  if  iiui  always,  at  the  base  of  the  ice.     Here  the  water  flows  witi 
great  velocity,  often  under  head,  and  confined  in  a  tunnel.     It 
often  able  to  carry  even  good-sizefi  coblilestones,  and  these  arc  rapid 
rounded  in  the  swift  current.     If  more  load  is  given  than  the  str 
can  carry,  or  if  it  is  forced  to  build  up  its  Ixrd  by  the  upward  grov 

of  an  alluNial  fan  at  the  uutle 


FlO.  1S7.  -Maps  of  cskm  (black)  iu  Wis- 
consin and  in  New  York.  (Upper  map 
after  Aldcn.) 


of  the  tunnel,  some  of  the  coa 
material  must  be  laid  down  1 
tht  subglacial  stream  l^ed, 
stream  at  the  same  time  enla 
ing  its  tunnel  by  melting 
roof.       Thu.s    a    long,   na 
winding    deposit    of    gravel , 
made,   with    ice   roof, 

walls.    Wlien  the  stream    

to  flow  and  the  ice  walls  mclt 
away,  the  gravel  slides  into  ft 
state  of  repose  and  the  embajik- 
ment-like  esker  is  formed  (Fig, 
i88).  Under  the  conditions  d 
its  formation  it  is  naturally  givtn 
a  rough  stratification. 

Eskers  catuiot  develop,  at  le 
not  in  a  very  perfect  form,  in  : 
that  has  much  movement,  4 
the  tunnels  would  soon  l>e  dc 
Nor  can  they  develop  at  the  ba 
of  a  thick  ice  sheet,  for  the  i 
sure  would  close  the  cavit 
The  most  favourable  position  ! 
esker  development  is  under  the 
thin,  stagnant  front  of  a  glactej^H 
or  beneath  a  detached  ice  bloc^| 
conditions  that  were  common 
along  the  front  of  the  receding 
ice  sheets.  Doubtless  also  esker 
development  is  favoured  along 


the  margins  of  valley  glaciers,  or  glacier  lobes,  where  the  ice  is  thin, 
the  motion  slight,  and  the  volume  of  water  great.  It  is  from  such 
places  that  glacial  torrents  issue  from  living  glaciers,  and  doubtless 
eskers  are  forming  in  st>me  of  them,  as,  for  example,  in  Alaska,  where 
small  eskers  are  found  on  ground  from  which  the  glaciers  have  receded 
within  a  century. 

Kames.  —  Hummocky  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  often  jRnth 
perfect  stratification,  arc  called  kamcs.  There  seem  to  be  various 
conditions  under  which  kames  caji  ilevelop,  all  dejKndiiig  upon  the 


irtadon  of  coarse  sediment  by  glacial  streams.  Some  kames 
fiinn  beneath  the  glacier  where  surface  streams  fall  through 
pnlim,  thuugfa  the  more  common  result  of  such  a  fall  is  the  cxcava- 
Ibo/a  pol  hole.  If,  however,  the  stream  bears  much  sediment,  it 
'sn* accumulate  in  a  hummocky  karae  deposit. 

.in  e>Jcer  often  merges  into  a  kame  area ;  and,  after  a  certain  dis- 
toce.  the  csker  form  again  develops.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
lie  kiune  is  iormcd  beneath  the  ice,  und  the  conditions  are  appar- 
the  enJar^eraent  of  the  subglacial  cavity  and  the  irregvilar  dep- 
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Oabon  of  tlie  sand  or  gravel  in  which  are  incorporated  blocks  of 

om  the  roof  of  the  tunnel,  whose  later  melting  forms  depressions 

'■  gravel. 

ther  kames  were  formed  along  the  margin  of  the  glacier  where 

avd  came  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  ice,  or  on  clelachetl  stagnant 

Later  melting  of  the  ice  gave  rise  to  kettles  und  hummocks. 

ps  process  is  seen  in  course  of  development  along  the  fronts  of  some 

[the  .\la5kan  glaciers.     Patches  of  kame  form  parts  of  many  mo- 

Qes  left  hy  the  continental  glaciers,  and  in  some  cases  there  are 

cnsive  areas  of  this  type  of  moraine  which  has  been  called  kame 

vaiw.  or  kciile  moraitur. 

Esker  Deltas,  — When  a  glacial  stream,  on  emerging  from  its  ice 
nntl,  enters  a  lake,  it  builds  a  delta  with  the  load  of  sediment  that 
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Flo.    iSg.       Tcrmiixo]  muraiRe»  and  valli-y  trains  of  iiut*ra.'<h  gravel  in  vrRtral  New  York, 

it  carries,  l^kcs  were  often  developed  in  ituch  ]Kijtiliuns  along  the 
front  of  the  continental  Rlacier,  where  the  ice  formed  a  dam  across  a 
valley  sloping  toward  it.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  dam  the 
lake  is  drained,  but  the  delta  remains,  and  if  an  esker  was  built  in 
the  ice  tunnel,  it  will  be  seen  extending  up  to  the  delta.     Such  an 
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k«r-fed  delta  may  be  called  an  esker  delta,  ihoujjh  ii  has  lioen  givon 
lesi  descriptive  name  snnd  piaiii  in  Now  Knfiland.  whore  there 
■  Dumcrou.<i  perfect  instances  of  this  type  of  land  form. 
ttwash  Gravel  Plains.  — Where  the  glacial  streams  issued  upon 
^<Jorpe  leading  away  from  the  ice.  or  where  they  made  extensive 
3U2h  ricposits  to  grade  up  such  a  slope,  outwash  gravels  were  ac- 
AS  the>'  arc  in  front  of  living  glaciers.  On  open  land  these 
j^avels  are  in  the  form  of  great,  coalescing  allu^nal  fans  or 
i>ron&.  Southern  Long  Island  was  built  up  by  such  out- 
jijavcl  deposits  during  the  Glacial  Period,  just  as  such  accumula- 
are  beijig  formed  around  the  margin  of  the  Malaspina  Glacier 
^Mlay;  but  where  the  streams  were  confined  in  valleys,  they  ag- 
STwird  the  valley,  making  a  fiat  valle>-  fl(H)r  of  gravel.     It  is  to  such 


fK^  190.  -~Dtai|cnun  lo  shrnv  relatiutuhipei  of  ouiwash,  T,  to  ni<>rntni*!4.  .U.     (After  Penck.) 


oanow,  outwash  gravel  plains  that  the  name  vcUty  train  is  most 
Appropriately  applied  (Figs.  i8g,  192).  The  ice-bom  streams  carried 
thetr  deposits  great  distances  beyond  the  ice  front,  from  southern 
lilinots  far  down  the  Mississippi,  for  example. 

On  the  surfaces  of  outwash  gravel  deposits  the  old  courses  of  the 
braided  streams  may  still  be  traced,  and  the  well-roundefl  pebbles 
•  '-'v  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  streams  that  brought  them.  Such 
are  often  pitted  with  little  kettles;  and  some  good-sized  ones, 
» iiere  buried  ice  and  stagnant  ice  blocks  have  melted  out  and  allowed 
the-  gravels  to  settle.  Swamps,  ponds,  and  small  lakes  occupy  some 
•^-K-^  kettles. 

\  AT  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  glacial  stream,  the  outwash 
gravel  plain  consists  of  coarse  fragments,  and  it  is  often  cut  into  ter- 
races by  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  stream.  The  ver)'  smooth  river-laid 
part  of  the  outwash  gravel  plain  grades  into  a  hummocky  kame  topogra- 
i.i  I-  where  the  gravels  were  deposited  on  the  ice,  whose  later  melting 
iven  rise  to  the  kame  topography.  In  such  places  the  outwash 
x::i\.ei  and  moraine  merge  imperceptibly  into  one  another,  a  condi- 
tion which  finds  expression  in  the  term  moraine-headed  terraces. 

Loess  of  the  Glacial  Period.  —  Among  the  fine-grained  deposits  of 
the  Glacial  Period  are  thick  deposits  of  loess.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  especially  well  developed  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  origin 
of  this  loess,  whose  character  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  work 
of  the  wind  (pp.  72-73),  is  not  agreed,  but  it  seems  probable  that  some 
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frfi'f  i«  wind-laid  and  same  water-laid.  Just  after  the  Glacial  Period, 
and  trees  had  not  yet  readvanced  over  the  glaciated  lands, 
uList  have  been  supplied  with  great  quantities  of  tine-grained 
ijiut.  especially  on  the  outwash  plains  and  valley  trains. 

Marginal  Lakes 

Ice-dammed    Lakes.  —  A    continental    glacier,    covering    all    the 
kdt  has  aiong  its  front  some  valleys  sloping  away  from  it,  some  toward 
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f^  r^t.  -  Two  fUffCf  in  ihe  rvcesnon  o(  the  continental  jidacicr  in  a  hilly  rcKion.    Upper 
«'th  icc-<J(immed  lakrt.  lower  whh  valley  drainage  developed  between  the 
(he  terminal  moraiat:  of  the  previous  fttatid. 


It    Tn  the  latter  case,  water  naturally  accumulates  (Fig.  193)  in  a  lake 

dam  and  an  outflow  across  the  lowest  point  in  the  rim. 

uis  origin  abounded  along  the  front  of  the  ice  sheets  of  both 

•e  and  America,  during  all  stages  in  thdr  recession.     Some  of 

"s.iL  Here  ver\'  small  in  size  and  quickly  Ulled  with  deposits;   others 

o'ffe  so  large,  or  existed  for  so  short  a  time,  that  the  de|K>sits  in  them 

■iTc  not  noteworthy.     Sometimes  their  outlets  fluctuated  greatly 

w  the  ice  front  advanced  or  receded.     Through  the  outlets  of  the 

grtsH  temporary  lakes,  large  volumes  of  water  flowed  and  cut  broad 
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channels  in  drift  or  rock,  where  now  no  water  flows  ( Fig.  1 94) .     This  \ 
illustrated  along  the  divide  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  the 
arc  broad  outflow  channels,  some  of  ihem  sunk  intn  the  mounta 


.     I     » 


Flo. 


.y.i.       tiLii:4l  1.2k>>^  TuiuiwaiiiLi  and  i.^xjuuis  wJlb  the  live  apUlwaya,  of  which  I 
Niagkra  Spillway  at  Lewiston  wus  lowest  and,  therefore,  penisted.    (Taylor.) 


rock  by  the  water  that  flowed  westward  from  lakes  held  up  bet^ 
the  ice  sheet  in  Sweden  and  the  Norwegian  mountain  divide. 

Features  made  by  Marginal  Lakes.  —  The  former  presence  of  sue 
lakes  IS  clearly  proved  by  a  number  of  phenomena,  notably  (a) 
outflow  channels,  (6)  beaches  along  the  abandoned  lake  shores,  {e 
deltas  where  tributary  streams  entered  the  temporary  lakes,  but  no^ 
perched  upon  the  hill  slope  and  often  dissected  by  the  stream  tha 
built  them,  {d}  a  sheet  of  lake  clay  (Fig.  195)  on  the  bottom  of 


71^. 


Fig.  it>s-  ~  Iiiagrasi  to  exi^n  !»uperpo&ltioii  of  Uke  clay  upon  uiutratificd  till. 

extinct  lake,  (e)  occasional  iceberg  deposits,  where  floating  ice  in  the 
lake  became  strandcfl  and.  on  melting,  dropped  some  of  the  load  of 
debris  that  it  carried,  especially  boulders. 
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Glacial  Lake  Agassiz.  —  /Vmong  the  many  temporary  lakes  mar- 
giaal  to  the  ice  sheet  of  North  America  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
was  that  that  de%-eloped  in  the  northward-sloping  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Canada.  It  started 
V  a  small  lake  with  an  overflow  southward  into  the  Mississippi,  but 
a£  the  ice  dam  melted  back  it  grew  in  size  until  finally  it  had  a  length 
of  about  700  miles,  a  maximum  width  of  250  miles,  and  an  area  of 
itOfOoo  square  miles,  or  more  than  the  combined  area  of  all  the  Great 
Lakes.  Lake  Winnipeg  and  other  smaller  lakes  lie  in  depressions  in 
the  bed  of  this  great  extinct  Lake  Agassiz^  as  it  has  been  called. 
(Fig.  196.) 

Lake  Agassiz,  though  covering  a  great  area,  was  shallow,  and  it 
received  a  vast  quantity  of  sediment  from  the  ice  front.  This,  settling 
iqxin  the  flat  bottom  of  the  Red 
(liver  valley,  has  given  rise  to  a 
very  level  plain,  of  fine-grained  sill, 
which  is  now  the  seat  of  extensive 
wheat  cultivation.  Beaches  and 
deltas  mark  the  border  of  this  ex- 
tinct lake,  and  its  outflow  channel 
is  easily  recognized. 

The  Glacial  Great  Lakes.  —  The 
receding  ice  sheet  also  interfered 
with  the  Great  I^ikes-St.  Lawrence 
drainage,  for  at  first  it  occupied  the 
entire  basin,  then,  receding  north- 
eastward it  lay  as  a  dam  across  it. 
At  first  small  lakes  developed  at 
the  ends  of  the  Great  Lakc^,  and 
in  other  valleys  sloping  northwards. 
Then,  as  the  ice  receded,  these  grew  larger,  and  one  by  one  coalesced, 
until  finally  the  ice  disappeared  from  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  The 
beaches  and  deltas  of  these  lake  stages  have  been  carefully  studied, 
and  the  various  outflow  channels  have  been  identified. 

The  history  of  the  lake  stages  marginal  to  the  receding  glacier  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  has  been  complicated  not  merely  by  the  re- 
ctssion  of  the  ice,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  land  has  been  rising. 
For  iJiis  reason  the  three  upper  Great  Lakes  flowed  into  the  St. 
Ijwrence  through  the  Ottawa  River  at  one  stage,  and  then  the  ocean 
r^  reached  up  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Lake  Ontario.  Later  uplift 
i  ted  the  land  thai  the  upper  Great  flakes  flowed  out  through  the 
thannel  past  Detroit.  The  maps  (Figs.  107,  iq8,  200,  204),  with 
iJe^jiptions  beneath,  state  in  sequence  the  main  episodes  in  this 
•complicated  history  of  marginal  lakes  associated  with  ice  recession 
irom  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Some  of  the  beaches  of  these  lakes  are  so  well  developed  that  they 
were  recognized  as  beaches  before  their  cause  was  known.     Such  is 
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Flo.  ty6.  —  Map  tu  show  arm  and  posj- 
lion  of  mjuimum  tcrrii*iry  cuvcrtrvl  by 
vnrinUit  9taKca  of  Lake  Affaa^z.  (After 
Upham.) 


FiO.  to?.  ~  The  Glacial  Gml  Lakrs.  tlpfx?  map  shawA  tin  initial  stage  with  bdeprndc 
bodiw  (rf  walrr  like  Lakw  Maumct  and  Chicago,  wbidi  lutl  separate  outlets.  Mid>^ 
map  ha«  Lake  Whittlriry  drainine  intu  Lake  L^icxiKo.  Luwer  map  shr»ws  Glnd 
Fincrr  l>Akc3  draininii  westward  into  Lakes  Wam-n  and  ChicaJCO-  Glacial  L*. 
Dukiih  nut  ^ihown  in  early  sVkgti  because  of  iDCompletc  iiiformatioo.  (Tftylw  aJ 
Leveret  t.) 


— The  Glacial  Great  Likes.  Ij'i>per  map  ahnws  Likw  Duluih,  Cliica^o,  nod 
—  iring  Ihc  CTid  r  f  the  Miisissippi  outlets.  Miil  *L-  map  shows  Lak«  AWonguin 
.  oil  And  the  Mohawk  outlet,  as  wdl  a«  the  Kirkfi-ld  outlet  which  deprived 
of  ■  larire  part  of  Hh  water.  Lower  map  shows  the  Nipissing  Great  Lakes  and 
u  Oiuw.1  River,  which  was  sulisequcntly  ahantlonetl  for  the  pnat-nt  5t.  Lawrence 
'OU4{h  uplift  and  tilting  north  of  the  IJinge  Linei.     {Taylor  and  Leverctt.) 
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the  Iroquois  beach  in  Sew  York  south  of  Lake  Ontario  aton^  which  i 
Indian  trail  ran,  and  later  a  road,  called  the  **  ridRe  n>ad."     The 
deposited  cm  the  tempDrary  lake  bottoms  has  helped  to  lc\-cl  the  sl 
face  and  has  made  a  fertile  soil,  the  scat  of  fruit  and  other  t\ 
agricultural  industries. 


Mabcis'ax.  Channels 

Moraine  Terraces.  —  Water  flowing  along  the  ice  margin,  and 
times  deflected  from  it,  has  in  some  places  caused  deposits  which 
raorainic  in  their  character.     Some  of  these  deposits  form  e\en-lop 
terraces,   called  morainr  Urraces.    They  are  really  aggraded,   mar- 
ginal, stream  valleys  with  the  ice  for  one  wall,  which,  on  melti 
away  allowed  the  defxjsit  to  slide  into  an  angle  of  repose.  gt\'ing 

^  to   the   terrace   face.     In   othi 

^^!^'t?^^Vfv2!5^  portions  of  the  marginal  valic 

lakes  were  developed  and  fillc 
gi\-ing  rise  to  even  broader  tc 
races. 

Abandoned  Marginal  Gorgeq 
—  Some  of  the  marginal  strear 
because  of  steeper  slope,  or  1< 
sediment  load,  cut  into  their  be 
instead  of  aggrading  them  ;  and 
some  have  aggraded  in  plac 
and"  cut  in  others.  Where 
streams  were  able  to  erode  the 
valley  bottoms,  marginal  chan- 
nels resulted,  often  as  well-developed  gorges.  Some  of  these  are  still 
occupied  by  water,  while  some  have  none,  or  have  streams  far  too 
small  to  have  made  the  valleys  in  the  bottoms  of  which  they  meander, 
cutting  neither  the  bed  nor  the  sides.  Occasionally  the  marginal 
channels  are  to  be  found  on  the  hill  slopes  in  apimrently  unnatural 
positions,  contouring  the  hillside  instead  of  extending  dowTi  the  slope 
as  gorge-forming  streams  normally  do.  3uch  a  channel  offers  clear 
c\idence  of  the  presence  of  some  retaining  wall,  such  as  an  ice  margin^^ 
along  which  the  water  Bowed  (Figs.  199,  201).  ^| 

Marginal  channels  with  the  same  characteristics  exist  along  th^™ 
borders  of  present-day  glaciers,  and  they  are  to  be  expected  wherever 
ice  sheets  have  stood,  especially  in  hilly  regions.  They  abound  in 
the  glaciated  region  of  Europe  and  America,  and  they,  together  with 
overflow  channels,  often  ser\'e  as  the  site  for  roads  and  even  for  rail- 
ways across  divides.  Associated  with  moraines,  they  are  an  aid  to 
the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  front  of  the  receding  conti- 
nental glacier  (Fig.  337), 


/ 
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Fiu.  lOQ, — Maji ami  prtifilc of  miir^nal  cban- 
Dcl  al  Sliiicrvilli:  Sptings,  X.  Y.    (Rich.) 
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Gl.\cial  Erosion 

Moderate  Erosion  on  Plains.  —  The  presence  of  striffi  on  the 
rock  and  of  roches  moutonnees  forms  in  the  led^es^  as  well  as 
scratched  stones  and  boulders  that  the  Rlacier  carried,  testify  to 
fact  that  the  continental  glacier,  like  other  glaciers,  vr^Ls,  an  erosi^ 
agent  (Fig.  202).     Similar  testimony  is  offered  by  the  deposits  of  dl 
that  the  ice  has  left,  for  these  materials  were  dragged  from  the 
face  over  which  the  ice  flowed.     Yet  the  evidence  is  convincing  tl 
in  places,  the  glader  did  Utile  more  than  scrape  off  the  products 
prcglacial  weathering,  and   in   places   did  not  even  accomplish 
much.     Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  land  surface  over  which 
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Fig.  ;oi.  —  Mantituil  chanocL  la  ccalml  Nl-w  Yurk.     (F^iirduld.) 

ice  sheets  passed  was  lowered  but  Uttle,  though  there  is  no  means 
estimating  the  exact  amount. 

Profound  Erosion  in  Valleys.  —  While  of  slight  effectiveness 
general,  the  ice  sheet  becomes  a  powerful  agent  of  erosion  locall 
Wherever  the  topography  tended  to  concentrate  the  ice  flow,  as  alo! 
a  valley,  evidence  of  glacial  scouring  appears,  and  in  some  favoura' 
localities  there  is  convincing  evidence  of  profound  glacial  erosioi 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  of  centndNcw  Yorl 
Here  the  upland  was  but  little  worn,  and  rock,  decayed  before 
advance  of  the  ice,  was  not  all  removed ;  but  the  north-south  valley 
along  which  the  ice  flowed  freely,  were  broadened  and  deepened,  thi 
slopes  were  steepened,  the  valley  spurs  were  worn  away,  and  thi 
tributary  valleys  were  left  hanging.  In  other  words,  the  same  topo- 
graphic features  were  developed  as  are  found  in  Greenland.  Alaska. 
Norway,  Scotland,  New  Zealand,  and  other  glaciated  mountain  lands. 
Throughout  the  region  of  former  glaciation  the  same  evidence  is  pres- 
ent and  forms  are  found  that  no  known  agent  of  erosion  excepting 
ice  could  produce  (Fig.  20.^,  Pis.  V,  DC). 


HARRIMAN   KEORD,  ALASKA 


A  £ord  due  to  k^JK''^  erosion  m  youthful  mountains.  Barr>'  Glacii-r  rcccdotl  nolably  from  igto  to 
1013.  Bs  nS^crvcil  by  B  L.  Johnl^^■.n.  In  iS«>o  it  Icrminarcd  near  Pt,  Doran.  where  it  built  a 
tnorftiue  bar  repreicnit.-<l  by  the  fn)s*-hat(.-hi'«l  shoaN,  and  extended  as  hiKh  as  the  heavy  doited 
line.  The  •'tream  from  the  small  ice  toniruie  southwest  of  Cascade  Glacier  if  in  a  tun^nc  vnlley. 
(See  V\g.  154)  Conlour  interval  above  and  below  sen  level  100  feet.  (From  map  by  National 
Geuxraphiv-  SiKiely'i  Alaskan  Expedition  of  igio,  Lawrence  Martin  in  charge.} 
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The  Forxl\tion  of  Lakes 

The  Abundance  of  Glacial  Lakes.  —  The  glaciated  lands  are  dolled 
with  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  I>ake  Suj>erior  ttj  small  pools.  There 
arc  fiaid  to  Ix:  10,000  lakes  in  Minnesota  alone,  and  in  Europe  and 
America  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lakes  and  iwnds  thai 
have  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  glacial  invasion.  These 
lakes  are  of  variable  origin  and  often  due  to  a  combination  of  two  or  1 
more  causes.  '■ 

Causes  of  Glacial  Lakes.  —  Mention  has  just  been  made  of 
rock  basin  lakes,  and  the  instances  given  —  the  Great  l^kes,  and 
two  Finger  Lakes,  are  also  partly  due  to  drift  deposit.     Many  h 
are  due  solely  to  this  cause ;   for  if  a  moraine,  or  an  esker,  or  ol 
glacial  deposit  has  been  laid  down  across  a  valley  it  serves  as  a  d 
until  it  is  cut  through  by  the  outlet  stream.     Still  another  cause  U 
lakes  is  the  irregularity  of  the  drift  deposit  itself,  already  spoken 
Id  the  description  of  moraines,  kames,  drumlins,  and  other  deposil 
In  the  depressions  on  such  drift  forms,  ponds  and  lakes  abound.     T< 
of  thousands  of  them  are  present  in  the  terminal  and  recessional 
raines. 

These  are  the  three  main  classes  of  glacial  takes,  but  there  arc  rai 
variations  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  or  the  dam,  or 
topography.     Some  lakes  are  long  and  &nger-Uke,  when  occupyii 
a  glacially  sculptured  valley.     Such   lakes  abound   in  mountain! 
regions,  as  in  Scotland,  Norway,  and  the  Alps,  where  Lakes  Coi 
and  Maggiore  are  typical  instances.     Other  lakes  are  circular,  as 
often  the  case  with  lakes  in  kettles.     Still  others  are  broadly  bram 
ing,  where  the  dam  causes  the  water  to  spread  over  and  partly  sul 
merge  a  low,  hilly  land,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Maine,  New  Hamj 
shire,  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  Canada.     There  is  infinite  varid 
of  form,  size,  and  <lcpth  among  the  glacially  formed  lakes. 

Lakes  an  Evidence  of  Youth.  —  The  lakes  caused  by  the  ice  shi 
arc  necessarily  ynuthful  phenomena  in  the  drainage  systems  that 
glacial  invasiun  has  rejuvenated.  They,  together  with  other  phenol 
ena,  testify  to  the  recency  of  the  retreat  of  the  ice.  Slowly  they  ati 
being  filled,  and  some  have  already  been  destroyed  by  filling  or  by  the 
cutting  doNMi  of  the  barrier,  or  by  both  processes  combined.  In  the 
meantime  they  act  as  temporary  baselevels  to  the  streams  above, 
checking  the  development  of  the  rejuvenated  streams. 


Diversion  op  Streams 

The  Deep  Burial  of  Preglacial  Stream  Courses.  —  The  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  streams  of  the  glaciated  country  has  not  only  led  to  the 
development  of  lakes  in  their  valleys,  but  also  to  numerous  changes 
in  stream  courses.  Sometimes  the  drift  has  been  deposited  so  deeply 
as  to  quite  effectually  obscure  the  preglacial  loi>ography  in  regions 
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features  of  youth — lakes,  steep-sided  valleys,  imperfectly  developed 
tributaries,  and  flat-tapped  divides.  It  was  largely  because  of  this 
youthful  tu;xjgraphy  that  extensive  areas  in  the  Central  Stales  were 
too  swampy  for  tree  ^owth,  and  were,  accordingly,  open  prairies 
when  first  seen  by  white  men. 

Partial  Burial  of  Stream  Courses.  —  In  other  cases,  and  especially 
in  hilly  rcRions,  drift  deposits  have  led  to  local  diversion  of  stream 
courses.  There  are  many  conditions  under  which  such  diversion  has 
been  brought  about.  For  instance,  dei>(>sits  in  a  stream  valley  have 
burieii  iirojcclinp  rock  spurs,  and  the  streams,  flowing  in  these  dep>osits 
after  the  ice  disappeared,  and  cutting  into  them,  have  been  super- 
imposed on  the  buried  rock  ledges  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  pre- 
glacial  valley.  Again,  drift  deposits  have  turned  streams  out  of  their 
valleys  and  forced  them  along  new  courses  for  a  part  or  whole  of  their 
length.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  New  York  the  drift  is  200  or  300 
feet  thick  (I-'igs.  205,  206). 

Reversal  of  Drainage.  — Still  another  case  is  where  valleys  which, 
before  the  ice  came,  slojwd  northward,  are  now  occupied  by  south- 
flowing  streams,  thus  complttcly  reversing  the  direction  of  stream 
flow.  Such  reversal  has  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
processes  such  as  (a)  lowering  of  divides  by  glacial  erosion,  (b)  lower- 
ing of  di\ides  by  the  erosion  of  glacial  waters,  {c)  deposit  of  sediment 
in  lake  and  stream  bed,  thus  grading  up  a  slope  away  from  the  ice,  and 
(d)  tilting  of  the  land.  In  this  way  profound  changes  in  drainage 
have  been  brought  about.  The  St.  Lawrence  drainage  has  lost 
heavily  by  this  process,  many  tributaries  that  formerly  flowed  north- 
ward haxing  been  turned  into  the  Susciuehanna  and  Mississippi 
systems.  The  entire  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  for  example,  above 
Cincinnati  are  apparently  normally  north-flowing,  having  had  their 
course  inverted  by  the  effect  of  glaciation  (Kig.  207). 

Establishment  of  New  Stream  Systems.  —  Through  the  effects 
of  glutiution  the  drainage  has  been  completely  rearranged  in  places, 
elsewhere  slightly  modified.  Niagara  River  did  not  exist,  at  least 
not  along  its  present  course,  before  the  Glacial  Period  ;  nor  did 
the  St.  Lawrence  system,- which  is  apjiarently  made  by  the  uni<m  of 
several  streams,  some  tributary  to  Hudson  Hay,  S(>me  to  the  Missi.s- 
sippi,  some  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  com])osite  river  system 
with  a  combination  of  features  of  youth  and  inherited  maturity.  In 
the  more  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  the  rivers  have  been  less 
completely  changed,  though  often  locally  diverted;  in  the  less  hilly 
regions,  like  the  Mississippi  valley,  many  completely  new  courses 
have  been  established. 

Postglacial  Gorges  and  Waterfalls.  —  With  all  this  rejuvenation 
the  streams  have  naturally  set  to  work  upon  their  task  of  establishing 
themselves  in  their  new  condition.  Thus  they  are  at  work  toward 
the  establishment  of  grade.  In  this  process  they  have  excavated 
gorges,  as  at  Niagara  and  hundreds  of  other  instances,  and  in  excaval- 
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them  they  have  developed  a  still  greater  number  of  waterfalls, 
bus  postglacial   gorges  and  waterfalls  characterize  the  region  of 
Qt  glaciation  because  the  streams  that  have  been  rejuvenated 
1 1  result  of  the  glaciation  have 
;  yet  had  time  in  most  cases 

|to  cut  their  valleys   down   to 
de  (Fig.  208). 
Gorges  in  Hanging  Valleys. 

[—Among  the  causes  for  gorges 

lind  waterfalls    is    the    change 

[b  slope  which  many  tributary 

Irtreams  find  in  passing  out  of 
their  hanging  valleys    to    the 

[Bain  valley   bottom.     This  is 
well  illustrated  in   the    Finger 

[Lake  valleys   of    central    New 

I  Ywk,  notably  Seneca  and  Cay- 

.nga,  where  scores  of  tributary 
streams,  flowing  through  mature 
valleys  in  the  uplands,  have  an 
abrupt  change  of  slope  as  they  near  the  main  valleys,  and  descend  in 
precipitous  courses  through  narrow,  deep  gorges,  in  the  bottoms  of 
which  the  streams  leap  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  a  series  of  rapids  and 
k!k  (Figs.  60,  76).  This  condition  is  also  illustrated  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  Norway,  and  in  all  other 
r^ons  where  glacial  erosion  has  lowered  the  valleys  through  which 
the  ice  flowed  freely. 


Fic.  208.  —  Postglacial  and  intcrglacial  gorges 
near  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Influence  of  Glaciation  o\  Topography  " 

Changes  not  RevolutionaTy.  —  Throughout  this  chapter  instances 
have  been  given  of  the  influence  of  glacial  action  on  the  topography, 
and  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  has  been  profound.  Yet 
the  impression  must  not  be  gained  that  this  influence  has,  in  general, 
been  revolutionary,  for  it  is  true  that,  in  the  main,  the  general  topog- 
raphy is  much  as  it  was  before  the  ice  came.  Large  sections  have 
been  modified  only  in  detail. 

Erosion  Generally  Superficial.  —  The  modihcation  of  topography 
has  been  brought  about  (a)  by  erosion,  (b)  by  deposition.  Erosion, 
as  already  stated,  has  worked  locally,  greatly  changing  the  topography 
of  mountain  regions  by  the  deepening  of  valleys  and  by  cirque  reces- 
sion, and  elsewhere  broadening  and  deepening  valleys  through  which 
the  ice  flowed  freely.  But  over  the  larger  part  of  the  area  in  United 
Slates  covered  by  the  continental  glacier  the  effect  of  glacial  erosion 
has  been  somewhat  superficial.  In  Canada,  however,  and  especially 
in  the  region  near  Lake  Superior,  Hudson  Bay,  and  Labrador  the 
continental   glacier   swept   away  all    the  soil  from    broad   areas  of 
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resistant  rock,  leaving  much  naked  upland,  drift  only  in  the  vaC 
and  there  very  stony  drift,  and  many  rock  basins  now,  occupied 
lakes. 

Deposition  on    Uplands.  —  Deposition  lias  also  produced  une 
effects.     Over  much  the  larger  pari  of  the  area  covered,  there  is  < 
a  thin  veneer  of  till  on  the  hillsides  and  hilltops,  scarcely  oba 
the  natural  rock  topography,  and,  in  places,  not  even  covering 
rock. 

Deposition  Greatest  in  Valleys.  —  In  the  \'alleys,  however,  <\e\y 
has  been  greater  and  more  varied,  and  there  one  finds  moraines, 
kames,  cskcrs,   and   other  glacial   antl    tluvt<i-glacial   deposit^.     Bul 
even  here  deposit  has  produced  only  liKal  and  minor  features,  oft 
quite  out  of  scale  with  the  major  features  of  the  glacial  lopo^ap 
In  America  deposition  has  produced  its  greatest  ciTect  on  gently-ii 

^  "J- 
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Imc.  109. —  Drift  (Icpoaila  complelcly  mantling  the  preglacul  topography. 

dulattng  surfaces  near  the  ice  border,  as  on  the  plains  of  the  states! 
the  Middle  West.     There,  in  places,  the  entire  topography  is  dr 
made   {Kig.    loq).     The  drainage  features,  as  already  noted,  we 
profoundly  moditied  and  altered  by  the  glacial  invasion,  and  thi$j 
one  of  the  most  notable  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  ice  sheet. 


Influence  on  Man 

Glacial  Soil.  —  In  a  multitude  of  ways  the  changes  wrought 
the  ice  sheet  have  had  an  influence  on  the  occupants  of  the  gla 
region.     The  soil  conflitions  have  been  comi>letely  changed,  for 
soil  that  previt>usly  existed  as  a  result  of  rock  decay  has  been  sw« 
off  and  replaced  by  glacial  drift.     In  some  sections  bare  rock  sic 
have  been  left,  but  generally  a  glacial  deposit,  of  greater  or  less 
ness,  mantles  the  rock.     'I'his  drift  varies  greatly  and  often  withii 
very  narrow  area,  being  now  clay,  now  sand  or  gravel,  here  stoB 
there  free  from  stones.     It  is  probable  that  the  average  quality 
the  soil  has  been  improved ;  though  locally,  as  in  the  low,  hilly,  east« 
and  southern  part  of  New  England,  where  the  soil  is  often  strewn 
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Jders  brought  from  the  higher  land  of  the  interior,  the  reverse  is 
ubtless  the  case. 

fthis  glacial  soil  plants  encroached  rapidly  after  the  Glacial  Period, 
[that  its  flora  is  now  as  abundant  and  varied  as  in  the  never-glaeJated 
ulhcm  states.     It  is  likewise  fully  as  productive  of  plants  used  by 

as  before  glaciation. 

I  The  animaU  that  lived  in  the  glaciated  parts  of  North  America 

Kuropc  before  the  ice  age  have  likewise  found  the  vegetation 

jrted  by  the  glacial  s*nl  to  be  suited  to  their  demands  and  re- 

lo  all  parts  of  the  glaciated  area.     The  mammoth  and  m;isto- 

howe\*er,  have  become  extinct,  though  the  presence  of  their 

:letons  in  glacial  deposits  show  they  were  here  before  the  ice  age. 

[is not  a:rtain  tlial  the)'  were  exterminated  as  a  result  of  glaciation. 

fSand,  Gravel,  and  Clay  as  Economic  Resources.  —  The  glacial 

|ti/l  includes  some  material  of  local  economic  vaiuc,  such  as  sand  for 

purpniises,  gravel  useful  in  roads  and  cement,  and  clay  ex- 

iy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tiJes,  (lower  j^ols  and  other 

arv  earthenware. 

^W*ter  Supply.  —  Glacial  drift  is  also  of  great  value  as  a  storage 

tfor  underground  water.     It  undoubtedly  has  greater  average 

"^  than  the  prcglacial  deposits,  and  much  of  it  is  more  porous, 

that  it  has  greater  storage  capacity.     This  is  of  importance  for 

Uvater  supply,  and  it  is  a  factor  of  significance  in  maintaining  the 

streiims  in  the  glaciated  country.     The  storage  of  under- 

und  water  contributes  toward  the  same  end  as  the  storage  of  water 

I  lakes,  and  this  regulation  of  river  flow  is  a  matter  of  much  imfwr- 

ncc  in  streams  that  are  naxHgable,  or  whose  water  is  utilized  for 

*er. 

[Lakes,  FaUs,  and  Water  Power.  ^The  many  lakes  to  which  the 

rier  has  given  rise  are  useful  in  a  number  of  other  ways,  as  is  shown 

in  the  next  chapter.    The  influence  of  waterfalls  has  already  been 

considered.     Suffice  it  to  repeat  here  that  the  abundant  water  power 

of  glaciated  regions  has  been  a  factor  of  profound    significance   in 

the  industrial  deveIoj>ment  of  many  regions,  such  as  Wisconsin,  New 

England,  and  many  other  regions.     The  Merrimac  River   of   New 

-hire  and  Massachusetts,  for  example,  has  falls  produced  by 

ion  at   the  manufacturing  cities  of  Manchester,  Lowell,  and 

hcc.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  giadal  invasion,  a  large  proportion 

•valcrfalls  of  the  world  would  not  exist. 

Other  InilueaceB.  —  In  a  multitude  of  other  ways  the  course  of 

human  atlairs  has  been  influenced  by  the  ice  invasion.     Highways 

oi  travel  have  been  modified  by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition,  de- 

ining  the  course  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways  on  the  land; 

interior  water  routes  have  been  made  or  modified.     The  sites  of 

^and  cities  have  been  determined,  the  levelness  or  ruggedness 

^^^_    land  has  been  shaped,  and  local  scenery,  often  of  considerable 

ecomotnic  value,  has  been  evolved  tlirectly  or  indirectly  by  glacial 
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action.  Yosemile  and  Niagara  Falls  illustrate  the  latter  influence,  as 
do  also  many  lakes  to  which  man  resorts. 

Best  Portions  of  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
Glaciated.  —  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  several  of  the  greatest 
a^cultural  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  three  leading  manufacturing 
nations,  which  arc  also  the  most  advanced  indtislrially,  are  located 
partly  in  the  belt  of  former  glacialion.  U  wouUl  he  absurd  to  claim 
that  this  is  entirely  the  result  of  Riaciation,  for  other  factors  are  plainly 
to  be  seen;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  effects  of  glaciation 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  of  fundamental  importance. 

Influence  on  History  and  Development  of  United  States.  —  That 
this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  easy  to  sec  when  one 
remembers  that  manuIaclurinK  in  New  England  develoj>ed  first  as  a 
response  to  the  water  power,  which  is  still  utilized ;  that  water  power, 
similarly  caused  by  glacial  action,  is  extensively  used  at  various  points 
as  far  west  as  Minneapolis ;  that  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  is  a  prod- 
uct of  glacial  action ;  that  the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  made 
possible  by  glacial  lake  deposit,  and  by  glacial  lake  outflow  into  the 
Mohawk;  that  the  level  surface  of  the  Central  States,  and  the  tree- 
Icssncss  of  the  prairies  which  induced  early  and  rapid  settlement  and 
development  of  agriculture,  are  due  io  glacial  dej)osition ;  anil  that 
there  arc  a  multitude  of  minor  influences  of  th.e  glacial  invasion. 
Surely,  had  there  been  no  recent  glaciation,  the  indOt&trial  history  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  notably  d i Here n1^  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  its  development  would  have  been  anywhere  near  so  rapid 
as  it  has  been,  or  if  its  history  would  have  been  even  approximately 
what  it  h;is  lx?en.  WTio  can  tell  what  the  history  of  the  French  settle- 
ment of  America  would  have  been  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Lakes?  Or  of  the  Central  States,  but  for  the  case  of  entering  and 
settling  them  from  the  east?  Or  of  the  settlement  of  the  Western 
States,  but  for  the  fact  that  people  had  so  easily  pushed  their  way 
westward  across  the  Mississippi  valley  plains  before  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California?  Yet  each  of  these  events  in  our 
history  was  influenced  profoundly  by  conditions  which  the  glacial 
invasion  introduced. 


Complexity  of  the  Glacial  Period 

Advances  and  Recessions.  —  For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  the  subject  has  been  treated  as  if  there  had  been 
but  a  single  period  of  glaciation.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ice  invasion 
has  l>een  far  more  complex.  There  have  been  advances  and  recessions, 
as  well  as  minor  oscillations  of  the  ice  front,  and  there  have  been  periods 
when  the  continental  glaciers  have  either  entirely  disappeared  or 
have  receded  far  back  toward  the  centres  of  dispersion.  As  yet  there 
is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  as  regards  the  detailed  historj-  of  this  com- 
plexity, though  there  is  general  agreement  that  there  was  a  complex 
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series  of  advances  and  recessions,  during  each  of  which  the  ice  margin 
phenomena  were  repealed,  ihoush  partially  or  compietely  erased  by 
each  advance  (Fig.  210). 

Evidences  of  Complexity.  —  The  evidences  of  advance  and  reces- 
sion of  the  ice  front  are  of  several  kinds,  among  which  arc  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  There  is  more  than  one  till  sheet  in  many  places,  one  over- 
lying the  other.  (2)  The  lUI  sheets  vary  in  character,  and  the  lower, 
or  older,  is  often  much  weathered,  as  if  long  exposed  to  weathering 
before  the  overlying  drift  was  laid  down  upt>n  it.  (3)  The  older 
till  sheets  extended  farther  south  in  ihe  Mississippi  valley  than  the 
drift  of  the  last  glacial  advance,  and  they  are  not  only  more  weath- 
ered, but  have  drainage  of  a  much  more  mature  pattern  than  that  of 
the  last  drift.  (4)  There  arc  buried  gorges  beneath  the  upjx.T  till, 
which  were  excax'ated  in  the  interwil  between  the  ice  ad\'ances,  and 
since  they  are  larger  than  the*  jM)stglacial  gorges,  the  intenal  between 
advances  is  believed  to  have  been  longer  than  postglacial  time. 
(5)  The  till  sheets  of  the  diflerent  advances  are  often  separated  by  soil 
beds,  and  peat  deposits  containing  plant  remains,  showing  that  plants 
grew  in  the  interval  between  advances.  As  far  north  as  Toronto, 
the  interglacial  beds  contain  remains  of  plants  that  do  not  now  live 
so  far  north. 

The  Glacial  and  Interglacial  Stages.  —  Most  glacialists  are  now 
convinced  tliat  there  were  two  or  more  ice  advances,  separated  by 
long  inter\als,  or  interf^tarial  stages.  It  is  thought  by  some  obscr\'crs 
that  the  older  drift  is  ^5  times  as  old  as  that  of  the  latest  glacialion. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
physical  geograi)hy,  and  it  may  be  left  here  with  the  statement  thai, 
both  in  EurojK;  and  America,  there  is  evidence  which  convinces  many 
students  of  the  subject  thai  there  were  4  or  5  stages  of  advance  and 
recession,  and  some  are  not  con\inced  of  more  than  two  notable 
advances,  with  one  interglacial  stage.  The  following  table  gi\'es  the 
names  usually  applied  in  the  United  Slates  to  the  several  glacial  and 
interglacial  stages,  the  Wisconsin  being  the  latest.  There  is  not  yet 
complete  agreement  about  the  relatiunships  of  the  lowan,  Illinoian, 
Peorian,  and  Sangamon. 
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Iwaeucui. 

Wisconsin 

Sangamon,  Pcorian 

lowan,  lUiooiiin 

Yarmotith 

Kansan 

Aftootan 

Nebrukan,  or  pre-Kuuui 

or  Jeraeyan 
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Former  Glacial  Perioi>s 

The  Glacial  Period  whose  effects  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter 
is  not  the  only  one  of  wliich  there  is  record.  In  South  Africa,  for 
example,  there  is  an  extensive  be<l  of  till,  consolidated  to  a  hard  rock, 
called  lillite.  It  contains  scratched  stones,  rests  on  glacially  grooved 
bed-rock  (Fig.  211),  and  bears  evidence  of  being  a  deposit  of  a  conti- 
nental glacier.  Vet  it  occurs  in  the  tropical  /one,  and  the  ice  move- 
ment was  from  the  equatorial  regions!    This  glacial  period  occurred  far 
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FjC.  3it.  —  RoirKe  mmilonncc  tnmir.  Ity  tlu-  I'crmiiiii  iic    sited  in   South    Afriai, 

(l<-  B.  Y'oiiii«.) 

back  in  geological  time,  during  the  period  of  the  earth's  histor>*  known 
as  the  Permian ;  during  the  same  period  there  was  similar  glaciation 
in  India,  Australia,  and  Ijrazil  (Fig.  212].  Evidence  of  still  earlier 
glaciations  is  reported  frtim  Canada,  from  northern  Norway,  from 
China,  and  from  Australia.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  glaciation  has 
been  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  geological  past  in  regions  far 
out^iide  the  range  of  possible  glacial  advance  under  present  climatic 
conditions. 


Hypotheses  to  Account  for  Former  Gl.\ciation 

The  Problem  a  Difficult  One.  —  While  the  fact  of  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  continental  glaciers  of  the  Glacial  Period,  and  of  earlier 
limes,  is  lirmly  established,  and  most  of  the  glacial  phenomena  are 
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estimates  are  based  upon  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  warrant  their 
acceptance.  The  best  that  can  he  said  is  that  the  recession  of  the 
ice  was  a  recent  event ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  il  is 
still  in  progress,  fur  ice  shcfls  in  Greenland  and  (he  Antarctic,  and 
mountain  valley  glaciers,  show  evidence  of  fairly  continuous  shrinking. 
While  science  has  so  far  failed  to  demonstrate  the  cause  for  the 
continental  glaciation,  scientific  men  have  been  active  in  proposing 
[hypotheses  for  consideration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
is  generally  accepted,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  here  to  enter  into 
a  thorough  consideration  of  them;  but  a  brief  statement  of  some  of 
the  h>pothescs  that  have  been  put  forward  will  serve  to  show  the  wide 
range  of  possil>ility. 

Hypothesis  of  Geographical  Changes.  —  It  has  been  proposed  that 
geographical  changes  arc  sufficient  explanation,  such  as  change  in 
ocean  currents,  or  change  in  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
or  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  land.  These  do  not  seem  adequate 
explanations  for  the  development  of  vast  ice  sheets,  even  though  it 
be  recognized  that  increase  in  snowfall,  rather  than  excessive  cold, 
is  the  imix)rtant  factor  in  the  generation  of  an  ice  sheet.  With  the 
..discovery  of  ice  sheets  of  former  ages  within  the  tropics,  these  geo- 
^  graphical  exjilanations  seem  even  less  probable. 

Hypothesis  of  Decreased  Carbon  Dioxide.  —  Antjther  hT.'jmthesis 

is  that  the  content  of  carlMin  dioxide  and  water  in  the  atmosphere  has 

varied  in  some  stages,  much  of  the  former  Ix.*ing  given  to  the  air  by 

the  exposure  <if  sea  beds  and  the  disintegration  of  the  limey  animal 

remains,  while  at  other  times  the  carbf>n  dioxide  has  been  largely 

withdrawn  in  the  processes  of  oxidation.     Carbon  dioxide  interferes 

with  radiation,  and,  therefore,  an  abundance  of  it  tends  to  keep  the 

earth's  surface  warm.     When  the  carbon  dioxide  ctintent  is  slight, 

[jadiation  proceeds  more  rapidly  and  the  land  is  colder.     According 

llo  this  explanation,  glacial  periods  come  when  the  carbon  dioxide  and 

fwater  content  of  the  air  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  amount.     Whether 

[  this  theory  would  account  for  the  development  of  glaciation  within 

the  tropical  /one  is  doubtful,  even  with  the  assumption  of  elevation 

or  other  gct^graphical  changes. 

CroU's  Hypothesis.  —  The  earth  in  ils  journey  around  the  sun  fol- 
lows an  elliptical  [>ath  with  the  sun  at  one  of  the  foci.  In  one  part 
of  the  course,  |>enhelion,  the  earth  is  nearer  the  sun  than  at  the  other, 
aphelion.  The  ellipticity  of  the  orbit  undergoes  a  slow  variation, 
..as  that  in  the  course  of  long  (jeriods  of  time  the  orbit  becomes  more 
'elliptical  or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  more  circular.  This  is  called 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  WTicn  most  eccentric  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  earth  is  over  14,000,000  miles  greater  in 
aphelion  than  in  perihelion,  and  the  season  is  longer. 

The  earth's  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  so  that  we 
have  winter  and  summer  during  ever>*  revolution.  If  the  winter 
comes  during  aphelion,  the  sun  is  nearer  and  the  season  shorter  than 
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if  it  comes  during  [wrihclion.  As  a  mailer  of  fact,  there  is  a  constant 
change  owing  to  the  motion  of  theearth's  axis,  known  as  precession  oj the 
equinoxes.  By  this  motion  the  axis  swings  so  that  each  pole  passes 
through  a  complete  circle  during  a  period  of  21,000  years.  Thus 
at  intervals  of  10,500  years  the  winter  occurs  alternately  in  apheUon 
and  perihelion. 

Croll's  hypothesis  was  built  upon  these  astronomical  facts  as  a 
basis,  the  underlying  idea  being  that  during  a  period  of  great  eccen- 
tricity, glaciation  would  ajtemalely  develop  in  each  hemisphere  as  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  brought  winter  in  the  perihelion  stage; 
while  intergladal  conditions  would  develop  during  the  intermediate 
periods.  This  hypothesis  was  brilliantly  presented,  much  discussed, 
and  found  many  adherents,  bul,  even  though  numerous  geographical 
conditions  were  invoked  as  accessor)'  to  the  main  tht*ory,  it  has  been 
quite  generally  considered  as  an  inadequate  h>pothesis  and  now  finds 
few  supporters. 

Other  Astronomical  Hypotheses.  —  Much  more  vague  astronomical 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  hypothesis  that  the  sun 
is  a  variable  star,  and  others  much  less  probable.  Naturally  such 
hypotheses  cannot  be  tested,  for  wc  have  not  the  data  upon  which  to 
investigate  them.  It  is  surely  possible  that  the  heat  emitted  from 
the  sun  varies  from  time  to  time,  and  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  vari- 
able to  account  for  the  development  of  ice  sheets ;  but  as  yet  there 
are  n<>  facts  which  ran  bt*  considered  as  proof  of  this. 

Hypothesis  of  a  Shifted  Ajris  of  the  Earth.  —  Finally,  the  hypothesis 
has  been  proposed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  changes  posi- 
tion under  the  effect  of  influences  as  yet  unknown,  and  that  the  ix)si- 
tion  of  the  poles  themselves  is.  therefore,  changed.  If  the  pole  were 
shifted  to  South  Africa,  an  ice  sheet  would  naturally  develop;  and 
so  would  ice  sheets  develop  on  the  two  sides  of  the  North  .Atlantic  if 
the  pole  were  shifted  to  a  point  between  northern  Europe  and  America. 
ThLs  h>'pothcsis  meets  with  the  serious  objection  that  there  is  no  known 
cause  for  such  a  changt*.  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  improbable.  Fur- 
thermore, it  fails  to  explain  the  widespread  distribution  of  areas  where 
mountain  valley  glaciers  were  more  extensive  than  now.  s<^me  of  thera 
farther  away  from  the  position  inferre<l  for  the  changed  pole  than 
they  arc  from  the  present  pole. 

Explanation  of  Glacial  Periods  Unsettled.  —  From  this  multitude  of 
hypotheses  it  has  not  yet  seemed  possible  to  s»^Iect  one  that  has  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  fact  in  support  of  it  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption.  There- 
fore the  cause  of  the  Glacial  Period  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
unsolved  problems  of  science,  the  existence  of  which  is  one  of  the  great 
incentives  to  scientific  research.  With  the  success  that  has  in  the  past 
attended  the  patient  investigation  of  the  problems  of  nature,  we  may 
look  forward  hopefully  to  a  time  when  this  phentimcnon  \sitl  also  pass 
into  the  realm  of  the  knovm. 
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CHAPTER  X 

LAKES  AND   SWAMPS 

Characteristics  of  Lakes 

General  Features.  —  A  lake  is  a  body  of  standing  water  on  the 
land.  Lakes  occur,  therefore,  where  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the 
free  run-off  of  surface  water.  If  the  obstruction  be  slight,  as  on  level 
ground,  a  swamp  may  result ;  but  if  it  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a 
depression,  standing  water  may  acciunulate.  There  is  ever)'  grada- 
tion from  swamp  to  lake ;  and  among  lakes,  there  is  every  gradation 
from  very  shallow  to  ver>'  deep  bodies  of  water.  There  is  also  great 
variation  in  size.  Some  are  so  small  that  they  are  called  ponds, 
others  are  so  large  that  they  are  often  called  inland  seas.  From  the 
standpoint  of  physiography  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween lakes  and  ponds ;  and  even  in  popular  usage,  there  is  no  definite 
distinction  excepting  that  ponds  are  small  lakes ;  but  sometimes  fair- 
sized  lakes  are  called  ponds,  and  much  smaller  bodies  of  water  are 
called  lakes. 

The  Variety  of  Lakes.  —  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  area, 
altitude,  and  depth  of  some  of  the  best-known  lakes  of  the  world. 

From  it  one  sees  that  far  the  largest  lake  is  Caspian  Sea,  while  the 
largest  fresh-water  lake  is  Lake  Superior.  There  is  great  range  in 
altitude  of  the  surface,  for  lakes  may  He  at  any  level  up  to  the  snow 
line,  and  their  surface  may  even  be  below  the  sea  level  in  arid  interior 
basins.  In  depth  there  is  also  a  great  range,  and  the  bottoms  of 
many  lakes  He  below  sea  level.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that 
the  myth  of  "  bottomless  lakes  "  is  wholly  without  foundation,  and 
many  such  lakes  are  in  reality  quite  shallow.  Every  lake  is  a  reser\-oir 
in  which  a  considerable  volume  of  water  is  stored.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  deep  basin  of  Lake  Superior  is  about  2800 
cubic  miles,  while  in  the  much  shallower  and  smaller  Lake  Erie  are 
about  130  cubic  miles  of  water.  The  total  volume  of  water  in  the 
five  Great  Lakes  is  about  5500  cubic  miles.  The  water  of  these  lakes 
comes  from  the  rainfall,  some  of  it  entering  by  direct  run-off,  some  from 
underground  sources,  as  in  the  case  of  rivers.  Because  of  the  vast 
volume,  large,  deep  lakes  are  not  subject  to  ver>-  great  fluctuations  in 
level  with  variations  in  rainfall.  They  ser\'e.  therefore,  as  regulators 
of  streams  that  issue  from  them. 
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Nauf.  of  Lakf. 


Area  in         Elevation 
ISql'ahf  Miles     in  Feet 


Aral  Sea  .  . 
Argent  ino  . 
Athabasca  . 
Baikal  .  . 
Balkash  .  . 
Bangweolo  . 
Buenos  Aires 
Caspian  Sea 
Cayuga  .  . 
Chad  .  .  . 
Chelan  .  . 
Como .  .  . 
Crater  .  . 
Dead  Sea  . 
Erie  .  .  . 
Eyre  .  .  . 
Garda  .  . 
Great  Bear  . 
Great  Salt  . 
Great  Slave 
Huron  .  . 
Iltamna  .  . 
Ladoga  .  . 
Manitoba 
Michigan  . 
Nicaragua  . 
Nyassa  .  • 
Ontario  .  . 
Pontchartrain 
Salton  Sea  . 
Superior .  . 
Tanganyika 
Titicaca  .  . 
Van  .  .  . 
Victoria  .  . 
Winnipeg    . 


26,900 

S90 

2,850 

12,500 

7,800 

1,670' 

780 

169,000 

67 

10,000* 

85 
60 

25 

370 

9,990 

4,000* 

189 

11,200 

2.360 

10,100 

22,322 

1,100 

7,000 

1.850 

21,729 

3,600 

14,000 

7,104 

600 

247 
30.829 
1 2.650 

3.300 

1,400 

30,000 
9,400 


160 

613 

690 

1.312 

780 

3.760 

745 
-85* 
381 
850 
1,079 
650 

6.239 

-1310  1 

573 

70 

215 

391 

4.218 
520 
582 

SO 
60 

810 
582 
no 

1,500 
247 

-253' 

602 

2,560 

12.875 

5,214 

4,000 

710 


Gkeatest 

Depth  in 
Feet 


225 
122  -f 

4,997 
70 


2,400 

435 
20 
>,500 
1,340 
2,000 
1.330 

210 

1.135 

270  + 
30-50 

650  + 

750 

600  + 

730 

870 

83 
600  + 
738 

16 

34* 

1,008 

4,188 

700 

590  + 
70 


'  Below  sea  level. 


'  Variable  with  the  season. 


'Or  less. 


*In  1906. 


Variations  in  Lake  Level.  —  The  levels  of  lakes  will,  however,  slowly 
rise  and  fall  as  the  precipitation  varies.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  small  lakes,  as  a  direct  result  of  run-off ;  in  large  lakes  it  is  more 
noticeable  as  an  effect  of  seasonal  variations,  a  dry  season  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  lowering  of  the  lake  level,  a  wet  season  by  a  rise.  This  is  in 
large  part  a  response  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  underground 
water  contributed.  There  are  also  variations  in  the  levels  of  large 
lakes  as  a  result  of  wind  direction,  for,  when  the  wind  blows  steadily 
for  a  long  enough  time,  water  is  drifted  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to 
the  other,  causing  a  rise  of  the  surface  at  the  end  to  which  the  water 
drifts.    This  may  be  seen  on  Lake  Cayuga  in  central  New  York. 
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Ordinarily  lakes  lie  betow  the  zone  of  permanent  saturation  or  the 
water  table,  and  their  volume  is  bcinj;  augmented  by  the  movement 
of  undtT^ruund  water  toward  them ;  but  i^ome  lakes,  e^ipecially  small 
ones,  lie  above  the  permanent  water  table.  Such  lakes  suflfer  leakage, 
and  if  the  drainage  area  is  small  and  the  surrounding  rock  porous, 
such  as  gravel  or  sand,  they  may  entirely  disappear  during  periods 
of  drought.  .Ajiother  cause  for  variation  in  lake  le\'el  is  evaporation, 
to  which  all  lakes  are  subjecle<j.  In  :in  arid  climate  evaporation  may 
exceed  supply,  and  then  fluctuation  of  level  follows.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  together  with  seepage,  that  shallow  Lake  Chad  fluctuates 
so  in  area,  becoming  greatly  expanded  during  the  seasons  of  rains, 
and  shrinking  during  the  dry  season.  In  desert  regions  there  are 
many  basiti>  with  no  water,  or  with  water  only  for  a  part  of  the  year. 

Lakes  without  Outlets.  —  Lakes  in  which  evaporation  exceeds 
water  supply  will  have  their  surfaces  lowered,  so  that  they  cannot 
overflow  the  lowest  point  in  the  rim  of  the  basin ;  that  is,  the>*  have 
no  outlet.  In  that  case,  they  soon  become  transformed  to  salt  lakes, 
like  .^ral  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  Dead  Sea,  and  Great  Salt  Lake.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  mineral  substances  which  the  surface  and 
underground  waters  bring  to  the  lake  in  solution  cannot  escape  by 
eva[>oration.  They,  therefore,  become  more  and  more  concentrated; 
and,  since  salt  is  one  of  the  substances  carried,  in  small  quantities, 
in  solution  the  lake  water  gradually  grows  saline.  A  lake  with  out- 
let suflPers  no  such  concentration  of  dissolved  mineral  matter;  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  if  such  a  lake,  say  Lake  Superior,  were  lowered 
by  evaporation  so  that  it  no  longer  had  outflow,  and  its  water  had  no 
underground  escape,  as  by  seepage,  it  would  Ijecome  a  salt  lake.  It 
would  in  time  become  even  much  Salter  than  the  sea  itself,  as  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Great  Salt  Lake  arc. 

The  Streams  Related  to  Lakes.  —  Most  takes  have  ouUc4  streams, 
though  this  is  not  true  (a)  of  lakes  in  arid  regions  where  evaporation 
exceeds  supply,  or  (b)  of  lakes  where  seepage  exceeds  the  supply. 
There  are  also  inlet  streams,  usually  at  the  heads  of  lakes ;  but  such 
streams  may  also  be  absent  in  lakes  of  small  size,  or  lakes  of  small 
drainage  area.  Some  lakes  of  this  sort  receive  practically  their  en- 
tire supply  from  the  rainfall  and  slight  contributions  of  run-ofl  from 
their  narrow  rim.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  even  so  large  a  body 
of  fresh  water  as  Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  whose  main  supply  is  from  direct 
rainfall  and  from  an  exceedingly  Umited  drainage  area,  while  it  dis- 
charges, not  through  an  outflow  channel,  but  by  scepage. 

Besides  rainfall,  rain-bom  rills,  underground  supplies,  and  an  inlet 
stream,  most  lakes  receive  water  from  tributaries.  Large  lakes,  like 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  receive  water  from  hundreds  of  such  trib- 
utary streams,  each  contributing  sediment  as  well  as  water.  Some- 
times the  mouths  of  the  tributary  streams  are  at  the  heads  of  bays, 
sometimes  they  project  as  delta  points  into  the  lake.  There  is,  in 
fact,  great  variety  in  form  nf  lake,  some  being  long,  narrow,  and 
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bt-walled,  some  circular,  some  notably  irrepilar.     The  form  of 

varies  with  the  origin,  and  with  the  topographic  features 

Siegion  in  which  the  lake  basin  is  developed. 

outlet  streams  from  laktrs  are  well  regulated  as  to  volume. 

?  St.  Lawrence,  flowing  from  the  Great  Lakes,  has  a  fairl)-  steady 

ne  and  no  floods,  while  tlie  Ohio,  with  no  lakes,  has  floods  which 

50  tu  60  feet.     The  St.  Lawrence  is  dear,  while  the  Missouri, 

litfiout  headwater  lakes,  is  extremely  muddy. 

Causes  for  Lake  Basins 

Davis's  Classificatioa.  —  There  have  been  numerous  classifica- 
nsof  lakes,  hut  the  one  that  seems  to  possess  the  most  philosophical 
i  is  the  one  proposed  by  Davis.  This  considers  them  a  phase  of 
age,  their  basins  being  local  depressions  obstructing  the  free 
■  of  water.  Lakes  are  episodes  in  the  history  of  valley  develop- 
Dl  by  the  action  of  running  water,  their  basins  serving  as  the  stor- 
r  places  for  some  of  this  water,  as  the  seat  of  deposit  for  river  sedi- 
ni,  and  as  temporary'  baseievets  for  the  inlet  and  tributary  streams. 
ict  the  lakes  are  an  integral  part  of  I  he  land  drainage,  and  their 
are  parts  of  the  valleys  of  river  systems,  it  seems  proper  to 
lakes  and  lake  basins  as  phases  of  river  N'alley  development. 
I  this  basis,  lakes  may  be  classified  as  (i)  lakes  consequent  upon 
WW  land  surfaces,  {2)  lakes  formed  in  the  course  of  the  normal  develoi> 
meet  of  river  valleys,  and  {3)  lakes  due  to  accidental  interruptions  to 
aormal  development. 

Consequent  Lakes.  —  Upon  any  new  land  surface,  such  as  a  sea 
bottom  raised  above  sea  level  to  form  a  coastal  plain,  there  may  be 
1cprts.sions,  in  whicJi  standing  water  will  gather.  Lakes  thus  formed 
in  consequent  upon  original  irregidarilies,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
dassftl  as  consequent  lakes.  Some  of  the  shallow  lakes  of  the  southern 
'  f  Florida  are  of  this  origin.  Any  new  land  surface,  such  as  a 
ii'W,  or  a  sheet  of  till,  or  a  moraine,  may  have  irregularities  in 
"^I'lidi  consequent  lakes  form.  Thousands  of  such  lakes  are  dotted 
over  the  surface  of  the  glaciated  country,  most  of  them  so  small  as  to 
l>c  iHnnraonly  called  ponds.  Consequent  lakes  also  occur  in  depres- 
siims  oD  the  bottoms  of  extinct  lakes  such  as  Lake  Agassiz.  Even 
suliiTKc  a  lake  as  Winnipeg  is  at  least  partly  of  consequent  origin. 

Lakes  of  Normal  Development.  —  As  we  have  seen,  lakes  are  de- 
veloped ui>on  floodplaios  during  the  normal  meandering  of  rivers. 
^udi  Ukes  arc  narrow  and  shallow,  usually  with  cur\'ed  outline,  and 
'1  ihrir  most  t\-pical  form  are  ox-bow  lakes.  The  upward  growth  of 
i  il(H)dplain  may  |>ond  back  the  mouths  of  tributaries,  making  their 
'nwiT  courses  broad,  lake-like  expanses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribu- 
liricsof  the  Amazon.  Or  low-grade  streams  may  be  ponded  by  the 
)?owth  of  vegetation,  or  by  the  accumulation  of ' '  rafts  ' '  of  tree  trunks 
(Tig.  aij),  as  in  the  case  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Red  River  of 
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Louisiana.  Or  a  tributary  stream,  depositing  sediment  in  the  main 
river  may  pond  it  back,  forming  lake-like  expanses.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  Colorado  River  (Fig.  66),  where  there  are  lake-like  stretches 
ibove  the  coarse  deposits  made  by  steep-grade  tributaries.  It  is 
ilso  illustrated  in  the  Mississippi  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chip- 


Fit  J14.  —  Lake  Pepin,  where  a  tributary  dams  back  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi. 

pewa,  where  the  river  expands  into  what  is  called  Lake  Pepin  (Fig. 
,  "4).  Glaciers  may  also  pond  back  a  river,  as  the  Copper  River, 
Alaska  (Fig.  377). 

A  river  bed  is  really  a  succession  of  basins  of  small  size,  and,  as  such 
4  Stream  dries  up,  a  chain  of  tiny  lakes  succeeds  the  stage  of  running 
*ater.  An  abandoned  stream  course  may  give  rise  to  more  per- 
'tement  takes  of  this  sort.  Thus,  south  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  there  is 
a  small  body  of  water  called  Jamesville  Lake,  in  a  pot  hole  excavated 
^t  the  base  of  a  waterfall  which  was  probably  as  large  as  Niagara, 
*D  a  marginal  channel  that  flowed  along  the  edge  of  the  receding  ice 
sheet.  There  are  similar  lakes  near  Coulee  City,  Washington,  at  the 
^>ase  of  an  abandoned  waterfall  of  the  Columbia  River  which  was 
<iiverted  southward  during  the  Glacial  Period  and  formed  the  Grand 
Coulee  (Fig.  337),  a  dry  stream  course  in  whose  bottom  are  many 
salme  lakes.  Small  lakes  in  depressions  on  the  beds  of  abandoned 
Diarginat  channels  are  not  uncommon  in  formerly  glaciated  regions. 

Lakes  develop  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  both  where  they  enter  the 
sea  through  bays,  and  where  they  enter  it  over  deltas.  In  the  former 
case  sand  bars  are  often  thrown  up  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  either 
partly  or  completely  impending  the  waters.     Lakes  and  ponds  of  this 
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origin  arc  ct.>nuiuvn  alon*;  iho  shori-"  .r'  'Aw  (."iri-.ii  Lakes,  and  along  the 
wean,  as  on  Martha's  Vinc>  -irvi,  >Li<<..  .L;vi  aU'iii:  the  Black  Sea  south- 
west of  Oilessa  vEij:.  -'15V  Pc'.ta  -j/nc-;  liovclop  by  the  irregular 
growth  of  the  delta,  coiiilniial  \\\\\\  the  a».ti*Mi  of  the  waves.     Thus 
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the  outward  growth  uf  the  Mississippi  delta  has  left  an  unfilled  de- 
pression called  Lake  Pontchartrain  (Fig.  90),  and  there  are  partly  or 
completely  formed  lakes  of  similar  origin  on  this  and  other  deltas, 
such  as  the  Danube  (.Fig-  9a). 

On  the  lanfl  the  growth  of  alluvial  fans  may  establish  a  dam  across 
a  stream  and  thus  form  a  lake,  as  Kuig  River  has  done  in  the  Valley 
of  California,  forming  Tulare  Lake. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  underground  drainage  the  set- 
tling of  the  surface  gives  rise  to  depressions,  or  sink  holes,  which, 
though  nonnidly  open  at  the  bottom,  are  sometimes  filled  cither 
naturally  or  by  man,  and  they  become  the  seat  of  sink  hole  ponds. 
Such  lakes  abttund  in  limestone  regions. 

Lakes  due  to  Accident.  —  There  are  a  multitude  of  causes  by  which 
basins  may  be  formed,  usually  by  the  development  of  a  dam  across 
a  preexisting  drainage  line.  There  are,  for  example,  thousands  0/ 
dams  of  organic  origin.  Man  is  now  one  of  the  most  effective  lake 
makers,  placing  dams  across  streams  to  impound  water  for  his  service 
for  many  uses,  such  as  irrigation,  water-power  supply,  and  municipal 
drinking  supply.  Thousands  of  lakes  and  ponds  have  been  made 
by  man.  In  North  Americii,  liefore  white  men  entered  to  destroy 
it,  the  beaver  was  a  lake  maker  of  gre^t  importance.  In  more  remote 
regions,  or  in  places  where  protected  from  the  hunters,  it  still  builds 
its  dams  of  slicks,  and  lives  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  pond  above. 
The  growth  of  plants  may  so  check  the  run-off  as  to  caiLse  shallow 
lakes,  as  in  the  case  of  Lake  Drummond  in  Dismal  Swamp. 

Landslides  and  avalanches  sometimes  cause  lakes  by  forming  dams 
across  streams,  especially  in  lofty  mountains,  but  on  a  smaller  scale 
even  in  hilly  regions.  Sand  carried  by  the  wind  is  often  deposited 
acro.ss  streams,  especially  along  the  coast  line,  forming  small  ponds. 
Lava  flows  alst)  dam  some  streams  and  form  lakes,  such  iis  Snag 
Lake.  California,  the  .Sea  of  Tiberias  in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  nu- 
merous small  lakes  in  the  central  plateau  of  France  an<l  other  volcanic 
regions.  In  17S3  a  lava  flow  in  Iceland  dammed  back  side  streams, 
making  lakes  which  covered  villages  and  destroyed  much  life.  The 
craters  of  volcanoes  arc  basins  and  in  these  lakes  often  occur  after  the 
volcanic  activity  ceases.  These  are  normally  circular  in  outline,  and 
are  sometimes  of  great  depth.  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon  is  an  instance 
of  such  lakes,  and  there  arc  others  in  the  Auvergne  region  of  central 
France,  in  the  Eifel  region  of  western  Germany,  in  Italy,  as  at  Lake 
Ncmi  near  Rome,  and  Lake  Avemus  near  Naples,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

The  level  of  the  lanfl  is  subject  to  change  by  uplift  or  by  depres- 
sion, and  changes  of  this  sort  have  been  in  progress  during  the  geo- 
logical past.  During  such  changes  basins  may  be  formed  by  the 
dn\NTi -warping  of  a  portion  of  the  surface,  or  by  the  uprising  of  a 
region.  Basins  of  this  sort  are  a  natural  result  of  the  changes  of  level 
that  occur  during  mountain  growth.    Thus,  there  arc  extensive  basins 
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among  the  mountains  of  western  United  States,  though,  owing  to  I 
aridityof  the  climate,  the  lakes  in  the  lower  portions  of  these  basins  j 
small  and  shallow,  and  lUiually  without  outlets.  Casjjian  Sea  is  I] 
a  basin  that  was  probably  formed  by  a  down-warping  of  the  surfa 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  geologists  that  change  of  level  may  be  i 
of  the  causes  for  some  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

The  formation  of  basins  by  cru&tal  movement  may  be  due  athe 
to  folding  or  faulting  (Fig.  216).    Of  the  latter.  Lake  Warner  and 
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Fic.  iiO.  —  SwrdUh  Ukc>  in  fault  bbck  ilcprctaions.     (rie  Goer.) 

Other  lakes  in  southern  Oregon  arc  examples,  as  is  the  Detd  Se 
which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  whose  bottom  has  sunk  bclwetn 
two  faults.     The  chain   of  lakes  in   east-central    Africa  —  tncludio 
Tanganyika  and  Albert  Kyanza  —  has  been  explained  also  as  a  resu 
of  down- faulting,  forming  what  is  called  a  rifi  valley  lake. 

Such  movements  of  faulting  and  folding  often  give  rise  to  large 
and  deep  basins ;    but  there  are  also  small  ones  of  the  same  or 
Thus,  near  San  Francisco  there  are  small  lakes  and  artificial  res 
voirs  in  a  rift  valley,  where  faulting  occurred  in  the  earthquake 
1906.     Small  lakes  and  ponds  are  not  uncommonly  caused  by  move 
ments  along  fault  lines  during  earthquakes  or  by  the  settling  of 
lions  of  the  surface.     For  instance,  during  the  earthquake  of  i8ig 
India,  a  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  River  settled,  forming ; 
inland  sea  3000  square  miles  in  area ;   and  during  the  earthquake 
iSii  in  the  Mississippi  valley  there  was  sinking  of  the  bottom  land 
in  northern  Arkansas  and  neighbouring  states,  causing  a  number  1 
lakes.     One  of  these,  ReeUoot  Lake  in  Tennessee,  is  20  miles  long  an 
7  miles  broad ;   it  is  said  that  here  the  fisherman's  boat  to-day  floalj 
ov^r  the  submerged  tops  of  c>press  trees.  _ 

Without  doubt,  the  most  common  cause  for  lakes  Ls  glacial  action, 
for  wherever  glaciers  have  been  there  have  been  two  processes  in 
operation,  as  a  result  of  which  basins  may  be  produced  :  (a)  irregular 
erosion.  Kb)  irregular  deposition.     We  have  already  seen  how  important 
this  cause  fcM"  lakes  has  been,  both  in  mountain  regions  where  glaciers 
have  recently  been  more  extensive,  and  in  areas  of  former  continent 
jactation.     By  erosion  rock  basins  hax-e  been  formed;   by  irreguk 
deposition  tl^ims  ha\x  l>een  raise*!  across  stream  courses :   by  irrc 
lariiics  in  the  moraine,  the  till  sheet,  and  other  glacial  deposits  basin 
have  btvn  made;   and  by  the  ice  itself  tem|>orar>'  dams  have  l>een" 
I'lVmed.  behind  which  lakes,  often  of  large  size,  have  gathered.     There 
AR  a  niuttitmk  of  variations  in  the  conditions  under  which  such  lak^H 
baii^^  \\s\c  been  formed,   and  \'er\*  often  a  combination  of  two  Q^^ 
th'  trtl  to  form  a  ba^.    One  of  the  most  common 
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the  dam  higher  (Fig.  317),  as  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  in  central 

I  New  York,  and  in  Lake  Ontario.     In  ihe  latter  case  warping  may 

be  a  third  cause  cooperating  to  form  the  lake   basin.     One-twelfth 

of  the  surface  of  Sweden  is  covered  by  glacial  lakes.    Finland  and 
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ill-.   217.  —  L.ike  C;i.vii>;.».  Npw  \'irL.  v.U-- 
liecpcninK  of  a  river  valley  and  1 
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ida  are  similar.  In  the  lake  district  of  northern  Wisconsin  15 
per  cent  of  one  county,  which  is  five-sixths  as  large  as  the  slate  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  occupitd  by  the  waters  of  346  small  glacial  lakes. 

Another  Classification  of  Lakes.  —  Lakes  may  be  classified  in  other 
ways  than  the  above.  They  may,  for  instance,  be  classified  according 
to  the  cause  which  produced  the  dam,  and  this  is  a  common  classifi- 
cation. There  are,  for  instance,  (l)  lakes  due  to  land  moxements,  or 
diastrnphism,  (2)  lakes  due  to  volcanic  iiction,  (.^)  lakes  due  to  river 
processes.  (4)  lakes  due  to  wave  and  tide  work,  (5)  lakes  due  to  wind 
action,  (6)  lakes  due  to  glacial  action.  Each  of  these  could  be  sub- 
divided, but  we  will  not  follow  classification  further. 


STAniLiTY  OF  Lake  Dams 

le  Destruction  of  Dams.  —  A  lake  dam  may  be  of  such  loose 
that  it  is  easily  washed  away  by  the  outlet  current,  and  then 
lake  is  lowered,  and  perhaps  drained  in  a  brief  inter\^al  of  time. 
It  may  happen  that  the  dam  is  so  weak  that  it  is  removed  abruptly 
enough  lo  precipitate  the  water  of  the  lake  suddenly  into  the  outflow 
stream.  Then  even  though  the  lake  is  of  no  great  size,  an  appalling 
flood  rushes  down  the  stream.  The  bursting  of  artificial  dams,  iv*  in 
the  Johnstown  flood  (p.  107),  has  caused  great  destruction  of  Hfe  and 
prq)erty.  A  lake  five  miles  long  and  seven  hundred  feet  deep  was 
in  the  upper  Ganges  in  i8g3  by  an  avalanche  falling  across 
/.  and  one  year  later  the  dam  gave  way  and  a  flood  of  great 
llcli^■eness  swept  down  the  valley.  Such  dams  are  stimetimes 
,  through  by  the  streams,  sometimes  undermined  by  seepage,  or, 
I  of  soluble  rock,  by  solution.     In  building  artificiid  dams 
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care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  danger  of  wear  at  the  top, 
solution,  and  erosion  by  p*>t  hole  action  at  the  base  of  the  dam. 

Removal  of  Ice  Dams.  —  Similar  floods  are  caused  by  the  f^uddcO; 
drainaRC  of  hikes  held  in  by  ice  dams.     This  has  been  illustrated  in  I 
/\Jp5,  where  small  lakes  thus  impounded  have  found  an  outlet  bencatl 
the  ice,  and  several  instances  are  known  in  Alaska.     Doubtless 
the  continental  glaciers  were  receding  there  were  numerous  install 
of  floods,  as  the  vast  iccsdammcd  lakes  fell  from  one  level  to  anothcrl 

Erosion  of  Lake  Outlets.  —  Where  the  dam  is  of  greater  stabili^J 
as  where  it  consists  of  S4>Iid  rock,  the  removal  is  far  slower,  and, 
the  destruction  of  lakes  dependent  upon  the  removal  of  the  dam,  i^ 
would  be  a  far  slower  process  than  it  is.     Even  though  the  volu 
of  water  is  large,  and  the  velocity  is  rapid,  a  lake  outlet  has  little  jwwc 
of  erosion,  for  it  has  been  robbed  of  iti.  cutting  took  by  sediment  i 
posit  in  the  quiet  lake  waters.     Thus  Niagara  has  done  almost  noth 
toward  lowering  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  except  to  cut  away  unc 
solidaled  drift ;   and  the  same  is  true  of  the  St.  Lawrence  where 
flows  out  of  Lake  Ontario.     Here  the  current  divides  and  subdi\ide 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  not  having  cut  deeply  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  single  channel.     It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  lake  ends 
the  river  begins.     This  is  exceedingly  immature  drainage. 


Tut.  Fn-LTNG  of  Lakes 

Rivers  the   Mortal   Enemies  of  Lakes.  —  While  some  lakes 
destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  dam,  and  most  lakes  are  lowere 
somewhat  by  cutting  down  at  the  outlet,  it  us  not  this  action  of 
outlet  stream  that  led  Gilbert  to  state  that  "  rivers  are  the  mort 
enemies  of  lakes."     So  long  as  a  lake  exists  it  is  a  temporary'  basele\t 
below  which  the  inlet  and  tributary  streams  cannot  cut  their  bedsj 
it  is  also  the  receptacle  for  the  sediment  which  the  inflowing  strear 
bear.     Given  time,  even  the  deepest  and  largest  lake  will  be  exter«3 
minated  hy  the  deposit  of  the  sediment  that  the  streams  hring  into  it.| 

Delta  Growth  in  Lake  Cayuga.  —  The  rapidity  niih  which  thii 
work  is  progressing  is  often  easily  inferred  from  the  visible  deposit 
of  the  inflowing  streams.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  specific  case 
Lake  Cavuga  in  central  New  York.  At  the  head  an  inlet  and  sever 
tributary  streams  have  built  a  delta  three  miles  long,  and  a  mile  wide 
filling  the  valley  at  the  lake  head  from  side  to  side,  and  extending  oul 
beneath  the  lake  water  till  it  ends  in  an  abrupt  slope.  Each  tribu-i 
tary  stream  that  enters  the  sides  of  the  lake  is  likewise  building 
delta,  and  the  shoreline,  therefore,  has  numerous  projecting  (Kiint^| 
some  of  the  largest  being  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  the  longe 
direction  .Since  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  ihfl 
urea  uf  LnU-  Cayuga  has  been- diminished  certainly  by  more  than 
!Mji.  ind  i^rhaps  twice  that  amount  as  a  result  of  delta  growthl:} 

i,\  iM-triti'tn  of  the  same  thing  is  found  in  Lake  Gene\'i 
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ritzerland.     The  muddy  Rhone,  fed  by  glacial  streams,  has  a  delta 

I  milrs  long  and  built  outward  a  mile  in  the  i()oo  years  since  Roman 

At  the  outlet  of  I*ake  Geneva  the  Rhone  is  clear,  hnvinR  had 

i  sediment  strained  out  in  the  delta-building  of  the  inlet  stream  and 

settJin>;  oi  the  finer  >ediment  on  the  lakt  bottom. 
lakes  Bisected  by  Deltas.  —Other  lakt-s  illustrate  the  same  pro- 
s,  and  in  various  sta^t-s,  some,  very  recently  formed  or  with  Uttle 
Qage,  having  but  little  filling;  others  partly  fillwl ;  and  some 
Dpietely  destroyed  by  filling.  An  intermediate  stage  of  some  in- 
st  is  where  deltas  from  opposite  sides  of  a  lake  grow  out  toward 
each  other  and,  finally  meeting,  divide  a  single  lake  into  two  lakes 
ttjimectetl  by  a  river-like  channel.  An  early  stage  in  this  process'is 
iilustraled  a  few  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Cayuga,  where  two  deltas 
have  each  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  toward  each  other. 
The  completed  stage  is  illustraterj  at  the  .St.  Mary  Lakes  of  Glacier 
National  Park,  at  Uuttermere  and  Crummock  Water  in  the  KngH&h 
l-.iic  District,  and  at  Inturlaken  in  Switzerland,  where  two  lakes  — 
Thun  and  Brienz  —  have  been  made  by  delta  division  of  a  former 
ainglL*  lake. 

Lake-bottom  Deposits.  —  The  \tsible  delta  is  but  a  part  of  the 

prricc^  of  lake  filling  by  stream-borne  sediment.     Using  Lake  Cayuga 

again  as  illuslratii>n,  after  each  period  of  heavy  run-off,  us  when  the 

rinler  snow  melts  rapidly,  the  lake  water  is  discoloured  with  sediment 

far  off  shore  from  the  stream  mouth.     EWdently,  therefore,  sediment 

is  finding  its  way  to  the  lake  bottom  beyond  the  delta  front.     Thus 

the  lake  is  being  shallowed,  as  well  as  narrowed  by  delta  growth. 

'        ive  no  data  for  estimating  the  rate  of  shallowing,  and  in  any 

it  would  vary  greatly  from  lake  to  lake.     The  steep  front  of  the 

■  indicates  that  the  delta  growth  is  the  more  ra[)id  of  these  two 

_  .-  for  lake  filling,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  coarse 

liclta  dq>osit  is  localized,  while  the  finer,  suspended  sediment  is  spread 

over  a  much  wider  area. 

Other  Mechanicat  Deposits.  — Without  doubt,  stream-borne  scdi* 
meat  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  filling  of  most  lakes  of  sufficient  size 
to  have  inlets  or  permanent  tributaries ;  hut  it  is  not  the  sole  cause. 
Rain  Wii^h  drags  seflimcnt  down  slopes  bordering  lakes,  as  it  does  down 
"'her  sIoj>es;  and  from  precipices  weathering  loosens  fragments  for 
'y  to  pull  down.  .Sediment  from  these  sources  is  added  to  the 
.  Tiulations  that  are  filling  lakes.  The  wind  is  also  an  agent  of 
irAfisportation  of  sediment  to  lakes.  Another  source  of  sediment  is 
the  beating  of  waves  against  the  coast.  This  may  cut  the  coast  back 
iDtl  therefore  enlarge  the  area  of  the  lake.    This  is  the  case  along 

<M  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  waves  are 

}  cutting  into  drumtins  that  rise  along  the  shore.  But  most 
"1  ine  material  removed  finds  deposit  on  the  lake  bed,  and  therefore 
thr  prrtcess  shallows  the  lake  at  the  same  time  that  it  enlarges  its  area ; 
and  the  volume  of  lake  water  displaced  by  deposit  greatly  exceeds 
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that  which  spreads  over  the  wave-cut  bench,  for  the  waves  are  con- 
suming land  that  rises  a  hundred  feet  above  lake  level  and  depositing 
the  debris  off  shore. 

Organic  Accumulations.  —  The  filling  of  lakes  is  also  aided  by  or- 
ganisms. There  are  many  shell-building  animals  and  some  plants 
that  secrete  Hnie  or  silica.  The  remains  left  upon  the  death  of  these 
organisms  contributes  materially  toward  the  deposits  that  are  filling 
the  lakes.  They  help  to  fill  the  lakes  by  removal  of  some  of  the  dis- 
solved mineral  load  brought  to  the  lakes  by  the  rivers  and  under- 
ground water.  In  the  shallow  waters,  and  especially  in  the  protected 
places,  and  in  small  lakes  where  good-sized  waves  cannot  be  formed, 
a  luxuriant  plant  life  thrives,  including  a  variety  of  water-loving  species. 
The  remains  of  these  plants,  protected  from  rapid  oxidation  by  the 
water,  accumulate  to  form  bc^  of  plant  remains. 

Transformatioa  to  Swamps.  —  The  last  stage  in  the  filling  of  a  lake 
is  often  that  of  organic  deposit,  and  in  some  cases  where  streams  bring 
little  or  no  sediment  this  is  the  main  cause  for  the  extinction  of  lakes. 
The  lake  water  becomes  more  and  more  occupied  by  growing  plants 
and  plant  remains,  finally  becoming  a  swamp;  and  this  may  later 
become  high  and  dry  enough  for  tree  growth.  Thousands  of  shallow 
lakes  of  glacial  origin  have  thus  been  transformed  to  swamps  in  north- 
em  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  In  some  of  the  filled 
lakes  occur  layers  of  marl  —  calcareous  remains  of  organisms  and  in- 
fusorial earth  —  silicious  remains,  both  useful  to  man ;  and  in  the 
swamps  are  sometimes  beds  of  bog  iron  ore,  a  deposit  precipitated 
from  percolating  water  by  the  influence  of  decajang  vegetation. 
Though  used  in  early  days,  and  a  possible  rescr\x  for  the  future,  this 
source  of  iron  Is  now  of  little  use. 

The  Brief  Life  History  of  Lakes.  —  Since  lakes  are  the  depository 
of  the  sediment  borne  by  the  inflowing  streams,  their  life  history  is 
necessarily  brief,  as  geological  time  goes.  They  arc,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  recent  phenomena  of  drainage.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  their  extinction  varies  with  the  rate  of  accumulation  and 
with  the  size  of  the  lake.  Already  many  small,  shallow  lakes  formed 
by  the  continental  ice  sheet  have  been  filled,  and  lava-dammed  lakes 
near  Mt.  Shasta  have  been  converted  to  meadows.  Many  others,  like 
the  Great  Lakes,  have  gone  hut  a  short  way  on  the  road  to  extinction. 
Even  the  largest  lakes,  however,  are  doomed  to  ultimate  destruction 
by  filling,  or  by  removal  of  the  barrier,  or  by  both  combined ;  and  the 
complete  filling  of  even  the  Great  Lakes  would  be  reckoned  as  a  brief 
task  from  the  standpoint  of  geological  time,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  life  history-  of  a  river  valley.  Lakes  are  merely  episodes. 
Consequently,  there  are  no  lakes  at  present  occup>'ing  basins  which 
originated  in  early  geological  times :  and  where  lakes  exist  we  may  be 
certain  that  they  indicate  either  a  youthful  stage  of  drainage,  or  an 
accident  to  existing  drainage,  or  the  result  of  recent  aggradation  by 
the  streams. 
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Removal  of  Lake  Deposits 

The  Chimge  in  Stream  Efficiency.  —  As  long  as  a  lake  exists  in  a 
stream  course  it  serves  as  a  temporary  baselevel ;  but  when  the  lake 
is  filled,  or  when  it  is  drained  by  removal  of  the  barriers,  the  streams 
can  then  flow  across  it  as  over  any  other  land  form.  No  longer  being 
robbed  of  its  sediment,  the  stream  can  more  effectively  cut  into  its 
bed  along  the  course  of  the  former  outlet ;  and  being  no  longer  limited 
in  its  downcutting  by  the  level  of  the  standing  lake  water,  the  stream 
can  sink  its  bed  into  the  lake  sediments.  It  will  then  proceed  to 
remove  the  sediment  burden  temporarily  deposited  in  the  lake. 

Meanders  and  Terraces  on  Lake  Bottoms.  —  The  removal  of  the 
lake  sediments  may  be  a  very  long  process,  —  far  longer  than  re- 
quired to  make  the  deposit.  In  fact,  we  have  numerous  cases  of  lake 
deposits  of  earlier  geological  ages,  now  transformed  to  solid  rock  and 
only  partly  removed.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  streams  have 
not  yet  begun  the  removal,  but  flow  in  meandering  course  over  the 
filled  lake.  In  the  process  of  removal  of  these  sediments  the  streams 
may  develop  a  series  of  fine  terraces  as  they  swing  back  and  forth, 
dunng  downcutting  in  the  unconsolidated  lake  deposits.  Such  ter- 
tixxs  are  to  be  seen  at  Bozeman,  Mont.  In  the  removal  of  lake 
sediments  the  streams  behave  as  they  do  in  other  rock  of  similar 
tenure  and  position. 

Salt  Lakes 

Desiccation.  —  The  removal  of  lakes  by  filling  or  cutting  down  of 
the  barrier  is  a  common  mode  of  extinction  of  lakes ;  but,  under  some 
conditions,  there  is  extinction  by  other  processes,  as  by  the  recession 
of  the  dam,  as  a  result  of  which  marginal  glacial  lakes  arc  sometimes 
aterminated.  Another  mode  of  extinction  is  by  evaporation,  or 
desiccation. 

In  all  the  continents  there  are  areas  where  there  is  too  little  rainfall 
to  fill  basins  to  the  point  of  outflow.  There,  as  we  have  seen,  salt 
lakes  necessarily  develop  as  the  result  of  concentration  of  dissolved 
mineral  matter.  The  regions  where  such  lakes  exist  are  regions  of 
interior  drainage ;  but  if  the  climate  becomes  more  moist,  the  basins 
may  rise  to  overflow,  or,  if  aridity  sets  in,  the  water  level  may  sink 
below  the  outflow. 

The  Great  Basin.  —  This  succession  of  events  has  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  the  evidence  of  such  changes  has  been 
most  thoroughly  worked  out  for  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  region  of 
western  United  States.  The  Great  Basin  has  an  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles  of  interior  drainage,  but  it  is  not  a  single  basin  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  region  lower  than  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  round  about.  There  are  uj)wards  of  60  separate 
basins  in  the  Great  Basin,  each  with  streams  entering  it,  and  each 
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without  outlet.  Some  of  these  are  high  above  sea  level,  and  one, 
Death  Valley,  lies  below  sea  level.  In  some  of  these  basins  salt  lakes 
lie ;  in  others  there  is  standing  water  only  at  intervals. 

The  Region  near  Great  Salt  Lahe.  —  In  one  of  these  basins  lies 
the  shallow  Great  Sail  Lake,  un  a  broad  desert  plain,  with  moun- 
tains rising  above  it.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2000  square  miles,  and 
an  average  depth  of  about  15  feet.  The  plain  is  evidently  made  of 
lake  sediment,  thouj^h  its  surface  is  in  places  cruste<i  with  salt  and 
alkali.  On  the  mountain  sides  is  a  succession  of  wave-cut  cliffs  and 
beaches,  with  such  i)erfection  of  form  that  even  the  settlers  recognized 
them  as  old  shorelines  (Fig.  218)  before  they  were  so  inter^ireted  by 
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scientific  study.  It  is  evident  that  lake  waters  have  risen  to  these 
levels ;  and  an  old  outflow  channel  at  Red  Rock  Pass  is  proof  of  former 
outflow.  This  channel,  several  hundred  feet  deep  and  a  third  of  a 
mile  wide,  was  occupied  by  a  large-volumed  stre;im. 

I/ake  Bonneville.  —  .\l  the  time  of  overflow  this  great  lake,  called 
Lake  Bonneville,  had  an  arc:i  of  10,750  square  miles  and  a  depth  at 
the  deepest  point  of  1050  feet.  Where  the  Mormon  Temple  stands, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  water  was  so  deep  that  the  temple  would  be 
under  S50  feet  of  water  if  the  old  lake  were  restored.  N'ot  far  from 
two  hundred  thousand  people  now  live  on  the  site  of  the  e.xtlnct  lake, 
and  there  are  over  700  miles  of  railway  there  (Fig.  219). 

A  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  region  and  of  the  deposits, 
as  interpreted  by  Gilbert,  show  that  there  was  (1)  an  early  period 
of  long  duration  in  which  the  climate  was  more  arid  than  now.  Then 
came  (2)  a  period  of  rise  of  lake  water,  but  not  to  the  point  of  over- 


flow.  This  lasted  for  a  very  long  time.  Following  this  was  (3)  a 
Ukrter  period  of  aridity,  then  (4)  a  second  rise  to  the  point  of  over- 
Mr,  followed  by  (5)  the  i>re.senl  period  of  aridity,  the  shortest  of  the 

iWe,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  growing  even  more  arid.     During 
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the  overflow  the  lake  was  (resh  water,  the  present  saltiicss  of  the  Great 
Sail  Lake  being  the  result  of  evaporation  during  the  ])resent  period 
of  desiccation.  The  basin  in  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  situated  is 
merely  a  shallow  dei>ression  in  the  sediments  deposited  on  the  bed  of 
ancient  Lake  Bonneville.     It  is  nowhere  over  50  feet  deep. 

This  basin,  however,  has  been  deeply  filled  durinR  and  before  the 
Bonneville  stage.  Borings  on  the  Lucia  cut-off  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  show  nearly  Soo  feet  of  clay,  gypsum,  and  quicksand  near  the 
west  coast  of  Great  Sail  Lake. 

It  cannut  be  exactly  stated  how  long  any  one  of  the  Bonneville 
stages  persisted,  ihough  the  evidence  is  clear  that  each  had  a  duration 
of  thousands  of  years.  Nor  can  the  cause  for  the  climatic  variations 
be  given.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  changes  were  accord- 
ant with  the  glackil  and  interglacial  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period,  the 
times  of  aridity  coinciding  with  the  interglacial  stages,  the  times  of 
humidity  and  lake  rise  with  the  glacial  stages.  One  indication  of  the 
latter  is  the  presence  of  moraines,  showing  that  local  glaciers  extended 
into  the  take  during  the  expansion. 

Lake  Lahontan  and  Other  Extinct  Lakes.  —  Elsewhere  in  the  Great 
Basin  there  has  been  a  similar  succession  of  lake  ri.se  and  fall,  notably 
in  the  case  of  extinct  Lake  Lahontan  in  Nevada.  Shore  lines  around 
parts  of  interior  basins  in  other  continents  tell  a  similar  story  of  cli- 
matic change.  Thus  the  history  of  lakes  in  arid  regions,  as  well 
as  of  glacial  phenomena  in  humid  regions,  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  climate  of  the  earth  is  subject  to  notable  change.  From  this 
testimony  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  the  present  is  a 
period  of  relative  aridity,  as  well  as  a  period  of  relative  shrinkage  of 
glaciers. 

Deposition  in  Salt  Lakes.  —  When,  through  aridity,  lakes  shrink 
below  the  rim  of  the  basin,  the  mineral  load  becomes  more  and  more 
concentrated,  but,  with  concentration,  dciM»sition  necessarily  follows. 
This  is  illustrated  along  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  carbonate 
of  lime  is  being  deposited  in  little  rounded  grains,  called  oolitic  grains, 
giving  the  appearance  of  sand.  In  the  shallow  waters  of  Lake  Mono 
calcareous  tufa  deposits  are  t>eing  made.  This  is  because  less  car- 
bonate of  time  can  be  carried  in  s<:)tution  in  salt  than  in  fresh  water, 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime  carried  in  by  the  land  drainage  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  saline  water.  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  also 
precipitated,  and  even  the  salt  cannot  be  carried  in  solution  after  a 
certain  stage  of  concentration.  Accordingly  the  shores  and  bottoms 
of  verj'  salt  lakes  may  glisten  with  deposits  of  gypsum  or  s;»lt,  or 
both. 

Salt  lakes  that  have  approached  this  stage  are  sailer  than  the  ocean 
waters,  and  their  mineral-charged  waters  are  so  dense  that  one  cannot 
sink  in  them.  A  bather  in  Great  Salt  Uike  floats  of  necessity,  and  on 
emerging  from  the  water  a  coat  of  salt  crystals  covers  his  body  and 
clothes  as  the  water  evaporates  in  the  dry  air.     It  is  estimated  that 
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there  are  400,000,000  tons  of  salt  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  Great 
'  Stlt  Lake,  and  the  production  of  salt  from  its  waters  is  an  important 
mdustry,  as  it  is  around  the  shores  of  other  salt  lakes. 

ffitter  Lakes.  —  With  further  concentration  the  salt  lake  may  be- 
cwne  a  "  bitter  lake,"  for  other  salts  increase  in  relative  percentage, 
notably  the  chloride  of  magnesium.  With  the  increase  in  amount 
of  the  latter,  common  salt  is  precipitated.  Thus  in  the  Dead  Sea 
there  is  nearly  twice  as  much  chloride  of  magnesium  as  common  salt 
{diloride  of  sodium) ;  but  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  there  is  about 
(^t  times  as  much  common  salt  as  chloride  of  magnesium.  As 
evaporation  continues,  however,  more  and  more  of  the  common  salt 
will  be  deposited,  and  the  water  will  become  more  bitter. 

It  seems  possible  that  some  lakes  are  fresh  merely  because  they 
are  new.  Thus  the  Dead  Sea  and  Great  Salt  Lake  are  known  to  have 
originally  been  fresh.  If  we  compare  the  salinity  of  several  lakes  — 
(a)  Great  Salt  Lake,  18  per  cent,  (b)  the  Dead  Sea,  24  per  cent, 
(c)  Lake  Van,  33  per  cent,  and  (d)  a  saline-^ it  is  clear  that  these 
enclosed  seas  are  progressively  becoming  salter.  Salt  lakes  like  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  were  originally  part  of  the  ocean,  do  not  fall  in 
this  class.  The  latter  has  been  freshened  by  river  waters  till  it  is  less 
saUne  than  the  ocean. 

Formation  of  Salt  and  Gypsum.  —  In  arid  regions  there  are  dried- 
up  salt  lakes  where  deposits  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  other  minerals  are 
(ound.  Similar  deposits,  formed  in  earlier  geological  times,  are  now 
found  even  in  humid  regions,  stratified  with  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  are  an  important  source  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances of  value. 

Playa  Lakes.  —  Basins  of  salt  lakes,  even  though  the  water  does 
not  rise  to  the  point  of  overflow,  are  nevertheless  being  slowly  filled. 
The  streams  that  enter  the  basins  leave  their  sediment  in  them, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  winds  add  other  deposits,  while  precipitation 
of  dissolved  mineral  aids  still  further  in  the  filling.  These  processes 
are  very  often  seen  where  streams,  extending  out  from  bordering  moun- 
tains, wither  at  their  lower  ends  by  evaporation  and  by  sinking  into 
the  sediment  that  they  have  brought  to  their  alluvial  fans.  Now  and 
then  the  withered  stream  is  given  such  a  volume  that  its  waters  extend 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  there  forming  a  temjjorary  lake,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  western  United  States,  a  playa  lake.  When  the 
supply  of  water  ceases,  the  playa  lake  shrinks  and  finally  disappears 
^>y  evaporation,  but  its  site  is  marked  by  alkali  deposit  where  the 
(lissolved  mineral  has  been  precipitated  and  later  baked  and  cracked 
in  the  sun. 

Alkaline  Soil.  —  Alkali  flats  are  unsuited  to  most  kinds  of  plant 
powth  and  are,  therefore,  valueless  for  agriculture.  Salt  and  alkali 
aresometimes  disseminated  through  the  soil  of  arid  regions,  and  streams 
are  even  impregnated  with  them.  Such  alkaline  water,  spread  out 
upon  fields  in  the  process  of  irrigation,  may  leave  a  deposit  which  is 
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fatal  to  agriculture;  and  even  where  the  water  used  in  irrigation  is 
free  from  alkali,  if  there  is  any  in  the  soil,  it  may  rise  to  the  irrigated 
surface  and  unfit  the  land  for  raising  crops. 

The  Great  Lakes 

The  World's  Largest  Lakes.  — The  five  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  form  the  greatest  group  of  lakes  in  the  world. 
They  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  both  these 
countries.  Their  combined  area  is  about  05,000  square  miles,  or 
more  than  the  total  area  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Various 
facts  concerning  these  lakes  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table, 
compiled  by  Vedel.  This  does  not  include  the  other  large  bodies 
of  water,  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear 
to  the  northwest  outside  the  St.  Lawrence  drainage  system,  although 
the  last  two  are  larger  than  Lake  Erie. 
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Water  Content. — The  rainfall  of  the  region  of  the  Great  I-akcs  aver- 
ages about  .51  inches  j>cr  year,  and  this  suffices  to  fill  the  basins  and 
cause  a  discharge  of  about  86.000  cubic  feet  per  second  from  Lake 
Superior,  225,000  cubic  feet  from  Michigan  and  Huron,  265,000 
cubic  feet  from  Erie,  and  ^00,000  cubic  feet  per  second  from  Lake 
Ontario.  The  aggregate  discharge  is  double  that  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  nearly  half  that  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Over  half  of  the  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  in  Lake  Superior,  which 
both  the  deepest  and  by  far  the  largest  (>f  the  lakes.     It  has  l>een 
ted  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  sufficient  to 
stain  Xiagara  Falls  in  the  present  condition  for  about  loo  years. 
The  Lakes  and  Rapids.  —  The  lakes  arc  a  series  of  boat-shaped 
with  their  long  axes  pointing  in  different  directions,  so  that 
ley  penetrate  a  wide  area  uf  countrj'  and  bring  it  within  reach  of  this 
I,  naWfiable,  interior  waterway.     From  the  great  deep  basin  of 
;e  Su|>erior,  tlie  elevation  of  whose  surface  is  602  feet,  there  is  a 
;t  to  the  basins  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  whose  surfaces 
5S1  feet  above  sea  level.     The  main  descent  is  in  tfie  rapids  of 
lUJt  Ste.  Marie.     I^uron  and  Michigan  arc  on  the  same  level,  and 
5urface  of  Erie  is  but  eight  feet  lower.     Between  Lake  Erie,  whose 
lace  lies  at  an  elevation  of  573  feet,  there  is  a  great  descent  to  On- 
,  whose  surface  is  only  247  feet  above  the  sea,  the  greater  portion 
Ihis  descent  occurring  at  the  Niagara  cataract.     Below  Luke  Ontario 
St.  LawTence  consists  of  alternate,  lake-like  e.xpanses  and  rapids, 
A  the  greater  part  of  its  tot^il  fall  of  247  feet  is  accomplished  in  a 
narrow  stretches  of  rapids.     The  rapids  and  falls  in  this  water- 
have  been  serious  obstacles  to  navigation,  though  the  building 
c/ canals,  especially  by  the  Canadians,  has  done  much  to  overcome 
'he  efTecls  of  the  obstacles.     Now  large  boats  may  go  up  the  St.  Law- 
fence  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  by  river,  canal,  and  lake; 
itid  smaller  boats  may  go  from  the  Hud^>on  to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie 
by  canal. 

The  Problem  of  Origio.  —  The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  1)asins 
15  one  of  great  interest,  but  one  which  cannot  as  yet  be  answered  with 
^gcrtainty.     There  is  abundant  reai»on  for  the  conclusion  that  the  lakes 
^Bid  not  e.vist  before  the  Glacial  Period,  and,  as  has  been  stated  in  pre- 
^^eding  pages,  there  has  apparently  been  a  combination  of  three  causes 
o{)eTating  to  produce  the  basins:   (ij  local  warinng  or  tilting  of  the 
earth's  crust,  (2)  glacial  erosion,  (3)  glacial  deposit  across  preexisting 
Vdlleys.    The  relative  value  to  be  placed  upon  these  three  causes  has 
nol  been  demonstrated,  and  it  is  quite  i)r<>bable  that  a  flifferent  rela- 
tive value  will  be  found  for  the  different  basins.     Nor  can  the  relative 
of  the  work  of  the  different  ice  sheets  be  stated.     There  are 
ufl  gorges  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  these  are  more  or  less 
tVilcd  with  drift.    The  mistake  has  been  made  of  considering  all 
,  such  gi^rges  as  preglacial  stream  courses,  whereas  it  is  far  more  prob- 
ililc  thai  at  least  some  of  them  are  interglacial  gorges. 

St  Lsvrrence  System  Abnormal.  —  The  St.  Lawrence  s>'Stem 
*ansio  be  not  a  normal  stream  system,  but  a  composite  of  parts  of 
several.  A  normal  stream  system  should  show  a  general  gradation 
fromsourceto  mouth.  But  the  St.  LawTence  shows  this  condition  for 
;'<iisianceabo\'e  Montreal;  then,  above  that,  there  is  an  absolute  lack 
oHt.  At  the  Thousand  Islands  there  i$  no  valley,  but  the  river  flows 
00  the  surface  of  a  low,  hilly  land,  drowning  the  shallow  valleys. 
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Above,  comes  a  broad,  deep,  Iwat-shaiK-d  basin,  but  there  is  no 
tinuation  of  this  cither  toward  Lake  Erie  or  toward  Georjs^ian 
for  buried  porges,  probably  of  interglactal  ape,  are  no  true  continu 
of  such  a  basin  as  that  of  Lake  Ontario.     A  similar  stalemenl  is 
of  the  relation  of  the  other  lakes  to  those  al>o\'e  or  below. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  anomalous  forms  of  drainage,  being  a 
of  basins  of  ditTerent  shapes  and  depths,  connected  by  slraiu  or  rivi 
which  are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  basins  in  depth  and  widi 
Moreover,  though  forming  a  part  of  a  great  river  system,  the 
Lakes  have  a  peculiarly  narrow  and  irregular  divide.     Sometimes 
divide  comes  down  almost  to  the  lake  shore,  and  nowhere  is  it  vai 
far  distant.    There  is  no  regular  variation,  the  divide  of  Lake  Oni 
for  instance,  being  no  farther  away  from  the  lake  than  that  of 
Superior.    The  bottoms  of  some  of  the  lake  bashis  are  far  below 
level,  which  is  abnormal  in  a  drainage  system. 

Theories  of  Origin.  —  These  anttmaJies  have  been  generally 
nized  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and,  in  explanation 
them,  one  theory  has  been  based  upon  the  attempt  to  reconslnicl  _ 
preglacial  drainage  along  essentiaJly  the  line  of  the  present-daT 
basins,  assigning  the  anomalies  primarily  to  warping.  .Another  theory- 
has  been  that  before  the  Glacial  PeritKl  streams  flowed  in  different 
directions,  some  going  to  the  Mississippi,  some  possibly  to  the  Arctic 
or  toward  the  east.  By  glacial  erosion,  glacial  deposition,  and  warp- 
ing of  the  land,  in  relative  amounts  not  determined,  basins  were 
formed,  and  when  the  ice  disappeared,  firainage  from  one  to  the  other 
followetl  along  lines  quite  independent  of  preglacial  drainage,  giving 
rise  to  the  present  peculiar  lake  system.  That  the  lakes  and  their 
drainage  were  ditTerent  in  form  and  direction  during  interglacial  time 
is  probable,  though  not  proved. 

This  is  as  much  as  can  at  present  be  said  upon  the  basis  of  existing 
evidence  regarding  the  origin  of  these  basins ;  and  inter]:>retations  that 
pretend  to  be  more  exact  are  misleading.  That  further  careful  study 
may  make  possible  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  origin  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  to  be  expected.  It  will,  however,  in  all  probability 
involve  four  elements:  {a)  glacial  erosion,  (6)  glacial  deposit,  (r)  warp- 
ing, (d)  diversion  of  preexisting  drainage.  But  what  relative  weight 
will  ultimately  he  placed  upon  each  of  these  four  elements  cannot 
now  be  safely  predicted.  Some  students  of  the  subject,  including  the 
author,  believe  it  probable  that  glacial  erosion  will  be  proved  to  be 
the  leading  factor. 


Movements  of  Lake  Waters 


I 


Currents  near  Inlets  and  Outlet.  —  .\lthough  the  lake  water 
been  siioken  of  as  standing  water,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  actually 
motionless.  There  is  a  current  opposite  the  mouth  of  each  inflowing 
stream,  and  a  current  must  of  necessity  set  toward  the  outlet ;   but, 
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out  in  the  central  part  of  n  large  lake  such  movements  are  practically 
ncKlisibft.-. 

Effect  of  Temperature  Changes.  —  A  far  more  important  cause  for 
movement  of  lake  wuler  is  that  resulting  from  change  of  icmperature, 
and,  therefore,  of  density.  As  Ihe  temperature  at  the  surface  descends, 
the  water  becomes  denser,  juid,  bcinj;  then  heavier,  it  settles,  displac- 
ing the  water  below.  Thus  a  \erlical  circulation  is  set  up,  cold  dense 
water  sinking,  and  warm,  lighter  water  rising.  In  fresh  water  this 
continues  until  j{<f  F.  (4°  C.J  is  reached,  after  which  settling  ceases, 
because  this  is  the  point  of  greatest  density  of  fresh  water.  As  a 
result  of  this  circulation  the  temixrrature  of  the  bottom  water  of  good- 
sized  lakes  in  regions  having  cold  winters  is  low,  even  throughout 
the  summer.  It  approaches  39**,  though  usually  it  is  a  few  degrees 
above  this  paint. 

Effect  of  Winds.  —  The  ^-inds  arc  another  important  cau.sc  for  a 
circulation  of  lake  waters.  They  not  only  set  the  water  into  undula- 
tion, forming  waves,  but,  by  the  friction  of  the  moving  air,  a  drift  of 
water  is  started  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  air  is  moving. 
After  a  day  of  steady  wind  there  is  a  |>erceptible  drift,  and  it  may  con- 
tinue for  hours  after  the  wind  dies  down,  being  noticeable  by  the  slow 
drifting  of  floating  bodies,  and  by  the  heaping  up  of  water  at  one  end 
of  a  long  lake  (p.  30Q). 

Tt  has  been  observed  on  Lake  Cayuga  that  when  strong  winds  blow 
from  the  south,  even  though  they  are  warm  winds.  Iht*  water  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  is  colder  than  normal.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  warm  surface  water  is  drifted  northward,  giving 
rise  to  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  water  toward  the  north  and  a 
decrease  in  height  at  the  southern  end.  The  higher  column  of  water 
to  the  north  presses  downward  and  forces  a  southward  flow  of  the 
lower,  colder  water  to  equalize  the  pressure,  and  this  cold  water  even 
rises  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  wind  causes  not  only  a  circulation  at 
the  surface,  but  also  a  movement  involving  layers  below  the  surface. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  bottom  w'aters 
of  deep  lakes  are  not  at  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  tlensity  of 
water. 

Lake  Currents.  —  In  very  large  lakes,  like  the  Great  Lakes,  a  fairly 
definite  set  of  currents  is  established,  j^rimarily  by  the  wind.  .  This  is 
illustrated  for  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  accompanWng  map  (Fig.  220). 
The  strength  of  the  currents  varies,  and  even  their  direction  is  not 
uniform  from  day  to  day,  but  there  is  an  average  set  of  surface  waters 
approximately  as  indicated.  Doubtless  the  circulation  is  actually 
much  more  complex  than  indicated  ;  and  doubtless,  also,  there  is  a 
vertical  circulation  xs  well  as  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  surface 
layers.  The  general  ea.'^tward  trend  of  the  waters  is  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  wind  direction  averages  from  a  westerly  quadrant.  As 
previously  noted  the  drift  of  water  toward  the  outlet  end  of  a  lake 
augmentji   the  volume  of  the  outlet  stream,  and  a  movement  in 
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I  iG.  jjo.  —  Ttit  tiifritii -  in  ibc  ftrcat  Lakn.     (Aitcr  Harrington.) 


Ihe   opposite    direction    diniimsht-s   the   volume.     Notable  flucti 
tions  in  the  volume  of  Niagara  River  are  sometimes  caused  in 
way. 

Minute  Tides  in  Lakes.  —  Minute  tides  are  generated  in  very! 
lakes  and,  on  (juiei  days,  may  be  meiisured  by  delicate  instrumentj 
Thev  become  especially  noticeable  when  ci>ncentraled  in  narrwfl 
bays.     A  tide  of  about   ?  inches  is  reported  at  the  southern  end^ 
Lake  Mirhifian  and  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 

Seiches   —  Much  more  noticeable  than  this  is  an  irregular  rise! 
fAlI  of  \hc  lake  water  known  as  seiches,  studied  especially  in  Lak 
GcncN'a  in  Switzerland,  but  noticeable  on  most,  if  not  all,  large  la 
During  the  seiches  the  lake  waters  rise  and  fall  in  a  rhythmic  sw 
with  a  movement  somewhat  like  that  which  can  be  caused  by  tippii 
a  b;isin  of  water  back  and  forth.    The  phenomenon  of  seiches  is  i' 
usually,  if  mtl  nlw-av^.,  to  decidtti  differences  in  atmospheric  prcssU 
on  different  jwrlsof  the  lake.     The  atmi>sphere  e.xerts  a  certain  pt 
uir  im  the  lake  H';)trr,  which  at  sea  lextl  is  appro.ximalely  15  pounfl 
pi  masses  o\'er  the  lake,  the  pres.sure  at  ''^ 

1«-  d,  while  all  around  it  remains  as  it 

n  ih.  >  suriiicr  i»i  the  lake  will  rise  beneath  the  area  of  low 

it  be  A  hvgh-|HTSsun*  area^  the  lake  surface  will  b*_ 
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lowered  by  the  extra  pressure  of  the  air.  This  disturbance  of  the  lake 
le\'el  is  in  the  nature  of  a  wave,  and  it  may  sweep  across  the  lake  from 
end  to  end,  and  even  traverse  the  lake  back  and  forth  for  several 
times  before  dying  out. 


Lake  Shores 

Likeness  to  Ocean  Coasts.  —  In  their  more  general  features  lake 
and  ocean  shores  arc  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  discussed 
together.  Both,  for  example,  are  modified  by  wave  attack,  with  the 
resulting  development  of  wave-cut  clifls  and  wave-built  beaches  of 
various  forms.  lii>th  are  influenced  by  currents,  and  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  surface,  though  in  lakes  this  is 
less  rhythmic  and  less  important  than  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  many 
oceanic  coasts.  Natura!l>'  the  resemblances  become  greatest  in  the 
shorelines  of  large  lakes,  and  a  study  of  such  a  lake  shore  gives  ample 
basis  for  an  interpretation  of  many  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
ocean  shore  features.  Therefore,  in  the  succeeding  diapter  {p.  342), 
where  shorelines  art*  trcatrd  sj>ectfically,  Iwth  lake  and  ocean  shore- 
lines arc  included. 

Contrasts  with  Ocean  Coasts.  —  There  are,  however,  some  direc- 
tions in  which  lake  shorelines  differ  from  ocean  coast  lines  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Ordinarily  lake  shorelines  are  leas  intensively 
developed,  for  the  agents  are  less  intense;  but  there  are  many  bays 
along  the  ocean  in  which  there  is  far  less  intense  work  than  along  the 
coast  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Tidal  currents,  locally  imjxirtant  along 
ocean  shores,  find  no  equivalent  in  lakes. 

The  work  of  organisms  is  wholly  different  in  the  two  bodies  of  water. 
There  are,  for  insLince,  no  coral  reefs  along  lake  shores,  and  the  effect 
of  fresh-water  plants  is  quite  ditTerent  from  that  of  salt-water  plants. 
Very  often  the  shores  of  small  lakes  and  jKjnds  are  completely  under 
the  domination  of  plant  growth.  By  different  species  of  plants  this 
condition  is  imitated  in  protected  bays  along  ocean  coasts  though  ftith 
difTerenl  kinds  of  plants. 

Larger  Deltas  in  Lakes.  —  Lake  shores  are  commonly  the  seat  of 
more  pronounced  deposition  than  ocean  shores,  for  the  sefliment 
poured  into  them  is  less  widely  distributed.  For  this  reason  delta 
points  project  from  lake  shorelines  opposite  the  stream  mouths  far 
more  commonly  than  on  the  ocean  coast,  and  their  form  is  not  the 
same.  Here  again,  however,  this  is  less  true  of  the  very  large  lakes, 
and  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  lakes  and  ocean  bays  in  this 
respect. 

Ice  Ramparts  and  Boulder  Pavements.  —  The  work  .of  ice  along 
lake  margins  is  difTtrent  from  that  along  most  ocean  coasts,  though 
resembling  that  of  the  frigid  zones  and  of  bays  that  freeze  over  in  the 
cold  temperate  regions.  The  effect  of  ice  along  the  shores  of  ponds  is 
often  very  pronounceil.     By  it  ridges  of  gravel  are  often  piled  up  along 
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the  coast,  forming  ice  ramparls  (Fig.  321),  and  boulders  are  sfao 
slowly  up  the  beach,  often  forming  a  boulder  pavemerti. 

Some  of  this  ice  work  ib  {KTformed  by  the  ice  hurled  against 
coast  by  waves,  but  much  of  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  powerful  sfc 
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Fic.    23\  — 1«  nmpartf    in 
Mendota,  Wiwonsin.    (After  Bu 
lcy.> 

Since  the  process  is  repeat 
movement    mav    eventt 


of  the  ice  cuver  of  the  frozen  pond  or 
lake.  As  the  ice  is  formed  it  expands, 
and  a  lateral  thrust  may  result. 
Wben  the  temperature  descends,  the 
ice  contracts,  and  cracks  open  in 
which  freezing  takes  place,  exerting  a 
further  lateral  thrust.  If  then  the 
temperature  rises,  the  ice  expands  and 
other  thrust  is  applied.  By  these 
thrusts  suiBcient  force  is  applied  to 
push  alung  even  gixKl-sized  Iwulders. 
winter  after  winter,  a  considerable 
result. 

Lake  Shores  more  like  Ocean  Bays.  —  From  this  it  is  clear 
lake  shorelines  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  ocean  shorelines,  but  tl; 
there  is  ci*»ser  rvsemblance  between  the  shores  of  ocean  bays 
lakes.  Only  in  relatively  unimportant  deuits  are  there  differences. 
That  this  is  true  is  indicatei]  bv  the  fact  that  the  shoreline  of  the 
extinct  glacial  lake  s<iuth  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  one  in  the  Lake 
Superior  basin  has  been  inteqireted  as  an  ocean  shoreline  by  at  le 
one  obser\'er. 

Ik?ORT.\XCE  07  L.%KES 

The  Water  coTers  Arable  Land.  —  Whether  lakes  really    ret 
m*trr  !t»  nii»n  in  the  various  uk"S  to  which  they  are  put  than  wou 
be  returned  if  their  area  were  dr>-  land,  ujioa  which  farming  and  oth(| 
industries  cuuld  be  carried  on.  is  an  academic  question,  and  one  up 
which  ihi  certain  answer  can  be  p\"en-     Doubtless  the  answer  would 
be  dillercnt  in  ditTcrrnt  case*.     In  Sweden,  for  instance,  where  one- 
twelfth  of  the  ?ur(.ice  is  lake,  this  is-  undoubtedly  true,  for  many  of 
the  lakes  ore  now  of  UlUc  senior.    The  site  o(  a  large  lake  at  Ragund 
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acddentaUy  drained  in  1796  by  the  diversion  of  the  outlet,  has  become 
the  seat  of  many  valuable  farms,  and,  without  doubt,  the  products 
oC  these  farms  far  exceed  the  value  of  the  lake.  Whether  the  drainage 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  even  though  they  cover  an  area  of  95,000  square 
miles  of  possibly  arable  land,  would  be  an  economic  advantage  is 
exceedingly  doubtful. 

Man's  Uses  of  Lakes.  —  Lakes  are  of  service  to  man  in  numerous 
inys.  (i)  They  store  water  useful  for  (a)  regulating  stream  volume; 
(b)  suppljring  water  for  city  drinking  supply,  as  at  Chicago ;  (c)  supply- 
ing water  for  factories ;  (rf)  furnishing  water  for  irrigation.  (2)  They 
ire  an  important  source  of  food  iish.  (3)  From  the  surfaces  of  lakes 
keiscut  for  many  uses.  (4)  As  resorts,  for  health  and  pleasure,  lakes 
poaaeas  a  high  value  to  mankind.  They  may  even  be  sought  for 
protection,  as  by  the  ancient  lake  dwellers  of  Venezuela.  (5)  The 
larger  lakes  are  highways  of  navigation,  especially  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes,  one  of  the  world's  busiest  highways,  and 
so  important  that  they  have  been  a  large  factor  in  the  location  and 
growth  of  a  number  of  large  cities,  —  BuiTalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Superior,  and  others.  (6)  Lakes 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  local  climate. 

bfluence  on  Climate.  —  The  influence  of  lakes  upon  local  climate 
is  illustrated  even  by  small  lakes,  which  cool  the  air  in  summer  and 
warm  it  in  winter  if  their  surface  is  not  frozen  over.     Where  lakes  are 
numerous,  as  in  Sweden  or  Finland,  the  large  expanse  of  lake  water 
must  exert  a  very  notable  influence,  both  upon  the  temperature  and 
the  humidity  of  the  air.     Large  lakes  are  still  more  important.     This 
b  well  illustrated  by  the  Great  Lakes,  from  whose  vast  expanse  the 
winds  must  receive  much  vapour,  and  must  have  their  temperature 
greatly  modified.     It  is  due  to  the  influence  on  temperature  that  fruit 
raising  is  such  an  important  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of 
the  Great  Lakes.    C)n  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  for  instance,  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  on  the  one  side  and  Lake  Huron  on  the  other, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  other  fruits,  and  even  tobacco,  are  extensively 
raised.     The  peninsula  of  Michigan,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, is  a  noted  fruit  region,  but  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Wisconsin  is  less  favourable  because  the  prevailing  winds  are  toward 
the  lake,  not  from  it.     The  shores  of  both  Lakes  Krie  and  Ontario 
are  favourable  to  fruit  raising. 

In  the  grape  district  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  the  grow- 
ing season  is  lengthened  by  the  effect  of  the  lake  waters  in  retarding 
the  cooling  of  the  air  during  times  of  frost.  Thus  late  frosts  in  spring 
and  early  frosts  in  autumn  are  less  common  near  the  lake  than  at  a 
distance  from  it.  In  lake  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Seneca  and  Kcuka 
lakes,  the  air  temperature  is  greatly  modified  by  the  water,  and  grape 
raising  is  an  important  industry.  This  influence  is  often  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  neighbouring  Lake  Cayuga  valley,  when  the  snows  com- 
pletely melt  from  the  lower  valley  slopes  while  the  hills  are  still  white ; 
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and  farmers,  cuminf;  from  Ihc  upland  to  the  valley  in  slcighn,  find  1 
ground  when  they  are  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  i 
in  the  valley  bottom. 

Lakes  as  Barriers.  —  Great  lakes  are  nflen  barriers,  rcsultinj;  fn  i 
necessity  of  man  malting  detours  in  road  and  railway  biii)i:hr 
thouRh  the  lake  may  l>e  used  as  a  highway  of  commerce  by  st< 

freight  by  water  being  cht 
The  railways  are  forced  to  swil 
far  southward  through  Chic 
because  Lakes  Erie  and  Michig 
make  a  direct  line  from  Bufia 
to  St.   Paul   impossible, 
narrow  lakes,   however,  may 
bridged.     Car  ferries  are 
ated  on  Lake  Michigan  betu 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.     La 
Baikal    on   the    Trau^ Siberia 
Railway   was  crossed  by  a  liq 
laid  over  the  ice  in  winter  ad 
by  car  ferry  in  summer  befa 
the  expensive  line  around  its  south  end  was  built.     Great  Salt 
was  crossed  by  a  line,  the  Lucin  cut-ofT,  built  on  piling  and  filling  f^ 
over  25  miles  in  this  broad,  shallow  lake  to  avoid  the  long,  crookc 
original  line  around  the  north  end  of  the  lake  (Fig.  332). 


Fic.  322.  —  The  r^iUwAy  cntN^inx  Urtst  Salt 
Lake  St  Lucin  cut-off. 


Extent  and  Vaute  of  Swamps 

Nature  of  Swamps.  —  \  swamp  is  a  part  of  (he  surface  of  the  Ian 
which  is  wet  and  saturated  with  moisture,  though  not  usually  cover* 
with   standing   water.     Some  swamps  are  called  marshes,  bogs^ 
muikcfis.     At  least  a  part  of  the  Arctic  tundra  is  also  swamp,  cspcda 
in  summer  when  the  frozen  surface  soil  thaw*s.    There  is  everj' 
dation  betwctn  swamps  and  lakes  and    between    swampy    and 
land.     In  this  intermediate  class  are  areas  which  are  swampy  onli 
during  a  part  of  the  year ;   and  many  swamps  are  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  standing  water  during  seasons  of  heax-)'  rain  or  rapidly  me 
ing  snows. 

Uses  to  Man.  —  Sw*amps  are  of  great  importance  to  man,  for  thti 
co\xr  enormous  areas,  and.  until  drained,  are  of  Utile  value.     It 
estimated  that  there  ore  in  the  United  States  79  million  acres  of  swan 
and  marsh  land,  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  the  states  of  OhM 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  or  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     This  is  larg 
waste  lan<l  in  its  present  state,  though  some  of  it  has  timber  growt 
stjme  is  utilized  for  rice  or  cranlierr\-  culture,  and  some  is  occupied  by^ 
caUle  (or  a  jwri  of  the  war,     When  drained,  however,  such  land 
often  makes  cMTllenl  fann  land,  lor  the  surface  is  level,  and  the  abu 
(Uni  humus  in  the  swamp  deposit  favours  the  growth  of  many  crops j 
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Drainage  of  SwampB.  —  Some  swamp  land  is  readily  drained  by 

Jmplt:  means,  such  as  the  use  of  tiles  for  underground  drainap[e,  and 

tlhai  melhcxl  has  been  empluyefl  extensively  in  the  reclamation  of  the 

npy  prairie  areas  of  the  Centra!  States.     Here  the  fertile  soil  owes 

iks  black  colour  to  the  swamp  vegetation  that  flourished  before  the 

'irftirial  drainage.     In  some  cases  only  the  removal  of  vegetation  is 

Ary  to  drain  a  swamp,  for  the  dense  growth  of  grass  or  forest 

.    ^'  ■  interfere  with  the  run-olT  of  water  from  level  land  as  to  make  it 

swarapy  land,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year. 

Reclaimed  Swamps  in  Europe. — Other  swamps  can  be  drained 
iinlv  by  means  of  ditches,  and  sometimes  by  a  complex  and  expensive 
'  III  of  ditches  and  drainage  canals.     This  has  been  much  done  in 
n\  whwe  for  many  generations  the  land  has  been  so  fully  occupied 
F  has  paid  to  reclaim  waste  land,  even  at  the  expense  of  much 
.i .    There  are  tracts  of  such  reclaimed  swamp  land  in  England;  a 
pan  of  Holland  is  reclaimed  flootlplain  swamp ;   and  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  reclaimed  sw<amp  iand  in  Germany.     .An  instance  of 
the  latter  is  in  the  Spreewold  district,  not  far  from  Berlin,  where  a 
swampy  tract  along  the  Spree  River  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  digging 
of  a  multitude  of  canals  and  ditches,  and  the  quaint  [>eoplc  who  dwell 
there  go  to  their  fields,  to  church,  and  to  school,  not  over  the  land, 
but  by  boat  along  the  drainage  canals. 

The  Swamp  Resource  in  United  States.  —  In  the  United  Slates 
little  has  sti  far  been  done  toward  drainage  of  tht*  more  expensive  t>'pe, 
for  as  yet  land  has  been  plentiful  and  cheap.     But  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  reclamation  of  some  of  these  waste  areas  must  be 
undertaken.     This  is  important  not  alone  from  the  stanripoint  of  the 
tncrease  in  the  area  of  farm  land,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
heaJth.     The  <lamp   swamp   lands  are  unheatthful,   and   often   the 
hrccdinR  place  of  mosquitoes,  which  spread  malaria  well  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  the  swamp.     Along  the  swampy  lH)ttom  lands  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  lower  Mississippi  rivers,  for  example,  the  people  are  cursed 
with  "  fever  and  ague  ";    and  many  a  town  in  tht?  north  also  suffers 
n^alaria  as  a  direct  result  of  the  close  neighbourhood  of  mosquito- 
litig  swamp  tracts. 
Much  fertile  land  tan  l>e  added  to  the  farm  acreage  of  the  United 
Statts  by  adequate  drainage  and  protection  from  overflow,  and  a  vast 
saving  be  made  in  human  life  also.     It  has  been  estimated  that  77 
nullion  acres  of  the  swamps  in  the  United  States  can  be  drained  at 
nominal  cost,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  value  of  3849  million  dollars. 


Kinds  of  Swamps 

Influence  of  Levelness  and  Impervious  Soil.  —  The  cause  of  swamps 

inability  of  water  to  run  off  or  percolate  into  the  groimd  rapidly 

yii  to  drain  the  land.     This  implies  levelness  of  surface  and  either 

a  state  of  permanent  saturation  of  the  ground  or  such  a  degree  of 
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imper\'iousness  as  to  interfere  nilh  rapid  percolation.     Thus  a  saa(3j 
area  of  leve!  ground  vdW  not  become  a  swamp  as  readily  as  a  le\Tel  de 
area ;  but  even  a  sandy  tract  of  level  land  below  the  water  table 
become  a  swamp. 

Swamps  on  Coastal  Plains.  —  Any  cause  which  will  prwluce  a  le 
surface  introduces  the  prime  condition  necessary-  to  swamp  develo 
ment  when  water  is  added.     Such  a  cause  is  the  uplifting  of  a  level : 
bottom,  forming  a  coastal  plain,  and  this  accounts  for  the  great 
velopment  of  swamps  alon^  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  Stat 
from  Virpnia  to  Teacas,  including  the  Everglades  of   Florida  {; 
square  miles)  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  and  North  CaroUt 
There  arc  thousands  of  square  miles  of  swamp  land  on  this  coast 
plain,  mostly  now  waste  land,  but  much  of  it  capable  of  drait 

Swamps  in  River  Valleys.  —  Another  important  cause  for  le 
land  is  river  deposit,  forming  Ikxxlplains  and  deltas;  also,  by  nalu 
levees,  or  by  deposit  of  silt  at  river  mouths,  making  obstacles  totl 
run-off  of  water.    Consequently  rivers  on  floodplains  and  deltas 
commonly  bordered  by  swamps  (PI.  111).     It  is  estimated  that  aloQ 
the  lower  Mississippi  there  is  a  tract  of  bnd  subject  to  overfla 
equal  in  area  to  the  entire  state  of  South  Carotina  or  jo,ooo  squs 
miles. 

Influence  of  Vegetation.  —  Swampiness  dqjcnds  upon  the  rales 
{d)  run-olT.  ih)  percolation,  U)  evaporation,  and  (rf)  on  the  volume  i 
water  supplied.  Given  a  certain  volume,  the  rate  of  runofT  is  governed 
by  the  slope  and  the  amount  of  vegetation.  The  influence  of  v«^- 
tation  in  checking  run-off  is  vcn.'  great,  and  many  swamps  are  due  to 
this  iniluence  alone,  while  the  area  of  others  is  enlarged  by  it.  This 
is  true,  for  instance,  of  Obmal  Swamp  in  \'irginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  doubtless  of  many  other  of  the  coastal  plain  s^*ami>s.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  swampiness  in  the  tropical  zone,  where  heat  and 
dampness  encourage  luxuriant  plant  growth.  With  the  development 
of  the  swampy  condition,  plant  gmwih  is  encouraged  by  the  dampness, 
and  hence  swamp  develi^menl  is  >lill  further  aided.  Reed.s  cane,  and 
other  plants  thrive,  and  even  trees  adapt  themselves  to  growth  in 
persistently  wet  lands.  Notable  among  these  are  the  cj"prus  and 
black  gum.  the  former  sending  projections  from  their  roots  upward 
abo^'e  the  swamp  lc%'et  in  order  to  insune  the  necessary*  air,  the  latter 
haWt^  arches  in  the  roots  which  accomplish  the  same  pur^wsc. 

Percolation  is  go\*erned  by  the  porosity  of  the  soil  and  the  level  of 
the  water  table.  Evaporation  varies  with  the  dryness  of  the  air  and 
the  amount  of  wind  to  remove  the  \-apour.  .\  vegetation  cover  checks 
evaporation  and  in  thai  way  also  encourages  swampiness;  but  it 
operates  in  the  opposite  direction  by  remp\*al  of  water  to  build  into 
the  plant  tissue,  and  tu  give  out  to  the  air  by  transpiration.  Water 
votunie  depends  solely  u^ion  the  rainfall  in  many  swamps,  but  in  river 
swamps  it  is  partly,  or  even  largely,  supplied  by  river  flow.  TTiis 
cause  greatly  increases  the  area  ol  permanent  swam|)s  along  nve 
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I  lad «en  /urther  increases  the  area  of  lemporary  swampiness  which 
(jooDceds  each  overflow  until  run-off.  evaporation,  and  percolation 
'  csii  dry  uul  the  wel  soil. 

Swamps  in  Arid  Lands.  —  Arid  lands  and  deserts  are  not  notable 
[/bravainf>  areas,  for  although  there  Ls  level  land,  there  is  lifiht  rain- 
il,  rapid  percolation,  rapid  evaporation,  and  such  an  absence  of  vege- 
un  that  run-off  is  Utile  checked  by  that  cause.  Swamps  in  such 
-^^  are  mainly  confined  to  the  river  courses  and  to  the  evaporated 
'.'.  the  terminus  of  intermittent  streams,  .\ikali  flats  and  salinas 
i*c  a  desert  form  uf  swamp. 
Swamps  in  the  Tropics.  —  Tropical  countries  of  hea\'y  rainfall  are 
ecialiy  favourable  to  swamp  development,  for  there  is  abundant 
Iter  supply,  the  water  table  is  high  in  so  damp  a  climate,  and  per- 
ooJation  is,  therefore,  reduced.  The  air  is  so  humid  that  evajioration 
is  St  the  minimum,  and  vegetation  growth  is  so  luxuriant  that  the 
interference  with  run-off  is  at  the  maximum.  This  swampiness  is 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  malaria  and  other  diseases  make  living 
in  the  tropical  zone  so  hazarrlous. 

Swamps  due  to  Glaciation.  —  Glaciated  regions  are  the  seat  of 
innumerable  swamps,  partly  because  level  tracts  were  made  by  glacial 
di^isit.  and  partly  l>ecause  shallow  lakes  of  glacial  origin  have  been 
pi^ially  or  completely  filled  since  formation.  In  the  course  of  lake 
filling,  as  we  have  seen,  vegetation  is  of  much  importance  in  the  final 
stages,  and  ultimately  the  site  of  the  lake  becomes  a  swampy  plain. 
Swamps  in  Cool,  Northern  Lands.  —  In  the  cool,  northern  climate 
the  asbcniblage  of  plants  growing  in  the  shallow  lakes  and  swamps  is 
different  from  that  of  the  warmer,  southern  regions.  Among  the 
plants  there  is  one  of  such  dominant  importance  as  to  call  for  s|5ecial 
mention,  namely,  the  sphagnum  moss.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  northern 
Eurt^je  and  United  States,  and  in  Canada,  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  late  stages  of  lake  filling,  forming  sjjhagnum  bogs, 

Quaking  Bogs.  —  Sphagnum  will  grow  outward,  even  on  the  sur- 
face of  shallow  ponds,  and  sometimes  cover  the  surface,  while  beneath 
U  a  mir\^  liquid, 
port  water,  part 
decaying  vegeta- 
tion (Fig.  233). 
Walking  upon 
iuch  a  surface 
results  in  a  shak- 
ing   like     Jelly, 

giving  rise  to  the  name  quaking  bo^.  From  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and 
other  regions  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  are  sometimes  ex- 
cavated, showing  the  danger  that  may  result  in  trusting  to  such  an 
unstable  surface.  The  acids  of  the  deca>'ing  vegetation  have  a  pre- 
aen'ative  effect,  and  such  remains  are  often  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation. 
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Climbing  and  Bursting  Bogs.  —  Sphu^num  is  spon^e-Ukc,  and  it] 
able  to  grow  even  on  sloj^s,  taking  up  and  retaining  water.     In  da 
climates,  like  Ireland,  it  may  grow  even  on  hitlslopes,  forming  dim 
hogs,  and  similar  bogs  occur  on  slopes  in  the  United  States  wh« 
springs,  emerging  from  the  hillside,  supply  the  necessary  water, 
Ireland  they  grow  to  such  size  and  on  such  slope.s   that,   becomii 
charged  with   water,   they  sometimes  slide  down  the  slope.     Si 
butstin%  bo^s  sometimes  destroy  Imth  life  and  pro[>erty. 

Relation  of  Swamps  to  Formation  of  Coal.  —  In  Ireland.  SrotL 
Scandinavia,  north  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern  Europe, 


V^^ 


'S^^-'^t^ 


Fig    J34..      An  Iri^  hoe.  vlu-rr  prmt  is  bcinic  eicavitM  for  fuel. 

sphagnum  bogs  arc  an  important  source  of  fuel  for  local  use  (Fig.  334' 
in  N'orth  Americ-a.  although  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles 
sphagnum  bog,  it  is  as  yet  practically  unused.     In  the  sphagnum  bogs' 
.and  in  the  swamps  of  the  more  southern  regions,  such  as  Florida,  we 
set  a  hrst  stage  in  coal  formation,  though  with  entirely  diflerent  plant 
assemblage:^.     The  ci>al  swamps  probably  developed  on  level  coasta^ 
plains,  the  vegetation  grew  luxuriant))',  and  extensive  deposits 
plant  remains  accumulateil.  protected  from  decay  by  the  dampn 
and,  as  in  Florida,  there  was  little  admixture  of  sediment.     Then  came 
submergence  and  <icjH>?it  of  sediment,  and  the  layer  of  plant  remains 
l^ccame  incur|mratet!  in  the  strata  and  started  on  the  slow  series  of 
changes  by  which  il  changed  to  the  mineral  coal.     Submergence 
Florida,  or  of  Irvlant!.  l>ene;ith  the  sea  would  carr>-  the  swamp  deposii 
OAc  steft  farlbcr  towani  the  stage  of   roincnil  coai,  and  after  t 
lapse  of  sutTicient   time   the\  nxiuld  become  seams  of  coal,  bedd 
bctvrvcn  other  kinds  of  itKrks.  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  coal  beds  now 
miiMvl 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SHORELINES 

Factors  Ixvol\'ed 

The  Ever  Changing  Coast.  —  The  contact  between  the  sea  and  the " 
land,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  between  lake  water  and  land,  is  a  zone  of 
active  change,  and,  as  a  result  of  such  change,  topographic  forms  of 
great  diversity  have  been  caused.     The  nature  of  the  larger  elements 
of  a  coast  is  dependent  upon  the  factors  discussed  below. 

Rock  Structure  and  Attitude.  —  .'Mong  the  coast,  as  on.  the  land 
back  from  the  coast,  there  is  great  variety  among  the  rocks,  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  |X)sition  and  condition ;  and,  as  these  are  attacked 
by  agents  of  denudation,  the  resulting  topographic  form  of  the  coast 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  coast  line  rock. 

Crustal  Movements.  —  Crustal  movements  are  readily  noticeable 
along  the  sea  coast,  for  the  sea  level  is  a  delicate  register  of  even 
slight  change.  These  movements  consist  of  (a)  elevation,  (b)  depres- 
sion, (f)  mountain  growth. 

Activity  of  Agents  of  Land  Denudation.  —  The  agents  of  denudation 
on  the  land  —  weathering,  wind,  rain  wash,  rivers,  and  glaciers  — 
atTcct  tho  coast  lino,  either  by  erosion,  t)r  by  dej)osition,  or  by  both 
conil)int'(l. 

Activity  of  Organisms.  —  In  the  ocean  itself  there  are  organisms, 
both  plant  and  animal,  which  either  aid  or  retard  erosion,  and  which, 
by  their  abundant  growth,  aid  in  coast  line  deposit. 

Erosive  Agents  of  the  Sea.  —  There  are  also  movements  of  the  water 
which  work  elTectively  in  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposition. 
These  niovfrnonts  are  (jl  waves,  (/»)  tides,  (c)  currents,  the  waves 
beini;  far  the  most  important.  By  the  waves  the  land  contact  is  being 
incessantly  atlaokei.1.  and  a  large  part  of  the  detail  of  shore  form  is 
the  result  of  this  attack,  either  by  a  direct  cutting  or  by  deposit  of  the 
rock  fra^MK-nts  removed.  Hut  it  is  not  wave  work  alone,  for  all  the 
other  factors  mentioned  above  are  in  oix-ration.  and  the  coast  form  is 
the  outcome  of  ihe  complex  interaction  and  interrelation  of  a  number 
of  iiu--e.  The  nature  oi  ihi>  comjiiexity  of  processes,  activities,  and 
condiiions  will  ai»pe.ir  as  the  subject  is  developed. 

Krircr  of  Sf!;\ii-RGi:xcK 

Relation  to  Topography.  Kither  a  lowering  of  the  land,  or  a  rise 
of  the  water  level.  dro\\p.>  a  i>onion  oi  the  land.     The  new  coast  line 
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i  be  a  honzonUl  line,  traced  at  the  contact  of  sea  and  land.     If  the 

is  perfectlv  level,  this  line  will  be  straight ;  but  if  the  land  surface 

Jirregular,  the  new  coast  line  will  be  sinuous ;  and,  since  most  land 

been  subjected  to  denudation,  a  sinuous  coast  line  will  ordinarily 

It  from  depression.     'ITic  degree  of  sinuosity  will  vary  with  the 

of  dissection  of  the  sunken  land ;  but.  in  all  cases,  the  water 

,  extend  up  valleys,  forming  bays  or  harljours.  whilt  divides  between 

valley??,  will  project,  forming  points,  capL-s,  or  peninsulas.     Hills  com- 

'v  submerged  will  form  shoals,  and  hills  partly  submerged  may  be 

!y  surrounded  by  water,  forming  islands,  separated  from  other 

L-  or  from  the  mainland  by  straits. 

I  lie  Submergence  of  Rugged  Land.  —  Tf  the  sunken  land  is  rugged, 

the  bays  will  be  long,  the  promontories  high,  the  coast  line  bold  and 

irregular,  and  the  def)ths  of  the  water  over  the  sunken  land  extremely 

variable.     Since  rugged  lands  are  commonly  underlaid  by  consolidated 

rock,  the  coast  line  will,  in  all  probability,  consist  of  resistant  rock, 

perhaps  varying  greatly  in  kind  and  position  from  place  to  place. 

The  Submergence  of  Plains.  —  If  the  sunken  land  is  a  plain,  or 
only  gently  undulating,  the  bays  will  be  small,  the  promontories 
low,  the  water  oil  shore  shallow,  and  the  variations  in  depths  only 
modt-ralc  in  amount.  Such  a  coast  line  may  be  fairly  regular,  or  it 
may  be  very  irregular,  according  to  the  topograjjhy  of  the  sunken 
Und  ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  bold  coast.  Whether  it  is  also  a  rock  coast, 
oris  one  of  unconsolidated  material,  will  dei>end  upon  the  nature  of 
ibe  submerged  land;  but  unconsolidated  strata  form  a  great  majority 
of  such  coast  lines  in  the  world. 

Coast  of  Norway.  —  Northwestern  Europe  and  northeastern  North 
America  liave  a  coast  line  whose  major  features  seem  to  be  due  to 
-  ^ng  of  the  land.     In  Europe  the  SciindinaWan  peninsula  is  the 
r  part  of  a  mountainous  land,  partly  submerged.    Off  the  western 
coast  are  many  shoals,  on  which  food  tlsh  live  in  great  abundance,  so 
that  the  tishing  banks  are  an  important  source  o(  fotMl.     The  coast 
itself  is  exceedingly  irregular,  with  a  maze  of  rocky  islands,  mountain- 
walled  fiords,  and  passageways  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 
It  is  one  of  the  grand  scenic  spots  of  the  world,  and  each  summer  the 
coast  of  Norway  is  \isited  by  a  stream  of  tourists.     For  centuries  it 
has  been  the  home  of  hardy  mariners,  trained  to  a  sea-faring  life  by 
the  fori)iddinR  nature  of  the  land  itself,  by  the  invitation  offered  by 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  fiords  and  sounds,  and  l)y  the  supply  of  food 
which  thf  water  contains. 

Coast  of  Scotland. — A  similar  coast  is  found  in  Scotland,  but 
submerged  vallej's  separate  the  British  Isles  from  one  another  and 
(p:tm  the  mainland.  The  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea  are  shallow 
bodies  of  water,  .spread  over  a  submerged  plain,  a  part  of  which  rises 
?vc  the  sea  in  southern  England  an<l  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
Europe.  Here  the  coast  is  nmch  less  irregular,  and  far  less  bold; 
fact,  for  much  of  the  distance  it  rises  almost  imperceptibly  out  of 
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the  sea,  and  shallow  water  extends  far  off  shore.    Tlie  river  moul 
are  broad  bays  or  estuaries,  with  low-IyinK  shores,  contrasting  slri( 
ingly  with  the  rugged,  irregular,  rock-bound  coast  of  Scotland  as 
Norway.     Where  the  level  of  the  plain  was  higher,  as  in  Denmar 
low  islands  and  peninsulas  rise  above  the  sea.     The  coast  of  the  k 
hilly  land  of  Sweden  and  Finland  is  intermediate  in  form  bet^ 
that  of  the  level  plain  and  the  rugged  mountainous  land.     Here 
found  a  ma/e  of  small  rock   islands  and   promontories,   and   par 
enclosed  bodies  of  water ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity,  the 
is  slight. 

Northeast  Coast  of  North  America.  —  Easlcm  North  America  illi 
Irales  the  same  condition.  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Hudson  Baj 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Newfoundland,  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfot 
land,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  are  all  the  result  of  the  subsidenc 
of  an  irregular  mountainous  land.  The  coast  is  prevailingly  rock 
bound,  it  is  notably  irregular  both  in  general  features  and  in  detail 
with  a  multitude  of  tiords,  bays,  straits,  islands,  and  promontorie 
and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rugged  and  bold  coast. 

Coast  South  of  New  York.  —  South  of  New  York  the  coast'  is  st 
irregular,  fur  the  latest  movement  has  been  downward ;  but  here 
land  is  a  plain.     Throughout,  this  coast  is  of  unconsolidated  strata 
and  the  river  mouths  arc  all  dro^s-ncd.  so  that  the  tide  enters  into  then 
and  in  places  transforms  them  to  estuaries  or  bays.    These  arms  of 
the  sea  increa.se  in  breadth  and  depth  toward  the  north,  partly  because 
the  land  surface  was  more  irregular  there,  and  partly  because  subs 
dence  was  greater,     .\ccordingly,  there  are  numerous,  broad,  shalloU 
bays,  with  luw-lying  coast,  such  as  Delaware  Bay.  Chesapeake  Bajl 
and  its  branches,  Mobile  Bay,  and  Galveston  Bay. 

Between    the   partly  drowned   southern   plains   and   the    sunken 
mountainous  lands  of  the  north  is  an  intermediate  area  of  low,  hillv_ 
land,  also  partly  drowned,  resembling  somewhat  closely  the  coast 
Sweden.     Thus  from  New  York  to  New  Brunswick  there  is  a  \ov 
prevailingly  rock-bound  coast,  with  a  multitude  of  islands,  promoii 
lories,  bays,  harlK)urs,  and  straits  (PI.  X). 

Other  Submerged  Coasts.  —  Similar  drowned  coasts  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world :  in  northwestern  United  States,  on  the 
Dinaric  coast  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Drowned  coasts  are  also  common  in  lakes,  whose  waters  an^H 
often  forced  to  rise  over  an  irregular  land  whose  topi>graj>hy  wa^| 
developed  before  the  lake  came  into  existence.  The  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Georgian 
Bay  in  I>ake  Huron,  are  illustrations;  and  the  bays  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  other  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  also  instances 
of  the  drowning  of  land  by  the  rise  of  lake  water.  Many  irregular 
lakes,  such  as  abound  in  Maine,  Canada,  Finland,  and  Sweden,  owe 
their  irregular  shoreline  to  the  fact  that  the  lake  waters  are  spread 
over  an  irregular  land  surface. 
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Effect  of  Elevation 

Relation  to  Sea  Bottom.  —  Uplift  brings  the  sea  bottom  into  the 
air;  and  the  coast  line  has  a  form  dependent  upon  the  outline  of  the 
■^    tiom.     This  outline  may  be  irregular,  as  it  would  bo,  for  example, 
"':■  sh(.>iiid  be  an  uplift  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
Uiiii  ;   but  more  commonly  it  would  be  rej^ular,  for  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment in  the  sea  tends  to  level  the  bottom.     Thus  in  time  the  sea 
n  oiT  New  England,  whose  irregular  form  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
recently  submerged,  hilly  Jand,  will  become  smoothed  over  by 
seilimeni  def)osit.     Because  of  sediment  deposit  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ocean  floor  is  a  plain ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  made  of  unconsoli- 
dated rock. 

By  the  uplift  of  such  a  sea  bottom  a  straight  coast  line  is  established, 

and  the  laud  rises  gently  out  of  the  sea,  while  shallow  water  exists  off 

•ast.     At  the  coast  line  itself  the  waves  come  in  contact  with 

i^olidaled  sediments,  and  these  also  lie  off  shore  on  the  shallow 

itom,  and  form  the  land  back  of  the  coast.     Such  a  coa.sl  is 

'.Al  to  approach  because  of  the  shoal  water,  and  there  are  few 

harbours  in  which  a  vessel  c^in  anchor,  though  there  may  be  some 

indentations  where  there  were  depressions  in  the  sea  bottom. 

Illustrations  from  North  and  South  America.  —  From  New  York 
southward  to  Central  America  there  is  such  an  uplifted  sea  bottom, 
though  subsequent  to  its  uplift  there  has  been  slight  subsidence,  as 
noted  above.  In  general,  therefore,  it  fits  the  case  fairly  well,  though 
there  are  more  irregularities  than  normal,  because  of  later,  slight  sink- 
if(  '  tlly  toward  the  north.    On  the  whole,  the  coast  is  straight, 

iJ  .'lallow  off  shore,  there  are  few  good  harbours,  and  the  sea 

boit»>m,  ihe  land,  and  the  shore  line  are  all  uncunst>]idated  ruck.  The 
peninsular  of  Florida  and  V'ucatan  are  higher  portions  of  the  sea  flcor, 
the  cause  for  which  is  not  certainly  known.  A  similar  uplifted  coast 
b  found  in  eastern  Argentina,  and  there  are  strips  of  upraised  sea 
bottom,  forming  narrow  coastal  plains  with  straight  shorelines, 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  other  continents.  Very  often  such  up- 
itfted  coasts  are  only  local  and  connected  with  mountain  growth. 

EiTECT  OF  Mountain  Growth 

Uplifted  Mountain  Coasts.  —  Mountain  uplift,  either  by  folding, 
faulting,  sometimes  occurs  along  the  sea  coast,  as  in  western 
i;  America.  This  gives  rise  to  a  fairly  regular  coast  line,  with 
iew  harbours,  capes,  and  peninsulas  (PI.  VI).  Back  of  the  coast  the 
mountains  rise  steeply,  and  the  sea  bottom  slopes  rapidly  away 
from  the  continent.  Thus,  west  of  South  America  the  sea  bottom 
lies  15,000  to  20.000  feet  below  sea  level  a  short  distance  off  shore; 
and  in  a  distance  of  75  miles  there  is  a  difference  in  elevation  of  40,000 
feet  between  the  sea  bottom  and  the  lofty  Andean  peaks.     The  coast 
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ranfjes  of  western  United  States  give  rise  to  u  similar,  though  l 
regular,  coast  line.     During  the  mountain  uplift,  narrow  strips  of  sea 
bottom  have  been  raised,  so  that  there  is  often  a  belt  of  coastal  pi 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  the  coast  is  essentially 
straight  mountain  coast.     Because  t>f  the  few  harbours,  the  n, 
strip  of  level  land,  and  the  lofty  mountains,  culling  off  commum 
tion  farther  inland,  such  a  coast  is  not  suited  to  dense  popula 
and  high  development  of  industries. 

Mountain  Ranges  in  the  Sea.  —  Elsewhere  mountain  ranges 
out  of  the  sea,  their  tresis  forming  chains  of  islands,  such  as  I 
Wtst  Indies,  ihc  East  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Japanese 
Philippine  Islands.     Such  islands  are  usually  elongated  in  the  din 
tion  of  the  mountain  chain ;   but  volcanic  eruption  often  gives  rise  t 
roughly  circular  islands  in  such  mountain  chains ;  and  sometimes  t 
volcanic  peaks  are  the  only  jiortions  of  the  mountain  chain  that  rise 
above  the  sea.     This  is  especially  true  of  mountains  rising  above 
floor  of  the  deep  <x:ean  far  from  land,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
many  others  in  the  open  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 

Seas  between  Continents  and  Off-lying  Islands.  —  When  moun- 
tains rise  off  ihe  mainland  coast  the  island  chains  to  which  they  giv^ 
rise  often  partly  enclose  arms  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  Caribl>ean  SeaJ 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Japan  Sea,  and  China  Sea.  And  since  mountain 
uplift  is  usually,  if  not  always,  accompanied  by  neighbouring  sinking 
of  the  land,  the  beds  of  such  enclosed  seas  are  often  very  deep  a&  a 
result  of  subsidence. 

Mountain  Peninsulas.  —  Mountains  often  extend  as  spurs  from  the 
mainland  out  into  the  sea.  thus  forming  peninsulas,  as  do  the  Coast 
Ranges  in  lower  California,  the  .Maskan  Range  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
the  Atlas  Mountains  in  Tunis,  the  Apennines  (Fig.  225),  and  the  Balkan 
Mountains  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Bays,  such  as  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  others  are  formed  in  this  way,  often  owing 
a  part  of  their  depth,  however,  to  subsidence. 

Plateau  Peninsulas.  —  Great  crustal  movements,  such  as  plate: 
and  mountain  uplift,  give  rise  to  large  peninsulas,   and   subsiden 
forms  great  seas  and  gulfs.     In  such  ways  were  formed  the  peninsul 
of  Indo-China,  India.  Arabia,  and  Spain,  with  tlieir  associated 
and  gulfs. 

Mediterranean  Seas.  —  The  Mediterranean  occupies  a  sunken 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  between  the  mountains  of  Europe  and 
.\frica.  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  of  similar  origin. 
The  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  Europe  and  Africa  lies  over  14,000 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  places.  It  is  almost  divided  in  t 
where  the  mountains  of  Italy  and  of  northern  .Africa  approach  eai 
other,  and  are  connected  by  a  submarine  ridge.  The  mount 
almost  come  together  again  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Its  coast 
very  irregular,  owing  to  the  projection  of  mountainous  ]%ninsulas 
and  mountainous  islands  and  volcanic  peaks  rise  above  its  surfa 
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Some  of  the  islands  and  mountainous  coasts  are  parts  of  the  car 
cnisl  that  have  not  sunk  below  sea  level,  others  are  raised  by  mou 
lain  uplift.     Along  the  coast  of  Italy  are  strips  of  coastal  plain, 
straight  coast  line  uplifted  above  the  sea ;  and  in  Greece,  and  on  tfa 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  there  are  drowned  coasts,  where  sinfa*^ 
of  the  land  has  admitted  the  sea  into  the  mountainous  valleys.     He 
as  in  other  mountain  regions,  the  adjustment  of  the  earth's  crust 
not  complete,  and  subsidence  and  uplift  are  still  in  progress  in  place 

Complexity  of  Crustal  Movements 

Simple  Coasts  Rare.  —  In  some  coast*,  the  recent  changes.,  by  whic 
the  present  coast  line  has  been  determined,  have  been  rather  simple 
Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  along  the  mountain  coast  of  wester 
America,  and  in  the  sunken  coasts  of  northwestern  Europe  and  nortfa 
eastern  North  .\merica.     But  even  in  such  cases  there  are  evident 
of  more  than  one  movement.     For  example,  in  western  /Vmerica,  whil 
the  main  mu\ement  has  been  upward,  there  ha^  been  recent  down  sir 
ing  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends  and  still  more  IocaI  sul>sidenc 
in  places,  us  at  San  Francisco  Bay.    The  sunken  coast  of  northwester 
Europe  and  northeastern  America  has  risen  somewhat  since  its  greatest 
subsidence,  and  l>eachcs,  wave-cut  cliffs,  and  marine  clax-s  are  founc 
on  the  land,  well  above  sea  level.     It  has  already  been  stated  that 
uplift  of  the  coastal  plain  of  suuLhem  United  States  was  followed  b) 
a  slight  subsidence. 

Complex  History  the  Rule.  —  Some  coasts  have  had  an  excccdinglj 
complex  history,  and  there  are  notable  differences  from  place  to  pla 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  there  are  straigfa 
mountain  co;ists,  irregular  mountain  coasts  due  to  uplift,  irregula 
drowned  mountain  coasts,  uplifted  coastal  plains,  \'olcanic  coasts,  and 
coasts  where  uplift  and  subsidence  have  succeeded  one  another. 

Present  Coast  Lines  Unstable.  —  Whether  the  sea  coast  of  anj 
considerable  part  of  the  earth  has  ever  stood  for  long  periods  at  or 
level  in  relation  to  the  sea  cannot  be  stated ;  but  at  present  the  coast 
line  is  one  of  great  instability,  ha\'ing  risen  or  been  depressed,  or  hot 
within  verj'  recent  periods;   and  many  coast  lines  are  known,  ev< 
now,  to  be  rising  or  sinking.     Ever  so  slight  a  change  of  level  swin^ 
the  zone  of  wave  work  up  or  down,  and  only  a  mtKlerate  change 
necessary  to  completely  alter  the  form  and  condition  of  the  sea  cc 

The  Effect  of  Land  Agents  of  Erosion 

Effect  of  Weathering.  —  Weathering  operates  upon  the  sea  coast, 
as  it  does  on  all  other  exposed  land  surfaces,  and  is  an  effective  aid  to^ 
wave  work  in  supplving  rock  fragments,  for  use  as  toots  and  for  deposUH 
in  the  sea.     Three  factors  tend  to  make  weathering  active  along  the^^ 
shoreline  strip,     (i)  There  is  much  steep  rock  slope,   where  wave 
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COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Map  to  show  the  harbor  of  Los  Annelc*.  wflve-cut  cHH?,  saluly  deposits  near  shore  fhrown  stipple),  kelp 
at  greater  ilcpihi  flilut-  pallcrni.  uiitl  wnd  or  miid  in  varinu^  ilcpthsiii  wjUt,  C^jititMur  interval  30 
fret.  ElcvuLionA  on  the  land  in  Url\  ilcpths  within  brown  stipple  in  feet:  other  depths  in 
raibunu.     (After  chart  uf  Suntn  Monica  Bay,  No.  5t44i  Ui)it«l  States  Coast  uid  Uwdvtic  Survey.) 
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M  Attack  is  active.     (2)  Vegetation  cover  is  absent  or  sparse  on  many 
^f  rock  coasts  to  which  the  salt  spray  reaches.     (3)  The  rocks  are  fre- 

■  quentiy  wet,  thus  aiding  rock  disintegration,  and  the  salt  water  is 

■  more  favourable  to  mineral  change  than  rain  water,  owing  to  its  chemical 

■  composition.  But  neither  weathering  nor  rain  wash  give  rise  to  any 
r  notable  shore  forms,  or  change?  different  from  those  of  the  land  back 
;     of  the  shore. 

Effect  of  ^^d  Work.  —  The  work  of  the  wind  along  coasts  has 
already  been  discussed  (pp.  59-64),  and  will  need  no  further  consider- 
ation than  incidental  mention  in  connection  with  the  coastal  forms 
upon  which  it  is  espedally  active.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated  that  the 
wind  drives  sediment  into  the  sea,  and  that,  upon  desert  coasts,  this 
may  be  a  very  important  aid  in  the  supply  of  sediment  to  the  waves 
and  currents. 

E£Fect  of  Rivers.  —  Rivers  contribute  far  more  sediment  than  the 
wind  does,  and  at  times  much  more  than  the  waves  and  currents  can 
dispose  of.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  presence  of  sand  bars 
along  some  coasts,  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  the  explana- 
tion of  deltas  at  river  mouths.  WTiere  waves  and  currents  are  least 
effwrtive,  as  in  lakes  and  bays,  delta  deposits  are  most  common.  In 
bays,  as  in  lakes,  the  tendenc>-  of  the  inflowing  streams  is  to  fill  them 
with  sediment,  both  by  the  growth  of  deltas  and  by  the  deposit  of 
sediment  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bays.  Many  coasts  have  been 
partly  straightened  by  the  filling  of  bays,  and  man\'  others  ha\'e  allu- 
vial flats  at  the  bay  heads  or  bay  margins. 

niostrations  from  Italy,  California,  and  Elsewhere.  —  This  is  true 

in  Italy,  for  example,  where  the  Po  has  filled  a  broad  valley,  and  the 

river  sediment  forms  a  plain  along  the  Adriatic  c^st  far  to  the  srjuth. 

In  Greece  the  heads  of  many  bays  are  allu\-ial  flats,  and  there  are 

similar  river-filled  bays  and  bay  heads  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  Gulf, 

western  United  States,  and  many  other  places,     .An  excellent  illav 

tration  of  this  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  at  the  hea/i  of  the 

Gulf  of  California.     Here  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  a  broad  alluvial 

fiat,  really  the  Colorado  delta,  bordered  b\-  mountains.     The  growth 

of  this  delta  has  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf.  lea%'ing  a  basin  whose 

bed  is  300  feet  below  sea  le\-el  at  the  lowest  \mAtA.    The  dimaV:  is 

so  arid  that  this  basin  is  not  filled  with  water,  though  a  shallow  lake, 

SaltoD  Sea,  now  occu|nes  a  small  part  of  it.     Now  and  then,  a-  in 

1905-  the  Colorado  sends  some  of  its  water  down  into  this  basin,  <^us- 

i         ing  Salton  Sea  to  rise  and  doing  much  damage  V>  the  irrigated  larjds 

j         in  this  low-l\-ing  area. 

[*  Estuaries  and  Allied  Fonns.  —  Rivera  affect  coa^l  lilies  aiv/  by  the 

formation  of  valJe>*s,  into  which  the  fxean  walirr  ma>-  ent^rr  when 
there  is  subsidence  of  the  land,  forminz  btiy^.  esfjarie-,  ajjd  harUj'jr-.. 
^-^'en  the  river  mouth  itself,  without  -ubsidenr .».-.  n-j-ay  jrjakc-  a  li^zr^yiur. 
lor  the  river  water  scours  out  a  chanrj*rJ  ■■^I'y^.hvy  r>'r]ow  vra  ]frv*rj,  Sojrur 
of  the  larger  rivers  are  na-vigable  by  'y.earj-;£oirjz  v»rsyrl-.  i.-  th*:  Mi-^i^ 
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sippi  is  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  loo  miles  from  the  river  mouth.  The 
mouths  of  smaller  streams  are  apt  to  be  too  shallow,  or  arc  loo  much 
obstniclwl  by  sand  bars  for  use  as  harbours,  unless,  by  subsidence,  a 
broader  opening  is  made. 

Fiords  Mainly  Produced  by  Glacial  Erosion.  —  It  is  only  recently 
thai  ii  has  bt'come  ^^t-ntrally  recognized  ihut  glaciers  have  had  a  truly 


Fig.  j  j6.   -  A  &ord  oa  the  caut  of  NurHa>-. 


important  share  in  the  sha[)in^  of  some  coast  lines.  Glaciers  are  able 
to  erode  their  beds  even  well  below  sea  le\'el,  for  their  ends  will  not 
float  until  a  depth  of  600  to  800  feet  is  reached  in  an  ice  front  100  feet 
high,  and  1200  to  1400  feet  in  the  case  of  the  much  commoner  glacier 
terminus,  which  is  200  feet  or  more  in  height.  Thus  erosive  power  can 
extend  that  far  at  least.  Back  from  the  glacier  terminus  it  may  extend 
even  lower,  for  glaciers  do  not  need  an  even  grade  for  their  betls,  l)Ut 
are  capable  of  eroding  basins  so  long  as  an  adequate  surface  grade  is 
maintained.  The  evidence  is  now  deemed  by  most  glacialists  to  be 
conclusive  that  glaciers  cut  deeply  into  their  beds,  lowering  them 
1000  feet.  1500  feet,  or  even  more  in  favourable  situations. 

Among  the  places  where  there  is  clearest  evidence  of  such  erosion 
are  the  fiorded  coasts,  as  Nonvay  (Fig.  226).  Greenland,  Alaska.  British 
Columbia,  Patagonia,  and  New  Zealand.  Here  the  e\'idence  indicates 
that  valleys  whose  beds  were  above  sea  le\'el  before  the  Glacial  Period 
were  eroded  below  sea  level  by  glacial  sculpture  alone,  during  the  ice 
occupation.     When  the  ice  disappeared,  the  sea  flooded  the  valleys  and 
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•  i I  aiast  came  into  existence.     In  Alaska  it  has  been  shown  that 

^u^Q!^rgtnl  hanging  valle>'s  are  common  (Fig.  237).     Fiords  (PI.  V), 

fUJi  Uior  deep  waters,  steeply  rising  walls,  and  hanging  valleys  above 

[iml  bdow  sea  level  do  not  require  for  their  e.vplanation  anvlhing 


Fio.  trj.  —  An  AUak&n  fiord  ami  »ul>mcrffc(l  lunffine  valle^'fi 

(urther  than  this,  —  though  in  some  cases  there  is  indeijendent  c\i- 
ttence  that  there  has  been  sh'ghl  subsidence  in  addition.  The  fiord 
characteristics  are  mainly  the  result  of  glacial  ero&ion,  and  the  subsi- 
dence, if  present,  has  been  merely  an  incident  of  secondary  importance. 

The  Agents  of  Erosion  along  Coasts 

Waves,  tides,  and  currents,  singly  or  combined,  are  ceaselessly  at 
■^ffk  along  the  margin  of  the  land,  modifying  the  coast  line.  The  sea 
•JMt.esperially  that  exposed  to  the  vigorous  waves  of  the  open  wean, 
1  Ihe  wat  of  st^me  of  the  most  active  changes  on  the  earth.  Coast 
ncs  arc  worn  back,  or  built  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  so  rapid 
'  ^Ic  that  Iheir  effects  became  noticeable  in  some  cases  in  the  course 
(only  u  few  years,  while  during  the  centuries  of  historic  time  striking 
liberations  in  the  coast  line  have  taken  place. 
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Wind  Waves.  —  Of  the  oceanic  agencies  the  wind  wa\Ts  arc  by 
the  most  inii>ortant.     They  are  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  mo 
ing  air  upon  the  mobile  water  surface,  as  we  may  easily  Illustrate ! 
blowing  upon  a  basin  of  water.     With  steady  strong  winds  bio 
over  a  great  expanse  of  water,  waves  of  lar^c  dimensions  may 
generated.     The  discussion  of  the  nature  of  wind  wa\'es,  and  UiepH 
duction  of  ground  swell,  white  caps,  and  wind  drift  currents,  is,  {(| 
the  present,  postponed  isee  Chap.  XXlK 

Breakers.   Surf,   and  Aioogshore   Currents.  —  In  the  open 
wind  waves  are  impcirlant  In  navigali*in,  being  a  source  of  da 


.^  DrtUCTK*  or  WAVC  MOWXWNT      . 

c 


Fig 


21'^.      Liiiucrim  uf  i  »avc  appruachini:  ftburc  iLnJ  fonmtu;  Mirf.  tlunugh  uxU 
ul  thf  bottom  Hnlh  the  nwtioa  of  the  WAtcr  particles.     fSec  Fif.  412  } 


to  small  or  weak  craft :  but  the  ocean  is  so  deep  that  ihey  pr 
effect  upon  the  soUd  earth.     As  they  approach  the  land,  hi" 
this  is  changed,  and  even  the  condition  of  the  wave  is  aJtered. ' 
the  coast,  the  morion  of  the  particles  of  water  (Fig.  2i8)  is  intcrffl 


I  ■■.:■.■   .L--.      I   New  EocUn'i 

with  by  friction  ftlonjt  the  bottom,  the  «a.ve  becoaaes  steep-sic 
toWAKi  the  bod.  and  luially  top()ics  o\-rr,  and  a  huge  ^'utume  of  water 
t  with  resistless  force  un  im  the  >ht>re.     Such  a  wavT  is  a  tftaxk 
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r*lrf a  succession  of  them  forms  .?«//.     When  wavps  break  diagonally 
a  coast,  lhc>'  set   up  a  movement  of  the  water  known  as  the 
'  tlfi/fgikort-  curreni. 

Wive  Erosion.  —  The   breakers   exerl   enormous    force   as   they 

sirikc  blow   after  blow  against   the  coast   (Fig.    229).     Thus   it   is 

ffcorJetl  that  a  ^noo  pound  bell,  100  feet  aliove  high  water  mark,  was 

irrcDclied  ofT  by  the  waves  on  the  west  coast  of  England.     Breakwaters 

are  lorn  to  pieces,  and  stones  ten  to  fifty  tons  in  weight  are  moved 

•bout  by  the  waves.     In  its  powerful  action  the  breaker  works  (i)  by 


Vta.  2JO.  --  Beach  ol  fine  sand  At  AtLmtii:  fity,  N  J  ,  uiiii  ^^:[y  ji-'l-.tjli   :  iii( 


its  m(>rhantcal  force  as  it  rushes  along,  (2)  by  alternate  compression 
01. '  -n  of  air  in  crevices  in  the  rock,  (3)  by  hydraulic  pressure 

fc  ■  r  K  driven  into  the  crevices,  (4)  by  hurling  rock  against 

rxk,  that  is,  by  using  rock  fragments  as  tools. 

Ii  ;.;  ).v  -tich  attack,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  some- 

li  -  reat  violence,  sometimes  with  less  vigour,  but  rarely  quiet 

'  _ih  of  time,  that  exposed  coasts,  even  though  made  of  the 

cks,  are  being  worn  away  at  rapid  rate.     In  this  attack  the 

I  with  the  exposure,  (b)  with  the  kind  of  rock.    Weak  rocks, 

ii  abundant  joint  planes,  fall  ready  prey  to  the  waves,  but 

mpt.     Combined  with  the  mechanical  work  of  the  waves 

ical  action  and  weathering;  and  modifying  the  rate  of  work 

^^i«r  ioilucnce  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and,  on  some  coasts,  of  ioc. 
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Disposal  of  Wave-eroded  Material.  —  The  materials  obtained  hyi 
waves,  or  turned  over  to  them  from  the  land,  must  be  di5p<»sedof, 
else  the  debris  will  accumulate.     There  are  six  processes  by  which  I 
materials  are  disposed  of.     (i)  Some  is  dissolved  by  the  sea  walen 
therefore  removed  in  solution.     (2)  Much  is  ground  up  by  the  coosl 
beating  of  the  waves,  and  thus  reduced  to  such  fine  form  that  ill 
readily  removed  in  suspension  (Fij;.  230).     (3)  A  very  large  portid^ 
both  large  and  small  fragments,  is  driven  along  the  coast  by  the  diago 
approach  of  the  waves.     A  wave  that  strikes  the  coast  at  exact  rig 
angles  to  its  course  will  rise  and  fall  without  any  lateral  comfwne 
but,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  coast  and  to  the  fact  that  wav 
wiU  only  occasionally  approach  exactly  normal  to  the  coast,  the  way 
commonly  strike  the  coast  diagonally,  and  there  is  thus  a  lendencyj 
push  TKKk  fragments  along  the  coast  in  one  direction  or  the  olii 
according  to  the  direction  from  which  the  waves  most  frequently  coq 
(4)  There  is  a  similar  tendency  for  the  smaller  fragments  to 
along  the  coast  in  the  wind  drift  current,  which,  upon  reaching 
coast,  is  deflected  along  it.     (5)  An  outward  movement   of  w4 
along  the  bottom,  the  nndnitno  (Fig.  228).  occurs  along  wave-t 
coasts,  and,  in  this,  rock  fragments,  especially  those  of  small 
are  moved  away  from  the  coast.     (6)  Tidal  and  other  currents  1 
fiiie-grained  rock  fragments. 


Tiffi  Tidal  Currents 

Twice  each  day  the  ocean  surface,  in  most  places,  rises  and  falls,  1 
result  of  the  lidal  wave  which  the  pull  of  sun  and  moon  generates  in  tli 
hydrosphere  (Chap.  XXT).     Throughout  most  of  the  ocean  the  move- 
ment is  unnoticeable,  and,  even  *»n  most  coasts,  it  is  a  factor  nf   '    ' 
importance  in  modifying  the  .shore  current,  as  when  it  passes  t! 
narrow  straits,  or  is  otherwise  influenced  by  irregularities  of  the  cti 
line  or  of  the  sea  bottom. 

Ordinarily  the  lidal  currents  move  so  slowly  thai  they  can  doj 
more  than  iransixirt  the  linesi  sediment,  but  locally  they  attain  sU 
cicni  velocity  to  move  sand.  Along  s<»me  narrow  channels,  Ihey  are 
effective  agents,  not  merely  of  transportation,  but  of  scouring  as  well 
It  is,  however,  in  transportation  and  dep*isition  that  the  tidal  currents 
are  most  effective  in  modifying  the  shorelines. 


I 


Ocean  Currents 


■ 


In  addition  to  the  wind  drift  and  tidaJ  currents,  there  are  largMi 
mi>\imcnts  of  i»cran  water,  flowing  wilh  a  fair  degree  of  permanency 
Ocean  currents  are  imi')ortant  in  modifying  temperature,  and  in  influ- 
encing the  ilislribution  and  abundance  of  marine  organisms;  bu  . 
excepting  as  they  encourage  the  work  nf  organisms  they  arc  only  ac 
minor  imi»ortance  in  shoreline  development.     UndoubtedJy  they 
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in  the  distribution  of  sediment ;   but.  if  they  scour  at  all,  it  is  only 
locally  and  mainly  on  the  bottom  offshore. 

Work  of  Ehosive  Agents 

Upon  all  coasts  the  agents  of  erosion  arc  at  work,  with  a  vigour  that 
varies  from  place  to  place,  and  with  a  result  that  is  also  widely  vari- 
able, according  to  conditions.  Whether  the  initial  form  be  that  of 
a  drowned  coast,  or  a  mountain  coast,  ur  an  uplifted  sea  bottom,  the 
waves  and  currents  are  active,  and  chanf^e  is  in  progress.  Roughly 
we  may  divide  the  result  of  this  activity  into  two  ciitegories,  (i)  de- 
slructional  work,  (2)  constructural  work;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  two  grade  into  one  another,  and  overlap. 

Destructional  Work 

Formation  of  Sea  Cliffs.  —  In  destructional  work  the  waves  are  the 
main  agents.  The  zone  of  most  vijjorous  wave  attack  extends  through 
but  a  few  feet  vertically,  and  along  this  narrow  horizontal  zone  the 


FiC.  iii  —  Wjvc-OJt  diff  on  Liiltc  SufKrrior,  near  Mirquetir,  Mich 

rock  is  planed  away.  The  tendency  is  to  undercut  the  coast  along  this 
horizontal  plane,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  actually  accomplished; 
but  by  weathering,  by  the  fall  of  rock  under  the  pull  of  gravity,  and 
by  the  attack  of  waves  at  levels  above  the  zone  of  greatest  activity, 
there  is  usually  such  active  removal  of  the  rock,  that  the  overhanging 
condition  is  not  common.  The  result  is  a  precipitous  sea  cIitT(Fig.  231), 
It  may  be  600  to  1000  feet  high,  though  sea  cliffs  over  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  high  are  not  ciimmon.     It  is  sometimes  vertical,  or  over- 
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hanging,  but  usually  some 
degrees  less  than  vertical. 
The  angle  of  slope  varies 
with  the  rock  and  the  vigour 
of  the  waves,  being  steepest 
in  resistant  massive  rocks, 
and  where  the  waves  are 
most  active. 

In  unconsolidated  strata 
the  sea  cliflf  commonly  re- 
mains approximately  at  the 
angle  of  rest  of  unconsoli- 
dated material,  from  30°  to 
35°,  and  there  is  little  vege- 
tation, since  there  is  frequent 
sliding  of  the  cliff  face  as 
the  waves  move  material 
from  its  base.  A  similar 
slope  may  be  maintained  in 
consolidated  rock  where  the 
wave  attack  is  slow,  or  where 
the  rock  is  much  jointed,  and, 
therefore,  easily  weathered 
away.  Such  sea  cliffs  are 
characteristic  features  of 
headlands  or  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  coast,  but  they 
can  be  present  only  where 
the  waves  are  able  to  remove 
the  material  that  comes  to 
them.  If  they  fail  in  this, 
thev  then  cease  their  attack 
on  the  cliff  and  it  wastes 
away. 

The  rate  of  recession  of 
sea  cliffs  in  unconsolidated 
strata  is  indicated  by  Sbaler's 
computation  that  the  Nash- 
aquitsa  Cliffs  on  Marthas 
Vineyard  Island  receded  220 
feet  from  184C)  to  1886.  or 
alx>ut  $\  feet  a  year,  and  by 
Roorbach'i  studies  of  drum- 
^  ,  lins     in     Boston      harbour, 

Fio.  j^j,  -    BiocI:  diiifirAtn-,  (u  <l»uw  uj  a  nuun- 
UfDOOs  rciciun  uf  rr?>i?lAii(  mck;  'ii  tbr  bay;. 

pcninMiU«.  And  iiUods  resullinjc  frotn  suUdix  uC  the  Und ;  (i>  Ihr  rtidsiind  sptt»result- 
itiK  from  wive  work ;  (4)  tV  features  rrvnled  by  subsoqucoi  ckvatioo.  1-ur  tbc  life 
fafatoiy  ol  a  oout  in  weak  rock  tec  Fig.  246.  # 


^ 
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where  a  cliff  retreated  o  inches  a  year  from  i860  to  1908.  On  the 
coast  of  England  the  average  annual  rale  is  said  to  be  from  9  to 
20  times  this  latter  amount. 

Where  the  waves  have  planed  far  back  into  the  land,  or  where  they 
arc  attacking  a  highland  coast,  the  clift  is  high;  on  the  other  extreme, 
where  the  relief  of  the  land  is  low,  or  the  extent  of  cutting  has  been 
slight,  the  sea  cliff  may  be  but  a  few  feet  in  height.  The  irregularity 
of  the  cliff  is  caused  by  (i)  irregularities  in  the  land  (Fig.  332), 
(2)  variations  in  wave  force,  (3)  flifferences  in  character  of  the  rock 
(Fig.  246),  {4)  the  effect  of  weathering. 

Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock.  If  it  is  massive,  the 
cliff  approaches  greatest  regularity,  but  if  it  is  jointed,  or  varies  in 
resistance,  due  to  stratification  or  other  caust^s,  the  cliff  may  become 
quite  irregular,  and  the  irregularities  vary  according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  layers  as  well  as  to  their  resistance.  A  sea  cliff  in  horizontal 
strata  has  a  notably  different  form  from  one  in  vertical  strata ;  there 
is  a  different  form  produced  when  the  strata  dip  toward  the  sea  than 
that  in  strata  dipping  toward  the  land  ;  and  the  degree  of  inclination 
adds  further  cause  for  variation  in  cliff  form.  An  analysis  of  sea  cliff 
form,  therefore,  would  need  to  include  a  complex  scries  of  factors. 
A  majority  of  sea  cliffs  are  sloping  rathur  than  vertical  or  overhanging, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  wave  attack  is  less  effective  than 
the  work  of  subaerial  agents,  though  the  relationships  of  joints,  of 
bedding,  and  of  the  influence  of  gravity  must  needs  be  considered  in 
connection  with  each  individual  cliff. 

Spouting  Horns  or  Blow  Holes.  —  Among  the  irregularities  are 
some  sufficiently  characteristic  and  common  to  be  given  names.  One 
of  these  is  the  spouting  horn,  or  b/tru.'  hole,  a  i)Iace  where,  when  the 
waves  break,  either  air  or  water  is  forced  out  of  a  cavity  in  the  rock, 
perhaps  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the  wave  is  breaking. 
It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  opening,  often  along  a  joint  plane,  into 
which  the  wave  enters,  farcing  air  or  water  out  of  the  other  end  of  the 
cavity  either  by  compressing  air  in  the  cavity  or  by  passing  through 
it.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts,  fountain-like,  with  the  incoming 
of  each  large  wave;  at  other  times  the  air  is  alternately  sucked  in  or 
forced  out  as  the  wave  recedes  or  advances. 

Sea  Caves.  —  Where  the  rock  varies  in  resistance,  or  the  direction 
of  wave  attack  favours,  the  cliffs  are  locally  undercut,  forming  pockets 
or  arches,  called  jca  fdp«  ( Figs.  233,  234).  Once  these  are  started,  the 
swirling  wave  may  lend  to  enlarge  them,  much  as  the  falling  water  of 
rivers  gives  rise  to  pot  holes.  Recession  may  even  prmced  so  far  as 
to  develop  natural  bridges  beneath  which  the  waves  rush.  Sea 
caves  may  develop  in  any  rock,  but  they  are  most  common  in  lime- 
stone, doubtless  partly  becau.se  of  its  softness  and  solubility  in  the 
ocean  water,  but  very  often  as  a  result  of  the  discover)'  by  the 
waves  of  subterraneous  caverns,  pre\nously  dcvelojwd  by  land 
drainage.     ^ 
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Chasms.  —  Vertical  weakness  in  the  rock  leads  to  the  cxca^ 
of  chasms,  or  narrow  indentations.  These  may  \>c  due  to  the  presen 
of  a  soft,  or  soluble,  or  jointed  layer.  They  occur  most  commonly! 
vertical  sedimentary  layers,  or  along  narrow  dikes  of  igneous 
When  the  indentation  is  begun,  the  wave  attack  increases  in  vij 
because  of  the  increased  intensity  of  the  breaking  wave  when 
directed.     This  leads  to  a  rapid  exten&ioD  of  the  chasm ;    but  tl: 


Vin.  i^.  —$m  cave  of  devmtcd  sboreUite  oa  gout  of  CUtfooiJa.     (Aruuli.  U.  s. 

Sarvcgr.) 


extension  is  limited,  for  soon  such  a  length  is  reached  that  the  wa^ 
wcar^  itself  out  by  friction  a^^ainst  the  sides  and  bottom.     Then 
headward  extension  of  the  chksro  must  await  either  the  cutting  ba 
of  the  headland,  at  the  chasm  mouth,  or  the  widening  of  the  chasm 
mouth  so  as  to  admit  a  greater  \-olume  of  water.    The  latter  ac 
may  result  in  the  production  of  a  small  bay  or  cove. 

Large  ba\*s  amnot  result  fn>m  wave  work,  for  if  there  is,  for 
reason,  a  concentration  of  wave  activity  on  a  part  of  the  coast,  or 
lb'  irea  of  wreak  '  indentation  that  would  naturally 

re-  berf>me«  a  p'  ^   the  waves  lose  force  by  friction. 

Ai  vhnl.  tbetr  cones  a  balance  in  which  the 

»la<  the  hay  head  do  longer  exceeds  the  rate  of 

attack  at   ihe   !  Thus  a  cUffed  coast  line  is  commonly 

■;'" "^  "'f*^  -1'  ...mentations  and  slightly  projecting  headianc 


V  ittuJi  aimI  a  w^v'c-vui  arili  itt  a  aca  diu  uii  itic  ii>;L.tt  ui  hr^iikc. 


isuDos,  or  Miu  ks,  or  skerrUs,  often  conspicuous  and  striking  features 
ftf  the  coast,  and  sometimps  pierced  by  sea  caves,  or  partly  divided 
by  chasms.  Such  remnants  ol  the  worn-back  coast  may  be  due  to 
5<tme  peculiarity  of  the  rock,  or 
to  some  deflection  of  the  wave 
attack ;  but  their  duration  can- 
not ordinarily  be  long  In  the 
Uce  of  the  oceanic  forces  oper- 
ating  round  about   them  (Fij 

Offshore  Benches.  —  As  the 
waves  plane  back  the  coast 
One,  they  leave  a  shallow 
m£skore  hcwh  or  sheif  (  Ktg.  255). 
Slowly  the  water  becomes  deeper 
on   the  offshore   bench,   for  the 

waves  and  currents  gradually  wear  the  rock  away;  if  they  did  not, 
thr  bench  would  in  time  become  so  broad  an  area  of  shallow  water 
that  the  waves  would  wear  themselves  out  in  passing  over  it,  and 


Fig.  J3S-  —  ■'^  ^^  ^^^^  A"^  1^*^  bench. 

(Gilbert, ) 
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reach  the  shore  without  power  to  further  cut  the  sea  cliff  back.  Ex 
when  the  average  <Ie|)th  of  water  on  the  offshore  bench  has  " 
deep  enough  so  that  the  waves  do  not  break  in  passing  over  tt,  tfaC 
may  Ix:  a  shoal  near,  and  hidden  reefs,  not  yet  consumed. 

Dangers  to  Navigation.  -  Because  of  ihe  oiTshure  bench,  appr 
to  a  cliffcd  coast  is  danj^erous  for  vessels,  and  many  a  wreck  hi 
occurred  upon  it.     Ver)*  often  the  disaster  has  been  complete,  fd 
the  storm  waves  in  such  a  place  are  commonly  high,  owing  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  shallow  water.     The  vessel  receives  the  full  force  of  tJb 
breakers,  launching  small  boats  is  difficult  or  impossible,  and  the  ( 
bound  shore  offers  no  safe  haven  for  them,  even  if  they  arc  succc 
fully  launched. 

Constructive  Work 

Fonnatioa  of  Beaches.  —  A  sea  cliff  base  is  commonly  strewn 
rock  fragments,  wrenched  loose  by  the  waves,  or  fallen  from  the  cli 
(Fig.  236).  These  are  used  by  the  waves  as  tools  for  further  atta 
against  the  land,  and,  as  they  are  washed  about,  they  are  ground  dov 
and  the  fragments  either  carried  offshore  or  driven  along  the  coast. 
places  of  especially  active  supply,  or  in  indentations  where  wave  foil 
is  diminishc*d,  these  fragments  may  accumulate,  forming  beaches. 
accumulation  in  the  indentation  is  encouraged  by  the  dri\ 
fragments  along  the  roast  by  the  diagonal  wash  of  the  wa\ 

The  material  in  the  beach  varies  with  the  source  of  supply, 
kind  of  work,  and  in  size  of  fragment.     Upon  surf-beaten  co 
beach  may  he  of  boulders  or  of  large  cobblestones ;  where  the  1 
is  extensive,  even  on  exposed  coasts,  the  beach  may  be  of 
or  it  may  be  of  sand.     Even  with  moderate  supply,  sand  and 
beaches  commonly  develop  in  indentations  or  in  other  situatia 
where  the  waves  are  not  of  great  size. 

Pocket  Beaches  and  Cresceat  Beaches.  —  Along  rock -bound  t 
beaches  of  boulders  or  j>ebhles  are  commonly  formed  at  the 
minor  indentations,  into  which  they  have  been  driven  by  the ' 
Small  ixilches  of  this  nature  are  called  po(kci  heaches.  anil  \a 
often  form  crescrnt  hrachcs.    Such  beaches  are  really  mills,  ir 
the  rock  fragments  are  ground  down  to  such  a  stale  of  fineness 
permit  their  removal  from  the  pocket  in  which  they  have 
lodged.     .\s  the  surf  rolls  up  and  down  on  the  be^ach,  the 
cobbles.,  and  cvcn  Uiulders  are  rolled  back  and  forth,  soon 
II  rounded  form,  and  rapidly  diminishing  in  size.     \V>re  it 
this,  the  indentations   would  become  filled  with  fragments 
ftiitn  the  h< 
littered  by 


it  U  llii'  irsi 

removal.     1 : 


and  then  the  headlands  themseh'es 

\  c  sheet  of  rock  fragments,  thus  putting  1 

:hv'  recession  of  the  shorelioe. 

fomi  of  Ijcachcs  is  characterisdc  of  indentations,  for 

cy  toward  equilibnuro  between  supply  and 

^ivtn  avenge  velodiy  enter  the  indentatiq 
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with  a  straight  crest,  ihey  begin  to  bend,  oning  to  the  less  rapid 
motion  along  the  margins  of  the  indentations  where  retarded  by 
friction,  and  they  reach  the  head  of  the  indentation  with  greater 
vigour  in  the  centre  than  on  the  sides.  As  a  result,  the  beach  deposit 
has  a  simitar  curxed,  or  crescentic  form.  The  size  of  the  crescent 
defends  upon  the  size  of  the  indentation ;  the  extent  to  which  the 
curve  develops  depends  upon  {a)  the  force  of  the  waves,  (b)  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  indentation,  (t)  the  amount  of  material  supplied  to  the 
beach.  When  in  perfect  equilibrium,  a  wave  from  the  open  ocean  will 
break  uiwn  all  parts  of  the  crescent  beach  at  the  same  instant. 

Movement  of  Material  Along  Shore.  —  On  a  ver)'  irregular  coast, 
such  as  a  <lrowned  const,  the  exposed  headlands  arc  commonly  cliflfed 
by  wave  attack ;  but  the  indentations  are  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps 
in  most,  quite  free  from  the  attack  of  the  open  ocean  waves,  though 
modified  to  some  extent  by  waves  that  develop  wnthin  their  own 
confines.  The  rock  fragments  wrested  from  the  headlands  are  in 
part  driven  along  the  coast  by  waves  and  alongshore  currents,  and, 
coming  to  the  opening  of  the  indentation,  are  driven  into  it.  How 
far  in  they  may  be  driven,  will  depend  upon  (i)  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments, (2)  the  abundance  of  the  material,  (3)  the  force  of  the  waves, 


Seats     in  M<l««. 

^^^^mJI  -I 


Pig.  737.  —  Head  tif  n  bay  in  t-ake  Mnidiila  clnsfl  by  a  barrier  bar  anti  convertol  into  a 
ttug.  A  M.-oiri<l  har  ha*'  Hubvqucntly  tircn  built  tip  part  way  lo  take  Itrvrl.  iWiKonsin 
G«uk>Kicil  Siir\'cy,/ 

(4)  the  size,  shape,  and  depth  of  the  indentation,  and  (5)  the  nature 
of  the  ourents,  tidal  or  otherwise. 

Whatever  the  relative  value  of  these  sc\eral  factors,  there  will 
come  a  place  in  the  rather  slightly  disturbed  water  of  the  indenta- 
tion where  much  or  all  of  this  material  will  come  to  rest.  Some  ^inll 
lodge  upon  the  shore,  some  upon  the  bottom,  and  some  may  go  far 


This  point  is  usually  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  indentation,  but 
slightly  within  the  mouth. 

Bays  Closed  by  Bars.  —  It  is  as  a  result  of  this  process  that  the 
mouths  of  bays  and  other  indentations  on  an  irregular  coast  are  being 
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closed  by  deposit.  In  some  cases,  bay  mouths  are  completely  shut 
in  by  bars  of  sand,  or  pebbles,  or  boulders;  in  others  the  process  is 
only  partially  completed.  On  some  coasts,  especially  sandy  coasts 
where  waves  and  currents  have  abundant  material,  the  bars  across 
bays  are  a  serious  obstacle  to  na\Tgation,  and  much  expense  is  required 
to  keep  a  ship  channel  o;>en.  Most  good-sized  bays  cannot  be  com- 
pletely closed  to  tidal  currents,  and  the  outflow  of  water  from  the  land 
must  maintain  an  opening;  but  such  an  opening  may  be  shifted  both 
in  position  and  depth. 

Tied  Islands.  —  Rock  fragments  wrested  by  the  waves  from  the 
shores  of  an  island  arc  driven  along  the  coast,  and  often  come  to  rest 
in  the  quieter  water  in  the  lee  of  the  island.  There  a  bar  is  built, 
which  ultimately  may  rise  above  high  tide  level.  If  the  island  is  not 
far  from  another  island,  or  from  the  mainland,  the  bar  may  extend 
to  the  neighbouring  land,  tying  the  island  to  it.  Such  tied  islands 
abound  along  drowned  coasts,  as  in  Maine.  Sometimes  the  island 
is  lied  by  a  single  bar,  perhaps  partly  submerged,  sometimes  by  two 
bars,  one  from  either  side  of  the  island,  enclosing  a  lagoon  between ; 
with  the  filling  of  the  lagoon  the  connecting  bar  becomes  broad  and 
the  island  forms  the  tip  of  a  i>cninsula,  whose  rock  is  made  of  marine 
sediment,  —  sand,  pebbles,  or  boulders.  Gibraltar  is  an  instance  of 
such  a  tied  island,  fonning  a  i>eninsula  projecting  from  the  Sj^anish 
mainland,  at  first  as  a  broad,  low,  flat  bar  and  at  the  end  risingabruptly 
as  a  rocky  hill. 

Irregular  coast  lines  abound  in  instances  of  tied  and  partly  tied 
islands,  and  of  bars  across  bays  or  other  indentations  in  various  stages 
of  development  (Figs.  237.  3.;S). 

Spits  and  Cuspate  Forelands.  —  At  times  conditions  exist  as  a 
result  of  which  sediment  is  driven  outward  from  the  coast  in  such 
amount  as  to  form  a  sand  or  gravel  point,  called  a  spit.  At  a  bend 
in  the  coast,  for  example,  wave  wash  from  opposite  directions  maybe 
.v>  nearly  in  balance  as  to  cause  deposit  at  the  bend,  and  then  the  coast 
grows  outward.  This  outward  growth  may  give  rise  to  a  pointed  spit, 
or  to  a  rounded  point,  or  to  two  bars  meeting  either  in  a  point  or  in 
a  curve,  forming  a  cuspaU  foreiarui  (Fig.  239).  These  shoreline  fea- 
tures may  also  develop  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  currents;  and  they 
may  form  where  there  is  excessive  sediment  supply  from  the  land, 
as  on  delta  margins.  They  are  an  expression  of  the  acti\'ity  of  the 
waves  or  currents  in  disposing  of  the  setliment  load  consigned  to  them. 

Small  spits  develop  in  many  lakes,  as  at  Crowbar  Point  in  Cayuga 
Lake;  in  indentations  of  the  coast  line  as  in  the  so-called  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes  of  Cape  Breton  Island  (Fig.  240) ;  and  also  along  sand  coasts. 
Cuspate  forelands  are  also  found  in  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes;  and  Capes 
Hatteras,  Fear,  and  Canaveral  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
Slates  are  large  instances  on  an  ex*pos«i  ocean  coast. 

Offshore  Bars.  —  From  headlands  suppl>nng  abundant  sediment, 
or  from  river  mouths  which  pour  much  sediment  into  the  sea  or  lake, 
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bars  ofien  extend  in  cither  direction,  or  in  only  one  if  the  waves  or 
currents  come  from  a  single  direction.  This  is  well  illustrated  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  where,  from  the  cliffs  of  unconsolidated  deposits, 
the  waves  are  receiving  so  great  a  supply  of  sediment  that  the  surplus 
ia  driven  along  the  coast,  both  southward  and  northward,  forming 
onshore  bars.     The  one  extending  northward  is  called  Sandy  Hook, 
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Fig.  ii<).  —  Cu5[utc  (orcLuids  of  Cjipcs  Uattcni^  diid  I>jokout. 

and  it  has  grown  part  way  across  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbour. 
Much  expense  in  dredging  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  passageway  across 
the  submarine  extension  of  this  deposit,  and  the  ship  channel  winds 
in  a  devious  course  across  it. 

A  similar  condition  exists  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  waves  are  eating  back  into  the  unconsolidated  dqx)sits  at  and 
near  Highland  Light,  and  the  debris  is  driven  both  northward  and 
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southward.  That  to  the  north  forms  the  rounded  end  of  the  cape. 
That  to  the  south  extends  out  under  water,  supplying  sand  to  the 
shifting  Nantucket  Shoals,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  our 
eastern  coast. 

By  the  growth  of  such  bars,  bay  mouths  are  enclosed  and  lagoons 
are  formed  between  the  mainland  and  the  coast.  On  the  land  side 
of  these  lagoons  an  old  sea  cliff  may  sometimes  be  seen,  as  in  N'ew 
Jersey,  formed  when  the  waves  beat  against  the  mainland,  before  the 
protecting  bar  was  built  offshore.  The  bars  arc  the  seat  of  steady 
wave  work  and  change,  for  the  waves  ajid  currents  are  engageci  in  the 
task  of  perfecting  them ;  and  if  this  were  the  only  work,  the  bar  would 
be  continuous.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  broken,  s<jmelimes  into  linear 
islands,  sometimes  merely  by  the  gaps  where  the  land  water  escajws 
from  the  enclosed  bays  or  lagoons.  In  the  latter  case  waves  and 
currents  work  steadily  to  completely  seal  the  bay ;  while  the  inOowing 
and  outflowing  currents  work  to  maintain  a  passageway  across  the 
bar.  As  a  result  of  these  opposing  tendencies,  the  form  of  the  bar, 
and  the  form  and  depth  of  the  breach  in  it,  are  subject  to  notable 
change.     This  is  well  illustrated  along  llie  New  Jersey  coast,  where 


ftr.    ,'40-  -  .\  buolcwl  M'it  ur  huok  in  untr  of  iji*  Bras  d'Or  Ljkr^  in  NdVa  Sa.»lia 


the  sites  of  houses  and  hotels  of  a  few  decades  ago  are  now  occupied 
by  an  inlet ;  while  the  former  site  of  inlets  is  now  occupied  by  bars. 
Hooks.  —  One  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  advance  of  sedi- 
ment in  a  bar  or  spit,  and  the  currents  is  the  turning,  or  curving  of 
the  end,  forming  what  is  called  a  hook,  such  as  Sandy  Ho<jk  and  ihe 


■^r-.. 
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Flii.    ?4i.— Tlif   bfai:h  al    R.i>ckaway,  Long   IsknJ,  whffr  a   huokeil    >.]iil  ailviliced    Wuftl- 

wotd  over  Ihrec  miles  between  tSjs  and  iqo8.     (I'uinamj 

the  spit  or  l>ar  as  fast  as  cross  currents  or  waves  can  push  the  sedi- 
ment in  another  direction.  The  tendency  to  curve  the  end  of  the  bar 
may  be  present  all  the  time  during  the  bar  growth ;  but  it  becomes 


Fic.  t43.  —  Shordine  dunces  ftt  the  Haak-MT.  Naniunkct  IsUnd.    (Putnam.) 

or  (f)  when,  by  the  constriction  of  an  inlet,  the  cross  current  is  given 
sufficient  velocity  to  dominate  in  sediment  movement  (Figs.  241.  242). 
Barrier  Beaches  and  Lagoons.  —  Some  low-lying  coasts  are  bor- 
dered by  fairly  continuous  ojfshore  sand  bars  or  harrier  beaches,  or 
sattd  reefs.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  coast 
south  of  New  York,  and  is  particularly  well  illustrated  along  the  Texas 
coast,  where  there  is  a  continuous  sand  bar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  fully  lOO  miles  northeastward  (Fig.  243) ;  beyond  this  the  bar 
continues,  though  broken  here  and  there  by  inlets.  A  part  of  the 
supply  for  such  beaches  comes  from  river  sediment ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen  along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  a  part  may  come  from  cliffs  against 
which  the  waves  are  cutting.    But  a  barrier  beach  may  develop  with- 
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out  any  such  source  of  sedimenl  if  the  sea  bottom  is  shallow  and  sandy. 
This  is  the  case  on  the  coast  south  of  New  York. 

Along  such  a  coast  the  waves  come  in  contact  with  the  shallow 
bnttom  and  push  the  sand  befure  them,  hnally  raising  it  in  a  barrier 
beach  at  the  appropriate  distance  otTshorc.  Tf  no  additional  supply 
is  obtained,  tlie  barrier  beach  will  slowly 
migrate  landwards;  but  if  sediment  is 
supplied  by  rivers,  it  may  rtow  outward. 
The  pushing  back  of  the  barrier  beach 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  sand 
is  ground  finer  and  carried  away  by  the 
waves  or  currents,  and  partly  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  which  drives  the  sand 
from  the  beach  into  dunes  back  of  the 
beach  or  into  the  lagtwn  behind  the 
beach.  Ultimately  the  beach  might  be 
pushed  back  to  the  land  margin  and  the 
waves  then  attack  the  land  it*ielf. 

The  process  of  pushing  back  the 
barrier  beach  is,  however,  a  slow  one, 
and,  where  sediment  is  supplied  by 
rivers,  the  rate  is  still  further  decreased. 
It  therefore  is  commnnly  the  ca.se  that 
the  shallow  lagoon  behind  the  barrier 
is  slowly  tilled  with  sediment,  some  from 
the  land  streams,  some  brought  from 
the  beach  by  the  wind,  and  some  the 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  living  in 
the  lagoons. 

On  the  coast  f»f  Briuil,  Branner  has 
described  stoiie  reefs,  which  represent 
another  termination  of  the  history  of 
the  offshore  bar.  In  this  case  they  arc 
converted  into  reefs  of  suiid  rock  by  the 
carbonate  of  lime  from  calcareous  skele- 
tons of  animals  and  jilants  buried  in 
the  sand,  which  cements  the  siuid  grains 
of  the  up|>er  lo  to  12  feet  of  the  reef 

into  sandstone  or  quartzite.  These  stone  reefs  follow  the  shores 
of  northeastern  Brazil  for  about  1250  miles  (Fig.  244).  They  are  450 
feet  or  less  in  width  and  are  interrupted  by  channelways  at  distances 
of  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  8=^  miles.  They  have  been  modified  by 
the  waves,  which  have  swept  away  the  loose  unconsolidated  material, 
making  the  borders  more  broken  and  angular  than  in  ordinary  offshore 
bars.  There  is  a  similar  reef  at  Jaffa  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the 
lack  of  similar  climatic  conditions  seems  to  have  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  stone  reefs  elsewhere. 

IS 
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Fin.  143. — Offshore  har  and  tos***^" 
t>n  the  coast  of  Tews. 
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Uses  of  Barrier  Beaches  by  Man.  — The  barrier  beach  is  built  to 
the  height  reached  by  the  highest  waves,  and  then,  by  wind  action, 
still  higher,  sometimes  50  to  100  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  Fisher- 
men and  summer  residents  build  homes  on  the  sand ;  in  the  sea 
islands  of  southern  United  States  cotton  is  raised;  at  Galveston 
there  is  an  important  seaport  city,  and  at  Atlantic  City,  a  popular 
summer  resort  (Fijt.  2.^0). 

The  open  coast  is  straight  and  smooth  as  a  result  of  the 
diagonal  reach  of  the  wa\es  and  the  currents,  and  it  is  surf-beaten, 

as  the  waves  of  the  open  ocean 
break  upon  it.  The  lagoon 
coast  is  far  more  irregular,  and 
the  waters  there  are  both 
shallow  and  protected.  Being 
commonly  no  more  than  5  to 
10  feel  in  depth,  the  lagoons 
are  not  navigable  to  large 
boats ;  but  they  deepen  where 
they  merge  into  bays  indent- 
ing the  land ;  and  opposite  the 
mouths  of  such  bays  there  is 
commonly  a  break  in  the  bar, 
or  an  irUei.  It  is  on  the  margin 
of  such  an  inlet  that  Galveston 
is  located ;  and  by  building 
jetties,  thus  further  confining 
the  current  of  water  that 
flows  through  the  inlel,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  has  been 
deepened  so  as  to  admit  large  ships  (Fig.  245).  The  harbour  of 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  is  protected  by  a  stone  reef. 


Fio.  J44 — Slooe  r«f  off  the  < oast  o(  Bruil. 
(Branncr.) 


Development  or  a  Coast  Line 

Structure,  Process,  and  Stage  in  Shorelines.  —  As  in  the  case  of 
every  land  form,  the  evolution  is  influenced  (a)  by  the  material  worked 
upon,  {b)  by  the  forces  in  o|>eration,  (r)  by  the  time  element,  or, 
as  put  by  Professor  Dax-is,  by  structure,  process  and  stage.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  given  variation  in  the  forces,  there  results  difference 
in  the  form;  and  that  there  is  variation  in  the  shoreline  according 
to  the  material  worked  ui>on.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  shoreline  form  according  to  the  stage  of  development, 
for  shorelines,  like  other  land  forms,  pass  through  a  life  history. 
This  could  he  illustrated  by  considering  the  shore  forms  in  detail  — 
the  cliff,  the  sea  cave,  the  hook,  etc. ;  but  we  will  go  no  further  than 
to  consider  it  in  its  more  general  application  to  a  coast  line  as  a  whole. 

Young  Consequent  Coasts.  —  At  its  beginning  a  shoreline  will 
have  that  form  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  line  of  cout^ict  of  sea 
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and  land  —  a  consequent  form  (Fig.  246).  Conceivably  the  conse- 
quent shoreline  might  be  straight,  but  it  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be 
irregular,  and,  on  a  drowned  hilly  land,  it  may  have  an  extraordinary 

degree  of  irregularity.  With 
the  passage  of  time  there  is 
the  tendency  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  regularity  both 
by  cut  and  by  fill.  The 
headlands  are  cut  backward, 
the  bay  mouths  have  de- 
posits made  across  them 
with  materials  derived  from 
the  waste  of  the  sea  cliffs, 
and  the  inlets  tend  to  be- 
come filled  by  deposits  from 
the  land,  from  the  sea,  and 
from  organic  remains.  Lo- 
cally minor  irregularities 
may  result,  such  as  spits, 
hooks,  and  cuspate  fore- 
lands, but  these  are  only 
the  temporary  exceptions. 

Mature  Coasts  are 
Straight.  —  Given  time,  the 
most  irregular  coast  line 
would  become  straightened 
under  these  influences;  but 
then  irregularity  might  be 
introduced  by  the  outward 
projection  of  deltas  at  the 
stream  mouths.  These 
would  form  actual  points 
or  jjeninsuUs  if  deposit  ck- 
ceeded  the  power  of  waves 
and  currents  to  remove;  or 
rounded  points  if  the  excess 
of  sediment  were  slight ;  or 
offshore  sand  bars  if  the 
waves  and  currents  were 
able  to  give  it  wide  distribu- 
tion. 
Factors  Influencing  Rate  of  Development.  —  There  will  be  a  not- 
able difference  in  the  rale  and  in  the  nature  of  the  development  of 
coast  lines  according  to  (i)  the  nature  of  the  rock,  (2)  the  direction 
of  waves  and  currents,  (3)  the  intensity  of  waves  and  currents,  (4)  the 
depth  of  water.  (5)  the  height  of  the  land,  (6)  the  amount  of  sediment 
supplied  from  the  land.     It  may  even  happen  that  the  initial  coast 


Flo.  346-. — Block  disframs  to  »how  life  history  0/ 
k  oNL't  In  wctk  rock,  as  in  Maryland  and  Nrw 
Jcney :  (t)  coastal  plaia  with  shalbw  valk-ys  and 
smal)  deltas ;  (i)  cmnayrd  coa-st  pmdureij  by  link- 
ing of  the  I.ind :  (.1  (  low  cliffs  and  ^huri  Iwrs  pro- 
duced by  wave  work;  {\)  ofFshurr  bar.  rcstiltitiR 
fratn  later  «avc  work  and  sail  manh  in  Ugoon. 
A  fifth  «taj!r.  ftir  uld  age  of  thi*'  cim^t  would  sbuw 
th«-  offshore  bar  pushed  back,  the  tnnrr  tnys 
scaled  by  bars,  and  the  coast  stratRht  and  !timpte. 
For  the  life  hi6tor>'  of  a  coast  in  rcai&iant  nxk 
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line  is  rapidly  straij^htened,  the  old  land  being  faced  by  a  barrier 
beach  of  new  land,  as  alon^;  the  southern  a>asl  of  the  United  Stales 
—  such  a  straight  coast,  backed  by  an  uniijled  lagoon,  is  really  a  young 
coast,  although  straight  where  the  waves  have  thrown  up  an  offshore 
bar  of  new  land. 

Where  wave  action  is  vigorous,  and  supply  is  not  excessive,  there 
may  be  very  notable  change  in  the  coast,  even  in  very  brief  periods 
of  time.  This  is  well  illustrated  at  Cape  Cod,  where  the  waves  have 
actively  cut  back  the  cliff  near  Highland  Light,  and  a  straight  beach 
has  been  made,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  along  which  the  sedi- 
ment is  driven.  As  the  clifT  has  moved  backward,  the  bar  to  the 
north  has  moved  outward  as  from  a  fulcrum  at  Highland  Light  clifTs, 
and  the  outwar<l  movement  has  also  extended  to  the  hooked  end  of 
the  bar.  The  present  curved  outline  of  the  north  end  of  Cape  Cod 
represents  the  form  of  equilibrium  assumed  between  present  supply 
and  transporting  forces  from  the  cliff  of  to-day.  In  earlier  times,  when 
the  cliff  was  farther  out,  other  curved  outlines  of  smaller  radius  were 
developed  and  can  still  be  traced ;  they  represent  the  equilibrium 
of  forces,  supply,  and  cliff  position  of  former  days.  The  whole  north 
end  of  Cape  Cod  has  been  made  by  the  transportation  of  se^limenl 
from  the  receding  cliff,  some  of  it  blown  inland  to  form  sand  dunes. 

Old  Coasts  Rare.  —  As  a  whole  the  coast  lines  of  the  world  are  in 
a  stage  of  youth,  for,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  relation  of 
land  and  sea  is  not  long  maintained  without  change.  An  old  coast 
line  would  be  a  straight  one,  no  matter  what  its  initial  irregularity, 
with  delta  projections  opposite  the  stream  mouths. 


TUE  iNTLtJENCE  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

Constructive,  Destnicdve,  and  Protective  Eflfects.  —  Both  animals 
and  plants  exert  an  influence  upon  coast  lines  either  through  (i)  con- 
structive, (2)  destructive,  or  (3)  protective  effects,  or  (4)  by  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  all  of  these. 

The  constructive  effect  is  the  result  of  the  deposit  of  more  or  less 
indestructible  organic  remains,  sometimes  merely  as  parts  of  deposits 
of  other  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  sand  beaches  and  mud  flats,  in  which 
shells  and  other  organic  remains  are  included.  In  other  cases  certain 
types  of  organisms  are  so  abundant  that  they  give  rise  to  purely  or- 
ganic deposits,  for  example  in  coral  reefs. 

The  destrvictive  work  of  organisms  is  an  aid  to  the  modification  of 
coast  lines.  In  sand  beaches  and  mud  flats,  for  example,  there  are 
burrowing  animals  which  make  and  leave  openings  in  the  sediment, 
and  even  on  rocky  coasts  there  arc  organisms  which  cat  directly  into 
the  rock,  or  aid  in  its  destruction  by  indirect  means.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  type  of  work  may  be  mentioned  the  burrowing  shells 
which  excavate  cavities  in  the  limestone  rock,  of  which  the  shell 
lithodomus  in  the  Mediterranean  is  an  instance  (Fig.  362). 
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Many  coasts  receive  effeclive  protection  from  orgiuiic  life.  This  is 
true  in  tropical  waters  where  fringinR  coral  reefs  receive  the  blow 
of  the  breaking  wave,  while  the  coast  of  the  mainland  Itself  is  faced 
by  the  quiet  lagoon.  It  is  also  illustrated  on  many  rocky  coasts  where 
seaweed  and  other  organisms  cling  to  the  rock,  both  in  the  zone  of 
the  breaking  wave  and  on  the  shallow  offshore  platform.  On  the 
rocky  coasts  of  tem[)erati:  latitudes  the  seaweed  forms  a  mat  of  tough, 
rubber>'.  organic  tissue,  against  which  a  large  measure  of  the  wave- 
blow  is  expended.  It  is  probable  that  without  this  protecti\'e  influ- 
ence the  rate  of  wearing  back  of  such  coast  lines  would  be  far  more 
rapid  than  is  the  case. 

While  there  are  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  organisms  aid  in  a 
constructive,  destructive,  or  protective  way.  sometimes  with  local 
effects  of  marked  importance,  there  are  three  kinds  of  organic  work 
which  give  rise  to  imi>ortant  and  well-recognized  coast  forms.  Two 
of  these,  salt  marshes  and  mangrove  swamps,  are  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  plant  growth,  while  the  third,  coral  reefs,  are  due  to  the 
effect  of  animal  life. 

Salt  Marshes.  —  Salt  marsh  plants  cannot  grow  where  the  waves 
break,  but  in  the  protected  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  cool  temperate 


Fic.  ^47.  —  A  &alt  marah  in  e*s(«m  Mawicbusetts  at  mid-tide.     At  htifh  tide  il  is 
completdy  lubmeriied. 

region  there  are  extensive  plains  called  soli  marsius.  Their  surfaces 
rise  about  to  the  level  of  the  high  tide,  and  over  them  the  salt  water 
flows  at  intervals.  These  marshes  are  traversed  by  a  series  of  mud- 
walled  channels,  into  which  the  tide  rises,  and  out  of  which  the  salt 
water  is  drained  from  the  marsh  area  at  low  tide.  I'lwn  the  surfaces 
of  the  marshes  (Fig-  247)  there  is  vegetation,  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
plants  adapted  to  life  in  a  salt  soil.     The  marshes  are  growing  and 
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the  estuan,'  or  Lagoon  by  deposit  of  sediment  brought  by  the 
Its,  and  they  are  growing  upward  by  deposit  during  the 
of  overflow  and  by  the  accumulation  of  organic  remains. 
[These  salt  marsh  plains,  therefore,  consist  of  inorganic  sediment, 
[the  remains  of  the  salt  marsh  grasses,  and  of  animals  that  live  in 
^  habitat.  In  the  deposit  of  sediment  the  marsh  plants  aid  indi- 
Jy  in  so  checking  the  currents  as  to  induce  deposit.  Ultimately 
f  such  accumulation  a  lagoon  or  estuary  may  become  filled  from  side 
tside,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  one  or  more  channelways 
through  which  the  tide  passes.  Ultimately  the  surface  will  be  raised 
to,  or  even  above,  the  level  of  the  tide.  On  extensive  salt  marshes 
there  are  areas  so  low  that  they  are  covered  by  every  tide,  others 
which  arc  reached  only  by  the  highest  spring  tides,  and  even  sections 
li'  nhich  the  tide  no  longer  reaches. 

Utilization  of  Salt  Marshes.  —  By  a  slight  uplift  of  the  land  such  a 
niar.<hy  plain  may,  after  prcjper  drainage,  become  good  agricultural 
land;  or,  by  building  embankments  to  shut  out  the  tide,  man  may 
reclaim  marsh  lands  which  have  not  yet  risen  into  the  dry  land  con- 
dition. In  this  way  extensive  tracts  of  salt  marsh  have  been  reclaimed 
in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  so-called  land  of 
Evangeline  in  Nox-a  Scotia  being  salt  marsh  reclaimed  by  the  French 
.\c&dians.  As  yet  little  has  been  done  toward  the  reclamation  of  salt 
marshes  in  the  United  States,  but,  in  the  thousands  of  square  miles 
of^nd  marshes  along  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  many  areas  which 
till  doubtless  be  reclaimed  when  land  values  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  expenditure. 
Mangrove  Swamps.  —  In  the  warm  waters  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
r  pica  I  lands  the  mangrove  tree,  represented  by  many  species,  has 
iijficd  itself  to  life  in  the  quiet  waters  of  lagoons  and  estuaries.  Jn 
"1  '^limates,  therefore,  the  mangr<ive  rei)laces  the  swamp  grasses, 
;>'  mangrove  swamps.  The  mangrove  tree  rests  upon  a  branching 
wiiM.  with  roots  extending  through  the  marine  soil  {Fig.  248) ;  from  the 
^itandics  of  the  tree  other  roots  descend  to  the  sea  floor,  thus  giving 
ria:  to  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket  of  branching  tree  roots,  and 
furnishing  to  the  tree  great  stability,  although  growing  in  unstable 
^lil.  The  cigar-shaped  fruit,  floating  with  the  root-end  downward 
ind  germinating  when  in  contact  with  the  bottom,  sends  up  a  shoot, 
tHch  adds  to  the  root  tangle  of  the  mature  trees. 

in  such  a  tangle  the  currents  of  ocean  water  are  checked  and  sedi- 
ifwnt  deposit  is  assisted;  while  to  this  deposit  is  added  the  decaying 
ittnaiiis  of  the  mangrove  iL'^elf  and  the  shells  and  other  durable  parts 
i4  marine  organisms.  Thus  the  mangrove  swamp  extends  its  area, 
?i^iiig  rise  to  a  characteristic  coast  form  in  the  quiet  tropical  waters. 
Coral  Reefs. — \  multitude  of  marine  animals  abstract  mineral 
"^tler  from  the  sea  water  and  incorporate  it  in  their  shells  or  skeletons, 
*hidi,  Mptm  llieir  death,  remains  as  a  part  of  marine  deposits.  In  some 
•itiatious  along  coast  lines  the  deposit  of  sediment  is  so  limited  and  the 
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abundance  of  shell-building  animals  is  so  great  that  shell  deposits  i 
formed.     Thus  there  arc  shell  hunks  and  oyster  beds  along  s<jrne  coasG 
In  tropical  waters  Iht  abundance  of  shell-building  organisms 
far  greater  than  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  there  arc  some  sp 


li.; 
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which  thrive  in  such  abundance  that  their  remains  form  extensive 
deposits.  Of  these  the  reef-building  corals  are  the  most  noteworthy. 
though  u|>on  coral  reefs  there  are,  besides  corals,  a  multitude  of  other 
shell-making  animals,  and  also  lime-secreting  plants,  notably  the 
calcareous  alga?. 

Conditions  Requisite  for  Coral  Growth.  —  The  reef-building  corals 
and  their  associates  arc  not  uniformly  deposited  throughout  the  warm 
oceiin  watery  for  their  growth  in  sufficient  abundance  to  give  rise  to 
coral  deposits  depends  upon  a  delicate  balance  of  favourable  conditio: 
among  the  m(»sl  im|K>rtant  of  which  are  the  following:  (i) 
tcm(Krature  of  the  water  must  be  high  and  in  no  case  less  than  68** 
even  this  temjwralure  Ix-ing  tt»o  low  for  the  most  abundant  coral 
gn>wth.  [2)  The  wutcr  must  W  shallow,  with  a  depth  not  exceeding 
go  to  i^o  feet,  .\lthough  it  is  true  that  shell -building  animals  live 
at  grcaler  depths,  the  reef -building  corals  do  not  thrive.  They  grow 
hetX  In  1 «  !<'  ;n  ftx-t  of  water.  (ji>  The  water  must  be  normally  saline, 
and,  thi  .>ng  the  <x*v^vn  margins  where  the  water  is  freshened 

by  the  u. ...-,.  ...  ri\Trs,  rrcf-buildiug  corals  do  not  thrive. 
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Fig.    34y.  -  -  Barrier    reef    iu    llic   MarshiUl 
Islands,  PadBc  Ocean. 


|iratermu5t  be  clear  and  free  from  abundant  sediment,  therefore,  where 
(iy  riven  enter  the  sea  or  where  wave  work  causes  muddy  coastal 
tttr,  coral  reefs  cannot  develop.  (5)  There  must  be  sufficient  food 
ily  to  nourish  the  abundant  life  of  the  coral  reef.  The  most 
r.ible  ccmdilion  for  this  purpose  is  the  presence  of  steadily  flowing 
.  urrent5,  which  are  e\"er  sweeping  up  to  the  stationary  organ- 
he  needed  food  supply.  Coral  reefs  are  extensive  on  the  east 
lof  .\frica,  central  i\merica,  and  Australia,  which  arc  bathed  by 
irarm  currents,  while  on  the  west 
co&sts  of  these  lands  the  corals 
occur  only  in  scattered  patches. 
Abundance  of  Life  on  Coral 
Reefs,  —  \\Tiere  all  these  con- 
■  '  met,  the  abundance 

n  and    other    marine 

i;  rat  that  rapid  growth 

11  .  reefs  develop.     The 

tlmndance  and  variety  of  life  on 
siich  a  coral  reef  is  almost  in- 
conceivable, for  each  branching 
coral  or  each  coral  head  is  the 
borne  of  scores  of  hundreds  of  in- 
'  -lals,  or  polyps^  each  spread 
•wer-like.  beyond  its  stony 
hoiac,  exhibiting  a  suq^rising  variety  of  form  and  colour.  Each  ani- 
mal is  engaged  in  the  dduhle  process  of  seizing  food  as  it  passes  and 
abstracting  carbonate  of  lime  to  build  the  cells  in  which  it  lives.  Asso- 
ciated with  corals  are  variously  coloured  sponges,  calcareous  algre,  and 

a  great  variety  of  mol- 
lusks  and  crustaceans. 
Ever\'  square  inch  of 
surface  is  inhabited  by 
some  form  of  life,  and 
often  there  are  two  or 
three  tiers  of  organisms, 
the  vast  majority  of 
which  have,  as  a  part 
of  their  structure, 
either  carbonate  of  lime 
or  silica  which  is  aiding 
in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  reef-  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the 
corals  have  built  up  the  reefs  in  Florida  over  40  feet  in  1000  or  1200 
ye.vs. 

Fringing  Reefs.  —  Along  some  coasts  there  are  extensive  fringes 
ol  coral  reef  known  as  fringing  reefs.    These  reefs  parallel  the  coast 


fB.  390.  — An  atoU  in   the  Carolina  Islands,  i'atific 
Ocean.      (E.  S,  Holden.) 
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at  a  variable  distance,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
around  them  the  ocean  waves  break,  while  between  the  reef  and  the 
land  is  a  protected,  shallow  lagoon,  in  which  the  growth  of  Ihe  lime- 
secreting  organisms  is  less  rapid  because  of  the  more  limited  food 
supply.     There  is  such  a  reef  along  the  coast  of  southern  Florida. 

Barrier  Reefs  and  Atolls.  —  Fringing  reefs  are  relatively  close  to 
the  coast,  but  islands  in  the  open  waters  of  the  warm  oceans  are  sur- 
rounded al  a  little  greater  distance  by  a  harrier  reef  which  has  grown 
outward  upon  its  own  talus.  The  greatest  of  all  the  reefs  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  for 
a  distance  of  1250  miles  with  a  width  of  from  10  to  90  miles.  There 
are  also  reefs  upon  shallow  banks,  like  the  Florida  Keys.  In  the 
tropical  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  are  circular  reefs  known  as  aioUs 
(Fig.  J50). 

Darwin's  Theory  of  AtoU  Formation.  —  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  origin  of  atolls,  and  as  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  cause  is  definitely  established.     Both  Darwin  and  Dana 


Fig.  351.  —  BlfKk  dUfcnims  to  show  frinjcing  reef  <left),  barrier  reef  imiddte).  and  aioll 
(right)  around  linking  volcano,  as  proposed  by  Darwin. 

put  forward  the  theory  that  these  atolls  are  the  descendants  first  of 
fringing,  then  of  barrier  reefs  around  oceanic  i.slands,  which  have 
disappeared  by  slow  subsidence  while  the  fringing  reef  continued 
to  grow.  The  difficulty  of  believing  in  such  widespread  sinking  of 
the  sea  bottom  at  so  slow  a  rate  as  the  upward  growth  of  the  reef 
would  demand  has,  to  many,  seemed  very  great  (Fig.  251). 

Daly  has  suggested  a  relationship  between  the  coral  reefs  found  on 
flat  ocean  platforms  less  than  300  feet  below  sea  level  and  the  lowering 
of  sea  level  by  the  temporary  locking  up  of  water  in  the  ice  of  the  con- 
tinental glaciers.  This  involves  marine  planation  of  the  platforms, 
a  slow  increase  in  depth  of  water,  but  no  change  of  level  of  the  land. 

An  11 14-foot  boring  in  the  coral  reef  of  Funafuti  does  not  seem 
to  give  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  Danvin-Dana 
hvpothesis.  which,  however,  is  supported  strongly  by  the  presence 
of  drowned  valleys  at  the  borders  of  the  island  inside  certain  barrier 
reefs  (Fig.  J49). 

Murray's  Theory  of  Atoll  Formation.  —  The  rival  theory,  proposed 
by  Murray,  has  seemed  to  many  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  atoll  form.  This  theor>"  is  that  while  some  atolls  may  be  the 
result  of  slow  subsidence  with  accompanying  upgrowth  of  fringing 

Is,  others,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  have  developed  upon  sub- 
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mirijje  shoals,  such,  for  examjile,  as  a  volcanic  peak  which  did  not 
rijf  In  the  surface,  or  upon  the  platform  of  an  island  destroyed  by  wave 
ff'SoiL  The  circular  form  of  the  atoll  and  the  tagoon  which  it  en- 
doiCA  are  upon  this  theory  explained  as  a  result  of  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  reef-buildinK  corals  on  the  exposed  outer  side,  and  of  the 
more  rapid  solution  of  calcareous  remains  in  the  lagoon  than  the 
growth  of  organisms  can  counterbalance.  Some  atolls  occur  where 
i^lift  rather  than  sinking  has  taken  place. 

Eridence  from  Serptila  Atolls.  —  The  process  by  which  this  devel- 
opment of  atolls  is  said  to  have  proceeded  is  illustrated  on  the  shores 
of  Bermuda,    where 
piined-off     stacks    have 
furnished  platforms  upon 
»iiich  shell-building  ma- 
rine organisms  have  taken 
liold,  especially  the  genus 
ifrpula ,    wli  i  ch    I  i  \-es    i  n 
the  calcareous  lulx'  that 
ir    secretes.       In     these 
situations     the    serpula 
jirrows  in    the    zone    of 
Wave    attack    over    the 
entire   platform,   but   it 
grows   more  abundantly 
on  the   outer  side   than 
on   the   inner,    with   the  Ik^.  'Sj.-  Si*rpuiuuu»lK_Btrmiidii. 

result    that,    by    its 

growth,  a  platform  is  built  into  a  saucer  shape  with  an  atoll-like 
T\m.  enclosinf?  a  small  lagoon,  the  diameter  of  the  entire  area  of 
t-he  Aerpula  atoll  being  only  a  few  yards  (Fig.  252). 

The  Life  History  of  Coral  Reefs.  —  When  a  coral  reef  rises  into  the 
zone  of  vigorous  wave  attack,  it  is  itself  subjected  to  partial  destruc- 
tion by  solution   and   by  mechanical   erosion.     It  may,   therefore, 
fcappen  that  the  balance  between  upward  growth  and  destruction 
by  wave  attack  will  be  about  equal  and  the  upward  rise  of  the  coral 
i«I  be  checked.     It  cannot  in  any  e%'ent  be  built  above  the  level  of 
the  lowest  tide,  for  the  coral  animals  cannot  stand  exposure  to  the  air. 
Tbc  fragments  torn  off  by  the  waves  may  either  be  driven  into  the 
lagoon  behind  the  reef,  or  upon  the  inner  shore  of  the  lagoon,  or  it 
niay  even  be  raised  to  form  a  coral  beach  upon  the  reef  crest  itself, 
hi  ihe  Bermuda  Islands  fragments  of  coral  torn  from  the  fringing  reef, 
together  vn.Xh  shells  driven  in  from   the  shallow  offshore  waters,  ac- 
cumulate upon  the  beaches  of  the  islands  and  are  there  ground  up 
into  coral  and  shell  sand.     Some  of  this  is  then  drifted  inland  by  the 
'finds,  forming  shell  and  coral  sand  dunes,  as  already  described.     On 
liie  atolls,  and  on  the  other  coral  reefs,  the  beaches  that  are  made 
iJpoii  the  reef  crests  likewise  scr\-c  as  a  source  of  supply  of  coral  sand 
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which  the  winds  drive  above  the  reach  of  waves.  It  is  because  of 
this  cocifwralion  of  the  wind  that  many  coral  islands  have  been  made 
habitable.  Some  of  those  in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean  support  a  large 
native  population.  The  people  live  chiefly  on  fruits,  esjiecially  the 
cocoanut,  and  lish  for  pearls  in  the  lagoons  of  the  atoUs.  In  other 
cases  uplift  has  raised  the  coral  above  sea  level. 


ISLAHDS 

Constructional  Islands.  —  Islands  are  sometimes  classified  as  am- 
tinrni^ji  and  octank;  but  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  any 
essential  element  either  in  origin  or  form.  The  better  classification 
is  into  the  two  divisions:  {a)  constructional  and  {b)  destructionnl. 
It  would  be  possible  to  subdivide  each  of  these  two  divisions  into  a 
great  variety  of  kinds  according  to  origin,  but  it  will  ser\'e  our  purposes 
to  merely  illustrate  the  two  major  divisions.  Coral  islands  are  con- 
structional, and  so  also  are  volcanic  islands  and  the  higher  parts  of 
growing  mountains,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
East  Indies.  Islands  resulting  from  deposits  at  river  mouths  or  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  sand  bars  are  also  constructional. 

Destructional  Islands.  —  Islands  of  destructional  origin  include 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  leaving  the 
higher  parts  isolated.  In  this  class  are  also  included  those  islands 
which  develop  as  the  waves  cut  back  coast  lines,  leaving  insular 
stacks. 

Life  History  of  Islands.  —  In  the  life  histoiy  of  an  island  there  is 
always  invoKcd  the  attack  of  the  agenLs  of  erosion  which  arc  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  remove  it.  If,  however,  it  is  of  constructional  origin, 
the  attacks  of  these  agents  may  be  less  effective  than  the  oix*ration 
of  the  processes  which  are  forming  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  coral 
island  may  grow  faster  than  the  waves  can  remove  the  coral  fragments, 
or  a  sand  bar  may  continue  to  grow  in  the  face  of  continuous  and 
vigorous  wave  attack,  or  a  volcanic  island  may  steadily  extend  its 
area  by  eruption  of  lava  or  ash,  although  e.vposed  to  the  full  violence 
of  open  ocean  waves.  But  if  the  constructional  processes  cease,  or 
if  they  become  so  diminished  that  wave  attack  exceeds  accumulation, 
the  life  history  is  then  one  of  destruction.  Subaerial  agents  are  en- 
gaged in  removing  material  from  its  surface,  while  oceanic  agents  are 
attacking  its  periphery'.  The  ultimate  fate  of  such  an  island  would 
be  reduction  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  near  the  mainland,  one 
stage  in  the  process  of  destruction  of  the  island  may  be  the  tying  of 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a  sand  bar,  temporarily  transforming  it  to  a 
peninsula. 

Bays  akd  Harbours 

Bays  Due  to  Subsidence.  —  The  great  majority  of  bays,  harbours, 
estuaries,  and  other  indentations  of  the  coast  line  are  the  result  of 
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subsidence  of  the  land,  admitliiig  the  sea  into  the  lower  portions  of 
the  land. 

Bays  Due  to  Uplift  and  Other  Causes.  —  Some  indentations  are, 
however,  also  caused  (a)  by  irregular  uplift,  as  during  mountain  ele- 
vation, {It)  by  volcanic  action,  (t)  by  glacial  erosion,  or  (rf)  by  the 
devclopmenl  of  coral  reefs  or  sand  bars. 

Variations  in  Form.  —  The  form  and  dcf»th  of  such  indentations 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  surrounding  conditions.  Some  har- 
bours arc  broad,  branching,  and  irregular,  as  where  the  irregular  moun- 
tain growth  has  been  in  progress,  or  where  depression  of  the  land  has 
admitted  the  sea  into  an  irregular  valley.  Others  are  long,  narrow, 
and  linear,  as  in  the  case  of  fiords  whose  form  is  due  to  glacial  erosion, 
and  in  the  case  of  river  mouths.  Some  even  are  circular,  as  {a)  where 
volcanic  craters  arc  breached  so  as  to  admit  the  sea,  and  (b)  the  la- 
goons of  the  circular  atolls.  Some  are  deep  and  free  from  shoals,  as 
along  the  fiorded  coast,  while  others  are  shallow  and  interrupted  by 
islands  and  shallow  patches,  as  in  the  lagoons  around  coral  reefs  and 
sand  bars,  and  in  indentations  resulting  from  subsidence  of  an  irregular 
land.  Man  often  creates  har- 
bours where  there  is  no  good 
protection  from  the  waves 
(PI.  VI). 

The  Destruction  of  Harbours. 
—  Whatever  the  origin  and 
form  of  an  indentation  along 
the  coast  line,  it  Is  subjected  to 
a  double  action  which  tends 
towar<is  this  extinction,  (i ) 
through  dq>osit,  {2)  through 
the  closing  of  the  entrance. 
The  rate  at  which  this  extinc- 
tion progresses  varies  with  the 
area  and  depth  of  the  indenta 
tron,  and  with  the  supply  of 
sediment  which  is  coming  into 
it.  Some  shallow  bays  arc 
soon  filled,  and  their  mouths 
quickly  close ;  others  resist  the 
processes  of  extinction  through 
long  periods  of  time.  One  can- 
not doubt,  however,  that   the 

continuation  of  deposit  by  the  many  streams  that  are  entering 
so  large  a  body  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  ultimately  succeed 
in  completely  closing  it.  In  times  past,  deposit  has  filled  large  areas 
of  interior  United  States,  and  in  more  recent  times  the  deposits  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  have  filled  a  bay  which  extended 
as  far  up  the  valley  as  Cairo  in  southern  Illinois.    The  broad,  fertile 


I'"'.  i5.\.  —  Changes  in  nm'rt  of  /Wa  Miinir 
wlicrea  shoreline  has  advanced  seawrard  to 
miles  since  the  time  o{  Christ. 
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valley  of  the  Po  iii  Italy  is  a  river-filled  bay  head,  the  normal  exten- 
sion of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in 
Mesopotamia  is  the  tilled  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  process  of  extermination  of  these  indentations  is  now  so 
rapidly  in  progress  that  notable  changes  in  the  position  of  the  coast 
line  have  occurred  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Fig.  253), 
and  even  since  the  Middle  A^es.  That  some  indentations  are  not 
tilJed  is  an  indication  of  their  relative  youthful  ncss,  for  they  arc  the 
seat  of  deposit  of  sediment  both  from  the  land  and  from  the  agencies 
of  the  ocean. 

Elevated  Coast  Lines 

Features  produced  by  Change  of  Level  of  the  Land.  —  The  insta- 
bility of  the  relation  between  land  and  sea  is  so  great  that  a  large  part 
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Tig.  354— SboreLinesuf  L.«ke  B(Hinr\'illc      (Gilbert.) 

of  the  coast  line  gives  evidence  either  of  recent  subsidence  or  of  recent 
elevarion.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  by  subsidence,  an  irregu- 
lar coast  line  is  produced.     By  elevation  the  sea  bottom  is  raised  into 
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the  air  and  the  coast  line  of  that  stage  becomes  a  feature  of  the  dry 
land.  Wave-cut  cliffs,  beaches,  sand  bars,  and  clays  with  marine 
organisms  entombed  are  then  exposed  to  view. 

Abandoned  Shorelines  near  the  Sea.  —  Such  elevated  shorelines 
aie  revealed  along  the  coast  of  northeastern  North  America,  from  Bos- 
ton northward  to  northern  Labrador  and  to  the  islands  further  north. 
Similar  uplifted  shorelines  are  clearly  exhibited  along  the  west  coast 
d  Scotland  and  along  the  Norwegian  shore.  In  Norway  the  uplifted 
rtrip  of  sea  bottom  forms  some  of  the  best  farm  land  along  the  fiorded 
coast,  and  back  of 
the  farm  lands  rise 
wave-cut  benches 
ia  which  wave- 
eroded  chasms  and 
sea  caves  are  still 
preser\'ed,  showing 
the  recency  of  the 
uplift  (Fig.  233). 

Aban  d  on  ed 
Shorelines  in  the 
Ulterior  of  the 
Continent. — Shore- 
lines of  similar 
character  are  found 
around  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Great 
Lakes,  where  they 
were  formed  on 
the  coast  of  the 
temporary      lakes 

during  the  closing  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period.  Among  the  most 
perfect  abandoned  shorelines  are  those  which  He  above  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  formed  during  the  expanded  stages  of  Lake  Bonneville. 
From  a  study  of  such  shorelines  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  shoreline  features  can  be  gained,  and  it  was  from  a  study  of  the 
Bonneville  beaches  (Fig.  254)  that  we  have  obtained  the  best  study 
of  shorelines  that  has  ever  been  published  —  the  classical  work  of 
G.  K.  Gilbert. 


Fic.  255.  —  Map  showinRfour  stasea  in  the  iltstruction  of  the 
island  of  Heligoland  ofl  the  coast  of  Germany.  The  fipires 
give  the  circumference  in  miks  at  various  dates. 


Sea  Coasts  and  Man 

Aside  from  such  obvious  relationships  of  man  to  sea  coasts  as  have 
been  already  alluded  to,  his  use  of  harbours,  his  fishing  in  shallow 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  the  perils  to  navigation  through  the  wrecking 
of  vessels  upon  reefs,  the  contact  of  sea  and  land  touches  his  activi- 
ties at  many  other  points.  The  erosion  of  the  coast  may  cut  away 
his  land,  as  in  southeastern  England,  where  whole  farms  and  villages 
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have  been  washed  away  iii  the  last  few  centuries,  the  sea  cliffs 
treating  from  7  to  15  feel  a  year,  or  on  the  coast  of  HoUand.  wh 

a  Roman  castle,  built  on  dun 
i}  miles  back  from  the  sea, ' 
in  1694  a  half  mile  out  in 
sea,  or  in  Heligoland,  where 
island  has   lieen    tremendou 
reduced   in    area  (Fig.  255),  1 
Shar]>'s    Island  in    Chesap 
Bay,    which    was    reduced 
wave  erosion  from  an  area 
438  acres  in  1848  to   53  ac 
in  1910.      Man's    greatest 
fiance  of  the   sea   is   probal 
the    building    of    the    Florid 
coast    railway  which   ira\'er 
coral  reefs  and  the  inter\enii| 
stretches  of  open  water  with 
coDcrele  causeway.      It  is  ov 
100  miles  long,  extending  fr 
the  mainland  of  Florida  to  Key  West  (Fig.  256). 


Fic.  IS*.— Map  fhowiny  the  mflwrny  to  Key 
West. 
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CHAPTER  Xir 

MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    EARTH'S    CRUST, 
OR   DIASTROPHISM 


Changes  in  Level 

Nature  of  Diastrophic  Movements.  —  The  instabiJily  of  the  rela- 
tive level  of  land  and  sea  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paffcs.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  instability  is  the  direct 
Ksult  of  movements  of  the  level  of  the  sea  itself.  It  is  eWdent  that 
a  rise  in  the  sea  level  will  produce  results  similar  to  those  due  to  a  sink- 
ioj;  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  cfTects  of  lowering  the  sea  level  will 
resemble  those  of  an  ui>lift  of  the  land.  So  close  is  the  resemblance 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  which  of  these  processes  has  oper- 
ated to  produce  a  j^iven  change  in  relative  i^jsition  of  land  and  sea. 

Isostasy.  —  The  causes  for  change  in  the  level  of  the  land  are  not 
well  understood,  and  the  consideration  of  them  may,  for  the  present, 
be  deferred.     It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  easily  disturbed  (a)  by  the  operation  of  forces  from  within  the 
earth,  (b)  by  changes  in  load,  a  weighing  down  of  the  crust  by  deposit 
causing  subsidence,  a  lightening  of  the  crust  by  denudation  causing  a 
rising.     At  a  given  moment  the  eartii  form  is  in  essential  equilibrium, 
or  isostatic  adjustment,  and  if  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  subter- 
ranean flow  takes  place  to  restore  it,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  liquid. 
The  theor)'  of  isosiusy,  which  teaches  this  mobility,  seems  now  well 
bed.     Still  a  third   possible  cause  for  crustal  movements  is 
-riinean  flowage  to  bring  about  adjustment  to  changing  earth 
Dgure  resulting  from  rotational  variations. 

Causes  for  Changes  in  Sea  Level.  —  Changes  in  the  sea  level  may 
rtsult  from  (n)  deepening  of  the  ocean  basins;  {b)  shallowing  of  ocean 
ba.qns  through  deposit;  (c)  changes  in  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
'Ke^ns;  (rf)  variation  in  density  or  volume  of  the  bordering  crust, 
causing  variation  in  gravitational  attraction;  (f)  rotational  variation. 
Il  is  easily  understood  that  a  dcc]5cning  of  the  ocean  basins  would 
iiithdraw  water  from  the  continent  borders;  that  a  shallowing  of 
these  basins  would  cause  the  sea  to  encroach  on  the  land ;  and  that 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  ocean  water  would  bring 
about  the  same  results.  The  ocean  waters  are  held  in  place  by  grav- 
ity; and  if  gravitational  attraction  is  locally  increased  or  decreased, 
a  local  distortion  of  the  sea  level  occurs.     For  example,  the  uplift  of 
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a  great  mountain  chain,  like  the  Andes,  might  produce  a  very  decided 
distortion  of  the  sea  level  by  gravitational  attraction ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  ice  sheet,  like  those  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
may  affect  the  sea  level  not  only  by  the  withdrawal  of  much  water, 
but  also  by  exerting  a  lateral  attraction  upon  the  bordering  sea. 
V^ariations  in  rotation,  either  in  rate  or  in  position  of  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, vnW  cause  a  change  in  the  sea  level,  since  the  oblate  spheroid 
form  will  necessarily  be  adjusted  to  the  changed  conditions. 

There  are,  therefore,  a  number  of  causes  for  change  in  relation  of 
sea  and  land.  .Several  of  these  causes  have  been  in  operation  in  bring- 
ing about  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  recent  past, 
and  that  are  still  in  progress ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
more  than  one  process  has  l)een  in  oj>eralion  in  a  single  locality.  The 
causes  are  so  complex,  and  so  little  understood,  that  it  is  at  present 
imiMJssible  to  speak  more  definitely.  Indeed  it  is  quite  common  to 
speak  of  these  changes  as  uplift  or  subsidence,  as  though  the  changes 
in  level  were  all  the  result  of  actual  crustai  movement  or  liiastrophUm. 
In  the  use  of  these  terms,  however,  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  mean  to  assert  actual  land  movement,  any  more 
than  the  inherited  term  sunsci  asserts  actual  sun  movement. 

The  change  of  level  of  the  land  in  its  relation  to  sea  level  may  be 
either  (dj  upward  or  {b)  downward,  giving  rise  to  either  greater  ele- 
vation of  the  land  above  the  sea  or  to  lowering  of  the  land  surface. 
These  changes  may  be  either  [a)  local,  affecting  only  a  slight  area,  or 
{h)  general,  affecting  extensive  areas;  they  may  give  rise  to  differential 
movement  or  to  general  change  of  fairly  uniform  character ;  and  they 
may  take  place  rapidly,  or  they  may  proceed  with  great  slowness. 


Evidences  of  Chance  op  Level 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  e\'idence  of  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tive level  of  land  and  sea,  the  greatest  numl)er  and  the  best  being 
those  obserx'ed  along  the  sea  coast,  for  there  e\'en  very  slight  changes 
are  registered  and  easily  delected. 

Man's  Observation  of  Emergence.  —  In  some  places  actual  human 
testimony  proves  uplift  of  the  land,  as  in  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  where 
the  coast  line  was  uplifted  during  the  earthquakes  of  September,  189Q 
(Fig.  257).  In  still  other  cases  human  structures,  such  as  piers  or 
buildings,  have  been  raised,  as  in  Crete,  where  old  docks  now  stand 
27  feet  above  sea  level.  Upward  movements  have  also  been  deter- 
mined by  actual  measurement,  as  in  northern  Sweden,  where  marks 
placed  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  common  belief  that 
the  level  of  the  land  was  changing  prove  an  uplift  of  7  feet  in  154 
years. 

Evidence  from  Elevated  Shorelines.  —  F^qually  clear  evidence  of 
change  in  the  relative  level  ol  land  and  sea  is  the  presence  of  elevated 
shorelines,  with  wave-cut  cliffs,  sea  caves,  chasms,  stacks,  beaches  (Fig* 
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i),  and  marine  clays,  —  all  the  phenomena  of  shorelines  excepting 
presence  of  the  ocean  water.  Such  elevated  shorelines,  as  already 
Stated,  are  found  back  of  many  coasts,  proving  conclusively  either 
Ihat  the  sea  level  has  been  lowered,  or  the  land  level  raised.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  such  shorelines  are  commonly  tilted,  and  very 
uften  at  such  a  sharp  an^le  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  was  the  land 
Uut  was  raised,  not  the  sea  level  that  was  lowered.  Where  the  tilt- 
of  the  shoreline  is  more  ^raduaJ  it  is  possible  that  the  apparent 
uplift  is  ihe  result  of  a  deformation  of  the  sea  level  itself,  or  it  may 
equally  well  be  due  to  a  lilting  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Evidence  from  Marine  Organisms.  —  Another  e\'idencc  of  eleva- 
rion  of  the  land  relative  to  the  sea  is  the  presence  of  remains  of  marine 

ufganisms  in  deposits  on  the  land.     Thus  the  finding  of  the  skeleton 

rtf  a  whale  in  deposits  in  the  Lake  Champlain  valley  is  accepted  as 
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Fig.  357.  —  Btach  uplifted  in  i&w.  and  older  clevaled  bench, 
ValLUtut  Bk>-,  Aliu<ka. 


the  presence  of  existing  or  recent  species  of  marine  organisms  in 
femidreds  of  other  places  testifies  to  either  uplift  of  the  land  or  to  a 
bttering  of  the  sea  level.  Geological  history  records  a  complex  suc- 
ctssion  of  emergences  and  submergences  of  the  land  in  all  the  con- 
tinents; and  it  is  as  a  result  of  these  changes  of  level  that  we  have 
so  great  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  were  originally  deposited 

t  ocean  waters,  now  forming  parts  nf  the  continents.  Doubtless 
of  these  changes  are  the  result  of  variations  in  the  ocean  level; 
.  are  without  doubt  due  to  crustal  movements. 
Evidences  of  Submergence  less  Numerous.  —  As  in  the  case  of 
fmcrgence  there  is  human  testimony  of  submergence  also.  Thus 
parts  of  the  Yakutat  Bay  coast  line  sank  during  the  earthquakes  of 
September,  i8yg,  while  there  was  uplift  in  other  portions;  and  in 
Crete,  while  there  was  uplift  in  one  part,  there  has  been  sinking  in 
another  part,  proved  by  the  submergence  of  structures  built  by  man. 
Since  the  sea  covers  the  submerged  land,  the  evidence  of  shorelines 
and  marine  fossils  cannot  be  utilized  to  prove  the  change  in  this  direc- 
linn.  It  is,  therefore,  much  less  easy  to  discover  evidence  of  submer- 
'  ?ence  and  very  dilTicult  to  j^rove  the  exact  amount. 

Evidence  from  Stumps  and  Peat  Beds.  —  Submergence  is  often 
indicaietl  by  the  presence  of  tree  trunks  or  stumps  standing  in  place 
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Fig.  2itt.  —  Bcat-h  uplil'lcil  uvcr  40  lect  durins  euUitjuikc  iii  iSyg  at  VakuUl  Ba>,  iXJa^a. 
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FlO.  3M.  —  Bamadei  and  mussds  ittacbed  to  the  rock  on  elevated  shorettoc*  YakuUK 

Bay,  Abika. 
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at  and  below  tide  level,  and  by  the  presence  of  peat  bogs  beneath 
the  salt  water.  Since  such  vegetation  can  grow  only  on  the  land,  its 
presence  below  sea  level  is  proof  of  a  downward  change  of  le\'el  of  the 
land.  The  use  of  such  evidence,  however,  is  possible  only  when  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  there  has  not  b<ien  local  downsliding  or 
local  change  in  water  level  due  to  change  in  exposure  to  waves  or 
tides  (Eig.  260). 

Evidence  from  Irregular  Coasts.  —  One  of  the  best  e\'idences  of 
land  submergence  is  the  drowned  land  topography  of  many  coast 
lines,  such  as  northeastern  North  America  and  northwestern  Europe. 
Where  the  sea  enters  the  land  valleys,  transforming  them  to  bays, 


Fig   z6o.  —  rnre^l  kitltrd  by  iiihmcrKencr  in  N'akulnl  Bay  carthqualtc  uf  i  ■'*!', 


harbours,  estuaries,  and  straits,  while  the  divide  areas  form  peninsulas, 
capes,  islands,  and  shoals,  the  evidence  is  fairly  clear  either  that  the 
land  has  subsided  or  the  sea  level  has  risen.  The  only  important  ex- 
ceptions are  where  difTerential  crustal  movements  have  given  rise  to 
coastal  irregularity,  and  where  glaciers  have  eroded  valley  bottoms 
below  sea  level.  The  former  are  limited  to  a  few  sections,  the  latter 
to  regions  of  powerful  glacial  scour  where  they  form  fiords.  Else- 
where the  cause  for  the  irregularity  is  certainly  a  downward  change 
in  relative  level  of  land  to  sea.  Further  proof  of  such  a  change  has 
been  revealed  by  st^undings,  which  have  discoveretl  drowned  river 
valleys,  like  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River  on  the  sea  bottom  south- 
east of  New  York  City  (Fig.  116).  and  completely  drowned  vane>'S 
off  the  New  England  coast,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  North  Sea. 
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Instances  op  Change  or  Level 

Thousands  of  instanctLs  of  recent  or  present  day  changes  of  Ifl 
of  the  land  arc  now  known,  and  from  among  these  only  a  few  can] 
selected  for  sijecilic  treatment. 

Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska.  —  During  a  series  of  several  earthquakes] 
September,  1.S09.  the  coast  line  of  Yakutat  Bay,  which  pierces 

St.  EUas  Range  of  All 
was  grea  tl  y  def  orm^ 
One  part  of  the  coast  1 
uplifted  47  feet;  oL 
portions  were  raised  le 
there  was  no  uplift  alfl 
some  sections  of  the  co 
and  in  some  parts 
was  actual  depressi^ 
(Fig.  261).  In  this  1 
the  change  of  level 
certainly  ihc  result  of  1 
astrophism;  the  mo 
ments  were  local 
differential ;  and  ttij 
were  abrupt,  occur 
certainly  within  a  | 
of  about  three  weeks,  s 
possibly  in  a  single  davJ 

When  studied  in  1$ 
barnacles  and  mus 
shells  were  still  clinKiQ 
to  the  uplifted  shore  ( 
359) ;  and,  in  the 
of  depression,  dead 
dying  t rees  were  fill 
standing  in  the  salt  wall 
where  they  were  \o\vt 
during  the  earthquake! 
in  the  zones  of  uplf 
there  were  beaches  so  |x'rfcct  in  form  that  one  could  scarcely  re 
thai  the  wavi-s  no  longt*r  reached  them  ;  but  annual  plants  and  you 
shrubs  had  begim  to  grow  amid  the  barnacles  and  on  the  sand 
pebble  Ix-aches  where  the  waves  beat  a  few  years  before.  There  we 
alsii  wave-cut  sea  clitTs,  chasms,  sea  caves  and  stacks ;  but  at  the  nt 
»cu  level  there  were  no  such  shoreline  features,  because  the  waves  1 
not  ye!  had  time  to  dexiUip  them. 

rh«n«>i*«:  A<*rt.M*t#.H  with  Growing  Mountains.  — The  neighl 
i'  nee  of  other  earlier  changes  of  level. 

ivvfcr-  ,  west  of  Vakutal  Bav.  at  an  elevation 
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Kio.  161.   -  Map  fJitmiiii:  fauk  lm«rj  ami  Btnounts  \it 
uplift    «nd   doprvMJna   durini'   VakuUt    Bay  r.irtb- 
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5000  feet  above  sea  level,  contain  willow  leaves  and  mussel  shells  of 
species  still  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  This  is  the  common  condi- 
tion in  regions  where  mountains  are  slill  in  process  of  growth.  There 
are  evidences  uf  l(x:al,  differential  changes  of  leveJ  of  the  land  along 
the  California  coast;  for  example,  local  subsidence  admitting  the 
sea  across  the  Coast  Range  at  San  Francisco  and  giving  rise  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  uplift  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  and  along  the 
coast  south  of  Los  Angeles;  but  the  time  of  occurrence  of  these 
changes  ol  level  is  not  recorded.  Similar  dilTtTential  movements 
have  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  Japan,  and  in  many  uthcr  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  uplift  associated  with  mtnintain  growth  has  left  clear  records 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Andes. 

It  is  certain  that  areas  of  subsidence  are  associated  with  many,  if 
not  all,  mountain  uplifts.  The  great  depth  of  the  sea  near  the  West 
Indies  is  explicable  only  on  this  theory ;  and  sinking  uf  the  ocean 
bottom  off  western  South  America  seems  necessary*  to  account  for 
the  great  depth  of  the  ocean  there.  The  floor  of  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  evidently  still  sinking,  for  submarine  cables  are  st>me- 
times  rent  asunder  during  periods  of  slipping.  Hidden  from  view, 
these  submarine  movements  attract  less  attention  than  those  of  the 
land,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  actually  more 
important  than  the  changes  of  level  in  that  part  of  the  crust  that  is 
exposed  to  direct  observation. 

Pozzuoli,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  ^  One  of  the  most  famous  in- 
stances of  cliangf  of  level  is  thiit  recorded  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Serapis  near  Naples  (Fig-  262).  This  temple  was  built  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  then  came  a  series  of  changes  of  level,  as 
follows :  (i)  After  the  temple  was  built,  subsidence  occurred,  so  that  a 
new  pavement  had  to  be  built.  (2)  Following  this  subsidence  of  5  feet 
came  a  period  of  rest  and  as  late  as  the  year  235  a.v.  the  temple  was 
alxivc  sea  level.  (^)  Then  followetl  a  slow  subsidence  of  12  feet  dur- 
ing which  the  marble  columns  were  encased  in  mud  as  they  were 
lowered  beneath  the  sea.  (4)  A  further  subsidence  of  9  feet  occurred 
so  rapidly  that  the  columns  were  not  enclosed  in  sediment,  and,  there- 
fore, the  boring  shell  lithodomus  was  able  to  perforate  the  upper  part 
of  the  limestone  columns.  (5)  A  period  of  rest  followed,  rhiring  which 
the  lithodomus  extensively  perforated  and  roughened  the  limestone 
columns.  (6)  Then  came  uplift  of  23  feet  or  more,  bringing  the  col- 
umns above  sea  level,  in  which  position  they  were  found  in  1749. 
(7)  Subsec|uent  to  this  there  has  been  a  slight  subsidence.  There 
is  indication  that  sinking  is  sUU  in  progress,  and  careful  measure- 
ments are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  rate. 

In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  move- 
ments are  really  cruslal  changes;  and  they  are  probably  in  some  way 
related  to  volcanic  activity,  for  Pozzuoli  lies  between  the  volcanic 
Vesuvius  and  Ischia,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  smaller  cones. 
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ScAndinavia.  —  In  Ihe  lime  of  Linnseus  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 

leenth  century  it  was  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  southern  Sweden 

■VMS  -linvly  ^inkin^.  for  rocks  and  reefs  were  reported  to  be  gradually 

.iring  beneath  the  water,  and  streets,  as  at  Malmo.  were  sub- 

!       In  the  north  of  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  e\ndence 

.  to  uplift.     This  led  Linnaeus  to  start  a  series  of  records ;  and, 

'  ful  study  of  the  evidence,  it  has  been  found  that  while  the 

—  been  rising  north  of  Stockholm,  having  risen  abuut  7  feet  in 
rs.  it  has  been  sinking  in  the  south.  There  is,  however,  evi- 
.lal  this  subsidence  has  now  ceased. 

i.  I  .1  in  Sweden  and  Norway  there  have  been  still  earlier  changes 
I      There  was,  for  example,  the  great  subsidence  that  gives 
LiuUr  coast  Hne ;  then,  after  the  Glacial  Period,  there  has  been 
I ,  and  the  beaches,  wave-cut  clifTs,  and  marine  clays  are  plainly 
en.  not  at  uniform  level,  but  varying  from  point  to  point,  anil 
-.uti   upward  the  fiord  heads.     Between  these  periods  was  one  in 
which  the  land  stood  for  a  long  time  from  200  to  300  feet  higher  than 
1'  "         ive-pianed  bench  and  the  sea  cliff  of  this  stage  arc 
ires  of  the  Norwegian  coast.     The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
r.vay  dwells  on  the  bench  of  this  stage,  ur  else  on  the  ma- 
;  the  Ust  uplift, 
ooieworthy  that   the  (1)  great  depression  occurred  during 
>^e  of  glaciation ;    (2)  the  great  uplift  (x;curred  during  inter- 
time;   (3)  the  last  uplift  succeeds  the  withdrawal  of  the  ice. 
.b  naturally  led  to  the  theory  that  the  glacialion  is  TesjMnsiblc 
c  changes  of  level,  (o)  partly  by  actual  depression  as  a  result 
I  c  [tjad  on  the  crust,  and  subs*:quent  rebound,  still  in  progress, 
he  toad  was  removed;    (b)  by  the  attraction  of  the  ice  mass 
■wj,  the  sea  level,  which  might  explain  part  of  the  rise  in  the 
up  the  fiords  in  which  ice  tongues  lay  as  the  glacier  recetled. 
■iLT  Northern  Lands.  — .Subsidence  during  glacJation  and  sub- 
I  upli/l  arc  als»:i  observed  in  many  other  regions  of  former  gla- 
Therc  are  upraised  sea  beaches  and  associate<I  sea  cliffs 
:  to  35  feel  above  sea  level  along  the  western  coast  of  .Scotland; 

-  a  series  of  well-preserved  beaches  in  Spit/.bergen,  in  Baffin 
'  ''fador,    eastern    Canada,    and    Maine.     The    beaches   of 

where  extensive  glaciers  still   remain,   are  not   nearly 

'f  Labrador  and  Baffin  Land,  from  which  the  ice  has 

11.     In  Greenland,  still  the  seat  of  a  great  ice  sheet, 

.^ii!l  in  progress  along  some  600  miles  of  coast  line. 

:  m  North  America.  —  The  irregular  coast  line  of  north- 

h  America  clearly  proves  a  great  submergence,  more  in 

ii.tn  in  the  south;   but  in  the  south  the  submergence  fol- 

n  emergence,  and  put  beneath  the  sea  only  a  portion  of  the 

,    .  i.  ^ly  upraised  sea  bottom.     WTiether  these  changes  arc  due  to 

cnistal  movements  or  to  changes  in  sea  level,  or  to  a  combination  of 

lilt  two,  cannot  at  present  be  proved.     That  the  land  in  the  north 
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was  higher  before  the  Glacial  Period,  and  that  it  sank  during 
period,  suggests  a  [wssible  relation  to  glaciation.     One  great  difficull; 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  level  of  preglacial  time  has  not 
even  approximately  restored;    for  although  there  has  l^een  an' 
varying  from  5  or  10  feet  near  Boston  to  several  hundred  fd 
Labrador,  the  land  still  lies  far  below  its  former  level,  and  it  does  I 
seem  to  be  still  rising.     In  fact,  the  latest  movement  has  been 
of  slight  subsidence,  for  submerged  peat  beds  and  tree  trunks  ar 
found  at  various  points  along  the  coast  of  New  England  and  Nc 
Jersey.     In  the  latter  state  there  is  apparently  a  subsidence  at  pnsrD 
in  progress  at  the  rate  of  about  2  feet  per  cenlur>',  although  thisi 
been   disputed.     It   seems   probable,   therefore,    that,   even   tho 
glaciation  may  l>e  resiwnsible  for  some  of  the  changes  of  level.  1 
causes,  either  for  crustal  movement  or  for  change  in  sea  level, 
nccessar\'  to  exi>lain  the  phenomena. 

In  the  Continent  Interior.  —  Away  from  the  sea  coast  changes  < 
level,  even  of  considerable  amount,  might  occur  without  detection 
Therefore  there  is  little  proof  of  such  change  as  a  result  of  direct  1 
servation.  There  are  cases  in  wliich  points  visiV>le  from  a  ce 
locality  are  reported  to  ha\e  become  invisible  as  a  result  of  chanj! 
of  level  at  one  of  the  iKiints,  or  at  an  intervening,  point.  There  ar. 
also  cases  where  lake  waters  have  been  tilted  so  far  as  to  enter  iota 
and  drown  stream  valleys  that  were  formed  before  the  tilting, 
is  well  illustrated  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes;  fo 
instance,  at  Chicago,  where  the  lake  waters  enter  and  form  a  sn 
harbour  in  the  Chicago  River ;  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  On 
tario,  where  many  stream  valleys  are  drowned  and  transformed  tfl 
bays  and  lagoons ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara,  where  the  lowc 
cotu*se  of  a  former  period  is  now  wholly  beneath  lake  water. 

A  commonly  accepted  indication  of  change  of  level  in  the  int 
is  the  fact  that  the  beaches  and  other  shoreline  phenomena  of  forrt 
expanded  lakes  are  tilted.      Thus  the  shorelines  of    the   cxf 
Lake  Iroquois,  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  rise  at  the  rate  of  about  5  f«i^ 
per  mile  in  a  northeasterly  tlireclion ;   and  the  shorelines  of  forme 
Lake  .Agassi/  rise  at  the  rate  of  1.3  feet  per  mile.     This  appareol^ 
tilting  of  the  land  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  due  to  original  tilting  o 
the  lake  waters,  attracted  toward  the  ice  dam  which  held  them  '' 
That  it  is  not  wholly  due  to  this  cause  is  indicated  by  the  carelu 
measurements  made  by  Gilbert,  as  a  result  of  which  he  conclud 
that  there  is  at  present  in  progress  an  uplift  of  about  9  inches  a  cc 
tury  at  Toledo,  6  inches  at  IJululh,  and  9  to  10  inches  at  Chic 
giving  a  tilting  toward  the  northeast  of  about  5  inches  per  hund 
miles  in  a  century.     Still  earlier,  Spencer  had  reache<i  the  conclus** 
that  there  was  present  uplift  of  about  1 J  feet  per  century  in  the  Nia?' 
ara  River  region. 

The  shorelines  of  former  Lake  Bonneville  are  also  deformed  (Fi^ 
ai8,  2IQ.  2_';4).  and  here  the  deformation  is  certainly  in  large  mea.«urtj 
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the  result  of  diastrophic  movements,  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  shorelines,  for  some  parts  of  the  shoreline  are  350  feet  higher  than 
other  parLs  (Fig.  263).  In  this  mountain  region  changes  in  level  are 
undoubtedly  still  going  on  in  connection  with  mountain  growth ;  and 
in  other  mountain  regions  similar  changes  are  cerUiinly  in  progress. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  given  in  the  discussion  of  earthquakes. 


Instability  of  the  Earth's  Crust 

The  instances  of  change  of  level  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that  are  established  by  complete  evidence. 
There  are  no  coast  lines  that  do 


not  furnish  evidence  of  some 
change  in  the  recent  past;  and 
there  are  probably  few,  if  any, 
coast  lines  that  arc  at  present  in 
a  state  of  actual  stability.  Sub- 
sidence, elevation,  or  warping  are 
common  phenomena  of  coasts ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that,  if  we  had  equally  clear 
means  of  detecting  changes  away 
from  the  coast,  the  same  state- 
ment could  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  interior  of  Uie  continents 
and  the  ocean  floor. 

Some  of  these  changes  of  level 
are  rapid  enough  to  be  called 
paroxysmal ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  slow  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust,  or  of  the 
sea  level,  or  of  both  combined. 
These  movements  have  been  in 
progress  throughout  past  time, 
and  prodigious  changes  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  their 
continued  operation.  Thus  sedi- 
mentary strata  with  marine  fos- 
sils are  found  on  plateaus  thou- 
sands of  feet  alKJve  sea  level,  and 
among  lofty  mountains.  5000, 
10,000,  and  even  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  movements  of  the 
past  are  continuing  in  the  present ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  will  oj^erate  in  the  future. 

The  land  is  being  attacked  by  denudation,  and  the  fragments  are 
being  borne  into  the  sea  now,  ;ls  throughout  geological  time.  Were 
it  not  for  the  effect  of  diastrophism,  by  which  elevation  above  sea 


Fio.  36.1-  —  Map  to  ahow  deformalmr  of  the 
.•ihorclines  of  I^kc  Bonntvillc.  Contour*  of 
QOo  tn  1 300  f ert  imur  Ihrauxh  pnints  uf  cqinl 
warping.     (Gilbiert.) 
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level  is  being  renewed  here  and  there,  the  lands  would  long  since  have 
been  lowered  to  a  surface  of  low  relief,  standing  but  little  above  the 
level  i>f  the  sea.  There  has.  without  doubt,  been  actual  upward  move- 
ment of  the  crust  in  places,  downward  movement  in  others,  and  warp- 
ing elsewhere ;  and  there  has  been  distortion  of  the  sea  level,  and  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  As  a  result  of  these  complex 
movements,  changes  in  the  relation  of  sea  and  land  have  been  fre- 
quent and  great  in  extent.  It  is  not  p4>ssible  lo  assign  exact  value  to 
each  of  the  t>T>cs  of  movement,  nor,  in  some  cases  of  change,  to  state 
the  exact  nature  of  the  cause ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  change  in  level  through  diastrophic  movements 
of  the  crust  is  the  most  common,  widespread,  and  effective. 

DlSTt'RBANCE   OF   THE    STRATA 

Structures  Produced  by  Earth  Movements.  —  One  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  cruslal  deformaliun  is  the  condition  of  the  strata 
themselves.  Not  only  arc  Ijcds  that  were  deposited  in  the  sea  now 
found  in  all  the  continents  and  even  in  the  loftiest  mountains  and 
plateaus;  but  these  strata,  originally  deposited  in  horizontal,  or 
nearly  horizontal,  jxjsition  are  now  found  tilted  at  all  angles.  This 
tilting  has  been  brought  about  (i)  by  folding,  (2)  by  breaking  or  fault- 
ing, along  certain  planes.  A  third  result  of  the  diastrophic  move- 
ments has  been  the  development  of  a  complex  series  of  cracks  knoivn 
as  joint  planes. 

Nature  of  Folding.  —  Subjected  to  the  slow  stresses  which  give 
rise  to  crustal  deformation,  even  the  brittle  rocks  yield  by  bending 
when  weighted  down  by  superincumbent  layers.  In  many  cases 
this  is  the  result  of  mechanical  gliding  of  grain  on  grain ;  but  in  rocks 
under  heavy  pressure  there  is  actual  (towage. 

Anticlines  and  Synclines. — The  simplest  form  of  folding  is  that 
in  which  the  strata  are  thrown  into  a  somewhat  symmetrical  series  of 
upfoidsand  downfolds,  wave-like  in  their  form  (Fig.  264).  The  upfotd. 
or  arch,  is  an  anlklin^,  in  which  the  strata  incline,  or  dipy  away  from  the 
central  axis ;  the  downfold,  or  trough,  is  a  syndine,  and  here  the  layers 
dip  toward  the  axis  of  the  fold.  Anticlines  and  synclines  on  the  lands 
rarely  stand  out  aa  topographic  forms  in  their  perfected  state ;  for, 
like  all  land  surfaces,  they  are  subjected  to  denudation  during  and 
after  formation.  The  inclined  strata  of  which  they  are  composed 
do,  however,  give  rise  to  very  striking  topographic  features,  as  xs 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  denudation  of  mountains. 

Forms  of  Folds.  —  Both  anticlines  and  synclines  may  be  either 
symm<:trual ,  or  unsymme/rical,  in  the  latter  case  with  one  side  steeper 
than  the  other.  \'er>'  often  one  limb  of  an  anticline  is  pushed  over 
past  the  perpendicular,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  overturn fd^or/ii  pushed 
over  to  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  recumbent.  There  is  great  com- 
plexity  of   folding  among   mountains,   the  strata  sometimes  being 
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thrown  into  a  series  of  folds,  in  which  the  layers,  though  greatly 
folded,  arc  all  inclined  in  a  single  direction,  a  condition  known  as 
isoclinal  folding.  There 
is  also  complex  contor- 
tion and  crumpling^  as 
one  might  crumple 
sheets  of  paper  (Fig. 
265).  When  exposal  to 
denudation ,  all  these 
varieties  of  rock  posi- 
tion give  rise  to  ap- 
propriate influence  on 
topographic  form. 

In  a  region  of  moun- 
tain foldingtherocksare 
thus  thrown  into  a  com- 
plex system  of  folds, 
each  individual  fold 
having  a  linear  exten- 
sion along  an  axis,  but 
dying  out  in  both  di- 
rections. The  strata, 
therefore,  not  only  -dip 
on  either  side  of  the 
axis,  but  they  have  an 
inclination  along  the 
axis,  known  as  the  pitch 
of  the  fold.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  axb  of  a  fold 
is  the  strike.  Anticlines 
and  synclines  may  be 
long  and  narrow,  or 
short  and  broad,  and 
the  pitch  may  be  either 
steep  or  gentle.  The 
folded  layers  of  a  sym- 
metrical synclineof  me- 
dium length,  breadth, 
and  pitch  often  has  the 
form  of  a  canoe;  and 
a  similar  anticline  the 
form  of  an  inverted 
canoe. 

GeosyncUaes  and 
Geanticlines.  —  Some 
areas  of  the  earth's  crust  subside  for  a  long  period  of  lime,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  western  Appalachian  Mountains  before  these  mountains 


^^^^^^^■- 


Fic;  264.  —  Anticline,  above;  Syocline.  middle:  and 
^{ollodi^c,  (jclow.  The  first  two  KTcatJy  modified  by 
erosion.     (Aher  Willis.) 
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were  uplifted,  and  for  such  areas  Dona  proposed  the  term  geosyndine 
or  earth  syndine.  The  Appalachian  geos.vncline  was  a  trough  of  de- 
pression through  several  geological  ages  before  uplift  took  place,  and 
during  this  subsidence  over  35,000  feet  of  strata  were  laid  down,  later 
to  rise  in  a  series  of  mountain  folds.  The  opposite  condition  of  long- 
continued  rising  is  a  genntklim. 

In  a  much  folded  series  of  strata  there  are  groups  of  folds,  roughly 
parallel.  If  such  a  group  is  in  general  anticlinal,  though  including 
both  anticlines  and  synclincs,  it  is  called  an  aniklinorium ;  if  syu- 
clinal,  it  is  called  a  syncUnorium. 

Domes  and  Monoclines.  —  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  the  strata 
arc  raised  in  domfs,  as  where  lava  has  been  thrust  into  the  crust,  lift- 


FlG.  265.  —  Anticline,  syndlnr.  cniroplvd  or  coniurted  strata,  fauliik  and  an  ijmeoua  dike 
in  KuUiwcstcra  Alaska.     (Slantun,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey.) 

ing  the  rocks  above.  In  such  cases  the  strata  dip  in  all  directions 
from  the  centre  of  the  dome.  Another  t\Tx;  of  fold  is  the  monocline^ 
in  which  there  is  a  single  sharp  bend  (Fig.  264),  as  is  common  in  the 
plateau  country  of  southwestern  United  States,  where  the  horizontal 
strata  are  interrupted  by  an  abrupt  dip,  then  the  horizontal  position 
is  resumed..  Monocline  folds  are  commonly  associated  with  faulting, 
and  often  merge  into  faults. 

Relation  of  Folds  to  Topography.  —  All  these  t>'pes  of  folding  are 
definite  proof  of  diastrophism,  for  the  rocks  of  the  crust  have  clearly 
been  deformed  as  a  result  of  stresses  applied  in  crustal  movements. 
They  cause  notable  effects  on  the  topography,  first  by  the  general 
upward  or  downward  movements,  as  a  result  of  which  elevations  and 
depressions  of  portions  of  the  surface  are  caused,  and.  secondly,  by 
inclining  at  various  angles  rock  strata  differing  in  character  and  in 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  agents  of  denudation  which  are  engaged  in 
the  task  of  reducing  the  elevations. 


Nature  of  Faulting.  —  When  the  strain  in  diastrophic  movements 
is  applied  too  rapidly,  or  in  too  brittle  rocks,  or  in  strata  not  heav'ily 
enough  weighted  by  superincumbent  load,  breaking,  instead  of  fold- 
ing, will  result.  This  breaking  is  naturally  more  apt  to  be  common 
at  or  near  the  surface  than  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  superficial  breaking  commonly  grades 
downward  into  fokling.  In  a  given  rock  a  strain  slowly  apjitied  may 
cause  folding,  while  the  same  strain  rapidly  .ipplied  causes  breaking; 
a  given  strain,  applied  at  a  given  rate,  may  cause  folding  in  one  stra- 
tum and  breaking  in  another;  and  a  given  strain,  in  a  given  rock 
applied  at  the  same  rate,  may  cause  breaking  under  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  folding  under  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  feet  of  strata. 

Fault  Planes.  — The  breaks  produced  by  stresses  during  crustal 
deformation  are  known  a.s  faults,  and  the  plane  along  which  the  slip- 
ping occurs  is  the  ftJttit  plane  (Fig.  266). 
The  fault  plane  may  lie  vertically,  or 
at  any  angle  from  this  to  horizontal, 
and  the  movement  along  the  fault  plane 
may  be  vertical,  or  horizontal,  or  di- 
agonal. There  may  be  movement  on 
both  sides  of  (he  fault  plane,  or  on  only 
one  side.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  vertical 
element  in  the  movement  along  a  fault 
plane  so  that  one  side  is  left  higher 
than  the  other.  The  higher  side  is 
called  the  upthrown  side,  the  lower  side  the  dawnthrown;  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  one  side  has  been  thrown  up  and  the  other  down, 
for  either  a  downward  movement  on  one  side  of  the  fault  plane,  or 
an  upward  movement  on  the  other  side,  will  give  the  same  result. 
The  fault  plane  may  be  a  single  break,  though  more  commonly  there 
are  numerous  parallel  breaks  close  together,  and  the  rock  along  the 
fault  plane  is  often  crushed  and  broken,  giving  rise  to  a  fault  brerria. 
As  the  moving  rock  grinds  together,  the  walls  are  commonly  polished 
and  grooved,  giving  the  appearance  called  stkkensides. 

Step  Faults  and  Grabea.  —  There  is  great  variety  in  faulting,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  of  inclination,  or  hade,  of  the  fault  plane,  and  to 
the  position  of  the  strata  crossed  by  the  fault  plane.  There  are 
parallel  faults,  or  step  faults  (Fig.  267 1,  giving  rise  to  steps  in  the 
strata  that  are  raised  or  lowered  by  faulting;  there  are  [)arallel  faults 
between  which  a  block  of  the  earth's  crust  has  settled,  forming  a 
grabrn  or  trough  fault  (Fig.  i6S) ;  and  there  are  single  faults.  The 
latter  may  cross  either  hori^/intal  or  inclined  strata,  and  in  the  latter 
ca.se  thoy  may  be  [)ar;i!lcl  to  the  dip  or  may  cross  it  at  various  angles. 

Normal  Faults.  —  A  large  number  of  faults,  called  normal,  or  gravity 
faults  (Fig.  369),  have  the  fault  plane  inclined,  or  hading,  toward  the 
downthrown  side.  In  such  a  fault  the  dislocated  strata  arc  separated 
by  movement  along  the  fault  plane,  so  thai  there  is  not  only  a  vertical 


Fio.  ifM^.  —  A  (aulr  plane  fvith  Ihe 
sani«  layer.  <m,  litandinK  al  differ^ 
cnt  IcvfIs.     (FoweH.) 
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Fig.  ibj. —  Step  faults  near  Nunatak  (tlacicr.  made  during  Yakut^it  Bay  earthquake  uf 


Fi(«.  iO&.  —  Rift  or  grulien  fault  iicaf  Nunalak  GUcier.  jVIaaIui.     PhuiugnphcU  u  >cAf» 
Alter  the  Eauliinf  look  place.     (Ilalch.) 
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J^spkcement  or  throw,  but  also  a  horizontal  displacement,  or  heave, 
tving  the  ends  of  the  dislocated  strata  apart.     In  a  normal  fault  a 
I  tine  dropped  from  the  end  of  a  layer  on  the  upthrown  side  will 
f  separated  from  the  end  of  the  same  stratum  on  the  downthrown 
r«fc  by  a  certain  horiisontal  distance. 

Overthrust  Faults.  —  The  opposite  t>pe  of  fault  is  the  reversed 
fiult.iu  which  layers  are  thrust  over  one  another.  In  this  case  a  verti- 
cU  line  drojjped  from  the  end  of  a  layer  on  the  upthrown  side  will  pass 
through  tht*  same  layer  on  the  downthrown  side.  In  reversed  faults 
the  angle  of  hade  is  often  so  great  that  the  fault  plane  approaches  the 
boriaODtaJ,  and  the  layers  are  thrust  over  one  another  along  these 


FK.  36g.  —  Normal  fault  will)  throw  of  over  ,ij  feel,  made  during  Vakulal  Bay  earthquake 
fif  tfioo  PhuloKraphal  (1  years  after  fuultmi;  took  place.  After  &  years  more  this 
IkuU  vu  much  more  obscured  by  t&lits. 

planes  of  low  inclination.     Such  a  fault  is  an  overihntst  fault,  common 
among  many  mountain  regions,  where  older  strata  are  sometimes 
thrust  r<irward  over  younger  for  a  mile  or  more.     In  an  extreme  case, 
u  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Glacier  National  Park,  the  overthrust 
nay  be  7  to  12  miles.    Such  thrust  faulting  is  now  known  to  be  a 
normal  feature  of  many  mountains,  like  the  Alps,  the  Scottish  High- 
l^dft^  and  Scandinavia  (Chap.  XV).     It  proves  great  crustal  move- 
rorats  accompanying  mountain   deformation  and  great  horizontal 
ttUksfef  of  upper  layers  of  the  crust. 
'■    ■       ml  Movements   along  Faults.  —  Movements  along  verti- 
lily  inclined  fault  planes  may  also  involve  horizontal  trans- 
ions  of  the  crust,  as  was  the  case  during  the  California 
of  1906,  when  the  surface  on  one  side  of  the  fault  plane 
-  ni  ks  in  length  was  shifted  horizontally  from  8  to  20  feet  (FJg.  270) . 
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More  commonly  the  surface  is  raised  or  lowered  by  either  upv 
or  downward  movement  on  one  side  of  the  fault  plane.     Such  mo\ 
ments  are  actually  obyened  during  the  earthquakes;   and,  after 
movement  is  over,  the  surface  h  left  permanently  higher  on  one : 
of  the  fault  plane  Ihan  on  the  other.     In  the  Japanese  earthquakc| 
of  1891  both  movements  were  observed  in  connection  with  a  fau 
plane  40  miles  long,  on  one  side  of  which  the  surface  sank  from  2  lol 
20  feel,  while  there  was  a  lateral  shift  of  i  ^  feet  in  places.   (Fig.  28i.)i 


Tlti.   370.  -  -  Huri/oiUiil   nn-vcincul  ;iiwiiK  i;niil  \U^t  in  4\»litnmiu.      Rct-irf   llu-  iMfili«juiikc 
uf  iQO^i  ihe  two  |»rt$  ol  Ihe  fenci.'  in  the  furctrrounrJ  were  continuuuf  aiitl  ui  ibc 
slraiKht  line.      (Gilbert,  L'  S.  Gcul.  Sun-ey.) 


I  u  like      [ 


Great  Faulting  accomplished  Slowly.  —  Evidence  of  movements 
accompanying  faulting  is.  furnished  by  geological  study  of  strata  in 
all  parts  of  the  lands,  but  especially  in  mountain  regions,  the  throw  in 
some  cases  amounting  to  thousands  of  feet.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  .such  movements  occurred  in  a  brief  period  of  time,  but  rather 
that,  as  the  stresses  were  applied,  successive  slippings  occurred  until 
in  the  course  of  long  periods  of  time  a  great  totaJ  throw  was  attained. 
Doubtless  the  faults  in  which  present-day  movements  are  observed 
give  a  clear  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  movements  by  which  the 
great  faults  of  past  ages  were  formed. 

Fault  Scarps.    '*'■  '^ys.   and   Horsts.  —  Faulting  prwiuces  a 

direct  cfTctl  on  i>  v  by  fttrming  a  dilT,  ni  fault  scarps  on  one 

side  of  the  fault  plane     Such  faalt  scarps  are  often  develojied  during 
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fartiqtmkes,  as  in  Japan  in  i8gi  and  in  Alaska  in  iScjg.     If  the  mov&- 

fflcni  continues,  the  scarp  may  rise  higher  and  higher,  giving  rise  to 

apfoaounced  cliff,  of  which  there  arc  many  instances  in  mountains 

and  plateaus  of  recent  uplift,  as  in  the  Basin  Ranges  of  the  Great 

[Bisin  and  in  the  Colorado  Plateau.     Davis  has  emphasized  ihe  con- 

fttot  between  fault  scarps,  due  to 

[liastnjphic  movement  by  faulting, 

ioA  fault-line  scarps,  due  to  erosion 

o/a  faulted  structure.  Fault  scarps 

may  even   be  completely  obliter- 

iled  by  erosion,  whose  continued 

action  later  produces  a  fault-line 

scirp  facing  in  the  opposite  direc- 

Fig.  2-ji). 

liar  depressions  known  as  rifi  or  graben  vailcys  may  also  be 
_i  by  diustrophism  as  in  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  the 
.1  Sea  valley  and  elsewhere.  The  sinking  of  great  blocks  of  the 
crust  between  fault  planes  gives  rise  to  a  large  graben,  like  the  Low- 
Uuds  of  Scotland,  and  the  broad  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  Lake  Superior  basin  is  a  graben  (Fig.  272),  at 
least  its  western  portion,  due  either  to  recent  faulting,  or,  more  probably, 


F«S.  271. —  Fault  BcATiJ  BC,  obUtcratcci  by 
trosjon  F,  fault-lint.'  scarp  G.     (Davis.) 


(■NIMtKiC     (WVun 


Fio.  172,  —  The  rid  vallL-y  or  Kiabcii  of  western  Lake  Superior. 

to  ancient  faults  whose  escar|>ments  have  been  buried  beneath  sedi- 
mentary' strata  and  resurrected  by  later  denudation.     Even  the  Medi- 
teiranean  depression  is  c^cplaincd  as  the  result  of  the  subsidence  of  a 
portion  of  the  crust  between  a  series  of  fault  planes;    and  similar 
subsidences  are  doubtless  also  in  progress  in  parts  of  the  ocean  bot- 
tom, in  intermontane  valleys  on  the  land,  and  along  tlie  fronts  of 
growing  mountains.     Portions  of  the  sea  bottom  may  be  raised  to  form 
peninsulas  or  islands,  and  coast  lines  may  be  raised  above  the  sea,  as  oc- 
curred in  the  Yakutat  Bay  region 
of  Alaska  in   1899.     Upfaulted 
blocks  are  called  fiorsts  (Fig.  373) . 
They  may  also  be  due  to  down- 
faulting  on  both  sides  of  a  sta- 
tionary block  of  the  earth's  crust. 
ReUtioD  of  Faulting  to  Topography.  —Indirectly    faulting    is  also 
BfiTw^rt.int  in  modifying  topograjjhy.     In  some  places  the  fault  plane 
.  guide  to  drainage,  especially  where  a  series  of  j>arallel  or 
I'aults  so  crush  the  rock  as  to  render  it  weak;    but  the 
guidance  of  streams  by  this  cause  is  much  less  important  than  was 


77  i  -  A  horst  in  uutbcm  Sweden. 
(Ue  Geo-.) 
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at  one  time  thought,  for  the  fa\ilt  is  usually  only  a  narrow  break,  and 
is  a  much  less  efficient  cause  for  influencing  stream  erosion  than  other 
causes,  such  as  variation  in  strata.  In  fact,  streams  ver>'  often  cross 
great  fatilt  planes,  or  flow  parallel  to  them  without  actually  coinciding 
with  them. 

One  very  important  influence  of  faulting  is  the  placing  of  strata  of 
varying  degrees  of  resistance  within  the  reach  of  the  agents  of  denuda- 
tion. They  are  then  attacked  and  worn  away  irregularly.  Thus 
a  fault  scarp  wastes  away  as  it  rises,  and  when  movement  ceases  it 
is  given  over  wholly  to  the  attack  of  the  agents  of  denudation.  The 
clifl  rece<les  from  the  fault  plane,  and  its  form  varies  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  component  strata,  so  that  ultimately  it  may  be  far  removed 


Fic    374.  —  Jtiini  planci-  ri^r  Ithaca,  N.V. 


from  the  fault  plane  with  which  it  was  originally  associated.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  worn  down  to  such  low  relief  as  to  lose  all  resemblance 
to  a  fault  scarp,  and  the  position  of  the  fault  plane  be  recognizable 
only  after  careful  geological  study  of  the  strata.  Many  fault  planes 
find  no  surface  expression  in  the  topography ;  and  others  are  indicated 
in  the  topography  only  by  the  differences  in  form  of  the  land,  caused 
by  the  influence  of  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fault  plane  as 
etched  out  by  denudation. 

Nature  of  Joint  Planes.  —  The  cooling  of  lava  rocks,  causing  con- 
traction, gives  rise  to  internal  strains  in  the  rocks  as  a  result  of  which 
breaking  occurs  along  planes  called  Joint  phws.  Drying  of  sediments 
also  causes  contraction  and  jointing  (Fig.  374).  But  much  more  im- 
portant than  either  of  these  causes  for  joint  planes  is  the  introduction 
of  strains,  either  of  tension  or  compression,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
rock  breaks  along  a  series  of  planes.    Such  joint  planes  are  developed 
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palf  classes  of  rock,  and  they  give  rise  to  natural  breaks,  often  0/ 

pat  regularity  and  deiiiiiteness  of  direction,  as  a  result  of  which  the 

icif  is  traversed  by  planes  which  divide  it  into  rectangular  or  rhombic 

icJts.    These  planes  may  be  far  apart  or  near  together,  according 

I  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  intensity  of  the  strain,  sometimes 

aversing  the  rock  so  close  together  that  it  is  broken  into  a  multitude 

r  small  blocks  a  few  inches  in  area. 

Joint  planes  do  not  necessarily  signify  any  visible  motion,  such  as 

rs  along  fault  planes;   but  there  is  good  evidence  that  there  is 

etimes  actual  motion  along  the  joint  planes.     Associated  with 

jointing,  either  during  its  formation  or  subsequently,  there  is  often 

i  cmshing,  and  In  much  jointc<i  rocks  there  are  frequently  broken,  or 

brecciated,  areas  or  zones. 

Setation  of  Joints  to  Erosion.  —  All  these  forms  of  breaking  are 
iiighly  im[>ortant  in  guiding  ihe  wf)rk  of  the  agents  of  denudation,  as 
have  seen.    The  joint  planes  offer  paths  for  the  entrance  of  per- 
flating waters;    they  are  .seals  of  .s<»!uLion,  chemical  change,  and 
Irost  action;    they  aid  in  the  plucking  action  of  glacial  erosion,  in 
jlbc  tearing  out  of  blocks  by  wave  attack,  and  in  the  en>sive  work  of 
earns.     Very  often  the  topographic  detail  of  coast  line  or  gorge 
■rail  is  joint -determined ;    and  everj'where  joint  planes  are  guiding 
ifi'i  aiding  in  denudation.     Joint  planes  are  one  of  the  most  impor- 
ingle  factors  of  rock  structure  in  influcndng  the  shaping  of  the 

-  surface  under  the  agencies  of  lienudation ;    and  we  may  be 

'    t,  without  such  inriuence,  the  land  would  waste  away  much 
•'   utlis ,  and  the  surface  features  would  be  far  different. 

E.AJtTllOUAKES 

I  Nature  of  Earthquakes.    -  Delicate   instruments,   known  as  seis- 
Vftaplts,  reveal  the  fact  that  tremors,  not  detected  by  the  senses, 
:of  common  occurrence ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  thai  more  vigor- 
ous shaking,  known  as  earthquakes,  occurs  every  now  and  then,  at 
attaining  such  fnrce  as  to  cause  great  destruction  of  both  prop- 
nd  life.     It  is  probable  that  no  moment  passes  without  some 

-  ir  quake  occurring  in  some  part  of  the  earth.     They  originate 
jMrts  oi  the  earth,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  biittom,  but 

ey  occur  far  more  commonly  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  than  in 
hers;  there  are.  indeed,  well-defined  earthquake  bells  in  which  by 
'  the  greatest  numljcr  of  shocks,  and  practically  all  the  violent  ones, 
ur. 

Causes  or  E-vrthquakes 

Srud  Shocks  in   Relation   to   Man's  Activities.  —  Any  jar  that 

1  on  its  surface  is  a  cause  for  an  earthquake, 

st  .sense  and  including  even  the  most  minute 

i'hus  ihc  nimble  of  a  heavily  loaded  cart  over  a  paved 
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street  starts  a  series  of  tremors  that  may  be  measured  by  a  seismo- 
graph near  by.  and  which  may  be  even  detected  by  the  senses.  An 
explosion  sets  in  motion  more  vigorous  earth  waves,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  great  explosion  at  Hell  Gate  some  years  ago,  when  a  small 
earthquake  was  artificially  generated,  which  was  measured  on  the 
instruments  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  nearly  200  miles  distant. 

Other  Causes  of  Minor  Earthquakes.  —  The  descent  of  an  ava- 
lanche, or  the  falling  of  a  mass  of  rock  from  a  sea  cIifT  will  also  cause 
a  small  earthquake.  For  example,  the  people  of  Niagara  Falls  are 
often  made  aware  of  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  limestone  from  the  crest  of 
the  cataract  by  a  trembling  of  the  ground.  Another  cause  for  earth- 
quakes is  the  falling  of  a  portion  of  a  cavern  roof,  a  cause  obscr\'ed 
in  England ;  and  another  is  the  snapping  of  rocks  under  strain.  The 
latter  cause  is  illustrated  in  the  granite  quarries  of  Alonson,  Mass., 
where,  when  the  rock  is  stripped  off,  and  pressure  thus  removed, 
strain  in  the  layers  finds  relief  by  snapping,  sending  an  earthquake 
tremor  through  the  quarry.  Doubtless  this  cause  is  in  common  oper- 
ation in  regions  of  denudation  where,  by  the  removal  of  overlying 
load,  relief  from  strain  becomes  possible  by  bending  and  breaking  of 
the  layers  on  which  the  load  hitherto  restetl.  Subterranean  move- 
ments of  imprisoned  gases  or  liquids,  and  change  in  temperature  of 
the  rocks  or  the  ground  arc  othir  causes  for  earth  tremors. 

Two  Classes  of  Great  Earthquakes.  —  These  and  other  causes  are, 
without  doubt,  operating  to  cause  small  earthquakes;  but  the  great 
majority  of  earthquakes,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  really  destruc- 
tive ones,  are  due  to  causes  associiited  either  with  diastrophism  or 
vulcanism.  Those  due  to  diastrophism  are  called  Uctonit,  those  due 
to  vulcanism  may  be  called  volranic  shocks. 

Tectonic  Shocks.  —  Tectonic  shocks  are  the  direct  result  of  move- 
ments associated  with  crustal  deformation.  When  slipping  occurs 
along  a  fault  plane,  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  earth  (1)  by  friction 
along  the  fault  plane,  {2)  by  breaking  and  crushing  of  the  rocks,  and 
(3)  by  the  movement  of  the  upraise<l  or  down-sunken  layers.  There 
is  reason  for  lielieving  that  in  great  movements  along  fault  planes  there 
is  also  transfer  of  deep-seated  rock  by  a  process  anatr^ous  to  flowage. 
A  tectonic  shock  may  be  only  a  minute  tremor,  generated  by  a  slip- 
ping of  minute  extent;  or  it  may  be  a  movement  involving  many 
cubic  miles  of  crustal  layers,  and  giving  rise  to  such  disturbance  that 
the  earth  near  by  is  violently  shxiken,  while  waves  sweep  outward 
and  completely  encircle  the  earth  so  that  the  occurrence  of  a  violent 
earthquake  is  recorded  on  the  seismographs  of  the  antipodes.  Such 
great  tectonic  shocks  consist  of  a  complex  scries  of  waves  generated 
by  the  slipping  and  breaking  along  the  fault  plane,  and  the  bodily 
movement  of  great  masses  of  rock-  The  plane  along  which  the  slip- 
ping occurs  may  extend  for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  movement  may  reach  thousands  of  feet  into  the  earth. 
Tectonic  shocks  are  the  greatest  of  earthquakes,  and  the  largest  are 
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truly  world-shaking,  though  perhaps  not  noticeable  to  the  senses 
except  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  centre  of  origin.  Tectonic 
shocks  are  also  the  most  common  of  earthquakes,  for  the  strains  of 
crustal  deformation  are  widespread,  both  on  the  lands  and  on  the  sea 
bottoms.  They  naturally  occur  most  abundantly  and  with  most 
vigour  in  belts  of  growing  mountains,  for  there  the  strains  of  crustal 
deformation  arc  most  concentrated. 

Volcanic  Shocks.  —  Volcanic  shocks  are  also  common,  and  abound 
on  and  near  volcanoes  either  at  present  active,  dormant,  or  recently 
extinct.  They  result  (i)  from  the  explosion  of  an  active  volcano,  (3) 
from  the  subterranean  movements  of  lava,  seeking  escape.  Vol- 
canoes thai  have  been  reduced  by  denudation  often  reveal  the  presence 
of  fissures  tilled  with  solidified  lava,  known  as  dikfu.  When  these 
Assures  opened  it  is  possible  that  the  earth  was  shaken  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  inward  rush  of  the  molten  lava  must  also  have  caused 
a  disturbance  in  the  rocks  round  about.  Earthquakes  are  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanotrs  before  an  outbreak,  and  these  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  intrusion  of  dikes  and  other  movements  of  molten 
rock.  When  the  ftnal  outburst  occurs,  there  may  be  a  great  and  violent 
earthquake  in  the  region  about  the  volcano,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  in  iSS.v 

Violent  though  such  earthquakes  sometimes  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  volcano,  they  are  not  in  the  same  class  with  the 
great  tectonic  shocks,  (or  there  is  less  material  involved  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  area  of  disturbance  is  more  limited.  The  volcanic 
shock  is  caused  by  movements  within  a  limited  area  around  and 
beneath  the  volcanic  vent;  the  tectonic  sbicks  may  involve  move- 
ments along  a  linear  belt  scores  or  hundreds  of  miles  In  length, 
probably  extending  as  deep,  if  not  deeper,  than  the  volcanic  move- 
ments. It  is  not  meant  to  intimate  that  great  destruction  may  not 
occur  at  or  near  the  centre  of  a  violent  volcanic  earthquake ;  but 
merely  that  the  area  of  violent  shaking  is  m(»rc  limited,  and  the  world- 
shaking  character  is  less  noticeable  in  the  great  volcanic  than  in  the 
great  tectonic  shocks. 

Nature  of  nn:  Earthquake  Shaking 

The  Focus  and  Eptcentnim.  —  The  nature  of  the  movements  in  an 
earthquake  shock  will  most  easily  be  understood  if  we  consider  the 
impulse  to  start  from  a  point,  or  from  a  single  small  area,  as  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  in  many  earthquakes,  notably  the  volcanic  and  minor 
tremors.  A  jar  applied  to  such  a  point  generates  a  series  of  elastic 
waves,  which  spread  outward  in  all  directions  from  the  centre,  or 
focus,  as  a  series  of  waves  will  pass  through  a  stone  which  is  struck 
a  blow  with  the  hammer.  If  the  medium  through  which  the  waves 
pass  is  assumed  to  be  uniform,  these  waves  will  spread  with  equal 
rapidity  in  all  directions,  but  will  gradually  lose  in  intensity  equally 
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in  all  cUrcctions  from  the  centre  of  disturbance.     Therefore  the  ne 
the  focus  the  sooner  the  shock  is  felt  and  the  greater  its  \ioience. 

Passing  through  the  earth,  the  waves  will  in  time  rise  to  the  surf^ 
reaching  it  first  and  with  greatest  violence  directly  above  Lhe  fo 
This  point  is  called  the  epicentrum.    The  origins  of  earthquakes  j 
often  very  deep  below  the  surface,  the  depth  of  focus  of  the 
briaji  earthquake  of  1857  being  estimated  as  5  miles  and  others  1 
calculated  at  depths  uj)  to  14  miles. 

Coseismals  and  Isoseismals.  —  The  shock  diminishes  in  \iol< 
in  all  directions  and  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  waves  becoO 
later  and  later  with  increasing  distance  from  the  epicentrum.    A  se 
of  lines  connecting  places  at  which  the  shaking  appears  at  the  : 
time  are  called  coscismah,  and  linos  passing  through  places  of 
intensity  of  shaking  are  called  isoseism^s.     The  isoseismal  lines  1 
often  roughly  circular  and  concentric  around  the  epicentrum. 

Complexity  of  Earthquake  Movement.  —  A.s  a  matter  of  fact 
phenomena  of  the  transmission  of  earthquake  waves  is  far  less  Mim]ilf 
than  this  assumed  case,  especially  in  the  great  earthquakes  (iriginat- 
ing  as  tectonic  shocks.  Instead  of  a  single  wave  ur  related  scric?  iii 
waves  generated  from  a  single  point,  there  may  Ix;  a  multitude  of  wavis 
of  varying  strejigth.  generated  from  many  (soints  and  planes  within 
the  epicentral  area,  which  may  extend  scores  of  miles,  and  roacH 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  earth.  These  waves,  with  difTercnt  ampli- 
tudes, and  from  different  centres,  pass  through  strata  of  diffcrwi 
kinds.  Thus  there  is,  in  reality,  a  complex  of  waves.  In  a  great 
earthquake  the  ground  may  be  shaken  for  several  minutes,  with  a 
Wolence  var>inK  as  the  different  waves  reach  it.  and  at  times  reaching 
such  strength  that  a  person  is  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  strong 
buildings  are  rent  asunder.  One  shock  may  succeed  another  at  in- 
tervals of  several  minutes,  or  hours,  or  days,  as  further  motion  uk*s 
place  along  the  fault  plane,  or  as  adjustments  occur  in  the  disturb 
strata.  There  is  perhaps  no  natural  jihenomenon  to  which  man  '■ 
subjected  that  i%  more  terrifying  than  a  \-iolent  earthquake,  and  c^'J 
wild  beasts  arc  subdued  by  terror  during  such  a  convulsion  of 
normally  stable  earth. 

Destructtn^  Effects 

Changes  in  the  Earth's  Surface.  —  During  the  passage  of  the  yff^ 
of  a  violent  carth<]uakc  the  ground  is  so  shaken  that  unstable  objf 
may   be   overthrown.     Thus   trees  ^re  overturned   and   avalancli 
are   caused,   sometimes   forming   leniporary   lakes.     Lm)sc  earth 
shaken  down,  and  depressions  and  elevations  are  introduced  in 
loose  soil.    Fissures  open  and  close,  vraler  is  squeezed  out  of  the  grou 
springs  ha\T  Ih---  —i-  !•■  -••    •"  and  even  stream  flow  is  interfeP 
with,  so  tbftl  It  iler  resume  their  flow.     The  vn 

in  lakes  may  risf  =11  iveral  hours,  even  far  from  the  sho 
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With  the  disturbance  of  underground  water,  there  is  often  an  eruption 
of  sand  from  craterkts  or  sand  vents  on  the  surface.  Leading  up  to 
these  are  cracics  filled  with  sand,  known  as  sandstone  dikes.  Along 
the  fault  plane  the  surface  may  be  permanently  raised  or  lowered  on 
one  side ;  but  this  is  an  accompanying  phenomenon,  not  a  result  of  the 
earthcjuake;  it  is  a  surface  expression  nf  the  movement  by  which  the 
earth  shaking  is  generated. 

Destruction  of  Buildings.  —  Where  the  qjicentrum  or  fault  line 
passes  through  a  settled  country,  there  is  introduced  the  great  danger 
of  falling  buildings  and  sub.scqucnt  fire,  as  a  result  of  which  vast  de- 
struction of  life  and  proi)erly  have  been  brought  about.  This  danger 
decrca.ses  rapidly  with  distance  from  the  source  of  the  shock;  it  als4:) 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rock.  Made  ground  and 
loose,  uncctnsolidated  strata  are  far  less  secure  than  solid  rock,  for, 
added  to  the  direct  shaking  due  to  the  earthquake  waves,  is  the  set- 
tling and  movement  and  hssuringof  the  unstable  foundation.  Even 
the  strongest  building  may  succumb  to  the  combined  shaking  and 
undermining  of  an  unstable  foundation. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  effect  of  earthquakes  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  building.  Old  hou*s  of  massive  ccmstruction, 
with  heavy  floors  and  roofs,  undoubtedly  led  to  a  large  part  of  tlie, 
terrible  destruction  during  the  Messina  earthquake  df  1908 ;  and  in 
San  Francisco  there  was  noticeable  difference  in  destructiveness  of  the 
1906  earthquake,  not  only  in  relation  to  stability  of  foundation,  but 
also  according  to  the  construction  (Fig.  275).  The  Japanese,  living  in 
an  earth(|uake  country,  have  given  careful  study  to  the  subject  of  earth- 
quake-proof buildings,  and  their  light,  low,  bambtjo  houses  are  able 
to  resist  all  but  the  most  severe  shocks.  In  Italy,  too,  thought  is 
now  given  to  construction  of  earthquake-resisting  structures  in  the 
Calabrian  region  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  which  has 
been  visited  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  of  great  destructive- 
ness. 

Perilous  Location  of  Towns.  —  Attention  ought  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  question  of  location  of  towns  in  earthquake  countries.  There 
are  towns  and  even  cities  built  on  <ir  close  by  fault  lines,  along  which 
movements  are  known  to  have  occurred,  and  where  it  is  practically 
certain  that  other  movements  will  take  place.  With  the  present 
knowledge  of  earthquake  cause  it  is  certainly  folly  to  tempt  fate  by 
rebuilding  on  a  fault  line  a  town  that  has  been  destroyed  b>*  an  earth- 
quake generate*!  through  movement  along  such  a  fault.  In  Italy 
some  village  sites  have  been  abandoned  by  government  order  since 
the  Messina  earthquake  of  1908.  * 


Seismographic  Records 

Movement  of  Earth  Waves.  —  The  establishment  of  stations  in 
which  seismographs  are  kept  in  various  i>arts  of  the  earth  is  adding 
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Mo,  J75.  —  Dwellings  (iisfjatol  (iuring  the  San  hr.iii..i'.ii>  carlb»iiiaWi- «ii  t  lO"  N-n  imiif: 
iulapted  to  standing  ibc  tihock  thtf  threc-»tory  hou»c  lurched  dT  iu  fuundiilioo,  while 
those  to  the  right  were  unbanned.     (Gilbert,  U.  S.  Geal.  Survey.) 

lions,  and  may  even  make  a  second  circuit,  travcUinR  with  a  velocity 
of  a  little  over  two  miles  a  second.  Other  waves  travel  through  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  61  miles  per  second,  wi  that  they  are  able  to  pass 
through  the  earth  along  one  of  its  diiimeters  in  about  20  minutes. 
From  their  rate  of  travel  and  the  uniformity  of  the  velocity  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  earth's  interior  is  of  somewhat  uniform  composition 
and  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  ripd  as  steel. 
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Tk  upward  motion  of  a  particle  in  an  earthquake  wave  may  be 
!«litrie  as  5  or  6  niillimelers,  or  less,  though  with  even  this  slight 
(nKition  chimneys  will  he  thrown  down. 

Location  of  Epicentra.  —  The    sefsm(tgra[)h    records    many    earth- 

lijuaief  that  would  otherwise  be  unknown,  such  as  those  occurring 

'1  ua-ietUed  regions  or  on  the  sea  floor.     It  records  the  intensity  and 

italion,  and  from  the  records  of  three  or  more  stations  it  is  possible 

I  determine  both  the  position  of  the  earthquake  and  the  time  of  its 

ncc     Thus  it  is  now  frequently  stated  that  a  vigorous  earth- 
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lT*i  —  Sfiwnognph  records  from  an  instrument  at  Calania,  llaly.  showing  the  n-corrls 
fli  Tibralion*  of  the  cAnh'»  crust  after  the  Yukutal  Buy  rarthquAkc  o(  iS<jg  and  the 
CUtfuniiA  unhnuxkr  ul  looA. 

occurred  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  perhaps  even  before  the 
has  been  notified  of  its  occurrence  by  telegraph. 

Distribution  of  Earthquakes 

Scores  of  Earthquakes  Daily.  —  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
30,000  earthquakes  every  year  that  are  recognizable  by  the  senses. 
Most  of  these  are  very  Ught,  and  only  a  few  are  of  the  first  order; 
but  every  year  there  arc  some  shcx'ks  *A  great  violence,  and  now  and 
thc»  one  of  these  occurs  in  a  settled  region  where  sufficient  rlestruc- 
tion  is  accomplished  to  attract  world-wide  attention.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  such  shocks  are  the  most  violent ;  for  their 
'ty  may  be  due  rather  to  the  accident  of  location  than  to  ex- 
■  tnal  \ngour.  Ever\'  year  great  earthquakes  pass  unheeded  by  all 
but  seismologists  because  they  happen  to  occur  where  no  human  life 
.could  be  lost. 
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The  Two  Belts  of  Earthquakes.  —  While  earthquakes  of  minor  in- 
tensity may  occur  in  any  place,  the  great  majority  of  recorded  shocks 
occur  in  two  well-defined  belts,  or  great  circle  zones.  A  few  areas 
of  frequent  earthquakes  lie  outside  these  belts,  and  occasional  great 
earthquakes  have  occurred  in  these  outside  areas.  These  facts  have 
long  been  recognized  in  a  general  way,  but  it  remained  for  Count  de 
Montessus  de  Ballore  to  give  it  numerical  proof  on  the  basis  of  the 
great  series  of  earthquake  records  that  have  been  accumulated.  He 
has  studied  and  tabulated  the  records  of  no  less  than  170,000  earth- 
quake shocks,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  studies  has  put  out  the  two 
maps  reprt>duced  here  as  Fig.  277.  From  these  maps  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  one  belt  of  abundant  earthquakes  encircling  the  Pacific,  and 
another  in  a  great  circle  appro.ximately  east  and  west  around  the 
earth,  through  the  Mediterranean,  southern  Asia,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Most  Shocks  within  these  Belts.  —  De  Montessus  finds  that  41.05 
IKir  cent  of  all  recorded  shocks  occur  in  the  circum-Pacific  belt,  while 
5.?-54  !«-*'■  cent  occur  in  the  other  belt.  Thus  04.59  P^^  ^*-'^^  "^  170,000 
earthquakes  studied  occurred  in  these  two  bells,  forming  but  a  small 
part  of  the  earth's  surface;  and 
only  5.4!  per  cent  occurred  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  earth.  Doubtless 
future  study  will  cause  some  mod- 
ification of  this  conclusion,  now 
that  seismographic  records  reveal 
to  us  the  location  at  submarine 
earthquakes  and  tell  us  of  earth- 
quakes in  uninhabited  parts  of 
the  lands.  For  exam]>le,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  future  map  will  a.ssign 
greater  seismicity  to  Alaska  than 
de  Montessus  has  given  it  on  the 
basis  of  existing  records;  and  seismic  regions  will  without  doubt  be 
added  in  the  oceanic  areas.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  future  maps 
will  bring  out  with  similar  cicaniess  the  two  great  earthquake  belts 
which  he  has  demonstrated ;  and  that  they  will  show  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth  to  be  relatively  immune  to  earthquakes  of  vigorous 
character. 

Relation  to  Mountain-making  and  VuJcanism.  —  The  reason  for 
these  two  belts  is  not  difficult  Lo  see.  These  arc  belts  in  which  moun- 
tains are  now  in  most  active  process  ctf  growth,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, diastrophism  is  giving  rise  to  those  movements  by  which  tec- 
tonic shocks  are  generated.  It  is  in  these  belts,  loo,  that  most  of 
the  active  volcanoes  of  the  world  lie,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  here  that 
the  volcanic  earthquakes  must  dexx'lop  in  greatest  numbers.  What 
causes  the  mountain  growth  and  the  location  of  volcanoes  in  these 
belts  is  a  far  more  difficult  question,  and  one  to  which  definite  answer 
3% 
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cannot  be  (fiven.     It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  in  earlier 
growing  mountains  and  volcanic  activity  were  distributed  along 
ferenl  belts;    for  instance,  when  mountains  rose  and  chains  of  \t 
canoes  existed  in  ea.'item  United  States,  in  England,  central  Fr 
and  northwestern  Germany.     Then  the  belts  of  greatest  earthqua 
intensity  were  doubtless  far  different  from  now. 

That  some  regions  are   relatively  immune  from  vngorous  cartl 
quakes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  diastrophism  and  \-ulcani5m  are  cit 
absent  or  only  moderately  active.     Minor  shixrks  may  rise  from  lo 
causes;  like  those  mentioned  in  discussing  earthquake  cause  (p.  40q]J 
and  if  diastrophism  is  still  in  progress  locally,  as  is  apparently  thei 
even  vigorous  shocks  may  occur  in  regions  outside  the  great 
<iuakc  Mts.     The  earthquake  belts  lie  in  regions  where,  for 
reason  as  yet  unknown,  earth  movements  are  concentrated  inte 
iively ;    but  some  movement,  less  intense  and  less  widespread, 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  crust,  and  there  occasional  slif: 
gives  rise  lo  earthquakes,  either  great  or  small. 


Earthquake  Periodicity 

The  Desirability  of  Predicting  Earthquakes.  —  It  is  a  matter 
high   importance   to  determine   whether   there   is   any   recognizablt 
jK'riodicily  of  earthquake  occurrence,  uixin  the  basis  of  which  it  roaji 
i)c  possible  to  make  predictions.     Up  to  the  present  time  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  such  periodicity;    but  there  are  signs  of i 
beginning  which  holds  out  promise  of  im|xirtimt  future  results,  no* 
that  a  large  Ixniy  of  students  are  working  upon  seismological  proble 
in  Jill  (Kirts  of  the  wurld. 

Possible  Relation  to  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Terrestrial  Tides. 
It  h.is  Int'o  suggested  that  there  is  a  relation  between  variations  i 
atmospheric  pressure  and  earth  shaking ;    and  it  seems  reasonab 
lo  Ixrlievc  that,  if  a  strain  has  Ix-en  applied  almost  to  the  >lippiit 
t>oinl,  change  in  the  weight  of  air  pressed  down  on  that  portion' 
the  crust  may  give  the  necessary  last  cause  for  the  movemenL    Va 
lions  in  attraction  upon  the  earth  occur  as  the  moon  and  sun  chanl 
in  relative  ixisilion.  as  is  well  known  from  the  phenomena  of  oceanK 
^idc^.     Such  \'ariations  may  gi\x  the  nccessaPk'  last  cause  for  slippiii? 
along  u  fault  plane  on   which  strain   Is  already  concentrated.    U 
43innot  be  said  that  either  of  these  causes  is  at  present  demonstratedj^ 
it  : :  re  a  careful  tabulation  of  a  large  mass  of  data  to  give  i 

\\\  -uin. 

Keiation  to  Shifting  of  the  Poles.  —  Within  recent  years  it  has  ] 
1'""  '  I  ''i  'I  'It'  fK)le  Ls  steadily  changing  |X)6ition  along  a  somewh 
i*  As  it  changes  there  is  necessarily  a  constant  ten- 

ivt  LI..  I  .nth  form  lo  change  in  adjustment  to  the  new  axis  of 
ItbUi;  <ind  a\  certain  points  in  the  cur\e  of  the  polar  i>aih  there 
ICh  It  L'hunge  that  there  may  well  be  sudden  applications  of 
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ure  on  parts  of  the  crust.  Millie  has  anmnuiced  his  belief  ihat  there 
is  a  well-defined  periodicity  of  earthtjuake  intensity  related  to  this 
I>olar  movement.  A  tabulation  of  the  earthquake  shoclw  of  Japan 
indicate  that  |xrriods  of  great  seismic  activity  recur  once  in  about 
II  years;  and  for  the  city  of  Kioto,  once  in  about  half  that  lime,  or 
6;  years. 

Theory  of  Alternation.  —  The  eminent  Japanese  seismologist, 
Omori,  has  worked  out  a  law,  first  applied  to  Japanese  and  Formosan 
earthquakes.  This  Is  that  the  stress  applied  along  one  of  the  great 
earthquake  belts,  on  finding  relief  by  an  earthquake  moven\ent,  will 
not  for  a  time  affect  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  when  next  the  stress 
finds  relief,  it  will  be  at  a  distant  point  along  the  belt.  Upon  the  basis 
of  this  law  he  made  the  prediction  shortly  after  the  California  earth- 
quake of  .\pril  1 8,  1906,  that  the  next  great  earthquake  in  that  belt 
would  occur  in  South  .\mcrica  south  of  the  equator.  Immediately  after 
this  prediclion  ".ame  the  great  Chilean  earth(juake  of  August  17,  1906. 

Relation  to  Vulcanism.  —There  arc  indications  that  there  is  sym- 
pathetic relationship  between  diastrophism  and  \Tdcanism,  and  that 
the  mobile  zone  of  {low;ige.is  a!Tet:twi  by  large,  general  causes,  which 
react  upon  the  rigid  zone  of  fracture.  The  laws  of  behaviour  of  this 
mobile  zone  are  not  yet  clear,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  in 
the  study  of  seismologj-  seems  to  lie  one  of  the  chief  hopes  for  their 
discovery  and  demtmstration.  When  these  laws  are  understofxl,  it 
may  be  possible  to  pretlict  the  times  and  places  of  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes and  thus  lead  to  great  saving  of  life.  Already  the  great  zones 
of  seismic  intensity  are  marked  out :  and  the  location  »-if  many  of 
the  earthquake  "  rifts."  or  fault  planes,  is  known.  If  the  time  when 
movements  are  likely  to  take  place  is  known,  and  if  the  premonitory 
signs  are  understood  and  recorded,  there  nectl  be  no  such  terrible 
disaster  as  the  wnrld  is  made  familiar  with  every  now  and  then. 

Elastic  Rebound  Theory.  —Careful  surveys  of  the  region  near 
San  Francisco  before  and  after  the  1906  earth(|uake  prove  that  for 
perhaps  a  centurv'  a  slow  northward  movement  had  been  taking  place 
under  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  a  strip  along  the  west  coast.  This 
set  up  a  shearing  strain  which  finally  became  so  great  that  faulting 
was  renewed  along  an  old  line  of  fracture.  The  two  sides  then  sprang 
back  into  positions  of  equilibrium,  the  rebound  being  distinguishable 
only  within  alxiut  A  miles  of  the  fault.  Upon  this  is  based  Reid's 
clastic  rebound  theory  of  earthtjuakes.     It  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

"  I.  The  fracture  of  the  rock,  which  causes  a  tectonic  earthquake, 
is  the  result  of  elastic  strains,  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  rock 
can  withstand,  produced  by  the  relative  displacements  of  neighboring 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  2.  These  relative  displacements  are 
not  produced  suddenly  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  but  attain  their 
maximum  amounts  gradually  during  a  more  or  less  long  peritid  of 
time.  3.  The  only  mass  movements  that  occur  at  the  time  ol  the 
earthquake  are  the  sudden  elastic  rebounds  of  the  sides  of  the  fracture 
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towards  positions  of  no-elastic  strain ;  and  these  movements  ex 
lo  distances  of  only  u  few  miles  from  the  fracture.     4.  The  eai 
quake  vibrations  originate  in  the  surface  of  fracture ;  the  surface  fro 
which  they  start  has  at  first  a  ver\'  small  area,  which  may  quicUv' 
become  very  large,  l>ut  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  velocity  of  con 
pressional  elastic  waves  in  the  rock.     5.  The  energy  liberated  at 
time  of  an  earthquake  was,  immediately  before  iJie  rupture,  in 
form  of  encrg\'  of  clastic  strain  of  the  rock. 

"  These  statenienls.  which  may  be  called  the  e/astu  nhounti  iktt 
of  tectonic  earthquakes,  do  not  broach  the  original  cause  of  carll] 
quakes,  which  lies  in  the  source  of  the  slow  movements  accumulalin 
the  elastic  energy,  but  merely  give  the  phhIus  operatuii  of  the  aix 
muialion  and  liberation  of  this  energ>'."  This  theory  offers  promise  ( 
earthquake  prediction. 

Specific  Instances 

The  Lisbon  Earthquake.  —  One  of  the  most  terrible  nf  recordo 
earthquakes  occurred  on  November  i.  1755,  at  Lisbon.  Portu^a 
A  noise  Ukt*  thunder  was  first  heanl,  then  came  a  violent  shock  whic 
threw  down  a  large  part  of  the  city.  The  sea  drew  away  from 
land,  then  rolle<l  in,  rising  50  feet  or  more  above  the  normal  le^'e 
In  less  than  six  minutes  60.000  people  perished.  A  large  numb 
of  ]Kx>ple  gathered  on  a  pier,  or  quay,  10  escape  the  danger  from  fa 
ing  buildings;  but  a  fissure  opened  beneath  it,  and  it  is  said  ibati 
sank  with  all  the  i>eoplc,  and  a  number  of  vessels  were  drawn  into  l' 
whirl]X)ol  and  Kink  out  of  sight.  The  depth  of  water  where  the  qu 
stood  is  said  to  have  been  600  feet.  The  great  water  wave  sfl 
over  the  neighlxiuring  ctiast ;  huge  avalanches  descended  from  the 
mountains;  and  the  shock  was  felt  as  far  away  as  Sweden,  North 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  Previous  earthquakes  occurred  in 
Lisbon  in  ijoo  and  1531. 

Soutfaem  Italy.  —  Earthquakes  occur  throughout  Italy,  some  tec- 
tonic in  character,  others  volcanic.  Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  town  of  Casamicciola  on  the 
volcanic  island  of  Ischia  in  1883.  Although  completely  destroying 
the  town,  and  much  life,  no  damage  was  done  in  the  city  of  Naples 
only  3i  miles  distant  —  showing  clearly  how  limited  is  the  area  of 
destruction  of  \oIcanic  shocks.  Earthquakes  are  common  before  and 
di::"  tn'  Wsuvius  and  Etna- 

>pn'afl  and  destntciive  are  the  Calabrian  earthquakes 
*•'  lie  shocks  have  occurred  on  nu 

fit-  A  of  16S8  destroyed  20.000  liv< 

"I  <7«\?t  J(2.ooo.  and  there  have  been  a  ser 
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ike  of  1008  in  which  100,000  lives 
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tribution  of  destructivtness  has  been  lUunK  lines  or  narrow  belLs, 
one  of  which  is  the  Strait  of  Messinti,  located  on  a  fault  line.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Messina  has  been  visited  by  a  scries 
of  violent  earthquakes,  the  last  of  which  so  completely  devastated 
the  dty.  U  is  a  region  in  which  crustal  movements  are  actively  in 
progress,  and  between  two  volcanic  areas.  There  is  indication  that 
there  is  relationship  between  volcanic  activity  and  diastrophic  move- 
ments in  this  locality.  * 

The  Calabrian  earthquake  of  lyS.ij,  which  received  careful  study, 
presented  f^onic  inlercsling  phenomena.  The  ground  cracked  open 
and  closed,  the  surface  heaved  in  great  undulations,  and  people  were 
nauseated  hy  the  motion.  Large  trees  swayed  so  that  their  tops 
touched  the  ground,  monuments  were  twisted  by  vorticose  motion, 
thousands  of  fissures  and  circular  pits  were  formed  on  the  surface, 
and  water  was  forceci  out  of  the  ground. 

Other  parts  of  Kurope  have  earthquakes  frequently,  including 
Spain,  England,  Germany,  and  the  Austrian  Alps  (Fig.  278).  Theru 
are  also  frcrjuent  severe  tarth(juakes  in  Asia  Minor. 

Indian  Earthquakes.  -  Thr(»ughoul  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  western  .Asia  ejrtliquukes  are  abundant  anti  often  of  great  vio- 
lence; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Asiatic  region  was  visited  by 
destructive  earthquakes  in  the  days  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  earth- 
quake belt  al.so  extends  through  northern  India.  There  was  a  great 
and  destructive  earthquake  in  the  Indus  valley  in  181Q.  the  shocks 
recurring  through  a  |>eriod  of  4  days.  A  great  tract  of  land  sank 
and  another  portion  rose.  In  a  few  hours  a  tract  of  2000  square  miles 
was  transformed  to  an  inland  sea,  and  an  area  50  miles  long,  and  in 
some  parts  16  miles  wide,  was  raised,  to  a  maximum  of  to  feet.  A  fort 
standing  on  the  submerged  area  sank  partly  beneath  the  water. 

.\  great  earthquake,  known  as  the  Assam  earthquake,  occurred  in 
India  in  June.  1897.  There  was  a  violent  initial  shuck,  and  in  15 
seconds  practically  all  the  destruction  was  accomplished,  while  the 
heavy  shock  had  all  passed  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  An  area  of 
150,000  square  miles  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  ground  was  ti.ssured, 
and  movements  occurred  along  fault  lines,  in  one  place  with  a  Ihrow 
of  35  feet.  One  fault  line  e.vlended  parallel  to  a  winding  stream  course. 
Where  it  crossed  the  stream  it  formed  small  ponds  in  some  places 
where  the  upthrowii  side  of  the  fault  caused  a  dam ;  elsewhere  where 
the  stream  fell  from  the  upthrow  to  the  downthrow  side  a  waterfall 
resulted  (Figs.  279,  2S0).  The  ground  was  heaved  and  moved,  and 
railway  tracks  were  twisted  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

.\nolher  earthquake,  known  as  the  Kangra  earthquake,  devastated 
a  great  extent  of  country  in  northern  India,  on  April  4,  1905,  de- 
stroying 20,000  lives.  It  spread  from  two  well-dellned  centres,  and 
was  felt  over  an  area  of  1,625,000  sc|uare  miles.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  visible  faulting  at  the  surface,  though  there  was  a  slight  up- 
ward bulging  of  the  surface  in  one  of  the  centres. 
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with.  Even  the  light  bambou  houses  were  thrown  down,  railroad 
bridges  were  broken  and  caused  to  collapse,  and  a  railway  track  was 
bent  into  a  sinuous,  serjjenline  course.  A  long  fault  line,  extending 
in  a  northwest-southeast  course,  was  traced  a  distance  of  40  miles  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  surface.  On  one  side  of  the  fault  the  surface 
sank  from  2  to  20  feet  (Fig.  282),  the  fault  Ifne  being  marked  sometimes 
by  a  cliff,  sometimes  by  a  cracked  and  fissurefl  dome.  There  was  also 
lateral  shifting  along  the  fault  line,  movement  occurring  in  a  northerly 
direction  on  the  average  from  3  to  6  feet,  and  in  one  place  12  feel. 


Fit"..   3S1 .  "  Buildirm  destroyed  by  urn;  uf  Ihe  Jap;iuesc  eatthqirnkts. 

Alaskan  Earthquakes.  —  The  earthquake  belt  of  Japan  swings 
along  the  Aleutian  chain  to  the  Alaskan  coast  region,  and  Ihroughout 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  coast  of  .Alaska  earthquakes  are  abundant, 
and  often  of  great  violence.  Oi;>nng  to  the  sparsely  settled  character 
of  this  region,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  earthquakes. 
The  single  exception  is  the  series  of  shocks  that  affected  the  St.  Elias 
region  in  Septeml>er,  1^99,  and  that,  originating  in  the  Yakutat  Bay 
region,  are  known  as  the  Yakutat  Bay  carthc|uakcs.  Although  no 
destruction  of  life  occurred,  and  almost  no  damage  was  done  to  prop- 
erty, these  are  to  be  reckone<l  among  the  most  notable  of  modern 
earthquakes.  They  were  of  such  strength  that  they  attracted  at- 
tention in  Europe  from  the  seismographic  records  alone,  and  the  place 
and  time  of  their  occurrence  were  determined  even  before  anything 
was  known  about  the  remarkable  phenomena  associated  with  them. 

During  these  earthquakes,  which  occurred  in  a  period  of  27  days, 
from  September  3  to  29,  there  were  four  or  five  that  were  world  shak- 


Fin.  9)ti-       Fault  rajulf  iltinnit  thcjapanew  «arthquiike  of  iSqi-     rMJIne  »ntl  : 

Kraphs  all  over  the  earth,  and  an  area  of  at  least  400,000  or  500J 
square  miles  was  sensibly  shaken,  and  perhui>s  i^  limes  that  area. 

As  alreiidy  staled  (p.  394),  the  neighbouring  shurelines  were  nolaf 
deformed  (Fig.  283),  in  one  place  being  uplifted  47  feel,  in  other  pla 
IxjJinK  depressed.    The  crust  wna  bnjken  and  moved  along  a  series  of  fa 
planes  and  the  mountain  blocks  lilted,  a  part  of  the  movement  of  tli 

growing  St.  EHas  Range.  Be- 
sides major  fault  lines  ihm- 
was  a  series  of  smaller  tis- 
sures  and  faults,  some  witli  ■» 
throw  of  over  3  feet.  Vwi 
quantities  of  snow,  ice,  ami 
rock  were  a\'alanched  i\ 
the  mountains,  and,  as  1 
suit  of  this  abrupt  accessii 
of  sui)ply  to  the  resen'oirs  uf 
the  glaciers,  a  wave  o( 
vancc  was  started  which 
ing  succeefling  year^  sw 
down  the  glacier*  and  ca 
notable  cJiange  ajid  adv 
in  ihe  ulader  emls. 
At  least  one  great  water  wa\'e  swept  through  \';ikuiat  Bav  and  ' 
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escape  from  death  was  man'cUous.  From  them  and  from  the  inhab- 
iUinU  of  the  native  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  we  have  the  only 
direct  knowledge  of  these  earthquakes  in  this  central  area ;  but  in- 
formation concerning  the  shaking  in  other  sections  has  been  obtained 
from  a  number  of  people.  Both  in  Vakutat  Bay  and  at  Muir  Glacier 
the  Nigorous  shaking  dislodged  huge  masses  from  the  tidal  glaciers. 

South    American    Earthquakes.  —  The    western    coast    of    South 
America  is  another  noted  seismic  area,  and  has  been  the  seal  of  repeated 
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Fig.  284.  —  pDtvst  dalroyed  by  earthquake  water  wave,  or  t^unAtni ;  and  tears  of 
ftvalonches  on  mountjiin  side,  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska.. 


shocks,  some  of  great  violence  and  destnictiveness.  In  Chile,  for  in- 
stance, a  great  earthquake  occurred  on  May  24,  17  51,  and  the  coast 
was  devastated  by  an  earthquake  water  wave  that  rolled  in  upon  it. 
A  violent  earthquake  occurred  in  Peni  on  October  38.  1746,  during 
which  Lima  Wiis  destroyed.  Nineteen  ships  were  sunk  in  the  harbour 
of  Callao,  and  most  of  the  4000  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  destroyed. 
In  1687,  5Q  years  earlier.  Callao  was  also  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake and  accompanying  water  wa\e.  Chile  was  visited  by  other 
destructive  shocks  in  1822,  1835,  and  1837.  During  the  earth- 
quake of  Fcbruar>'  20,  1835.  there  was  also  a  destructive  water  wave; 
and  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  805  miles  from  Chile  was  also  vio- 
lently shaken,  while  a  submarine  volcano  broke  forth  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  An  earthquake  in  Peru  and  Ecuador  in  1868  affected 
a  strip  of  country  2000  miles  long.  Since  then  there  have  been  other 
earthquakes  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  the  last  being 
the  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  1906. 


occurrence  of  the  water  waves  proves  that  at  least  a  pai 
the  movement  in  the  earthquake  occurred  beneath  the  sea.  It  is 
proljabie  that  there  is  subsidejice  of  the  sea  bottom  along  this  steeply 
rising  coast ;  and  uplifted  shorelines  prove  that  there  has  also  been 
recent  rising  of  the  land.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the 
belts  of  greatest  seismic  activity  are  on  or  in  close  association  with 
steep  slopes,  along  which  subsidence  is  apparently  in  progress  on  one 
side  and  uplift  on  the  other. 

West  Indian  Region.  —  Central  America,  northern  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies  fonn  another  region  of  frequent  earthquakes, 
some  on  the  land,  some  on  the  sea  6oor.  There  have  been  numerous 
severe  earthquakes  in  this  region,  some  of  them  e\idently  volcanic,  as  ^ 
in  Guatemala,  where  the  site  of  the  capital,  near  the  base  of  a  volcano, 
had  to  be  changed  because  of  the  frequency  of  destructive  earth- 
quakes. Others  are  of  tectonic  origin.  Such  was  probably  the  case 
in  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Caracas  in  1S12,  and  killed  10,000 
people  in  ab<jut  half  a  minute. 

Earthquakes  have  occurred  in  islands  and  the  surrounding  waters. 
Jamaica  has  suffered  especially  in  this  respect.  Up  to  1692  the  capital 
of  the  island,  Port  Royal,  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Jamaica  harbour, 
partly  on  a  low  rocky  i»oint,  partly  on  a  .sand  bar  connecting  the  rock 
with  the  main  island.  In  1692  a  violent  earthquake  Nosited  the  is- 
land, causing  the  land  to  rise  ant)  fall  *'  like  a  rolling  sea,"  landslides 
fell  from  the  neighlxiuring  mountains,  houses  were  thrown  down,  and 
fissures  ojH'ned  and  closed,  in  s*)mc  of  which  people  were  caught  and 
entombed.  The  i)art  of  Port  Royal  that  stood  on  the  sand  bar  slid 
into  the  water,  something  like  1000  acres  of  land  being  thus  engulfed, 
and  for  years  afterward  it  is  said  that  the  chimney  tops  of  the  houses 
could  be  seen  in  the  waters  of  the  harlx»ur. 

The  new  capital,  Kingston,  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
it  was  \'isite<I  by  an  earthquake  of  great  \igour  on  January  14,  1907. 
First  there  came  slight  preliminary  tremors,  then  in  about  ten  seconds 
a  shock  so  violent  that  persons  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  In  thirty- 
live  seconds  all  damage  by  the  shaking  had  been  accomplished,  but 
then  fires  broke  out  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city.  On  and 
near  the  site  of  the  former  Port  Royal  there  was  extensive  Subsidence, 
palm  trees  being  lowered  beneath  tlie  water.  The  depth  of  the  har- 
bour was  also  increased,  in  one  place  being  37  feet  deeper  than  before 
the  earthquake. 

Earthquakes  in  Eastern  United  States.  —  The  greater  ])art  of  the 
United  Slates  is  apparently  free  from  the  danger  of  violent  earth- 
quakes. Earth  tremors  and  minor  shocks  are  common,  and  in  some 
places  are  especially  frequent. as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut  (Fig.  385}.  There  have  also  been  some  shocks  of  con- 
siderable violence.  The  earliest  of  these  of  which  we  have  record 
occurred  on  Fcbruar>'  5, 1663,  and,  although  central  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley,  was  felt  also  in  New  England.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  shock 
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of  catastrophic  violence,  judg- 
ing from  ihe  accounts  of  it  kept 
by  the  Jesuit  priests. 

Three  shocks  of  considerable 
violence  occurred  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1O85,  1727,  and  1755, 
respectively.  The  second  af- 
fected the  region  nearNewbury- 
port,  Mass.,  and  is  reported  as 
having  consisted  of  a  series  of 
successive  shocks,  through  a 
period  of  four  years,  some  hun- 
dreds in  all,  and  some  of  them 
quite  xaolen t.  Cent emporary 
accounts  refer  to  accompany- 
ing strange  noises  described  by 
Shaler  as  follows :  "There came 
from  the  earth  a  wonderful 
thundering,  or  belluwng  noise, 
loud  enough  to  startle  people 
from  sleep,  even  when  they  had 
long  been  used  to  it.  Many  believed  that  it  was  the  Evil  One  him- 
self, raving  in  his  empire  be- 
neath the  earth,  and  threatening 
to  hurst  it  iLsunder  in  his  rage." 
Sounds  accompanying  earth- 
quakes, and  coming  from  under- 
ground sources,  are  reported  as 
occurring  in  association  with 
many  earthquakes. 

The  shock  of  1755  was  most 
violent  near  Boston,  and  is 
reported  to  have  l>een  strong 
enough  to  throw  fxxiple  from 
their  feet,  but  little  destruction 
was  accomplished  by  it. 

In  181 1 -181 2  there  occurred 
a  scries  of  violent  shocks  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  New 
Madrid  earthquake.  The  re- 
gion (Fig.  386)  now  embracing 
parts  of  northern  Arkansas, 
southern  Missouri,  and  western 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was 
sparsely  settled,  and,  therefore, 
little    destruction   was   accom- 
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FtO.  386.  —  Mapshowiiu  as  much  as  is  knowo 
of  the  mrea  affected  by  the  NcwMndridearih- 
qualieftin  181 1-181  j.and  <:omiitiriMjn  with  four 
Other  gmt  seismic  dicturbanccft  in  North 
America. 
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plished,  though  some  of  these  shocks  were  evidently  of  the  world-shak- 
ing order.  The  first  shock  occurred  on  the  night  of  December  i6, 
iSii.and  from  that  time  till  March  i6, 1812,  there  were  1874  recorded 
shocks,  of  which  eight  were  of  the  first  order  of  violence,  the  most  vio- 
lent being  Februarj-  7,  These  earthquakes  were  so  violent  that  they 
were  felt  throughout  eastern  United  States.  The  ground  opened  in 
long  fissures,  and  water  spouted  out  of  them  to  heights  as  great  as 
40  feet.  A  large  area  of  country  was  depressed,  and  is  still  called 
the  **  sunk  counlr>',"  while  lakes  still  exist  which  were  formed  at  the 
time  (p.  316),  with  trees  still  standing  in  them. 


--/. 


Fia  387.  —  Deslructjoa  of  buildings  iJuring  the  Chariestoa  earthquiike  in  18S6. 
(HiUm.U.  S.  G«oI.  Survej-,) 

Lesser  shocks  have  occurred  in  this  region  since,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  a  region  of  seismic  acti\*ity  in  the  midst  of  a  country  in 
the  main  exempt  from  the  danger  of  \noIent  earthquakes. 

The  last  notable  earthquake  to  a^ect  eastern  United  States  was 
central  near  Charleston,  S.C,  August  ji,  1886,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Charleston  earthquake.  Strange  noises  were  heard 
and  slight  tremors  were  felt  before  the  earthquake,  notably  on  August 
27  and  28.  Just  before  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  31st  a  rumbling 
sound  was  heard,  increasing  to  a  great  roar,  and  the  shaking  became 
violent.  There  was  a  second  violent  shock  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  a  number  of  after  shocks  of  lesser  violence. 

The  earthquake  spread  at  the  rale  of  about  150  miles  per  minute, 


Fill.  ;8H,  —  DiLMcram  ^huvi-inR  by  size  of  the 
black  tlots  the  frtrqucncy  of  ^rthijuakfii  in 
Caliromia.     iAe  M,itTilessus  dtr  Balbre.) 

lets  were  developed  in  the  area  of 
vigorous  shaking,  and  railway 
tracks  were  bent  and  buckled,  giving 
evidence  of  lateral  shifting. 

Although   a  violent  earthquake, 

and  one  that  affected  a  wide  area 

and  therefore  received  careful  study, 

the  Charleston  shock  |)robably  docs 

not  rank  among  the  most  violent. 

Some  damage  was  done  to  most  of 

the  large  buildings  in  the  city,  but 

few  were  destroyed  (Fig.  287),  and 

only  27  lives  were  lost.     One  of  the 

Fio.  lit).  —  Map  ftf  fault  Karpa  at  Owens  chief  kinds  of  damage  was  the  de- 

^•^oiJ'T'Hab^^'Xf'w.Diln"!  'truction  of  chimney.,  there  being 

son.)  about  14,000  of  these  thrown  down. 
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Earthquakes  in  Western  United  States.  —  The  country  from 
Rocky  Muunlaiiis  westward  to  the  Pacific  is  a  seismic  region,  thi 
throughout  most  of  it  no  really  destructive  earthquake  has  occi 
during  the  period  of  selllemenl.     There  are,  however,  fault  scarps 
which  indicate  recent  movement,  and  earthrjuakcs  in  almost  any 
of  the  region  need  not  be  unexpected. 

One  of  the  greatest  earthquakes  of  the  West  occurred  March 
1872,  in  Owens  Valley,  California.  Fault  scarps  were  developed  here 
(Fig.  289),  and  the  disturbance  of  the  surface  during  this  earthquake  is 
stii!  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  sparsely  settled  region  and  litllt 
destruction  was  therefore  accomplished,  though  it  doul'*'  [5 

among  the  great  ear!  1 

recent  limes.  The  Soiiora  wrUi- 
quake  of  1887  was  also  vm 
severe,  being  fell  over  an  aica 
of  500,000  square  miles  (fi^ 
286)  in  Mexico  and  souths 
em  United  States. 

The  Coast  Ranges  of  the 
cific  coast  have  been  the 
of  a  number  of  vigorous  earth- 
quake shocks  since  the  region 
was  settled,  and  there  arc  well 
recognixable  rift  vallf»)'s  and 
fault  scarps  along  which  mo\T- 
ment  has  recently  taken  place. 
In  this  region  the  section  of 
central  western  California,  ifl 
and  near  San  Francisco,  is  a 
centre  of  special  frequency  *>f 
earthquake  shaking.     Scores  oi 


¥Ki.  390.  —  FmiJt  lints  in  CAlifornia. 
lun.) 
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earthquakes  have  occurred  in  that  centre,  and  several  of  them  have 
been  of  destructive  violence,  the  last  one  being  that  of  April  18,  19^ 
(Figs.  288,  290). 

During  this  shock  there  was  horizontal  shifting  of  a  large  ni 
country  on  the  southwest  side  of  a  fault  plane,  the  movement 
generally  in  a  northeastward  direction,  and  var>nng  from  .^  to  aoftf 
At  one  point  there  was  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I 
cally  there  was  uplift  on  one  side,  hut  nowhere  more  than  4  fe< 
The  fault  line,  or  rift,  or  *'  earthquake  crack,"  or  fault  traos  wl 
followed  across  country  by  the  furrowing  of  the  surface,  the  dislocahfl 
of  the  roads,  breaking  of  water  pipes,  separating  of  fences,  and 
the  splitting  of  trees  beneath  which  it  passed  (Figs.  270,  2Q2). 

This  great  rift,  traced  for  about  400  miles,  has  been  the  seat  of  eaHle 
movements,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Glacial  Peno<!.  nnd  i»»  fou 
is  marked  by  a  succession  of  linear  valleys,  stii 
£ault  scarps,  and  narrow  bays.     r)ouhiIei;s  On  1 


II).-.  —  lIoriKuiitat  ■iiifling  u(  a  ruad  in  CaJUomi;i.     Before  the  iqo6  cvthQuaJtC  this 
road  waa  straijibt.    (SiucUitj  ^ 


recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster  in  mind.  The  destruction  of  San 
Francisco  by  earthquake  and  resulting  fire  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  human  disasters,  and  the  greatest  to  which  the  United  States 
has  been  subjected  as  a  result  of  the  terrible  natural  phenomenon 
earthquake  shaking  (Figs.  275,  295).  Fortunately  there  was 
earthquake  water  wave  in  connection  with  this  seismic  disturbanceri 
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KarthquaJces  below  Sea  Level.  —  It  is  a  well-known  fad  that  earth- 
quake? originate  on  the  ocean  floor  as  well  as  on  the  land.  The  occur- 
rence of  :*uch  shocks  is  somelLmcs  obser\'etl  on  shipboard ;  telefjraph 
CTiKle';  are  sometimes  snapped  apart  by  submarine  movements ;  and 
riiugraphic  records  of  ihe  present  day  have  located  many  such 
Antjther  proof  of  such  shocks  is  the  development  of  earth- 
mkt  icairr  zt'az'cs^  or  tsunanti,  sometimes  s[x)kcn  of  as  "  tidal  waves." 
Such  submarine  earthquakes  are  most  common  in  the  two  great  earth- 
'\\iikc  bejts,  and  especially  in  places  where  there  are  abrupt  changes 


Train  overt umcJ  (lurinR  the  Califomin  i-arthquakf  of  njo6. 
HiHil.  Survey.) 


((JilWrl.  U.  S. 


I  the  dojje  of  the  ocean  flo<5r,  along  which  fault  movements  are  evi- 
dently taking  place.     In  some  sections  of  the  sea  bottom  there  are 
r   vSrujit  sloi>es,  and  even  great  precipices,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
Hilc  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  there  are  submarine  cliffs  from 
U)   5000  f(«l  high.     The  c-able  between  /.ante  and  Crete  has 
^i   lime*  been   broken   by  movements  along  submarine   fault 
Ijlanes;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  sea  bottom  the  floor  is  so  uneven  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  lay  cables  on  it. 

Xatare  of  the  Water  Wave.  —  When  such  a  movement  lakes  place 
Uncalh  the  sea,  the  entire  lx>dy  of  water  above  is  lifted  or  lowered 
with  the  moving  cnLst.  Thus  a  broad,  l(»w  swell  is  formed,  affecting 
tht  ocean  from  lop  to  bottom.  It  is  so  low  that  its  passage  would  not 
1«  noticed,  unless  concentrated  by  movement  into  shallow  water. 
If  oriKinating  in  the  open  sea,  since  it  spreads  outward  in  all  directions 
from  the  centre,  it  may  be  dissipated  before  travelling  a  great  dis- 
Jioce;  but  if  it  starts  near  the  coa.st,  it  may  rise  in  height  {>n  passing 
y>lo  the  shoaling  water  near  shore,  and  rush  upon  the  land  as  a  great 
*nd  destructive  surge. 
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Large  Areas  Affected.  —  Although  such  destructive  inundations 
are  possible  only  on  coasts  near  the  centre  of  disturbance,  the  preat 
wave  may  sweep  completely  across  the  oceans,  and  cause  recoR- 
nizable  fluctuations  in  the  tide  gauges  on  the  opposite  shores.  The 
wave  generated  during  the  explosion  of  the  volcano  Krakatoa  in  1883, 
for  example,  was  measured  on  alt  the  tide  gauges  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans ;  and  the  water  wave  generated  during  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  1755  is  said  to  have  swept  alt  the  coasts  of  the  ci\nlized 
world.  Their  great  extent,  and  their  destructiveness  on  near-by 
coasts,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  differ  from  ordinary  waves  in 


Fig,  394. — The  Walrrte  yiashed  ashurc  duriru;  Ihc  Chilean  earthquake  of   18O8.     The 
surl  line  is  an  eighth  o(  a  mile  beyond  the  farther  ship, 

being  a  motion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  water  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, not  of  the  upper  layers  alone.  At  sea  they  will  pass  unnoticed 
because  so  low,  but  on  the  shallowing  coasts  the  great  body  of  water 
involved  causes  a  piling  up  of  the  water  as  the  more  slowly  moving 
tide  does  at  reijuUr  intervals. 

Damage  to  Life  and  Property.  —  Instances  of  such  waves  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages;  for  instance,  the  earthquake 
water  wave  that  devastatwl  Lisbon,  the  similar  waves  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  and  the  water  wave  that  swept  through  Vakutat 
Bay.  Such  waves  have  also  swept  portions  of  the  coast  of  Japan, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  During  the  inundation  of  a 
tsunami  on  the  coast  of  Japan  in  1896,  the  earthquake  water  wave 
10  to  50  feet  high  devastated  175  miles  of  coast,  wrecked  g.soo  houses, 
stranded  300  large  crafts,  and  crushed  or  carried  away  10,000  lishing 
boats,  and  killed  27,000  people.     A  water  wave  during  the  South 
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earthquake  of  1868  carried  a  United  States  warship  inland 
Ta  mile,  leaving  it  stranded  (Fig.  394).     By  such  waves  trees  and 

liildings  are  torn  loose  and  floated  about,  and  complete  devastation 
ows  in  the  wake  of  the  rushing  waters,  which  may  rise  50  to  100 

el  above  nornud  tide  level. 
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topographic  maps  showing  the  fault  trace  of  the  California  earthquake 
i  on  U-  S.  Geol.  Survey  quadrangles  and  on  special  contour  maps  by 
Matthes,  see  atlas  accompan>'ing  report  on  California  earthquake  of 
Publication  87,  Carnegie  Institution.  For  hachure  maps  of  fault  scarps 
ms  Valley  by  W.  D.  Johnson,  see  Hobbs'  Earthquakes,  and  his  paper 
ens  Valley  earthquake.  For  maps  showing  relations  of  topography  to 
j  folded  and  faulted  structures,  see  the  folios  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
)ographic  maps  of  fault  scarps  and  fault  block  mountains,  see  the  end  of 
;r  XV. 


expulsion  of  the  liquid  rock.  In  some  cases  the  expansion  of  the 
associated  Rases  blows  the  lava  into  bits  which  settle  around  the 
orifice  as  vokanic  ash,  pumice,  and  lava  blocks  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes.  These  are  usually  very  porous  because  of  the  expandoD 
of  the  included  gases. 

Lava  Flowing  out  of  Openings.  —  In  other  cases  the  liquid  rock 
Hows  out  more  (juictly  as  a  lava  flaw,  from  which  great  quantities  of 
steam  rise,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  a  porous  condition  is 
also  caused  by  the  expanding  of  the  gases  as  the  lava  cools. 
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I  In  recent  geological  periods  lava  rose  to  the  surface  through  cracks, 

fissures,  and  sj>rBad  over  the  surrounding  region  in  great  floods; 

it  at  present  this  condition  is  practically  unknown,  though  some  of 

be  modem  eruptions  of  Iceland  have  come  from  fissures,  or  from 

icrous  vents  along  fissures. 

I^va  Building  up  Cones.  —  The  surface  expressions  of  vulcanism 

to-day  are  mainly  those  of  eruption  from  restricted  yen  is,  which  we 

call  wUatioei.    These  volcanoes  are,  however,  often  along  lines,  as  if 

sodated  with  fissures,  from  only  portions  of  which  is  there  emission 

lav'a  at  present.     Very  often  in  a  chain  of  volcanoes  only  one  or  two 

"  an?  now  active,  and  in  some  cases  acti\'ity  is  apparently  at  an  end  in 

all  the  volcanoes  of  a  chain.     In  some  cases,  at  least,  it  seems  as  if  a 

ssuie  had  opened,  from  many  parts  of  which  lava  t)utflowed;    then, 

ffith  diminution  of  the  expelling  force,  eruption  was  coniined  to  a  few 

oints  along  the  fissures ;  and,  finally,  one  after  the  other  of  the  vents 

came  closed.     A  final  stage  in  volcanicity  is  the  escape  of  steam, 

sulphurous  and  other  gases,  and  hot  water. 

Lava  Underground.  —  Besides  the   form    of   vulcanism   which  is 

ssed  in  surface  outflow,  there  are  underground  manifestations 

importance,  the  nature  of  which  will  not  be  considered  for  the 

It. 

The  Volcanic  Products 

The  two  products  of  volcanic  eruption  arc  molten  rock  and  asso- 
"ateiJ  gases,  each  appearing  in  different  forms  according  to  conditions. 
The  Lava  Flow.  —  Where  the  lava  rises  in  sufficiently  liquid  condi- 
[»,  il  flows  away  from  the  vent,  as  molten  iron  would  flow.  At  first, 
He  hot,  it  cools  to  a  dull  red  glow,  then  to  a  rock  cither  black  or 
colour,  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  pasty  and  then  to  the  solid 
llate,  when  it  may  be  crj'stalline  or  glassy.  On  issuing  from  the 
Put,  the  temperature  may  be  2000°  F.  or  more;  but  by  radiation  and 
xmduction  it  rapidly  cools  as  il  flows  away  from  the  vent  and  spreads 
Hi;  but  it  may  be  months  and  even  years  before  a  lava  flow  becomes 
Kwnpletely  cold.  The  lava  may  be  siilid  enough  tu  walk  upon,  while 
;lowing  hot  within.  The  lava  crust  is  such  a  poor  conductor  that  it 
^THluires  a  very  long  period  for  it  to  completely  cool,  tor  example, 
the  lava  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1787  was  still  hot  and  steam- 
ing se\-en  years  later ;  steam  still  issued  from  the  flow  of  1858  when  ob- 
served by  Geikie  in  1870 ;  and  it  is  said  that  2 1  years  after  a  lava  flow 
issued  from  the  volcano  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  in  1759,  a  cigar  could  still 
tw  lighted  at  its  fissures,  and  it  was  still  steaming  44  years  after  the 
eruption. 

GftBes  from  Lava  Flows.  —  From  the  moment  the  lava  reaches  to  the 
surface  until  after  it  has  become  completely  solidified,  steam  and  other 
Rwes  rise  from  il ;  and  at  first  so  much  steam  may  rise  that  the  lava 
""jw  is  almost  completely  covered  by  an  overhanging  cloud.  While 
the  lava  is  liquid,  these  gases  may  escape  without  any  effect  on  the  lava, 
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though  there  may  be  minor  eruptions  from  the  surface  as  the  highly 
heated  gases  rapidly  escape,  or  where  the  lava  flows  over  snow,  or 
springs,  or  other  bodies  of  water.  When  it  becomes  pasty,  the  es- 
capinK  gases  may  form  cavities  which  do  not  dose,  giving  rise  to  po- 
rous, slagR\',  or  cinder-like  texture.  When  solid,  the  gases  cease  to 
escape,  excepting  from  the  crevices,  and  fissures,  some  of  which  open 
as  the  solidified  lava  cools  and  contracts. 

Paboehoe  and  Aa.  —  If  a  part  of  the  liquid  lava  cools  without 
further  movement  during  the  pasty  or  solidified  state,  it  will  assume 
a  smooth,  or  fairly  regularly  rounded  surface,  called,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  pahoehoe:  but  usually  there  is  subsequent  flow,  and  the  sur- 
face, therefore,  becomes  much  rougher.  Flow  during  the  pasty  state 
draws  the  partially  solidified  lava  out  in  the  form  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  term  ropy  structure,  the  surface  resembling  the  braided 
form  of  a  coarse  roi>e  or  coil  of  rope,  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  nearly 
solid  rock.  A  sol  id  crust  may  form  while  there  is  still  liquid  lava  below ; 
and  then,  if  motion  continues,  the  crust  may  be  fissured,  broken,  and 
splintered,  giving  rise  to  a  fieid  of  clinker-like  fragments.  Such  a 
rough  lava  surface  Ls  called  aa  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During  such 
a  stage  in  lava  flow  motion,  one  can  hear  the  blocks  break  and  grind 
together. 

Variations  in  Lavas.  —  There  are  many  differences  in  the  appearance 
of  a  recently  forme<l  lava  flow,  partly  for  the  reasons  stated,  partly 
because  the  lavas  vary  in  composition,  in  temperature,  and  in  the  slope 
over  which  they  flow.  Some  lavas  are  quite  viscous,  even  at  the  point 
of  emis.sion.  as  in  the  case  of  Vesu\*ius;  and  such  lavas  are  normally 
rough  and  clinkery.  Others  are  more  liquid,  like  the  Hawaiian  lavas, 
and  in  these  the  smoother  form  is  more  common,  while  the  lavas 
spread  out  in  a  thinner  sheet.  The  degree  of  liquidity  may  be  due 
either  to  difference  in  tcmiM:raturc  or  to  difTiTi-nce  in  composition. 
The  basic  lavas,  or  basalts,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  example, 
melt  at  a  lower  leraperalure  than  the  more  acid  lavas.  There  is  a 
diflerence  in  rate  of  flow  also  according  to  the  slope,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  liquid  body. 

Rapidity  of  Flow.  —  A  lava  flow  may  escape  from  the  crest  of  a 
volcano,  but  much  more  commonly  it  issues  from  one  or  more  fissures 
on  the  slopes  of  the  cone.  It  may  well  out  with  moderate  volume,  or 
it  may  spout  out  fountain-like,  especially  where  it  issues  from  the 
lower  flanks  of  a  volcano  and  is,  therefore,  under  hydrostatic  pressure 
from  the  column  standing  in  the  volcanic  vent.  For  instance,  in  the 
eruption  of  Mauna  Loa  in  1852,  a  fountain  of  lava  looo  feet  broad  rose 
to  a  height  of  200  to  700  feet.  At  the  same  time  vast  volumes  of 
steam  escajw  and  condense  in  a  heavy  cloud  over  the  white-hot  la\'a. 
At  first  the  lava  flows  down  the  slopes  rapidly,  spreading  as  it  goes, 
naturally  seeking  the  lowest  points,  and,  therefore,  entering  any 
valleys  that  may  lie  in  its  course.  It  is  reported  that  it  may  flow  as 
fast  as  a  mile  a  minute,  though  the  rate  is  ordinarily  less  rapid,  mo\  ing 
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'  the  point  of  outflow  from  ten  to  fifteen  miJes  an  hour.    A  lava 

w  from  Etna  in  September,  191 1,  moved  as  a  stream  1500  to  1800 

t  wde.  35  to  45  feet  high  at  the  front,  advancing  i  of  a  mile  an  hour, 

i  slower  ratesarc  the  njle,  the  lava  at  Teneriffc  in  the  Canary  Islands 

1 1909  flowing  only  50  or  60  feet  an  hour  on  a  10**  slope. 

[Cooling  of  Lava  Flows.  — As  a  crust  forms  on  the  lava,  its  rate  of 

diminishes,  and  finally  the  forward  motion  of  the  end  may  be 

St  imperceptible.     The  advancing  end  is  apparently  a  broken 

of  lava  blocks,  slowly  pushing  forward  with  an  accompanying 

nd  of  rupturing  and  grinding  of  the  solid  mass  urged  forward  by  the 

derflow  of  the  liquid  lava.     If  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  slope, 

r  if  for  any  other  reason  the  front  is  ruptured,  the  liquid  lava  may  rush 

lorth  with  rapid  flow  from  beneath  the  pile  of  broken  fragments, 

in-cnrheiming  all  in  its  path.     This  outrush  of  lava  sometimes  leaves 

taverns  beneath  a  solidified  roof,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  they 

are  at  times  omameuttxl  with  lava  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 

Size  of  Flows.  —  Lava  flows  commonly  extend  only  part  way  down 

ie  slopes  of  volcanoes,  though  now  and  then  they  flow  out  to  the  sur- 

unding  land.     Some  of  the  large  lava  flows  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

:  jO  or  40  miles  long,  ajid  two  or  three  miles  broad.     Dana  estimates 

31  the  flow  of  1852  from  Mauna  Loa  may  have  contained  as  much 

as  io.50o,o<X),ooo  cubic  feet  of  lava,  assuming  its  average  width  to 

heOooo  feet  and  its  average  depth  20  feet.     Daly  states  that  Mauna 

Ua  emitted  455  million  cubic  metres  in  1855;    that  the  lava  from 

Sbptar  J6kull  in  Iceland  in  178^^  amounted  to  12,360,000,000  cubic 

metres;   and  that  Etna  sent  out  gSo  million  cubic  metres  in  1669, 

or  y.6o8, 160.000  cubic  feet. 

Effects  of  Flows.  —  The  lava  flow  overwhelms  everything  in  its 
[Hth,  and  leaves  a  train  of  destrurtinn,  blotting  out  not  only  plants 
^nd  human  structures,  but  even  completely  changing  the  topography. 
There  are  few  more  desolate  scenes  than  that  of  a  recently  formed  lava 
fo*';  and  it  is  many  years  before  a  new  soil  can  form  on  its  surface 
aadv^etation  once  more  occupy  it.  This  varies  with  the  lava,  some 
of  the  streams  from  Vesuvius  being  occupied  in  less  than  a  century ; 
otliCTs,  as  in  Sicily,  remain  barren  for  centuries.  Where  the  flow  ends, 
lufflever,  trees  may  still  stand,  for  the  heated  lava  is  buried  beneath 
Iht:  solidified  crust,  and  the  vegetation  is  not  injured  unless  the  end 
•>!  the  flow  o\erturns  and  overrides  it.  Even  islands  of  trees  and  vine- 
yards may  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  lava  flow  that  has  surrounded 
^.  Lavas  have  even  flowed  over  snow  fields  and  ice,  without 
Idling  them.  On  the  slopes  of  Etna,  for  example,  there  is  a  mass  of 
kW,  originally  a  snow  bank,  which  was  buried  by  a  lava  flow  over  a 
Hitury  ago.  At  other  times  the  lava  melts  the  snow,  causing  great 
and,  by  the  steam  thus  caused,  eruption  occurs  within  the 
itself.  Small  cones  are  thus  sometimes  formed  on  the  surface 
'  '^'■'a  flows  where  the  liquid  rock  flowed  over  and  evaporated  snow 
'*4ler.    In  a  few  minutes  a  lava  flow  may  blot  out  a  valley,  and  bury 
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it  beneath  hundreds  of  feet  of  rock.  By  entering  the  sea,  the  lava  may 
notably  extend  the  land  area,  as  in  1868,  when  a  half  mile  was  added 
to  a  portion  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  in  1906  when  a  lava  flow  from 
the  island  of  Savaii  poured  into  the  sea  for  several  weeks,  extending 
the  coast  (Fig.  296).  The  lava  streams  often  form  dams  across  valleys 
in  which  lakes  gather;   and  they  at  times  force  streams  to  outflow 
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Flo.  ao6.  —  Lava  flow  entering  ihc  sea  id  Savui.     (After  Sapper.) 

across  low  portions  of  their  valley  wall,  thus  dividing  their  courses,  or 
even  inverting  their  flow  by  turning  them  so  that  they  outflow  across 
former  divides. 

Fragmental  Products.  —  Even  as  lava  is  flowing,  the  explosive 
action  of  included  water  frequently  throws  fragments  into  the  air " 
and  even  builds  .small  cones  of  such  ejecta  on  the  surface  of  the  lava 
flow.  Similarly,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale,  lava  fragments  are 
hurled  from  the  volcanic  vents,  and  as  they  rise  the  expansion  of  the 
included  water  renders  the  lava  porous,  forming  volcanic  ash.  Al- 
though the  name  ash  is  used,  it  is  not  to  be  implied  that  combustion 
has  taken  place,  as  in  the  ash  from  coal.  It  is  often  as  porous  as  a 
sponge,  and  so  light  that  it  will  float,  as  the  pumke  does. 

These  fragments  are  of  all  sizes,  from  bits  the  size  of  dust  to  huge 
stones,  tons  in  weight.  They  may  rise  only  a  few  feet  or  scores  of 
feet,  and  fall  back  into  the  vent ;  or  they  may  rise  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air,  the  largest  falling  near  the  vent,  while  smaller  fragments 
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may  be  drifted  in  the  air  currents  for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles 
before  settling  to  the  earth. 

Bombs  and  Ash  in  the  Air.  —  The  explosive  action  of  the  included 
gases  in  molten  lava?  must  be  very  great,  for  the  temperature  is  far 
above773°F.f  the cri/iVa/ point  of  water,  that  is,  above  the  temperature 
at  which  water  is  always  a  gas.  no  matter  what  the  pressure  may  be. 
It  is  sufficient  to  carry  ash  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  air, 
and  to  hurl  huge  stones  several  miles.  It  is  reported,  for  example, 
that  a  block  weighing  200  tons  was  hurled  a  distance  of  g  miles  from 
the  vent  during  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  Cotopaxi  in  Ecuador. 
As  the  gases  expand,  while  the  fragments  cool,  they  are  not  merely 
rendered  porous,  but  are  blown  into  bits.  Fragments  of  volcanic  dust 
that  were  collected  65  miles  from  Cotopaxi,  whence  they  came,  were 
found  to  be  so  small  that  from  4000  to  25,000  were  required  to  weigh 
a  grain.  Such  dust  will  float  for  a  long  time  in  the  air,  and  it  enters 
almost  any  ca\ity,  no  matter  how  small,  sifting  under  windows,  even 
entering  into  the  interior  of  watches. 

So  great  a  quantity  of  ash  and  dust  rises  from  a  violent  volcanic 
eruption  that  it  completely  obscures  the  sun  for  miles  around.  During 
the  eruption  of  Coseguina  in  Nicaragua,  in  1835,  for  example,  darkness 
prevailed  throughout  a  radius  of  35  miles  from  the  vent.  Near  the 
volcano  there  was  a  fall  of  ash  which  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  10  feel,  while  volcanic  dust  fell  four  days  later  in  Jamaica  700 
miles  distant.  How  great  a  quantity  is  expelled  during  a  violent  erup- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  the  following  estimates;  the  ash  erupted 
in  1880  from  Cotopaxi  is  estimated  to  have  been  fully  2,000,000  tons ; 
nearly  5  cubic  miles  of  a.sh  fell  during  the  eruption  at  Katmai,  Alaska, 
in  191 2 ;  between  28  and  50  cubic  miles  of  volcanic  material  is  esti- 
mated to  have  come  from  the  volcano  Tomboro  on  the  i.sland  of 
Sumbawa  near  Java  in  1815,  or  an  amount  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  mountains  the  size  of  Vesu\'ius. 

Variations  in  Fragmental  Material.  —  There  is  much  difference 
in  the  matter  uf  ex|>ulsion  of  volcanic  fragments,  according  to  the  as- 
sociated conditions.  In  a  very  liquid  lava  the  gases  rise  and  escape 
with  little  commotion,  though  now  and  then  great  bubbles  may  rise 
and  throw  up  fragments  of  the  lava.  This  result  is  quite  certain  to 
follow  when  the  surface  of  the  lava  column  cools  to  a  pasty  state, 
or  when  it  becomes  frozen  over  with  a  solid  crust.  In  the  Hawaiian 
volcanoes,  for  instance,  clots  of  lava  are  thrown  out,  and.  falling  back 
around  the  vent,  build  small,  steep-sided  cones,  to  the  sides  of  which 
the  still  phistic  lava  lumps  cling  as  they  fall. 

Lapilli  and  Bombs.  —  Even  in  normally  viscous  lavas  there  is 
boiling  and  escape  of  steam  bubbles  from  the  surface  of  the  lava 
column,  but  the  explosive  force  of  the  included  gases  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  liquid  lavas.  Consequently,  the  lava  is  tossed  higher 
in  tile  air,  and  the  fragments  are  more  porous.  In  Vesuvius,  for  ex- 
ample, pieces  of  slag,  lapilli,  and  volcanic  bombs  are  thrown  up,  even 
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during  stages  of  comparative  quiet ;  and  ihcy  often  fall  lo  one  sidC| 
the  vent  so  that  one  docs  not  venture  near  it.  The  InpHli  ;ire 
fragments,  as  Urge  as  a  pea  or  a  nut,  often  rounded,  but  sxmetin 
angular  and  usually  porous.  The  term  slag  applies  to  porou.*  frag- 
ments of  various  si/x^  and  shapes,  resembling  furnace  slag  or  > 
Volcanic  bombs  are  rounded,  elliptical,  or  pear-shaped  masses,  >. 
in  size  from  a  few  inches  in  diameter  lo  several  feet,  and  usually  simit^ 
what  cellular  inside.  They  were  eWdently  hurled  out  while  still  in 
an  unsolidified  state,  and  gained  their  rounded  form  while  whlrliiif; 
through  the  air  and  forming  their  solid  cnisl.  Sometimes  they  arc 
llattened  on  one  side,  esidently  by  impact  when  they  struck  the 
ground  before  being  quite  solid;  at  other  times  they  have  been  broken 
by  falling.  Very  often  thc>"  are  cracked  by  fissures  and  planes  de- 
veloped by  contraction  during  cooling. 

Volcanic  Ash  and  Tuff.  —  If  a  crust  forms  on  the  upper  portion  of 
a  lava  column,  the  rise  of  the  included  gases  may  be  so  checked  ihit 
a  great  strain  is  applied,  which  ultimately  may  blow  out  the  consoli- 
dated lava  and  even  blow  away  a  part  of  the  cone.  It  is  at  such  lime* 
that  the  most  violeyt  eruptions  take  place,  and  the  imprisoned  gaH-Sr 
rapidly  expanding,  throw  the  lava  high  in  the  air.  As  already  stalwli 
these  gases  disrupt  the  lava  into  bits  of  ash,  sand,  and  dust,  the  , 
coarsest  of  which  fall  back  near  the  vent,  while  the  finer  particles 
drift  far  and  wide. 

The  volcanic  fragments  that  settle  on  and  near  volcanoes  make 
de]3osils  of  various  kinds  from  the  coarse-textured  lapilli,  bombSf 
and  slag  to  deposits  of  volcanic  sand,  ash,  and  dust.  The  latter  stwne- 
timcs  forms  extensive  beds  near  volcanoes,  known  as  volcanic  /»/■ 
Scattered  through  the  de[iosils  near  the  vent  are  oftentimes  found 
fragmenLs  of  non-volcanic  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  schist,  ftc. 
evidently  torn  off  by  the  ascending  lava  in  its  passage  throufih  the 
strata  underlying  the  volcano  in  the  early  stages  of  its  formation. 

Volcanic  Gases.  —  The  vast  quantities  of  steam  which  rise  from  vol- 
canoes, as  well  as  other  phenomena  associated  with  eruption,  pro\t« 
conclusively  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  included  gases,  cNidenllv 
dissolved  in  the  molten  magma,  and  consequently  having  the  sam^ 
temperature  as  the  lava,  .\mong  these  gases  arc  the  elements  ">' 
water,  —  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  —  at  a  temperature  far  above  iH* 
critical  point  of  water  (773°  F.),  Just  what  hapi>ens  in  the  process 
of  escape  is  unknown ;  but  water  vapour  rises  from  lava  flows,  it^^ 
the  lava  column  in  the  vent,  from  the  ash  eruptions^  and  from  cwdi-** 
and  crevices  in  the  volcanic  cone.  During  great  eruptions  prodigy 
ious  quantities  of  steam  rush  out  and  form  a  great  cloud,  thousaiifi^ 
of  feet  high,  above  the  vent.  It  is  estimated  that  during  an  erup' 
tion  at  Etna  enough  vapour  escaped  in  a  period  of  100  days  to  fon" 
46.'.cx>o,ooo  gallons  of  water. 

Rain  following  Eruptions.  —  Condensing  as  it  rises,  the  vapour  forn^ 
clouds  and  rain,  and,  therefore,  much  waterfalls  back  upon  t       "^ 
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cuDo.  There  are  copious  rains,  and  thunder  and  UghininK  develop 
in  the  steam  cloud,  so  that  great  volumes  of  water  rush  down  the 
slopes,  often  causing  great  destruction  in  their  path.  These  floods 
are  sometimes  augmented  by  the  melting  of  snows  or  by  the  emptying 
of  lakes. 

Poisonous  Gases.  —  Many  other  gases  arise  from  volcanoes,  in- 
cluding hydrochloric  acid  vapour,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  exist  uncombined  in  the  lava,  and  that  they  unite  on  escape, 
giving  rise  to  the  explosions  and  to  the  great  volume  of  steam  that  rises 
from  the  vents.  Long  after  volcanic  activity  ceases,  steam  continues 
to  rise  from  and  near  the  vents,  and  carbon  dioxide  issues  even  after 
the  steam  ceases.  Thus  in  the  volcanic  Eifel  district  of  western  Ger- 
many, long  since  extinct,  carbon  dioxide  issues  from  a  multitude  of 
points,  and  many  of  the  numerous  acid  springs  there  are  due  to  this 
gas.  Many  medicinal  and  hot  springs  are  due  to  the  volcanic  condi- 
tions, and  may  be  interpreted  as  the  last  stages  of  expiring  volcanic 
acti\'ity.  Geysers  are  evidently  the  product  of  one  stage  in  the  dj^ng 
out  of  vulcanism. 

In  some  places  so  much  carbon  dioxide  escaf)es  from  the  earth  that 
the  air  is  locally  charged  with  it,  and  animals  may  be  suffocated  by  it. 
It  is  said  that  in  former  days  birds  flying  over  Lake  .\vernus,  in  a  small 
crater  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were  often  suffocated  by  the  noxious 
vapours ;  but  this  is  not  true  to-day.  In  a  small  valley  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  however,  bears  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  that  issues  from  the  ground;  tigers  and  deer  are  killed  in  the 
"  Valley  of  Death  '*  in  Java,  a  deep  hollow  from  which  great  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide  escape;  and  insects,  birds,  and  mice  are  sometimes 
killed  near  the  orifice  whence  carbon  dioxide  escapes  along  the  shores 
of  Laachen  See,  a  lake  in  one  of  the  extinct  craters  of  the  Eifel. 

Mud  Flows.  — The  rains  that  fall  upon  the  volcanoes,  finding  loose 
ash  freshly  fallen  on  the  steep  slopes,  wash  it  down  in  such  quantities 
as  often  to  form  great  flows  of  liquid  mud,  called  mudjlows  or  mud  lavas. 
These  are  m;isses  of  pasty  mud,  sufficiently  liquid  t*>  flow,  yet  not  stiff 
enough  to  stand  upon.  They  move  with  a  velocity  varying  with  the 
liquidity  and  the  slope,  and  may  cause  even  more  destruction  than 
lava  itself.  Ever\*lhing  in  the  path  of  such  a  mud  flow  is  enveloped 
and  overwhelmed,  as  was  the  case  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  year  79  when  a  mud  flow  swept  over  Herculaneum,  quickly 
covering  and  entering  the  houses,  and  sealing  them  effectively  in  a 
ma.ss  of  mud  which  has  since  solidified.  Similar  mud  flows  descended 
the  flanks  of  La  Soufritre  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  during  the 
eruptions  of  1902,  and  they  were  steaming  hot,  probably  partly 
because  of  the  heated  rains,  partly  because  of  the  hot  ashes  upon 
which  they  fell.  From  their  surface  jets  of  steam  arose,  and  even 
minor  eruptions  occurred,  erecting  small  cones  on  the  surface  of  the 
mud  flows. 
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Thk  Volcanic  Cone 

The  Building  of  Volcanic  Cones.  —  A  single  eruption  from  aa 
orifice  builds  up  a  mound -shaped  deposit,  or  a  cone,  around  the  vent; 
and  successive  eruptions  may  so  add  to  the  cone  as  tu  make  il  a  inuun- , 
tain  of  large  size.  Thus  Vesuvius  is  3880  feet  high  (PI.  VI 
Etna  is  10,870  feet ;  and  Mauna  Loa  is  13,675,  or,  reckoned  froml 
base  beneath  the  sea,  fully  .^0,500  feet  high.  So  far  as  is  known  1 
volcanoes  are  composed  entirely  of  lava  or  fragmenlal  prodil 
poured  forth  from  within  the  earth  during  successive  eruptions  1 
have  occurred  during  an  unknown  number  of  preceding  ccnt^ 
There  is,  therefore,  a  vast  amount  of  molten  rock  extruded  fn 
within  the  earth,  even  in  a  single  volcano;  and  since  great  quantid 
have  drifted  away  in  the  form  of  ash  and  dust,  there  is  even  more  ih 
the  volcanic  cone  alone  would  indicate. 

Lava  Cones  and  Ash  Cones.  —  The  volcanic  cone  varies  greatlyl 
shape  as  well  as  in  size,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  for  variation  s 
the  condition  in  which  the  molten  rock  is  expelled.     If  the  lava  fkiws 
forth  in  streams,  practically  all  that  comes  out  remains  near  the  vco 
and,  therefore,  contributes  toward  the  growth  of  the  cone;   but, I 
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Pig.  207-  —  Caotnsted  profiles  til  a  broad  lava  cone  lilw  one  of  liw  Hawatiitn  vokanosl 
a  ftccp  aab  owe  like  Vesuvius. 


it  is  blown  out  in  fragments,  much  may  settle  at  a  distance  from 
vent.  A  lava  cone  is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  larger  than  an  ash  focf 
having  an  equal  numher  of  eruptions.  The  lava  cone  will,  however, 
l>e  less  steep  than  the  ash  cone  (Fig.  207) ;  for  while  the  ash  setilff 
and  tends  to  assume  the  angle  of  slope  of  loose  materials  in  the  air, 
the  lava  tends  to  flow  away  from  the  vent.  Lava  will  congeal  on 
any  slope,  up  to  the  vertical ;  but  it  is  able  to  flow  over  the  mo^t 
gentle  of  slo|>es.  Some  of  the  liquid  lavas  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
for  ejtample,  have  flowed  down  slopes  of  less  than  1°. 

Ash  cones  often  have  a  slope  of  from  ,^o°  to  40".  but  of  course  denuda- 
!ion  isalwaj's  at  work  removing  fragments  from  higher  to  lower  points. 
and  thus  tending  to  tlatten  the  slopes.  Lava  cones  have  a  much  more 
gentle  slope;  that  of  Mauna  Loa,  for  example,  having  an  average 
slope  of  only  6**.  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  less  striking  mountain  than 
many  a  smaller,  steeper  cone.  An  additional  reason  for  the  broad 
and  gently  sloping  la\*a  cones  is  the  fact  that  the  eruptions  commonly 
come  from  the  flanks  of  the  cone.  and.  therefore,  can  flow  farther  out 
than  if  they  came  from  the  summit  of  the  cone.  Most  active  volcanoes 
erupt  Ixnh  lava  and  ash,  sometimes  both  together,  sometimes  one  of 
the  i>ihcr.  Such  cones  bfivc  slopes  intermediate  between  the 
»ud  Ash  types. 
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The  Crater.  —  The  crest  of  the  volcanic  cone  is  usually  truncated, 
and  in  it  is  .sunk  a  pit,  or  crater,  whose  diameter  varies  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile  or  more.  Some  very  large  craters,  like  that  of 
Mauna  Loa,  which  h  about  Sooo  feet  in  diameter,  arc  called  calderas. 
Both  the  form  and  depth  of  the  craters  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
slate  of  eruption :  that  of  Vesuvius,  for  example,  was  several  times 
larger  after  the  eruption  of  iqo6  than  before  it.  The  inner  slope  is 
commonly  precipitous;  and  from  its  porous  and  rifted  walls  steam 
wd  other  gases  issue,  while  still  greater  volumes  issue  from  the  crater 
bottom. 

Conditions  within  Craters.  —  During  stages  of  inactivity,  or  after 
eruption  is  at  an  end,  the  crater  bottom  is  covered  over  with  solidified 
Uva,  fallen  blocks,  and  scoria:,  through  which,  here  and  there,  small 
fumaToles  of  steam  arose.  This  was  the  condition  of  Vesuvius  when 
the  author  saw  it  in  March,  1910;  but  during  a  visit  seven  years 
«r!i(*r  the  crater  bottom  was  in  a  far  different  slate.  Vast  quantilies 
o(  steam,  sulphurous  and  other  gases  were  pouring  out,  a  fiery  glow 
wi.^\i<.ible  through  the  steam  cloud,  and,  now  and  then,  it  was  lighted 
by  the  bursting  forth  of  the  imprisoned  gases.  Immediately  followed 
(letonations  which  shook  the  crater  edge,  the  volume  of  steam  in- 
cTKLsed.and  masseaof  lava,  some  of  them  of  large  size  and  still  glowing, 
"ere  hurled  above  the  crater  edge. 

Several  descents  have  Ijeen  made  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
(fl  V'll),  notably  by  Cappello  in  igii,  by  Malladra  in  1912,  and  by 
Slorz  in  iqi^.  Times  of  inactivity  were  chosen,  but  the  dangers 
seem  to  have  been  less  from  poisonous  gases  than  tlie  falling  of 
stones  from  the  cooling  and  rapidly  disintegrating  crater  walls. 
Temperatures  of  200°  F.  were  recorded  in  the  air  at  the  bottom  of 
'he  cniter,  which  was  984  feet  deep  in  1912.  .\  thermometer 
bwered  200  feet  into  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  recorded 
a  temperature  of  ii7o°F.  in  Deceml>cr,  iQi^v 

Volcanic  Eruptions.  — This  circular  pit  is  the  opening  of  a  vent, 
filled  with  molten  rock  forced  upward  from  a  reservoir  at  an  unknown 
distance  beneath  the  surface.  Now  and  then  the  volcanic  forces 
^ther  energy  enough  to  propel  the  lava  high  in  the  air,  and  a  destruc- 
tive rain  of  ash,  scoriae,  slag,  and  bombs  fails  ujion  the  slopes  of  the 
COM;  at  the  same  time  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  rising  lava  and 
its  included  gases  rends  open  the  side  of  the  cone,  and  lava  (lows  out 
Ifattugh  one  or  more  fissures.     The  volcano  is  in  eruption. 

In  a  few  days  the  actlxnty  may  cease,  or  eruption  after  eruptioQ 
inay  occur  through  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  before  there  is  suffi- 
cient relief  to  permit  a  period  of  quiet.  After  each  eruption  of  this 
kind  the  mountain  slopes  are  coated  with  freshly  fallen  fragments, 
is  snow  covers  a  land  surface,  and  soon  stream  work  i>egins  its 
ti^t  of  removing  it,  gullj^ng  the  surface  and  bearing  the  loose 
fragments  to  lower  levels,  To  prevent  this,  and  to  protect  vine- 
jard&OD  the  lower  levels  of  Vesuvius  from  inundation  of  debris  thus 
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washed   down,  extensive  retaining  walls  have  been  buUt  since] 
igo6  eruption. 

Parasitic  Cones.  —  Where  the  lava  outflowed,  the  side  of  the  i 
is  scarred  by  a  great  black  track  of  utter  desolation,  and  at  the  [ 
of  outflow  there  is,  perhaps,  a  small  cone  built  up.     Such  second 
cones  on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano  are  called  parasitic  cones,  of  wlj 
there  are  200  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  some  of  them  700  feet  high. 

Slopes  of  Volcanoes.  —  Besides  these  features  there  are  on 
slopes  of  volcanoes,  as  on  all  land  forms,  the  excavations  made] 
running  water.     In  an  active  volcano,  however,  this  denudatiuiT 
frequently  interfered  with,  and  the  valleys  often  completely  bloli 
out  by  the  falling  ash,  or  by  mud  flows,  or  by  lava  flows,  which 
mally  enter  the  valleys  as  they  ])our  down  the  slope. 

Destruction  of  Volcanic  Cones  from  Within.  —  It  Is  by  such 
cesses  that  the  volcanic  cone  usually  grows;  but  it  is  sometimes  ^ 
jected  to  conditions  which  interfere  wit  h  the  development  of  the  nor 
symmetrical  cone.  In  some  cases,  the  withdrawal  of  the  lava  frt 
beneath  the  cone  permits  collapse,  and  a  truncated  cone  is  produ 
with  a  huge  caldcra,  like  that  of  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon.  In  od 
cases,  after  a  period  of  inactivity,  a  great  explosion  occurs,  nb 
blows  away  the  top  of  the  cone,  also  causing  a  huge  catd 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Krakatoa  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  blofl 
away  one  side  of  the  cone  and  leaving  the  other  part  standilj 
Subsequent  eruptions  may  build  a  new  cone  in  the  caldera,  or  on! 
site  of  the  wrecked  cone,  and  partially  repair  the  damage  of  an  1  _ 
cx|>losion.  This  has  been  the  case  in  \'esu\*ius,  where  Monte  SomM. 
a  part  of  the  old  crater  rim  that  stood  before  the  eruption  of  70.  still 
remains  on  one  side  of  the  present  cone.  Double  vents  and  i)vcr!aj>- 
ping  craters  are  not  uncommon,  as  on  Mount  Shasta,  but  one  is  alwuy^ 
younger  than  the  other  and  continues  activity  longer. 

Active,  Dormant  and  Extinct  Volcanoes.  —  It  is  very  comraoD  l" 
class  volcanoes  as  active,  dormant,  and  extinct,  though  the  thr« 
kinds  grade  sv)  into  one  another  that  there  can  be  no  hard-and-fast 
line  drawn  between  them.  .\  tridy  active  volcano  cannot  be  mJstafc'f']' 
for,  even  though  it  may  be  temporarily  quiescent,  there  is  clear  e\T- 
dence  of  recent  activity ;  and  tlie  [»resence  of  slumbering  energ)'  ^ 
plainly  shown  by  the  steam  that  issues  from  its  crater  or  slopes.  On 
the  other  extreme,  a  volcano  may  be  so  certainly  extinct  that  on* 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  fact.  Even  though  the  cone,  with  i^* 
crater,  may  still  remain,  it  no  longer  emits  steam,  though  carlwi* 
dioxide  may  still  rise  from  it.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Eifcl  district  of  western  Germany ;  of  the  .\uvergne  in  central 
France;  and  of  a  multitude  of  volcanoes  in  western  United  Stales. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  is  a  condition  of  quiescence 
which  may  he  either  tcmjx>rary  or  permanent,  and  it  is  quite  iiP* 
posbilile  t  Hh.     Doubtlesi!  Vesuvius  before  its  eruption  ol  7^ 

.  wa,-*  in  ii  '  rthich  would  warrant  the  assumption  that  it  «^, 
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net,  but  we  know  that,  after  centuries  of  quiet,  it  broke  forth  in 
^mosl  terrible  eruption  that  it  has  experienced  within  historic  times, 
since,  it  has  been  intermittently  active,  though  at  one  time, 
from  1500  to  1 65 1,  it  was  dormant  for  a  period  of  i^i  years.  Even 
omiuried  of  inactiN'ity  do  not  necessarily  prove  extinction. 

Some  volcanoes  are  in  a  state  of  almost  inceii«.sanl  activity,  but  most 
of  them  are  intermittent,  the  periods  of  inactivity  varjing  in  length, 
and  the  intervals  usually  being  irregular.  When  the  period  of  quiet 
fans  been  long  and  the  dormant  volcano  breaks  into  activity,  the  erup- 
tion is  apt  to  be  of  exceptional  violence,  for  during  the  period  of  quiet, 
the  lava  in  the  vent  has  solidified  and  given  rise  to  an  obstacle  which 
rOoly  a  great  explosion  can  remove. 

SpECinc  Instances  of  Volcanic  Eruptions 

Js  clear  that  while  there  arc  certain  features  in  common  among 
~    s,  there  are  also  marked  diflfercnccs.     A  fuller  understanding 
I  differences  may  best  be  gained  from  a  brief  description  of  a 
'  t)pical  volcanoes  and  their  eruptive  activity. 


Italian  Volcanoes 

Present  and  Former  Volcanoes  in  Italy. — There  is  a  chain  of 

viilcjm^s  extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

from  near  the  base  uf  the  Alps  to  Vesuvius,  then  continuing  southward 

tiiroiigh  Lipari  Islands  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  south  uf 

J^l  island.     North  of  Vesuvius  the  volcanoes  are  extinct,  though 

■it  of  them  have  been  active  in  recent  geological  times ;  their  cones 

^still  quite  perfect,  and  their  craters  are  unbreached,  and  occupied 

by  lakes,  like  Lake  N'emi  near  Rome.     On  the  Bay  of  Naples  there  is 

*  group  of  volcanoes  that  have  been  active  during  historic  times,  in- 

duding  Vesuvius;  south  of  it  is  another  group  in  the  Lipari  Islands; 

00  Sicily  is  Etna ;    and  south  of  it  there  has  also  been  eruptive 

jOivity. 

pftri  Islands.  —  This  small  group  of  islands,  north  of  Ktna  and 
seen  it  and  Vesuvius,  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  large  and  a 
er  of  smaJI  volcanic  islands.  Several  of  these  are  apparently 
Bet,  though  rising  vapours,  hot  springs,  and  the  cones  and  craters 
testify  to  recent  acti\dly.  Vulcano  has  a  crater  over  500  yards  across, 
^rom  which  steam  constantly  rises  and  explosive  eruptions  occasionally 
Uke  place.  A\  the  north  end  of  the  i.sland  is  the  small  Vulcanello, 
*hlch  was  upheaved  from  beneath  the  sea  in  the  year  200  B.C.  and 
is  now  connected  with  the  main  island.  It  has  three  overlapping 
s,  each  evidently  due  ta  an  eruption  from  a  slightly  different 
,  cause<|  by  the  closing  of  the  earlier  vent  between  eruptions. 
he  northern  island,  Stromholi,  s<^metimes  called  "  the  lighthouse  of 
ledilerranean/'  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  constant 
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slate  of  activity,  usually  of  a  very  moderate  character.  The 
itself  rises  about  .iooo  feet  above  the  sea,  but  including  the  poi 
beneath  the  sea  it  is  about  a  mile  high.  On  the  northern  side  of  t 
summit,  and  about  looo  feet  below  it,  is  the  active  crater,  from  whi 
steam,  often  caHe<J  "  smoke,"  is  conslaiilly  rising.  In  the  bottom 
the  crater,  lava  may  be  seen,  and  ut  intervals  of  from  .?  (tr  4  to 
minutes  it  swells  up  in  a  blister  and  is  exploded  by  the  rising  g; 
much  like  boiling  oatmeal.  With  the  explosion,  which  may  Rene: 
be  safely  watched  from  the  crater  edge,  a  shower  of  hot  stone 
thrown  up  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  Stromboli  has 
in  similar  constant  activity  throughout  historic  times.  There  h; 
however,  been  variation  in  intensity  of  erui)tion,  and  there  is  a  belii 
among  the  fishermen  thut  the  amount  of  steam  and  the  force  of  ei 
live  activity  vary  with  the  weather,  so  that  it  can  be  use<l  as  a  kind 
barometer.  This  is  not  ut  all  improbable,  since  the  eruptive  actiWi 
is  apparently  in  such  delicate  Ixilance  with  atmosi^heric  pressure 
a  diminution  in  pressure,  such  as  accompanies  a  storm,  may 
induce  a  more  copious  discharge  of  the  included  gases. 

Graham    Island.  —  Between    Sicily    and    Africa    lies  the  extini 
volcano  of  Pantellaria.     .\Ix»ut  halfway  between  it  and  the  coast 
Sicily,  and  .^o  miles  distant  from  Sicily,  a  submarine  eruption  occurred 
in  1831,  preceded  by  earthquake  shocks  felt  at  sea  and  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily.     Aliout  July  10  a  column  of  water  was  seen  to  rise  60  fttt 
in  the  air,  followed  by  a  column  of  dense  steam  rising  iSoo  feet. 
July  iS  there  was  a  small  island  12  feet  high  with  a  crater  in  its  ceo' 
from  which  volcanic  ejecta  were  being  thrown,  accompanied  by 
volumes  of  steam.     Uy  August  4  the  new  island  had  a  circumfi 
of  three  miles  and  rose  to  a  height  of  200  feet  at  a  point  where,  bef( 
there  had  been  600  feet  of  water.     Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  islai 
had  disappeared,  doubtless  by  wave  attack  upon  the  loose  ash. 

The  Graham  Island  eruption  illustrates  a  ver>'  common  type  of 
volcanic  action.  From  a  vent,  usually  not  far  from  a  centre  of  vdI- 
canic  activity,  enough  material  is  erupted  in  a  brief  inter\ai  of  tim* 
to  build  a  cone  of  considtrablc  size ;  then  follows  inactivity,  and  ih<: 
cone  is  left  to  the  attacks  of  denudation.  Such  cones  abound  on  the 
slopes  of  large  volcanoes,  as  on  Etna,  and  near  the  base  of  such  cone 
AS  Vesuvius.  Many  of  them  have  Ix-en  seen  to  form  on  the  land,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  have  been  formed  without  human  witness 
or  record.  Doubtless  tlie\'  are  common  in  volcanic  regions  in  the 
ocean,  for  already  a  number  have  been  seen  to  form,  as  Graham  Islani 
was. 

In  the  ixvan  such  small  cones  of  loose  ash,  if  they  rise  to  the  surfai 
fall  rrady  prey  to  the  wave  attack,  as  we  have  seen ;   their  sites 
iti  ■■  fthi^5.     On  the  land  they  are  far  more  permancn' 
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■n  i*iinrs  Urge  streams  cannot  develop,  and,  in  such 
M.»  much  percolation  that  the  erosive  act 
.:\\   Tiilmnl      Accordingly  such  cones  lo 
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retain  their  perfect  form,  giving  rise  to  a  decqjtive  appearance  of  ex- 
treme recency  of  origin. 

Etna.  —  This  beautiful,  symmetrical  cone,  rising  from  the  sea  level 
to  a  height  of  10^870  feet,  is  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe.  Its  base 
is  almost  circular,  and  is  about  87  miles  in  circumference.  Etna  pre- 
sents a  complete  contrast  to  Graham  Island,  for  here  eruptive  activity 
has  persisted  through  a  long  series  of  centuries,  and  a  huge  mountain 
has  been  built  u[)  by  the  ash  and  lava  erupted  from  within.  The  lirst 
eruption  of  which  we  know  occurred  in  the  year  476  B.C.,  and  there  is 
record  of  at  least  So  vigorous  eruptions  since  that  lime.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  there  have  been  about  20  eruptions,  or  an  average 
of  one  every  four  or  five  years.  These  eruptions  var>'  greatly  in 
violence,  in  the  interval  separating  them,  and  in  the  length  of  time 
they  last.  During  some  of  the  eruptions  the  volcano  is  active  for 
two  months  or  more,  with  repeated  exj)Josion  and  lava  flows;  and  in 
the  interval  between  eruptions  a  column  of  steam  ordinarily  rises 
from  the  summit  crater. 

The  violent  eruptions  are  commonly  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  earthquakes,  some  of  which  have  been  very  destructive.  For 
example,  in  connection  with  the  eruption  uf  1693  between  60,000  and 
100,000  lives  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  During  the  eruption 
successive  explosions  send  vast  columns  of  steam  and  ash  into  the  air 
from  the  summit  crater,  while  one  or  more  fissures  open  on  the  flanks 
of  the  cone,  from  which  floods  of  lava  escape,  flowing  down  the  slopes 
at  first  rai)idly,  then,  as  it  solidifies,  with  increasing  slowness.  These 
lava  flows  escape  from  all  sides  of  the  cone,  and  at  various  levels, 
most  of  them  ceasing  to  fiow  before  reaching  the  mountain  base, 
though  some  spread  out  at  its  base,  and  even  enter  the  sea. 

Over  the  fissure  from  which  the  lava  issues,  parasitic  cones  may  be 
reared.  This  habit  of  the  breaking  out  of  lava  from  the  flanks  of 
volcanoes  is  a  common  i)henomcnon  of  volcanic  eruption.  It  is 
evidently  due  to  the  great  strain  exerted  upon  the  flanks  of  the  cone 
by  the  column  of  imprisoned  lava.  The  very  weight  of  the  column 
exerts  a  pressure  of  from  70  to  80  tons  per  square  foot  for  every 
thousand  feet  of  lava  in  the  column.  Added  to  this  is  the  great 
pressure  of  the  included  gases,  whose  cxj)losive  force  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  prodigious  height  to  which  it  expels  rock  frag- 
ments from  the  crater.  Doubtless  also  the  sides  of  the  cone  are 
weakened  by  the  jarring  and  shaking  accompanying  eruption ;  and 
possibly  there  is  also  an  influence  from  the  melting  of  the  rocks  along 
the  conduit. 

It  seems  e\'ident  that  a  volcanic  cone  can  be  built  higher  than  the 
lava  column  can  rise  in  its  conduit.  The  upper  part  of  the  cone, 
being  made  largely  of  fragmental  ejecta,  cannot  resist  the  pressure 
upon  it,  and  therefore  the  lava  drains  out  through  fissures,  not  by  over- 
flow of  the  crater  rim.  There  may  be  other  factors  involved,  such  as 
the  failure  of  the  force  that  is  pushing  the  lava  upward  to  raise  it  to 
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the  crater  rim,  but  here  and  elsewhere  the  weakness  <if  the  ui»i>er  i 

is  evidently  the  main  cause  for  the  lateral  eruptions. 

When  eruption  thruugh  the  fissures  reuses,  they  arc  tilled 
molten  rock,  which,  on  c(X)ling,  forms  vertical  or  highly  inclined  i 
or  dikes  of  rock  more  solid  than  the  fraf^mental  layers.     These 
to  rivet  the  layers  together,  and  thus  strengthen  the  cone;   it  isi 
cdvable  that  they  miRht  finally  so  strengthen  the  walls  as  to 
further   iissuring.     Where  volcanic  cones  have  been  disrupted 
explosion,   and   where   extinct   cones   have   been   dissected   by 
nudation,  the  dikes  in  former  fissures  are  clearly  exhibited,  exte 
ing  in  various  dirccliims. 

One  of  the  greatest  eruptions  of  Etna  was  that  of  1660,  which ' 
preceded  by  a  violent  earthquake.  Six  parallel  fissures  opened, C 
after  the  other,  one  of  ihem  11  miles  long  and  extending  to  n-ithia] 
mile  of  the  summit  of  the  cone.  Near  Nicolosi,  which  had  beern 
stroyed  by  the  earlhriuake,  a  double  cone  was  formed  of  scoria*,  1 
to  a  height  of  about  450  feet.  The  lava  that  issued  from  the  mouot 
side  flowed  13  miles  the  first  twenty  days,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  rfi 
feel  per  hour;  but  twenty-three  days  were  required  for  it  to 
the  last  two  miles,  or  at  a  rate  of  but  22  feet  per  hour.  It  entered  1 
sea  with  a  current  600  yards  broad  and  20  feet  dccjj.  pushing  the  ca 
outward.  In  its  course  this  lava  flow  overwhelmed  fourteen  tan 
and  villages,  and  tinally  reached  the  walls  of  Catania  on  the 
It  slowly  rose  and,  falling  over  a  wall  60  feet  high,  covered  part  < 
the  city ;  but  it  stopped  its  forward  movement  there.  This  \M 
Aow  still  forms  a  terrace  on  one  side  of  Catania,  and  houses  and  strccli^ 
are  built  upon  it. 

Etna  had  severe  eruptions  in  igio  and  1911,  in  the  latter 
pouring  forth  more  lava  in  5  days  than  in  the  26  days  of  the  19O 
eruption.  Scores  of  vents  ojwned  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain; 
the  main  crater  ejected  ash  which  buried  the  adjacent  country  to  i 
depth  of  several  inches. 

The  lava  flows  of  recent  date  are  readily  distinguished  on  the  flanks 
of  Etna,  and  in  general  they  are  identified  by  the  different  degrees  of 
disintegration  and  vegetation  cover.  The  most  recent  are  great,  black 
bands  of  rough -surfaced  lava,  wholly  uninhabited  and  utterly  desolate 
in  appearance ;  but  the  more  ancient  ones  have  a  soil  on  which  the 
vine  and  other  cultivated  plants  are  raised,  in  some  cases  merely  in 
pockets  where  rough  fragments  have  accumulated,  or  to  which  *»>if 
has  been  carried  by  the  peasants.  Some  of  the  lava^  of  the  past  cen- 
tury arc  now  in  part  covered  by  vegetation  ;  but  on  the  other  hanrfa 
period  of  over  500  years  has  not  sufficed  to  clothe  the  flows  of  ij^t 
with  vegetation. 

Etna  is  a  perfect  t>'pe  of  a  5>'mmctrical  volcanic  cone  erupting  both 
ash  and  lava.  The  symmetry'  of  its  form  is  interrupted  by  the  parasitic 
cones  already  mentioned  ;  but,  though  these  are  conspicuous  feature* 
in  the  detail  of  the  landscape,  they  arc  lost  in  a  general  view  nf  ^j 
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tone  as  a  whole.  The  symmetry  of  the  cone  is  also  somewhat  modified 
by  the  presence  of  a  great  depression,  or  valley,  known  as  the  Val  del 
Bovc,  e\'idcntly  the  product  of  some  catastrophic,  prehistoric  eruption. 
Vith  the  copious  outflow  of  lava  from  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  it  is  being 
broadened  at  the  base.  Like  all  volcanoes  it  is  gullied  by  erosion, 
hut  the  successive  lava  flows  tend  to  seal  up  these  valleys  before  time 
enough  has  elapsed  for  them  to  progress  far  in  the  cycle  of  denudation. 
The  Bay  of  Naples.  —  The  northern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
is  volcanic  in  character,  with  Vesu\ius  on  one  end,  the  volcanic 
island  of  Ischia  on  the  other,  and  a  group  of  small  cones  between. 
Some  of  these  are  small  islands,  others  are  on  the  land,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Phlegr-Tan  Fields.  This  region  was  the  seat  of 
the  earliest  Greek  civilization  in  Italy ;  it  was  later  of  importance  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
lie  lo-day  densely  settled. 

Ischia  and  the  PhJegrean  Fields.  —  Ischia,  an  island  iq  miles  in 
circumference,  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small 
cooes  and  craters  upon  it  in  addition  to  the  main  cone,  Mount  Epomco, 
Jjiij  feet  high.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  quiet  for  17 
centurit^;  but  before  the  Christian  era  this  volcano  was  active,  the 
island  l>eing  deserted  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  bttause  of  the  great 
eniplions  of  474  ij.c.  Another  eruption  occurred  in  the  yeargj  B.C., 
and  there  were  other  eruptions  before  and  after  this.  The  last  erup- 
tion, however,  was  in  1302,  and  since  then  the  volcano  seems  to  have 
become  e.xtinct,  though  there  are  occasional  earthquakes,  like  that 
o(  1&S.5,  which  destroyed  Casamicciola.  This  may  indicate  that  the 
vtJcanic  forces  are  merely  slumbering. 

hi  the  rhlcgra*an  Fields  the  numerous  low  cones  and  craters  are 
ftidenily  all  of  recent  origin.  Among  them  are  two  known  to  have 
criginated  within  historic  limes.  The  first  of  these  is  Solfatara,  which 
(nipted  in  iioS,  but  is  known  to  have  existed  before.  Steam  still 
Hses  from  the  floor  of  its  crater  in  great  jets,  and  suljihurous  gases 
4rt  depositing  sulphur  crystals  aroimd  the  orifices  of  the  multitude  of 
snallcr  steam  jets. 

Konte  Nuovo.  —  Near  by  is  Monte  Nuovo,  a  circular  cone  8000 
feet  in  circumference  and  about  440  feet  high,  rising  from  the  shores 
fif  the  bay.  It  is  truncated  on  the  top  and  contains  a  perfect  crater. 
°^ore  1538  the  site  of  this  cone  is  said  to  have  been  a  lake  and  for 
*'fo  years  the  region  was  visited  by  frequent  earthquakes.  On  the 
i&lh  of  September,  1538,  there  were  twenty  earthquake  shocks,  and 
■^  the  .'oth,  the  ground  was  rent  and  showers  of  hot  stones  and  ashes 
'wt  thrown  into  the  air,  and  the  cone  was  speedily  built  before  the 
^"t^of  the  horrified  observers.  Other  accounts  of  this  eruption  differ 
Utjm  this  one  in  minor  details.  To-day  the  slopes  of  the  cone  are 
'urdciii  and  occupied  by  vineyards. 
Vesuvius.  — It  is  Vesuvius,  however,  that  forms  the  central  point  of 
■*»iin  this  volcanic  district  (PI.  VII).     Up  to  the  year  79  A. D.  it  had 
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been  in  a  long  period  of  repose.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
during  the  centuries  of  Greek  and  Roman  occupation  of  the  region,  it 
had  not  been  active.  It  was  a  low,  broad  cone,  with  a  great  crater,  or 
caldera,  at  its  summit,  some  three  miles  in  diameter.  Woods  covered 
the  rugged  slopes  and  crater  walls,  cultivated  farms  dotted  the  lower 
mountain  side,  while  villages  and  cities  skirted  its  base  then  as  to-day. 
Among  these  were  the  populous  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

In  the  year  63  there  was  a  destructive  earthquake,  which  did  damage 
in  Pompeii  that  had  not  been  fully  repaired  when  that  dty  was  de- 


Fic.  2qS.  —  A  street  in  Pompeii. 


stroyed  in  yg.  Other  shocks  followed,  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous  and  violent  in  August  of  the  year  79;  then  came  the  most 
violent  eruption  that  Vesuvius  has  experienced  in  historic  time.  One 
side  of  the  crater  wall  was  blown  away,  and  a  cone  was  started  on  its 
site,  from  which  eruptions  have  occurred  at  intervals  ever  since; 
the  other  part  of  the  crater  wall,  called  Monte  Somma,  still  rises  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cone.  It  is  made  of  volcanic  ejecta  and  is  riven 
by  numerous  dikes,  and  is  separated  from  the  present  day  cone  by  a 
crescenlic  valley  which  neither  ash  nor  iava  have  as  yet  succeeded 
in  completely  filling. 

Ashes  fell  upon  the  surrounding  country,  a  huge  column  of  steam 
and  ash  darkene<i  the  sky,  and  great  torrents  of  water  fell  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains.  Pompeii  was  buried  beneath  a  cover  of  ash 
and  dust,  which  penetrated  every  crevice  and  so  sealed  the  objects  in 
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ipact  cover.  In  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  during 
last  century,  objects  of  even  a  i>crishable  nature  have  been  re- 
cred.  From  them  we  are  able  to  tell  far  more  about  the  life  and 
Mtsof  the  people  of  that  day  than  history  alone  tells.  It  is  a  wonder- 
experience  to  walk  through  the  deserted  streets  of  this  ancient 
of  20,000  inhabitants  (Fig.  298),to  realize  under  what  terrible  con- 
ditions the  people  were  driven  out  or  ovenvhelmed  in  their  efforts  to 
escape.  It  is  even  more  wonderful  to  examine  in  the  museums  the 
perfectly  preserved  pictures,  utensils,  and  other  objects  hurriedly 
left  behind  by  a  terrified  people  fleeing  before  one  of  the  most  frightful 
catastrophes  of  historj'.  A  contemporary'  account  of  this  erujjlion, 
from  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  has  been  translated 
by  Shaler. 

Htrculaneum  was  overwhelmed  by  a  great  mud  flow,  and  this  has 
since  been  covered  by  a  lava  iiow,  on  which  a  village  now  stands  above 
buried  Herculaneum.  Part  of  it  is  now  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it 
has  been  more  difficult  to  excavate  this  city,  and  it  has  been  only 
partly  explored  by  subterranean  excavations,  whereas  Pompeii  is 
largely  opened  to  air  by  the  removal  of  the  cover  of  from  10  to 
.^0  feel  of  loose  volcanic  ash,  lapilli,  sand,  and  dust.  Doubtless 
other  houses  and  villages,  destroyed  during  that  great  eruption,  lie 
buried  beneath  the  accumulation  of  ash,  lava,  and  mud  flows  that 
wiTc  thrown  out  in  70  and  subsequent  eruptions. 

The  record  of  the  activity  of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  79  is  in- 
complete, but  there  is  record  of  eight  eruptions  before  113S,  after 
'rhich  there  was  quiet  for  168  years;  but  during  this  inter\'al  there 
*as  an  eruption  of  Solfatara  in  i  ig8  and  of  Ischia  in  1.^02.  Vesuvius 
cniptcti  again  in  1306,  and  in  1500,  after  which  the  volcano  remaine<J 
(ionnant  until  1631,  though  in  the  interval  Monte  Nuovo  was  formed. 
Belween  1138  and  1631,  an  inter\'al  of  493  years,  there  is  no  record  of 
vigorous  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  This  period  of  tranquillity  was  in- 
temipted  by  the  second  most  \nolent  eruption  of  Vcsu\ius  in  1631, 
during  which  vast  quantities  of  ash  were  expelled,  while  seven  lava 
Hrtams  poured  down  the  slope,  one  of  which  overflowed  the  site  of 
"wculaneum,  destroying  a  village  built  there,  while  others  over- 
'hclmed  other  villages  at  the  mountain  base.  Since  that  time  Vesu- 
^"uis  has  been  frequently  active,  and  ten  years  has  rarely  elapsed  with- 
witan  eruption,  while  in  the  interval  the  crater  has  been  steaming, 
*Qd  usually  scorifc  have  been  emitted  as  described  on  p.  443. 

The  last  two  violent  eruptions  occurred  in  1872  and  in  1906.  The 
lonncr  began  in  January,  1871,  with  ejections  from  the  crater  and 
^^W  lava  streams  from  the  sides  of  the  cone.  This  period  of  activity 
^'ininaled  in  the  great  eruption  of  April  24  to  30,  1872,  during  which 
^'3st  quantities  of  ash  were  thrown  high  in  the  air,  and  numerous  lava 
*^'^ms  issued  from  fissures  in  the  mountain  side  (Fig.  299), 

^he  eruption  of  i9crf)  was  similar  in  character,  commencing  nearly  a 
^^r  earlier  and  culminating  in  a  period  of  grand  eruptions  between 
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the  4th  and  7th  of  April,  1906.  It  is  eslimatcd  that  the  vole 
(lust  and  steam  were  shot  up  to  a  height  of  4  miles.  It  settled 
the  surrounding  country,  even  in  Naples,  10  miles  distant,  in  sufficient  I 


IS 


quantities  to  cause  the  roofs  to  Collapse.     The  mountai 
covered  with  a.sh,  as  with  freshly  fallen  snow,  and  vine> 
chards  were  badly  damaged,  while  the  roofs  of    bouses    f 
under  the  unaccustomed  load.     In  places  four  or  t'lvc  feet  of  . 
on  the  surface.     Fouryears  later,  when  the  author  visiit-d  the  ^ 
the  coat  of  ash  was  still  notable,  though  it  was  evidently  being  :_, 
removed  by  running  water. 

Lava  issued  from  several  fissures  on  the  slopes  of  the  vdi 
coming  apparently  from  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  crater  rim  iif 
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Wto.  tot.  —  VcMivuu  ia  rntptkm  in  1873. 

Moute  Somma,  blown  away  in  the  eruption  of  70.     It  liowed  down  the 
siope  •     ■  f  in  narmw  streams,  one  of  which  invaded  the  \-iI!ajre 

oC  R.'-  ,  overwhelming  a  part  of  it,  but  stopping  short  of  oom- 

pltte  lu 

Til.;    .  ^  r<«cmblrs  Etna  in  the  nature  of  its  entptions;  but 

the  cone  1-  cr  than  that  of  Etna,  and  a  less  volume  of  lava  is 

rruptcd.  a  few  srr"  i-itJc  cones  on  Vesuvius,  called 

^«l.    Til  no  such  c  ;-  feature  as  do  those  on  Etna. 

T^  '  jt  tnc  \  esnvian  history  is  the  long  in- 

•  h  »h^  w.Iouno  might  be  thought  to  be 

an  explosion  of 
i'V  the  solidilkation 


f  terrific 

.tn  of  UifaJ 
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lava  in  the  vent,  and  with  it  a  part  of  the  former  crater.  Even  the 
eruption  of  1006  tumj>letely  altered  the  upper  part  of  Vesuvius, 
lowering  its  summit  by  st)me  500  feet,  truncating  its  lop,  and  forming 
a  far  larger  crater  than  existed  before.  In  the  interwits  of  quiet  other 
neighbouring  \  tnts  were  active ;  but  in  the  past  three  centuries  of  prac- 
tically incessant  activity  of  Vesu\ius  there  have  been  no  eruptions 
from  other  neighbouring  vents. 

Other  \'olcanoes  in  Ecrope 

Volcanoes  of  the  Eifel.  —  In  Germany  there  are  no  active  volcanoes 
to-day;  j'et  in  former  days  there  has  been  much  such  activity, 
notably   in  the  district  of  the  middle   Rhine  and   west   of   this  in 


Fig.  jot.  —  Volcanic  nedcs  in  the  Atr\*oi)nie  district  of  Fnncr. 

;tiie  volcanic  Eifel.  Some  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Rhine  are  lavas,  and  there  have  been  successive  periods  of  activity, 
during  which  dilTurent  types  of  lava  were  erupted. 

The  latest  phase  of  vulcamcity  in  this  region  occurred  in  the  Eifel ; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  cones  and  craters,  their  relation  to  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  and  the  emanations  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
gases,  prove  conclusively  that  the  period  of  activity  was  ver>'  recent. 
But,  so  far  as  can  be  told,  the  period  of  \adcanism  is,  for  the  present 
at  least,  at  an  end  in  this  district. 

Many  of  the  Eifel  volcanoes  were  the  result  of  a  single  explosion, 
while  others  had  successive  exjjiosions.  and  from  some  lava  streamed 
forth.  Some  of  the  cones  are  ver\'  smalt  and  none  of  them  are  of  that 
large  size  which  results  from  centuries  of  acti\*ity.  In  some  cases 
no  noticeable  cone  was  formed  —  only  a  crater-Iikc  cavity  now  occu- 
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^by  one  of  the  circular  lakes  or  maarc  (Fig.  300).  Similar  lakes 
]c  in  the  craters  of  some  of  the  cones.  While  most  of  the  enip- 
consisted  of  ash,  tliere  were  some  which  threw  out  no  ash  or 
but  only  fragments  of  the  country  rock.  These  were  merely 
eruptions,  without  the  accompaniment  either  of  lava  or  vol- 
fragments.  Throughout  the  region  blocks  and  pieces  of 
rock  occur  in  the  ash  deposits,  indicating  that  the  rising  mass 
its  way  through  the  upper  crust  and  carried  the  fragments 
it.  Among  these  blocks  are  pieces  of  granite  and  other  rocks 
found  in  place  in  the  region,  but  evidently  lying  at  a  consider- 
depth  below  the  surface,  in  the  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
lUgh  which  the  lava  was  forced. 
Auvergne  and  Other  Regions.  —  Another  region  of  recently  extinct 
volcanoes  in  Europe  is  in  the  Auvcrgnc  region  of  the  highlands  of 
cenlml  France  (Fig.  301).  Earlier  eruptions  occurred  also  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  England^  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  not  now 
vulcanic. 

Pele  is  the  IslvVvd  of  \LvRTi>aotrE 

The  Lesser  Antilles,  which  border  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east, 
arc  3  chain  of  volcanic  a>ncs,  rising  from  a  submarine  mountain 
r".(i(»e,  which  sweeps  down  to  the  South  American  coast.  One  of  these 
Jsiands,  Martinique,  contains  the  cone  of  Mont  Pele,  in  which,  prior 

there  was  a  crater  some  2000  feel  deeji  and  half  a  mile  in 
The  volcano  was  breached  by  a  deep  gash  on  the  south- 

.  ojH'ning  toward  St.  Pierre,  the  capital  of  the  island,  a.  dty 

j6,ooo  inhabitants  (Fig.  302). 

had  l«^n  no  eruption  of  this  volcano  since  1851,  when  there 

utbreak  that  did  little  damage;  but  in  April,  ii>02,  signs  of 
tciivity  appeared,  vents  opening  in  the  crater  bottnm,  and  steam 
*nd  ashes  being  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  Sulphurous  vapours  poured 
out  of  the  mountain,  ash  fell  in  St.  Pierre,  and  frequent  earthquakes 
ed,  among  other  things  breaking  the  cables  ofifshore.  In  the 
days  of  May  there  was  considerable  activity,  but  on  the  Sth  a 
[fie  eruption  occurred,  and  the  steam  and  a.^h  rose  high  in  the  air ; 
but  a  portion  was  propeIle<l  tlirough  the  gash  in  the  crater  rim,  and 
rushed  down  upon  the  city  of  St.  Pierre  with  terrific  force,  going  the 
listanceof  three  miles,  it  is  estimated,  in  about  two  minutes.  The 
lurricane  of  superheated  steam  and  hot  ash  overthrew  buildings, 
lurled  an  iron  statue  from  its  pedestal,  and  overturned  cannons.  At 
he  same  moment  the  city  caught  fire,  either  from  the  hot  gases  or 
mm  the  red-hot  ash  {Fig.  303).  With  a  single  exception  the  entire 
wpulation  of  Ihccity  was  instantly  killed,  for  the  cloud  is  estimated 
D  have  had  a  temi>eruture  of  1400"  or  1500"'  F.  and  to  have  con- 
bted  of  steam,  sul|ihurous  and  otlicr  gases,  and  hot  dust  and  other 
tilcuiic  fragments. 
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Other  eruptions  took  place  during  the  succeeding  months^  some  of 
them  CLXtending  the  destruction,  and  during  their  greatest  activity 
it  is  estimated  that  the  column  of  steam  and  ashes  rose  to  heights  as 
great  as  seven  miles.  By  these  eruptions  a  cone  of  volcanic  fragments 
has  been  built  up  in  the  old  crater,  even  rising  above  its  former 
wails. 

In  the  late  stages  of  the  eruption  a  peculiar  phenomenon  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  '*  spine  "  that  slowly  rose  out  of  the  crater.  As  it 
rose  it  crumbled  away  on  the  face,  but  more  followed,  though  ulti- 
mately it  collapsed.  This  spine  consisted  i>f  hot,  porous  lava,  ap- 
parently pushed  up 
from  the  vent  by  the 
expansive  force  be- 
low. Its  rise  has  been 
compared  to  the  move- 
ment of  a  cork  forced 
out  of  a  bottle  by 
the  gases  within  (Fig. 
304). 

During  the  eruption 
of  Pcle  the  volcano 
Soufriere  in  the  ad- 
jacent island  of  St. 
Vincent  also  broke 
fnrih,  as  if  in  sym- 
pathetic activity ;  but 
with  far  less  dramatic 
results.  .\sh  from  this 
eruption  also  spread 
over  a  wide  area,  dev- 
astating much  of  the 
surrounding  country 
and  settling  on  the 
sea  round  about,  but 
especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing 
winds.  Great  mud 
flows  swept  down  the  valleys,  especially  in  St.  Vincent,  and  from 
their  surfaces  jets  of  steam  rose  as  they  flowed  along. 

Both  of  these  eruptions  are  of  the  explosive  t\-pe,  following  long 
periods  of  quiet.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  eruptions  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  in  the  absence  of  associated  lava  flows.  The  appalling  de-J 
struction  of  life  at  St.  Pierre  was  due  less  to  the  violence  of  the  eruption 
than  to  the  peculiar  topographic  feature  which  directed  the  blast 
upon  the  fated  city.  It  has  ijeen  compared  to  a  break  in  the  breach 
of  a  gun  by  which  a  part  of  the  discharge  escapes  through  the  break 
instead  of  thn>ugh  the  muzzle.     Doubtless  the  lateral  motion  through 
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Fig.  302.  —  Zoni-  of  rleslructuin  (<^liquc  linea)  on  the 
island  uf  Martinique  in  tgoa. 
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lateral  pressure  to  which  the  walls  of  the  volcanic  vent  are  subjected 
by  the  vapour-charged  lavas  within  them ;  and  to  account  for  the 
frequent  tissuring  of  volcanic  cones. 


This  volcano,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  between  the  islands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  was  in  iS8.^  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  \iolent  eruptions 
of  which  there  is  record.  There  was  an  eruption  about  a  century 
earlier,  and  in  the  Lnter\'al  there  had  been  such  a  solidification  of 
lava  in  the  vent,  and  such  a  gathering  of  subterranean  energy  that, 
when  the  eruption  finally  occurred,  il  ttx)k  the  form  of  a  terri6c  ex- 
plosion.   There  had  been  preliminary  earthquakes  and  minor  explo- 
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sions,  but,  on  the  27th  of  August,  two-thirds  of  the  island  ivas  blown 
into  the  air,  and,  with  it  and  following  it,  vast  volumes  of  steam  and 
volcanic  fragments.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  cubic  mile  of 
rock  fragments  was  hurled  upward  during  this  cjqslosion ;  and  on  the 
site  of  the  cone  the  water  was  rooo  feet  deep  after  the  eruption  {Fig. 
30s).  The  steam  arid  volcanic  dust  is  estimated  to  have  been 
thrown   17  miles  or  more  into  the  air. 

Such  a  vast  explosion  naturally  set  a  series  of  air  waves  in  motion. 
Windows  were  broken  at  a  distance  of  100  miles,  loud  detonations 
were  heard  at  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  the  sound  was  even  heard 
in  Australia  3000  miles  away.  A  barometrical  disturbance,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  700  miles  an  hour,  passed  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
was  recorded  in  the  self- registering  barometers,  from  the  records  of 
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F[C.  joj.  —  Cross-secUon  «f  the  hall  o(  Krafcaloa  left  after  the  exjdosive  eruptioa  of  1883 


which  it  is  believed  that  the  wave  which  moved  westward  made  the 
circuit  of  the  earth  three  and  three-quarters  times,  82,200  miles,  before 
finally  becoming  imperceptible. 

The  sea  was  also  greatly  disturbed,  and  waves  rose  more  than  100 
feet  above  tide  level  on  neighbouring  coasts.  These  water  waves  spread 
throughout  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  having  been  recorded  on 
the  tide  gauges  even  as  far  distant  as  South  .\frica,  5450  miles  from 
Krakatoa.     These  waves  travelled  at  the  rate  of  467  miles  an  hour. 

The  falling  ash  anti  pumice  covered  the  neighbouring  sea  as  with  ice, 
interfering  with  navigation,  and  doubtless  it  was  drifted  all  over  the 
surrounding  oceans,  slowly  becoming  water-loggc<l  and  settling  to 
the  bottom,  where  not  washed  upon  the  coasts.  The  great  volume  of 
dust  in  the  air  darkened  the  sky  at  a  distance  of  1 50  miles ;  and  some 
of  the  finely  commuted  particles  evidently  remained  in  suspension 
Id  the  air  for  months,  and  drifted  to  various  parts  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  series 
of  such  unusually  brilliant  sunsets  appeared  jirogressively  as  to 
attract  attention  of  observers  in  many  places  in  each  of  these  conti- 
nents. A  study  of  the  records  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sunsets  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  due  to  the  abundance  of  dust  from 
the  Krakatoa  eruption. 

On  the  remnant  of  Krakatoa  every  vestige  of  life  was  destroyed 
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by  the  eruption,  and  had  it  occurred  in  a  settled  region,  such  as  I 
country  round  about  Vesuxius,  the  destruction  of  human  life 
have  been  appalling.  As  it  was,  the  water  waves  were  the  main  caii 
for  the  loss  of  human  life.  By  them  over  36,000  people  were  kijli 
on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  many  towns  and  \'illlages  wcrcf 
stroycd. 

Hawaiian  Volcanoes 

Ver\'  different  is  the  volcanic  acti%ily  of  the  active  cones  in  the  Ha* 
ian  Islands,  a  chain  of  volcanic  peaks  on  the  crest  of  a  submarine  mo 
tain  ridge.     There  have  been  no  less  than  fifteen  large,  active  vole 

in  this  chain,  but 
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two  are  now  active,- 
Mauna  Loa  and  Rilaa 
in  the  largest  of 
islands,  Hawaii. 
large  island  is  a 
canic  pile,  so  far 
known  composed  aln 
entirely  of  volcanic : 
terials,  mainly  lava, 
rises  from  the  sea  bot- 
tom at  a  dq>th  of  about 
ifi.ooo  feet  and  extends 
nearly  14,000  feci  ■ 
sea  level,  makini; .. .. 
volcanic  mass  30.000  ux:! 
or  more  in  height,  form- 
ing, so  far  as  known. 
the  largest  volcanir 
mountain  in  the  world 
It  is  not,  however,  built 
around  a  single  volcanii: 
vent,  for  it  is  made  up 
mainly  of  three  volcanif 
mountains,  Mauna  Kw. 
and  Hualalai.  The  last  of  these  has  not  been  if 
iftoi.     Kea  is  now  extinct,  but  Loa  is  in  frcquc|^'l 
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Fig.  30b.  —  Mupol  the  islniul  of  Hawaii,  with  dates  of 
racnc  i>f  the  lava  (Iowa. 


Mauna  Loa, 

eruption  since 

eruption ;    and  on  its  slopes,  20  miles  from  the  summit  and  ncaily 

10,000  feet  l>elow  it,  is  Kilauea,  which  projects  only  about  300  fi*^ 

above  the  surrounding  surface  and  hardly  interrupts  the  long,  gen"^ 

slope  of  Mauna  Loa  (Figs.  306.  307). 

In  each  of  these  volcanoes  there  is  a  large  crater,  or  caldera,  that "' 
Mauna  Loa  being  over  three  miles  long  and  nearly  two  miles  broaCf 
while  the  Kilauca  crater  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broiii 
Lava  rises  in  these  craters,  not  to  be  expelled  by  violent  explosion. 
nor  usually  to  flow  out  of  the  crater,  but  ordinarily  to  find  escape 
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through  fissures  on  the  mountain  side,  some  from  near  the  summit, 
others  from  far  down  the  slopes.  When  the  fissures  open,  there  are 
sometimes  earthquakes,  though  not  always,  and  the  iiqmd  lava  spouts 
out  fountain-like,  rising  several  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  flowing 
down  the  mountain  side.     Some  of  these  flows  are  from  20  to  40 
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Fig.  307.  —  KrlciTJivn^hip  ol   Kilauca  to  Maiini)  I,<k»      [[}.ily.) 

miles  long,  and  some  of  them  end  only  when  they  reach  the  sea  and 
build  the  coast  outward  into  the  ocean. 

There  is  no  regular  periodicity  of  eruption,  but  on  the  average 
there  is  eruption  once  in  eight  or  nine  years,  this  being  apparently 
the  time  required  for  the  lava  column  to  rise  in  the  vent  and  exert 
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the  neccssar>'  pressure  to  burst  through  the  side  of  the  volcano.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Kilauea  shows  no  sympathetic  response  to 
conditions  in  Loa,  and  that  lava  stands  in  the  crater  of  Kilauea, 
although  it  is  several  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  lava  column  of 
the  neighbouring  volcano. 
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The  crater  of  Kilauea  presents  a  remarkable  q>ectacle.     It 
broad,  deep  pit  bordered  by  black,   terraced,  lava  wafls.    In 
bottom  is  a  rough  plain  of  lava,  crusted  over  for  the  most  part,  1 
with  one  or  more  lakes  of  liquid  lava  called  Lakes  of  Fire,  wh 
boundaries  and  ]>osilion  shift  from  time  to  time.     In  these  lava  f 
the  molten  rock  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  it  boils  and  &ut\ 
against  the  enclosing  walb  (Fig.  ,509),  and  sometimes  overflon 
part  of  the  enclosing  rim.     From   the  surface  fountain-like  jel$) 
molten  rock  rise  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and 
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Fic.  jOQ.  —  Skdcfa  map  uf  HiUemaiiniau.  io  the  crater  of  KiUuca,  Hawaii.  00  Feb.  15.  IQIK- 

(C.  H.  Hitchcock-) 


times   the   wind   siiins  from   it    hair-Iike  threadis   of   natural  glass 
known  as  Pele's  Hair. 

The  Hawaiian  volcanoes  differ  greatly  fnim  any  of  those  preWouslj 
described.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  flat  in  slope,  rarely  sloping 
more  than  6°  or  &' ;  they  are  ver\'  broad,  thus  including  a  vast  amounl 
of  volcanic  material.  While  there  is  some  ash  and  there  arc  some 
lapUli,  bombs,  and  other  fragmental  ejecta,  the  volcanoes  arc  nu(f^ 
mainly  of  successive  lava  flows.  The  lava  outflows  in  a  ver}'  liquid 
state,  and  with  a  tranquillity  quite  unusual  in  volcanic  erupuop*- 
Finally,  one  may  watch  the  eruption,  even  from  near  at  hand,  vi^ 
comparative  safely;  and  one  may  go,  not  only  to  the  crater's wlgf. 
but  even  down  in  it  and  to  the  very  margin  of  the  lava  lakes  (Fig- 
30S).     It  is  a  remarkable  phase  of  volcanic  activity. 
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Icelandic  Volcanoes 

Iceland  is  a  volcanic  island,  consisting  of  an  extensave  lava  plateau 
built  during  the  preceding  gocilogical  period  from  fissure  eruptions. 
On  this  island  is  the  large  volcanic  cone  called  Ml.  Hekla.  Iceland 
is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  contin- 
uation of  fissure  eruption  into  the  historic  period,  the  only  known 
case  of  a  phase  of  eruption  once  common.  The  great  Icelantiic  erup- 
tion of  1783  was  preceded  by  a  submarine  eruption  200  miles  away 
some  four  months  earlier.  The  lava  came  from  a  great  fissure  12 
miles  long.  It  flowed  out  in  both  directions,  extending  45  or  50  miles 
on  each  side  with  an  average  depth  of  100  feet.  Ri\er  gorges  were 
filled,  and  alluvial  |)lains  were  flooded  by  lava  lakes  from  1 2  to  15  miles 
wide.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  literal  deluge  of  lava,  in  which  more 
molten  rock  flowed  forth  than  ui  any  case  on  record,  a  bulk  estimated 
to  exceed  that  of  Monl  Blanc. 

Ash  was  thrown  into  the  air  from  vents,  and  it  fell  not  only  on  the 
island,  but  on  the  surrounding  sea.  Wssels  between  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands  were  obliged  to  shovel  it  from  their  decks;  and  so 
much  fell  in  Caithness,  in  northern  Scotland,  600  miles  distant,  that 
crops  were  destroyed.  In  Iceland,  with  a  scattered  population  of  but 
50,000,  fully  9000  i>eople  perished  from  inundations  of  water,  caused 
by  floods  where  streams  were  dammed  and  diverted ;  from  the  advance 
of  lava  ;  from  poisonous  gases ;  and  from  showers  of  ashes.  The 
latter  cause  brought  about  famine  by  killing  the  cattle,  by  destroying 
crops  and  pasturage,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  glassy  volcanic  dust, 
which  clung  to  the  grass  that  the  cattle  ate. 

Other  Volcanoes 

Besides  these  there  arc  a  multitude  of  other  active  volcanoes  which 
illustrate  similar  eruptive  phenomena.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there 
is  a  chain  of  volcanoes  forming  the  Azores,  including  some  good-sized 
cones  now  extinct,  and  a  multitude  of  small  cones.  That  the  volcanic 
activity  has  not  quite  died  out  here  is  indicated  by  the  fact  there  have 
been  several  small  eruptions  during  the  past  centurj'.  The  Madeira, 
Canar>',  and  Cape  Verde  islands  are  also  volcanic,  as  are  Ascension, 
St.  Helena,  and  other  islands  farther  south.  The  multitude  of  small 
islands  and  groups  of  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  tjceans  are  also 
volcanic,  or  else  coral  islands  built  on  \'olcanic  cones,  as  are  the  Ber- 
muda Islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  these  arc  active,  but  most  are 
now  extinct. 
,  There  are  volcanoes  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  in  western 

Ba,  including  Mount  Ararat,  which  was  in  eruption  in  1840.     Tlie 

5ast  Indies  include  a  multitude  of  volcanoes,  some  of  them,  notably 

those  of  Java,  has'ing  had  violent  eruptions.     The  same  is  true  of  the 

Philippine  Islands,  where  the  Taal  volcano  had  a  destructive  eruption 
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in  191 1,  and  Japan,  where  Fujiyama  is  well  known  for  its  sym- 
metrical cone  (Fig.  310).  The  Sakurajinia  volcano  had  two  great  lava 
flows  and  ash  showers,  and  destroye<i  24  lives  in  Januarj*.  1914. 

In  the  New  World  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  chain  of  volcanoes 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Chile.  Many  of  these  are  extinct,  espe- 
cially those  of  western  United  Stales,  but  in  the  Andes  and  in  central 
America  and  southern  Mexico  there  are  many  active  volcanoes. 

In  Alaska  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  57  active  volcanoes 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  extend  westward  about  1600  miles. 
Mount  Wrangell  on  the  mainland  is  the  easternmost  active  volcano  of 


Kic.  310.  — 'II.. 
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this  chain.  Mount  EdRecumbe  at  Sitka  is  probably  only  dormant, 
and  lava  flows  near  the  Blue  River  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  surely 
postglacial.  One  is  less  than  50  years  old,  for  there  are  charred  and 
blackened  tree  trunks  near  its  terminus. 

Little  is  known  about  the  volcanic  histor>'  of  the  Alaskan  volcanoes, 
though  one,  Bogoslof.  in  Bering  Sea,  has  attracted  special  attention 
because  of  its  unusual  history.  There  had  been  here  a  volcanic  rock 
rising  from  a  shoal,  but  in  1796  a  submarine  eruption  occurred  and  a 
new  volcanic  cone  appeared,  which  in  four  years  had  grown  to  a 
height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  It  stands  in  water 
6000  feet  deep,  and  Bogoslof  is,  therefore,  only  the  top  of  a  large 
volcano.    The  sea  normally  occupies  iLs  crater,  and  hence  we  have  the 
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j/osions.  by  which  its  low,  suba^rial  cones  arc  periodically  destroyed. 
Since  1796  there  have  been  frequent  eruptions  and  changes  in  the  form 
ajKi  size  of  this  new  volcano,  as  the  accompanying  maps  show 
f Fig.  311,1. 

Kalmai  volcano  (Fir,  295),  on  .\laska  Peninsula,  had  a  severe  erup- 
tion ip  June,  1Q12.  Complete  darkness  lasted  for  60  hours  at  KtHliak, 
100  miles  distant.  Dust  fell  at  points  600  to  900  miles  away,  and 
funes  were  reported  at  Vancouver  Island,  1500  miles  distant.  The 
hQ  of  from  less  than  an  inch  to  over  50  inches  of  ash  near  the  volcano 
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itt  —  Maps  of  a  few  nf  llu-  known  '^taK*'-^  in  the  ri.-i:(;nl  liisinr)'  ol  BogOiJof.  where  u 
luwconc  is  built  up  and  I  hen  ilcstruyctl  jjy  an  laspiosion.  This  has  htppcued  sc\'cr»I 
times  more  since  i^;.     (.\ftt:r  Jaguar.) 


» shown  in  Fiff.  312.  The  vegetation  was  buried,  and  natives  were 
'weed  to  move  to  new  homes  outside  the  afflicted  district.  Immense 
firfds  of  pumice  floated  on  the  sea.  The  dust  in  the  air  was  observed 
io  distant  parts  of  America  and  Europe,  and  may  even  have  affected 
^ate  during  the  following  year. 


Volcanoes  of  Western  United  States 


^trmer  Activity.  —  So  far  as  can  be  told,  there  are  no  active  vol- 

s  in  western  United  States.     There  is  a  partially  authenticated 

ffd  that  Mount  St.  Helens  was  in  eruption  about  1841 ;   and  from 
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Mounts  Baker,  Rainier,  and  Hood  sulphurous  vapours  and  steam  i 
rise.  One  of  the  fumeroles  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  melted  the 
glacier  ice  considerably  in  1907.  Carbon  dioxide  and  other  gasei 
escape  in  association  with  many  volcanoes  of  this  region.  Maiiyof 
the  cones  are  perfect  in  form,  and  the  craters  are  not  breached,  provinf 
that  they  have  not  long  been  inactive.  There  are  also  cinder  cone^oE 
great  freshness,  and  lava  flows  that  cannot  long  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air.     All  these  volcanoes,  therefore,  seem  to  be  dormant.     A  short 
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F16.  ii3. —  Map  aboA'iiu  dijtribution  o£  ish  iIuHuk  Ibe  eruptiun  of  the  vulciMlfl 
KAtmti,  Alaskft,  to  igii.     (G.  C-  M&itio.)  ^ 

distance  north  of  Mount  Baker,  near  Vancouver,  B.C.,  there  are  >'olca- 
noes  which  are  said  lo  have  been  active  since  the  Glacial  Perioil. 

In  Arizona  is  Coon  Butte,  or  Meteor  Crater,  thought  by  sonie 
obser\'ers  lo  be  an  impact  crater  formed  by  a  falling  meteorite  and)*)' 
others  to  be  related  to  explosion  or  subsidence  in  connection  ^"^ 
deep-seated  volcanic  activity.  Its  walls  are  nut  igneous  but  st-dini^' 
tary  rock.  On  the  other  hand,  borings  in  the  centre  have  failedf 
reveal  any  meteorite  (Fig.  .ii.5). 

Volcanic  activity  in  western  United  States  has  been  present  at  ^ 
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ous  earlier  periods,  as  is  proved  by  abundant  volcanic  deposits  and 
associated  features.  In  the  last  period,  which  seems  now  to  be  neariy 
if  not  quite  at  an  end,  there  was  activity  over  a  broad  area,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  lo  Canada. 
The  activity  was  also  prolonged,  for  there  were  great  fissure  eruptions, 
giving  rise  to  lava  floods;  and  lofty  cones  were  built  around  some  of 
the  vents,  such  as  San  Francisco  Mountain  in  Arizona,  Mount  Shasta 
in  California,  and  Mounts  Hood,  Si.  Helens,  Adams,  Rainier,  anil 


Fig.  313.  —  Topographic  map  of  Coun  Butte  (acmie  1 ;  3o,oc»>.  shuwioc  by  black  dub)  (he 
positions  ui  tbe  holes  <lriJle<l  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  in  search  for  a  meteorite. 

(Baker.) 


Baker  farther  north.  S^imc  of  them  rival  Etna  in  size  and  in  grandeur 
—  one  is,  for  example,  reminded  of  ICtna  by  Shasta  ;  and  few  moun- 
tains in  the  world  have  a  grander  symmetr)'  than  Mount  Rainier  as 
seen  from  Tacoma,  or  Mount  Hood  from  Pijrtland.  Some  of  these 
cones  may  yet  awake  into  activity,  though  upon  this  point  prophecy  is 
not  safe  (Figs.  157,  314). 

Mount  Shasta.  —  As  an  instance  of  a  volcanic  region  in  western 
United  States  we  will  take  the  case  of  Mount  Shasta  and  vicinity. 
Shasta  is  a  very  symmetrical  cone  14,380  feet  high,  seventeen  miles  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  having  a  volume  of  about  84  cubic  miles. 
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It  has  been  so  long  extinct  that  the  summit  cnLtcr  is  gone,  but  2000  feet 
below  the  summit  is  a  younger  weIl-de\*eloped  cone,  knovn  as  Shastina, 
with  a  crater  tn  its  top.  Detinite  la\'a  flows  are  recognizable  on  the 
sides  of  the  main  cone,  and  there  are  numerous  parasitic  cones  on  the 
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FlO.  JJ4-  —  Topogfaphic  map*  of  four  volcanoes  of  wdtcrn  United  Sutcs.     (Alter  U.  S. 

Geol.  Survey.) 

lower  slopes  and  around  the  mountain  base.     It  has  apparently  been 
extinct  for  many  centuries. 

Recent  Eruption  of  Cinder  Cone.  —  Eighty  miles  or  more  lo  the 
south  of  Shasta  is  Lassen  Peak,  one  of  a  series  of  cones  in  a  belt  extend- 
ing northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  several  large  cones  in  this 
belt,  Lassen  Peak  rising  10^37  feet,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of 
smaller  cones.  One  of  these,  known  as  Cinder  Cone,  lies  about  ten 
miles  from  Lassen  Peak.  \s  the  name  indicates,  it  is  made  of  volcanic 
cjecla,  but  a  small  lava  flow  extends  out  from  its  base.  The  cone 
rises  640  feet,  is  2000  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  has  a  perfect 
crater  in  its  truncated  top. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  there  were  at  least  two  eruptions,  separated 
by  an  inter\al  of  a  century  or  more,  the  first  being  mainly  ash,  the 
second  lava.  The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  these 
eruptions  is  the  evidence  of  their  recenc>' ;  for  trees  killed  by  the  ash 
still  stand,  and  there  are  also  standing  trees  in  Snag  Lake,  which  was 
formed  by  the  lava  dam,  and  by  whose  rise  the  trees  were  killed.  It 
surely  cannot  have  been  a  long  lime  since  these  events  happened,  else 
the  trees  would  have  fallen.     Apparently  the  last  eruption  occurred 


Ftc.  316.  —  The  inner  walU  of  the  caldt-ra  oi  Mt.  Maiama,  with  Crater  LaJtc  aod  Wisard 
laUnd.     (RusscU,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey.) 


sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  while  the  first  eruption 
occurred  a  century  or  more  earlier. 

Since  there  are  simitar  e\'idcnces  of  recent  eruption  in  other  parts  of 
western  United  Stales,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  has  been  volcanic 
activity  there  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  probably  even  since 
the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence.  That  there  should  have  been 
no  great  eruption  since  the  settlement  of  the  west  by  white  men  is 
certainly  remarkable ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  there  may  not  yet 
be  eruptions.  Lassen  Peak  had  a  series  of  eruptions  of  moderate 
activity  during  the  summer  of  1914. 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon. — This  lake  lies  in  a  roughly  circular  crater,  or 
caldera,  five  or  six  miles  in  diameter  and  about  4000  feet  deep.  The 
lake  itself  is  1996  feet  deep  and  surrotmded  by  nearly  vertical  walls 
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I  Qoo  to  2ioo  feci  high.     It  is  evidently  in  a  truncated  volcano,  as 

inumeruus  other  caJdcra  lakes  in  the  Eifej,  in  Italy,  and  in  other 

[ioDS.     In  this  case  the  truncation  is  ascribed  to  subsidence,  rather 

I  explosion,  it  being  believed  that  the  volcano  has  been  engulfed, 

>  because  of  the  ^^dtbdrawal  of  lava  from  beneath  it  fFi;;.  .315). 

a  volcano,  now  called  extinct  Mount  Ma/.ama,  once  existed 

Eis  proved  by  the  presence  of  vaUeys  on  the  outer  slopes,  which  ex- 

'  14*  to  the  crater  edge  and  are  there  truncated.     Evidently  there 

i  once  drainage  from  above,  and  the  valleys  have  been  beheaded. 

"^Awfiher  proof  of  the  same  conclusion  is  the  presence  of  glacial  scratches 

un  the  outer  slopes,  made  by  valley  glaciers  descending  from  some 

''  >n,  now  gone.     That  is,  there  was  endent.ly  a  mountain 

, arable  to  Mount  Rainier,  down  which  glaciers  and  streams 

; .  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  has  disappeared. 

most  natural  ex}>lanation  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  that  the  top 
■  -.n  blown  away  by  an  explosion,  as  Vesuvius  was  in  79  and 
"  In  1S8.5.  But  this  is  negatived  by  the  absence  of  fragments 
I.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  forced  that  the  mountain 
-  Lnun  lost  by  subsidence.  Since  this  catastrophe  a  small  cone 
.n  built  up  in  the  lake,  forming  Wizard  Island  (Fig,  316),  It  is 
!c  tliere  are  other  caideras  of  the  same  origin. 

Life  History  of  a  Volcanic  Coke 

The  Toting  Volcanoes.    -  Many  jihascs  in  the  life  history  t)f  a  vol- 
laiiif  o^ne  have  l>een  presented   in  the  precedin-^   statements  with 


Fic.  317.  —  Mt.  Rjuaicr,  WaAhintftoa,  a  young  vokuio.     (.'V.  H.  llamMJ 

■•:2:ir(!  to  individual  volcanoes.    It  remains  now  to  state  these  in 
J^unrf  and  carry  the  development  further. 
j  A  volcano  may  start  by  explosion,  great  or  small,  pushing  forth  the 
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fragments  torn  from  the  vent,  together  with  ash  or  lava  (Fig.  313 
Tlie  site  of  the  volcano  may  be  on  the  sea  fl*K)r  or  on  the  land ; 
the  eruplive  activity  may  cease  with  a  single  outburst,  or  it  may  con 
tinue  for  centuries.     It  is  quite  probable  that  other  volcanoes  may  be 
built  around  open  vents  along  a  fissure  from  which  lava  Hoods  at  llrs^ 
poured,  Iml  which  is  no  longer  kept  of>en  exce])t  at  one  or  more  orifice 

Conflict  of  Forces.  —  As  soon  as  the  volcano  is  reared  into  the ; 
it  begins  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  subaerial  denudation,  and,  if  i 
the  sea,  from  the  attacks  of  oceanic  agencies  also.    Thus  all  the  tin 
during  its  activity  two  opposing  tendencies  arc  at  work,  one  tendii 


Fic  3i!l-  -  Canyori-s  cm  loao  icrt  nr  ninrt  inlo  ihc  cxlinct  cone  of  one  oi  the  wcstenmiwit 
of  the  Hawoiiau  liJatid^     If  rum  map  of  tsbiid  of  Kauai.  L*.  S.  GaiL  Survey.) 


to  build  it  up,  the  other  to  remove  it ;  but  under  normal  conditions 
the  work  of  upbuilding  maintains  master)',  while  denudation  ser\es 
merely  to  deface  it  and  to  render  its  growth  less  rapid.  As  the  cone 
grows,  its  form  will  depend  upon  whether  it  Is  ash,  or  lava,  or  both 
combined,  being  tlattest  in  the  last  cose  and  steepest  in  the  first. 
activity  continues,  the  aides  are  fissured  and  crossed  by  intruded  dik 
while  ]>arasitic  cones  develop  on  the  flanks  and  around  the  base.  The 
period  and  phase  of  volcanic  actiWty  will  vary,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  tlcscriptions,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  cone  will  be  partly 
wrecked  by  \iulenl  explosion  or  by  collapse.  Each  normal  eruption 
will  add  Ic)  the  rone,  tending  toward  symmetry  of  form,  and  both  ash 
and  lav.i  will  <^t\v  m  part  to  smooth  over  the  irregularities  caused  by 
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audation.     But  an  explosion  of  abnormal  violence,  or  a  collapse, 

may  completely  flesiroy  the  symmetry. 

Extinct  Volcanoes  Rapidly  Denuded.  —  When  eruptive  actiWty 
ceases,  the  symmelrical  cone  will  begiiUied  by  radial  streams  (Fig.  318), 
the  crater,  in  which  a  circular  lake  may  stand,  will  be  slowly  filled,  and 
the  crater  wall  worn  away  and  breached  and  tinally  destroyed,  as  in  the 
catse  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Shasta.  As  the  cone  is  slowly  worn  away, 
the  dikes  of  resistant  rock  which  traverse  the  weaker  inclined  beds  of 


--^v  ::  ^; 
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Fw   Mg.  —  BlocJc  ilioffranis  o(  a  yuuitiiul  volcano  an<i  its  lavu  dows  [uppt>r),  and  an  old 
(fi»ertod  volcano  (luwcr)  with  lava  flows  rcproenlct)  only  by  ]nva-Litp|K-c]  mesas. 

the  cone  may  be  etched  into  that  wall-like  relief  from  which  the  word 
dike  h  derived.  Waves  also  destroy  volcanoes  in  the  sea  (Fig.  337). 
Old  Volcanoes.  —  The  central  part  of  the  cone  will  tend  to  remain 
ihc  highest  (i)  because  there  is  more  material,  (2)  because  this  is  the 
centre  of  the  radial  drainage,  (3)  because  the  rock  here  is  most  resist- 
ant. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  lava  solidifies  below  the  sur- 
face, it  is  more  dense  and  less  porous  than  when  ejected  into  the  air. 
The  vent  therefore  becomes  fille<l  with  a  solidified  plug  of  resistant 
rock,  known  as  the  volcanic  neck^  or  volcanic  plui^,  and  this,  because  of 
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its  superior  durability,  will  remain  highest.    In  a  region  of 
volcanoes,  all  stages  in  thitsc  processes  of  destruction  may  be 
even  the  volcanic  necks  risins  steeply  above  the  surrounding  surfa 
from  which  nearly,  if  not  quite  alt,  of  the  ejected  material  has  " 


uea  FT. 


9,M9  tD.aoe  ll.BM 

FtQ.  3»o.  —  Vnk-Jinii:  vnip  no  hilltop  whcrc  ancic'Qt  (ava  flow  in  * •.■■  -Jliio 

rivpT  (travels  (dalt*).     Suhscqucnlly  crusum  hy  slrram»  oo  either  siiic  ha*  cnnv 
the  fomicr  valley  hottum  intu  a  hillutp.     (r^lifumia  Slat*  Mintmiti'siMS  Report) 

removed  by  denudation  (Figs.  301,  319,  320).    This  is  the  last  stagcin 
the  destruction  of  a  volcano ;  and  since  the  plug  extends  far  down  int 
the  earth,  it  may  remain  a  witness  of  eruptive  acti\Hty  of  long-pa 
ages.     Such  evidence  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  ancient  volcanic  activity 
in  Great  Britain. 

Distribution  of  Volcanoes 

The  Two  Volcanic  Belts  of  To-day.  —  The  great  t>ell  of  active  1 
recently  active  volcanoes  is  around  the  Pacific,  and  it  has  for 


^ 


flif* 


-  DfatrOiuiioa  of  *cxivc  juad  nctub  eetiBcl  w6katnon 

.1 "  the  ring  of  fire  "  (Tig.  321) ;  this  belt  includes 
■  x—L  oumber  of  active  cones.     A  scomd  bell  is  traceab 
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jh  ihe  Mediterranean,  western  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  Central 
rica,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Azores.  These  two  bells  are  in 
al  the  same  as  the  two  earthquake  bells  already  mentioned 
I.  4:7) ;  they  are  also  belts  of  present  day  and  recent  mountain 
growth.  There  are,  however,  many  volcanoes  outside  these  two  belts, 
lach  as  those  of  Mexico,  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Mounts  Erebus  and 
Terror  in  the  Antarctic,  and  a  large  number  of  oceanic  volcanoes. 
h  detail,  groups  of  volcanoes  are  usually  in  linear  bells,  and  along 
one  or  more  lines,  usually  curved,  as  if  on  fissures. 

Relationships  of  Location.  —  Most  volcanoes  are  either  in  or  near 
the  ica,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  on  islands;  indeed,  most 
oceanic  islands  are  either  volcanoes  or  volcanic  reefs.  However,  there 
are  active  volcanoes,  and  still  more  extinct  ones  hundreds  of  mites 
from  the  sea.  The  association  of  \0Icanoe5  with  the  ocean  seems  to  be 
either  f  i)  on  swells  or  ridges  rising  from  the  i>ea  floor,  or  (2)  on  or  near 
the  edge  ui  the  continent,  w  here  it  slopes  abrui)lly  into  the  deep  oceanic 
basins.  In  each  case,  and  probably  in  all  volcanoes,  there  is  associa- 
tion with  zones  of  crustal  movement. 

The  Number  of  Volcanoes.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  state,  even  approx- 
imately, the  number  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  world,  one  difficulty 
being  to  determine  which  are  active,  for  even  a  century  or  two  of  inac- 
tivity may  not  mean  more  than  that  the  volcano  is  dormant.  An 
estimate  of  400  or  500  active  volcanoes  would  probably  not  be  too 
great,  and  the  number  may  easily  be  twice  that.  Schneider  states 
that  367  volcanoes  arc  known  to  have  been  active  in  historical  limes. 
Ri-cently  extinct  volcanoes  are  numbered  by  the  thousands. 

The  Former  Distribution  of  Volcanoes.  -  Many  tjf  the  volcanic 

btlls  of  to-day  are  along  the  line  of,  ur  close  to,  areas  of  former  volcanic 

acli\'ily,  proving  that  vulcani.sm  can  recur  in  the  same  region  even 

after  long  intervals  of  quiet,  as  in  the  .\uvergne  region  of  cent  ral  France 

and  in   the   volcanic   complex   of   the   Yellowstone   National   Park. 

Other  belts  ha\e   apparently  not    had  preceding  volcanic  activity. 

Again,  belts  in  which  there  has  been  recurrent  \Tilcanism  have  not 

witnessed  present  day  or  recent  activity,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in 

northeastern  United  Slates.      In  lioth  of  these  cases  there  has  lieen 

profound  volcanic  activity  in  earlier  ages,  and  the  activity  has  come 

and  again  ;  but  for  a  long  period  there  has  been  exemption  from 

nism.     In    northeastern    United   States,    for   instance,   several 

igical  periods  have  elapsed  since  the  last  phase  of  vulcanism  in  the 

i/oic  age,  a  time  period  probably  of  millions  of  years. 

h  age  seems  to  have  its  own  belts  of  volcanic  activity,  and  while 

often  coincide  with  earlier  or  later  belts,  they  may  extend  quite 

indqxindently  of  any  previous  or  subsequent  vidcanism.    The  asso- 

riation  in  each  case  seems  to  be,  as  at  present,  with  belts  of  crustal 

deformation,  wherever  these  may  lie.     It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that 

seem  to  have  been  exempt  from  volcanic  activity  through- 

.  L.,  .      ,   _.  ai  time.    The  plains  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  for  example, 
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throughout  most  of  their  area  have  witnessed  no  \^Jcanism  since  i 
earliest  geological  ages.     Their  movements  up  and  down  have 
unaccompanied  by  notable  crustal  deformation.     Yet  on  the  borde 
as  in  central  New  York,  dikes  in  places  pierce  the  horizontal  straO 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  lava  that  was  fora 
into  them  ever  reached  the  surface.     Lofty,  broken  plateaus,  like  1 
Colorado  Plateau,  share  with  mountains  in  volcanic  outburst, 
broad  plains  apparently  do  not,  unless  there  is  near-by  crustal 
formation. 

Of  these  earlier  crujJtions  there  is  little  evidence  left  at  the  prcsetf 
day,  excepting  sheets  of  lava  and  ash,  dikes,  and  volcanic  necks  < 
plugs.    They  are,  therefore,  of  more  interest  to  the  geologist  than  I 
the  physiographer.     They  intluence  the  topography  of   to-day  onlj 
as  other  strata  of  different  origins  might,  if  in  similar  position  and  witT 
similar  degree  of  resistance.     They  form  no  dominant  topograp 
features,  like  volcanic  cones,  and  they  come  in  no  direct,  intimati 
relation  to  life  as  active  volcanoes  do. 


Decline  or  Volcanic  Activity 

Mention  has  alrea<ly  been  made  of  the  former  importance  of  l»fl 
eruptions  from  fissures,  a  phenomenon  not  now  observed  exceplilljl 
Iceland,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  flanks  of  active  volcanoes,  h 
the  Trrtiar>'  lime,  however,  la\'a  issued  from  fissures  in  great  volume, 
and  spread  over  wide  areas  of  countr>',  as  it  had  also  done  in 
earlier  geological  periods.  There  seem  to  have  been  periods  of  peal 
volcanic  activity,  during  which  fissure  eruptions  occur,  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  period  of  declining  vulcanism.  The  present  appears  lo 
be  such  a  ix'riod,  following  one  of  great  acti\*ily ;  but  whether  in 
get>logical  lime  there  have  ever  been  times  of  freedom  from  volcanic' 
activity  cannot  be  said.  There  Is  no  prooi  that  there  ever  were  such 
periods,  though  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  to  the  con* 
trary. 

During  the  decline  in  volcanic  acti\nty,  fissure  eruptions  cease, 
volcaoic  vents  remain  open  along  fissures,  and  these,  one  by  one,  arc 
dosed.  But  even  after  a  vent  ceases  to  pour  forth  lava  or  ash,  steam 
rises  from  the  enter  and  from  sollataras  on  and  near  the  cone.  This 
stage  is  followed  by  the  escape  of  hot  water  and  vapours  of  various 
binils.and  finally,  before  complete  extinction,  by  warm  springs,  mineral 
sprin;:^.  ■uii!  r:irbon  tiio.vide.  Mount  H«.»od  has  possibly  reached  the 
>*  the  Yellowstone  Park  region  and  New  Zealand  is  in 

It. I.    -  -  ., ...  .,  stage;  and  the  Eifel  is  in  the  final  stage  when  cart 
diujode  alone  issues. 

Fissure  Eruptions 

:h   great   lifsurc  eruptions 
I  id.  the  effect  of  such  eruplii 
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Fio.  .123.  —  The  Ittva  plAteau  of  the 

Columbia  and  Snakt?  riven. 


in  a  recent  geological  jwriod  is  stamped  on  the  topography  of  parts  of 
the  earth,  notably  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  valleys  in  Washing- 
ton and  neighbouring  parts  ot  Idaho  ajid  Oregon  (Fig.  322).  Here, 
over  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles,  the  surface  is  underlaid 
by  sheets  of  basaltic  lava,  one  on  the  other,  overlapping  one  another, 
and  including  between  them  soil  beds  and  lake  fleptwits,  showing  that 
sheet  after  sheet  poured  out  with  intervals  between.  Deposits  of  lapiUi 
and  other  fragments  prove  that  there  was  some  explosive  activity  as 
well  as  the  outflow  of  liquid  lava,  though  such  phenomena  were  excep- 
tional. In  places  the  lava  flood  of  successive  layers  has  covered  the 
earlier  surface  of  the  land  to  a  depth  of 
over  4000  feet. 

The  lava  flood  rises  on  the  bordering 
mountain  sides,  as  the  waters  of  a  lake 
would ;    and  they   surround  as  islands 
{steptoes)  the  higher  points  which  they 
did  not  completely  overspread.     Other 
peaks    are    completely    buried   by   the 
horizontal    layers   of    the    encroaching 
lava  flood.     One  peak  2500  feet  high  is 
buried   by    1 500   feet    of   lava.     These 
lava  floods   have   thus   levelled  up  the 
surface  and  formed  a  broad  lava  pla- 
teau, not  level  but  undulating,  and   crossed  by  deep  canyons  of 
rivers.     These  valleys  are  still  in  the  stage  of  youth,  and  there  are 
waterfalls  and  rapids,  like  the  falls  in  the  Spokane  River  at  Spokane, 
and  the  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho. 

In  some  places  there  are  deep  fissures,  broadened  to  valleys  or  can- 
yons and  locally  known  as  coidles.  Portions  of  the  plateau  have  been 
disturbed  by  orographic  movements,  and  the  western  part  of  the  lava- 
flooded  urea  has  been  upturned  to  form  a  part  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
Most  of  the  surface,  however,  is  little  disturbed  by  subsequent  move- 
ment, and  over  large  areas  also  there  has  been  little  denudation.  The 
rolling  surface  apparently  represents  in  lar^e  part  the  original  undula- 
tions of  the  latest  flows ;  and  some  of  the  swells  and  domes  are  cracked 
open,  revealing  the  regular  forms  of  the  hexagonal  basaltic  columns. 
At  a  few  points  on  the  surface  there  are  small  cinder  cones  and  low 
lava  cones,  but  no  large  cones,  and  no  visible  surface  indication  of  the 
source  of  the  lava ;  but  Russell  discovered  dikes  in  the  canyons  which 
might  perhaps  mark  the  sites  of  the  lissures  through  which  some  of 
the  overijing  Columbia  River  lava  rose.  Some  of  it  may  have  come 
from  the  low  lava  cones.  As  a  result  of  Russell's  latest  work  in  the 
Snake  River  plains,  he  stated  that  no  facts  were  known  to  prove  fissure 
eruptions  and  that  there,  at  least,  he  thought  the  lava  came  from 
numerous  vents. 

Other  Lava  Plateaus.  —  Similar,  though  smaller,  lava'floods occurred 
ID  northeastern  Ireland  and  thence  in  disconnected  areas  along  the 
ai 
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west  coast  of  Scotland,  through  the  Hebrides  <and  Faroe  islands 

Iceland,  which  w  in  the  main  a  basalt  plateau  due  to  fissure  cruptio; 
one  of  which,  as  already  deM-ribed,  occurred  in  1783.  Similar  larg( 
basaltic  lavas  form  plateaus  in  Abyssinia;  and  in  India,  the  plateau 
of  the  Deccan,  rivalling  in  area  the  Columbia  Plateau,  is  also  basaltic 
lava  from  fissure  eruptions ;  hut  this  lava  is  uf  an  earlier  age.  It  is 
also  probable  that  fissure  eruptions  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  smaller 
lava  plateaus  of  western  United  States,  such  as  those  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Fertility  of  Lava  Plateaus,  —  The  broad,  undulating  basaltic  plateau 
of  the  Columbia  valley  is  covered  with  a  deep,  fertile  residuaJ  soil 
of  very  fine  grain,  caused  by  the  disintegration  of  the  lava.  In  this 
rich  5oil  lie  the  wheat  fields  for  which  central  and  western  Washington 
and  parts  of  Oregon  are  famous.  Lava  soils  are  often  of  notabli 
fertility,  and  this  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Columbia  Plateau. 


Intruded  Lavas 


1 


Igneous  Rock  Cooled  below  the  Surface.  —  So  far  we  have  been 
concerned  witJi  the  eruption  of  lava  ufxjn  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
but  there  is  another  important  phase  of  \'ulcanism,  namely,  that  of 
intrusion  of  molten  rock,  into  the  crust.  Very  probably  such  intru- 
sions arc  in  progress  in  parts  of  the  earth  to-day,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  earthquakes  are  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  lava  into  the 
crust.  Probably  also  some  of  the  changes  of  level  of  the  land  are  due 
to  subterranean  movements  of  molten  rock.  Minute  changes  of  this 
sort  in  Japan  have  actually  l>ccn  mea-sured. 

When,  in  the  course  of  long-continued  denudation,  a  land  surface  : 
worn  down  to  such  intruded  masses,  they  e.xcrt  an  influence  upon  th^ 
tupcjgraphy.  Therefure,  a  knowledge  of  some  of  their  characteristics 
is  properly  within  the  province  of  physiography.  These  intruded 
rocks  occur  In  a  variety  of  forms,  among  which  the  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  physiography  are  volcanic  necks,  dikes,  sheets 
or  sills,  lacct>liles,  and  batholites  or  lK>s.ses.  ^^ 

Volcanic  Necks.  —  Being  formed  in  the  volcanic  vent,  as  alread]^| 
stated,  these  forms  of  intrusion  are  roughly  circular  and  of  unknowS^ 
depth.  They  consist  of  crystalline  rock,  often  so  resistant  that  they 
stand  up  above  the  surrounding  surface  as  steep  circular  hills,  some- 
times being  surrounded  by  sedimentary  rocks  through  which  the  vent 
was  drilled.  There  are  numerous  such  volcanic  neck.s  in  the  Mount 
Taylor  region  of  New  Mexico.  A  form  imitating  the  volcanic  neck  is  a 
plug  of  la%a  thrust  into  the  rocks,  but  not  reaching  the  surface.  The 
striking  circular  hill  know*n  as  Mato  Tepee  in  Wyoming  has  been 
interpreted  in  this  way,butolhers  think  it  is  part  of  an  eroded  laccolite, 
and  still  others  a  denuded  volcanic  neck. 

Dikes.  —  The  origin  nf  dikes  through  the  solidification  of  lava  in 
fissures  in  volcanoes  and  in  connection  with  fissure  eruptions  hasj 
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already  been  mentioned.  Lava  also  rises  loward  Lhe  surface  without 
reaching  it,  and  in  this  way  dikes  arc  also  formed.  When  a  region  of 
former  volcanic  activity  has  been  worn  down  by  denudation,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  crossed  by  multitudes  of  dikes,  varying  in  width 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  yards.  Sometimes  the  rocks  are 
ramified  by  such  dikes  extending  in  all  directions,  and  hundreds  of 
them  occurring  in  a  single  square  mile.  Some  of  these  may  have  led  to 
volcanic  outbursts  of  long  ago,  all  other  signs  of  which  have  long 
since  been  worn  away ;  others  represent  merely  the  ineffectual  at- 
tempt of  lava  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Such  dikes  are  most  common  in 
regions  of  former  volcanic  activity ;  but  they  arc  sometimes  jircsent, 
as  in  central  New  York,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  lava  ever 
flowed  out  at  the  surface. 

If  dikes  are  more  resistant  than  the  rocks  through  which  they  cut, 
denudation  etches  them  into  relief.  In  some  ])Iaces  they  extend  for 
hundreds  of  yards  as  steep-sided  walls  of  rock,  rising  well  above  the 
surrounding  region.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dike  rock  is  weaker 
then  the  enclosing  strata,  it  is  worn  away  more  rapidly  and  a  valley  or 
chasm  is  formed.  Many  chasms  along  the  sea  coast  are  worn  out 
along  such  dikes. 

In  some  cases  rocks  are  crossed  by  so  many  dikes  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  area  is  made  up  oi  these  intrusions,  and  one  can  read- 
ily see  that  to  find  room  for  these  intrusions,  there  must  havu  been 
important  lateral  movement.  Whensuch  ai^  area  is  exposed  todenuda- 
tion,  the  intruded  rock  may  be  even  more  important  in  influencing  the 
rate  and  resulting  topographic  form  than  is  the  country  rock  itself. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Crazy  Mountains  of  Montana  and 
Mount  Royal  at  Montreal  owe  their  form  primarily  to  the  resistance  of 
metamorphosed  sediments,  altered  by  contact  with  a  central  igneous 
stock  and  intruded  dikes. 

Sheets  or  Sills.  —  Lava,  rising  through  fissures,  may  find  a  way  in 
between  the  strata  and  there  spread  out  in  sheets  between  the  layers, 
instead  of  rising  and  flowing  out  in  surface  lava  sheets.  These  are 
known  as  intruded  sheets  or  sills.  They  may  be  ver>'  thin,  or  they  may 
have  a  thickness  of  .score-s  nf  feet.  It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  the 
difiercnce  between  an  intruded  sheet  and  a  surface  lava  flow  that  has 
been  covered  by  sedimentary  layers.  However,  the  surface  of  a  sill 
is  more  compact,  .since  the  exjiansion  of  gases  is  less  easy  under  the 
load  of  overlying  strata  than  in  a  lava  flow  under  only  atmospheric 
pressure.  Moreover,  by  its  heal  the  intruded  lava  causes  changes  in 
the  overlying  rock  such  as  a  lava  flow  could  not  cause  in  rocks  that 
were  laid  down  after  it  had  cooled.  In  many  cases,  too.  the  sill  crosses 
from  one  layer  to  another,  or  small  dikes  extend  from  it  into  the  over- 
lying layers. 

Sills  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  \n  western  United  States,  in  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and  in  many  other  places.  One  of  the  best 
known  instances  is  that  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson ;   but  there 
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are  others  in  the  trup  hills  of  Ncu'  Jersey  aiid  the  Connecticut  valle 
Being  more  resisLint  than  the  encliKing  sandstones  and  shales,  the 
intruded   lavas  have   iK'lter   withstood   denudation,   and,   therefor 
stand  up  as  hills.     Surface  lava  flows  occur  in  this  region  also,  and  theiT 
produce  similar  to[>oj;raphic  forms,  one  face  being  sleep  because  Ihe 
lavas  are  now  tilted.     Instances  of  topograj^hic  forms  due  to  sue'" 
lavas  are  Mount  Holyokc  and  Mount  Tom  in  Massachusetts,  East . 
West  Rocks  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  trap  hills  near  Ora 
N.J. 

In  western  United  States  laN-as,  both  intruded  sheets  and  surfa 
flows,  lie  in  horizontal  position,  and  in  the  course  of  denudation  the 
have  resisted  denudation.     Therefore  many  bultes  and  mesas  in  this 
region  owe  their  form  to  the  influence  of  resistant  lava. 

Columnar  Structure.  —  Both  lava  flows  and  sills  often  exhibit 
remarkably  perfect  system  of  jointing,  which,  because  best  develop 
in  the  lava  known  as  liasatt,  is  often  called  basaltic  jointing.  Sue!] 
jointing  is  also  found  in  some  volcanic  rocks.  Where  most  perfectly 
developed,  the  lava  is  crossed  by  a  system  of  planes  as  a  result  of  which 
the  rock  breaks  away  in  the  form  of  remarkably  perfect  hexagon:il 
columns.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  at  the  Giant's  Cau.seway  in  nortb^ 
em  Ireland,  so  called  because  it  is  like  a  pa\ement  or  causewajj 
(Fig.  :i2^),  at  Fingal's  Cave  in  western  Scotland,  and  along  the  Rhine 
in  Germany.  In  the  latter  place  the  columns  have  been  quarried  away 
for  centuries,  and  great  pits  ha\'e  been  opened  by  their  removal.  The 
columns  are  so  perfectly  formed  that,  without  further  shaping,  they 
can  be  used  in  building  houses,  in  making  dikes  in  Holland,  for  corner 
posts,  etc.  Less  i>erfect  jointing  is  seen  in  the  Palisa<les  of  the  Hudson, 
the  word  puJistnif  being  applied  because  of  the  columnar  structure  on 
the  cliff  face. 

These  joints  are  due  to  the  strains  set  up  by  contraction  of  the  lava 
during  cooling,  as  a  result  of  which  the  rock  is  broken.  The  hexagonal 
form  due  to  contraction  is  also  developed  during  the  drying  of  a  mud 
flat.  It  is  a  normal  f<irm  resulting  from  equal  contraction  in  a  mass  of 
a  fair  degree  of  homogeneity,  for  it  is  the  most  economical  expenditure 
of  the  strains  set  up  by  the  contraction.  When  a  strain  reaches  the 
breaking  pnijit,  it  finds  relief  by  breaking  along  three  planes  meeting 
at  an  angle  of  120°,  which  is  the  angle  of  the  hexagon.  It  is  not 
to  be  assumed,  however,  that  there  is  mathematical  accuracy  in  the 
result,  for  variations  are  introduced  due  to  difference  in  the  rate  of 
cooling,  in  the  composition  of  the  rock,  and  doubtless  in  other  ways. 
While  the  majority  of  the  columns  are  more  or  less  perfectly  hexagonal, 
there  arc  columns  with  more  than  six  sides  and  others  with  five,  four^U 
and  three  sides.  ^H 

The  hexagonal  columns  usually  develop  at  right  angles  to  the  cool- 
ing surface,  and,  therefore,  extend  from  the  surface  toward  the  base  of 
the  sheet.  The  individual  columns  are  commonly  broken  across  by 
gently  curvctl  planes,  forming  a  ball-and-socket  joint.     These  are_ 


Fia.  i2i.  —  Basaltic  columns  at  Giant's  CausL-wuy  in  Iitilmtil. 


almost  artiBcial.  Because  of  ihe  remarkable  apjvearance  of  the 
basaltic  columns  many  people  visit  Finj^al's  Cave  and  the  Giant's 
Causeway. 

Laccolites.  —  Gilbert  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Hcnr\'  Mountains  of  L'tah  such  large  (juantilies  of  lava  were  intruded 
between  the  layers  that  the  overlying  rocks  were  pushed  up  in  a  large 
dome.  The  lava  rising  toward  the  surface 
found  it  easier  to  lift  the  overlying  rocks  than 
to  break  through  ihem,  and  there  resulted  an 
intrusion  of  large  r]uantities  of  lava  instead  of 
volcanic  outflow  (Fig.  324).  Thus,  instead  of 
building  an  ash  cone  or  a  lava  volcano  on  the 
surface,  a  great  reser\'oir  of  lava  was  thrust 
into  the  strata.  Such  an  intruded  mass  is  a 
laccolite,   and   the    dome   mountain   which   is 

raised  above  the  intrusion  is  a  laccolitic  moimtain.  Denudation  has 
stripped  off  much  of  the  overlying  cover  of  stratified  rocks  in  the  Henry 
Mountains,  and  revealed  the  lava  core,  now  long  since  cooled  and 
solidiliefl  CFig.   u^)-    Other  cases  of  laccolites  are  now  known. 

Batholites  or  Bosses.  —  In  many  cases  the  wearing  down  of  moun- 
tains has  revealed  an  underl>-ing  basement  of  granitic  rock,  often  many 
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miles  in  extent,  which  has  risen  beneath  the  mountains,  has  broki 
through  or  melted  away  the  strata,  and  has  solidified  in  complex  rela- 
tion to  the  overlying  strata.  Such  great  intruded  masses  are  bosies  or 
baiitoliUs  or  baiholUhs  (Figs.  23,  33's).  It  is  probable  that  similar  in- 
trusions are  at  present  in  prog- 
ress beneath  rising  mountain 
masses;  and  thtf>'  may  be  the 
reservoirs  from  which  the  vol- 
canoes are  being  supplied. 
Certainly  in  the  past  batholitic 
intrusion  has  been  a  common 
phenomenon  of  mountain  ui 
lift. 

When  by  denudation 
overlying  strata  arc  rcmov 
and  the  batholilic  basemcni 
rocks  revealed,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  topographic  form,  aa 
is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  mountains  (p.  528).  The  massive, 
crystalline,  igneous  rocks  are  ver\'  different  in  character  from  the 
stratified  rocks  beneath  which  the  hatholites  lie.  Old  mountains, 
long  e.\7H>scd  to  denudation,  are  often  mainly  made  up  of  granites  and 
other  coarsely  crystalline  igneous  rocks  which  were  raised  to  th< 
present  position  as  batholitic  intrusions. 


Fig.  535.  —  Ouffnun  lo  show  relatioriahi|»  of 
luvs  cuotisi;  DndcTj^uuiiiJ  in  large  mAsacu 
(Daly.) 


Imitative  Forms 


ei^" 


Geysers,  already  described,  closely  inutate  volcanoes  in  important 
respects.  They  always  have  a  crater ;  there  is  often  a  cone  around 
the  crater ;  and  there  is  intermittent  eruption.  In  geysers,  how- 
ever, only  steam,  hot  water,  and  dissolved  substances  are  commonly 
extruded ;  and  the  cone  is  made  of  deposits  from  solution,  not  of  ask^ 
or  lava.  J^^ 

Mud  \'olcanoes  are  formed  where  steam  or  other  gases  rise  ihrougn™ 
mud  deposits,  throwing  out  the  mud,  w^hich  builds  a  cone  around  the 
vent.    Small  cones  of  this  sort  are  found  in  the  paint  pot  areas  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park.      Others  are  formed  in  Iceland,  Sicily,  and  other 
regions  of  present  or  recent  volcanic  activity.     They  may  erupt  con 
tinuously  or  intermittently,  and,  in  some  places,  cones  a  hundred  fe 
or  more  in  height  are  built. 

Some  of  the  mu<l  volcanoes,  also  called  mud-lumps  and  mud  cor 
arc  due  to  the  development  of  gases  imdergroimd  by  some  form 
decomposition  or  slow  combustion.     Mud  volcanoes  in  Sicily  hav 
been    exjjiained    as  a   result  of    the  slow   combustion   of  sulphur; 
others  arc   explained   by   the   decay   of   vegetation,   and   to   othcTj 
fornu  (if  chemical  change  underground.     In  the  lower  Indus 
ate  great  numbers  of  mud  cones  over  an  area  of  tooo  square  i 


^M 


some  of  them  rising  300  or  400  feet  and  with  craters  30  yards  across. 
Mud-lumps,  from  which  gases  and  salt  water  issue,  also  occur  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi fp.  158J ;  but 
these  are  evidently  re- 
lated to  the  river  rather 
than    to  the    gases.     A 

dome  or  gas  volcano  30 
,or  40  feet  high  and 
acres  in  extent  was 
led  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  near  Trinidad 

in  November,  igii.     It 

seems  clear  that  it  was 

pushed  up  by  gas,  which 

subsequently  ignited. 
Subterranean      fires 

may  also  cause  imita- 
tion of  volcanic  phenom- 
ena.     An    instance    of 

this  was  seen   in    1898 

by   the   author    in    the 

Bad    Lands    of    North 

Dakota,    near    Medora, 

where  a  coal  seam  had 

laten  fire.     Gases  issued 

frum  cracks  and  orifices 

ia  the  ground  and  there 

wwe  a  few  small  cones, 

while  fragment'^of  slaggy 

rode,  baked  and  partly  melted,  were  strewn  about,  causing  a  close 

imitation  of  volcanic  phenomena  on  a  small  scale. 


'Vv^ 


Fic.  jj6.  —  Craiers  on  ihc  moon,  usually  intcriiificrl 
aaof  volcanic  origin.     (Nusmyth  antl  Carpenter.) 


Influence  of  Vulcanism  on  Man 

Destructive  Influences.  —  The  pages  of  this  chapter  have  recorded 
numerous  instances  of  the  destructive  work  of  volcanoes,  and  this  is 
by  far  the  most  striking  phase  of  the  influence  of  vulcanism  on  man. 
lUustrations,  similar  in  kind,  could  be  greatly  multipfied,  showing  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  by  volcanic  eruption.  Doubtless 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  by  this  cause,  and  in  the 
sea  millions  of  fish  are  killed  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

Production  of  Fertile  Soil.  —  There  are,  however,  other  influences 
of  im[xirtance  which  may  be  reckoned  as  beneficial.  One  of  these  is 
the  influence  upon  soil.  Many  lavas  give  ri.sc  upon  their  disintegra- 
tion to  extremely  fertile  soils.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  neighbourhood 
qI  Vesuvius,  where  the  dense  agricultural  population  along  the  shores 
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uf  the  Bay  of  Naples  arc,  ovpr  much  of  tht*  area,  tillinf;  fertile  vok 
soils.     The  soUs  of  the  f^eat  tava  plateau  of  WashingtoD  and 
furnish  another  instance,  and  there  are  many  others. 

Formation  of  Ore  Deposits.  —  VulcanLsm  has  atw  played  an  ir 
tanl  r61e  in  the  de\'clopmcnt  of  many  mineral  veins.     Their  heat , 
the  ga^es  which  they  bring  have  Riven  to  water  a  solvent  power 
great  potency  in  the  transfer  of  mineral  frfim  one  point  to  anothcrj 
and  the  lavas  have  contributed  much  of  the  mineral  for  solutic 
transportation,  and  deposition  in  veins.    A  large  part  of  the  mine 
wealth  of  the  world    is  accessible   to  man   because    of    chan 
~-   »  -        —  in  which  xTilcanls 

has  played   an 
portant  part,  cit 
directly     or     ind 
rectly.     Even 
eral  dcjxisits  are 
some      cases      no 
thought    to    be 
eruptive    origin, 
in    the   case  of 
enormous    iron   de 
posits  at  Kiruna 
Sweden. 

Other  Influences. ' 
—  Vulcanism  hai  in- 
troduced   rock  con- 
ditions  which  have 
greatly       influenced 
topographic      form, 
both  directly  by  de- 
posit and  indirectly 
by    influencing    dt 
nudation.       It 
formed     lakes, 
verted  and  directed  stream  courcs.  and  given  rise  to  conditions 
underground  circulation,  as  a  result  of  which  mineral  and  mcdiri 
waters    of    \-alue    have    been    caused.     It    is    probable    also   t^ 
the  movements  of  molten  roct  beneath  the  surface  are  responsibl 
for  some  earthquakes,  e\'en  some  of  the  greatest,  and  for  changes  in 
the  level  of  the  land,  perhaps  even  for  some  of  the  major  topograp"  * 
features  of  the  earth. 

Vast  Importance  of  Vulcanism.  —  By  transferring  rock  within 
earth  to  the  surface,  \ulcanism  is  resptmsible  for  vast  and  complex 
results  through  (he  denudation  of  the  geological  ages.     It  is  likewi^H 
probable  that  the  addition  of  water  vapour,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oth^|l 
gases  is  a  matter  of  llie  highest  importance  in  maintaining  that  bal- 
;of  conditions  upon  which  life  depends;  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 


FlC  317.  —  Cntcr  timrbour  of  th«  Uland  <W  St.   Paul,  an 
extinct  vokano  bre&died  by  tbc  vBve». 
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probable  that  this  balance  has  been  subject  to  important  variaLiuns 
with  differences  in  the  extent  of  volcanic  activity.  This,  however, 
fe  not  a  point  upon  which  it  is  as  yet  possible  to  speak  with  definite- 
ness.  One  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  assigning  to  vulcanism  a  high 
place  in  the  economy  and  activities  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  — 
a  far  hiRher  importance  than  merely  that  of  volcanic  outbursts,  the 
building  of  volcam'c  cones,  and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
These  are  but  minor  expressions  of  one  of  the  great  phases  in  earth 
actiWty,  basal  in  iraiwrtance  in  terrestrial  development,  and  perhaps 
even  to  life  on  the  planet. 

The  Cause  of  Volcanic  Action 

Molten  Rock  and  its  Extrusion.  —  The  question  of  the  cause  of 
viilcanic  action  resolves  itself  into  two  parts:  (i)  the  cause  of  the 
molten  rock,  (2)  the  reason  why  this  rock  rises  into  the  crust  and  to  the 
suriace  of  the  earth.  The  consideration  of  the  cause  of  the  molten 
rock  may  for  the  present  be  deferred,  since  it  involves  the  general 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior;  and  how  this  con- 
dition affects  not  only  xTilcanism,  but  changes  of  level  of  the  land, 
earthquakes,  mountain  formation,  and  even  the  formation  of  con- 
*:nt'nts  and  ocean  basins. 

Existence  of  Molten  Rock,  or  Magma.  —  In  order  to  explain  vul- 
canism alone,  we  may  start  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  is 
bdow  the  surface,  either  locally  or  generally,  a  supply  of  healed 
rotk.  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  can  be  forced  into  the  crust 
«iul  to  the  surface  in  liquid  form.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this 
bttled  rock  is  necessarily  in  the  liquid  form  where  it  lies;  it  may  be 
feut  rnough  to  melt  under  atmospheric  pressure  but  prevented  from 
exfianding  to  the  liquid  form  by  the  ]>ressure  of  the  overlying  rocks, 
and  changed  to  the  liquid  state  only  when  that  pressure  is  sufficiently 
relipvcd. 

Objections  to  a  General  Magma.  —  It  is  sometimes  stated  tliat  the 
niai;ma  from  which  the  lava  is  derived  cannot  be  generally  distributed 
beneath  the  crust  because  (i)  vulcanism  is  present  only  in  limited 
parts  of  the  earth;  (2)  neighbouring  volcanoes  may  erupt  quite  diiTer- 
ent  lavas;  (3)  neighbouring  volcanoes  sometimes  show  no  sympathetic 
relation  —  notably  Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea.  These  objections  are, 
however,  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  theory  of  a  general  magma. 
The  areas  where  volcanoes  txrcur  may  be  lines  along  which  pressure 
is  relieved ;  one  volcano  may  very  well  send  forth  different  lavii  from  a 
ndgfabour  if  its  supply  comes  from  a  different  level  in  the  magma,  or 
from  a  magma  that  has  been  locally  differentiated;  and  of  two  vol- 
canoes side  by  side,  but  unsympathetic,  one  may  have  its  supply  from 
a  Iwal  reservoir  disconnected  from  the  main  magma. 

Facts  Indicating  a  General  Magma.  —  Far  more  important  than  the 
three  evidences  opposed  to  a  general  magma  is  the  evidence  of  quite 
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the  opposite  condition.     Facts  have  accumulated  to  indicate 
there  is  a  sympathetic  response  even  between  distant  volcanoes, 
between  volcanic  eruption  and  earthquakes.     It  can  scarcely  be 
accident  that  Pel^  and  Soufridre,  po  miles  apart,  were  in  eruption ; 
the  same  time;   that  the  Icelandic  eruption  of  lySji  was  preceded 
B  volcanic  outburst  many  miles  away ;   that,  when  Vesuvius  is  actii 
eruptions  occur  in  other  vents  of  the  adjacent  volcanic  field,  to 
tion  only  three  of  the  many  cases  of  apparent  sympathy  belut 
volcanoes.     This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  important  to  ga 
more  facts,  hut  such  facts  as  are  known  seem  to  point  to  the  existe 
of  widespread  magma.  locally  lapped  by  fissures  or  volcanic  vents. 

Relation  of  Deformadon  to  Extrusion.  —  The  parts  of  the  mag 
which  are  tapped  appeared  to  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  rcp«in5of 
crustal  deformation  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  earlier  geographial 
ages  to  have  been  zones  of  crustal  deformation  of  that  day.  There 
are  three  possible  ways  in  which  such  deformation  may  induce  the 
rise  of  molten  rock  from  the  magma:  (i)  by  relieving  the  prcsstirt 
locally  along  lines  of  upfolding  and  thus  permitting  the  change  to  the 
fluid  state,  (2)  by  forming  fissures  and  otherwise  weakening  the  crust 
so  that  the  molten  rock  can  rise,  (3)  by  the  squeey.inp  up  of  the  \iVi 
under  mountain  arches  by  the  downsinking  of  neighbouring  areas. 
All  three  of  these  influences  may  be  at  work  in  producing  xiilcanisn. 

Alrea<ly  e\'idence  has  been  presented  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  fissure  lines  are  sought  as  pathways  of  escape  for  the  moil«i 
rock ;  but  it  must  be  stated  that  the  rising  lava  itself  may  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  opening  of  the  fissures.  This  surely  must  he  the 
case  at  such  depths  in  the  earth  as  lie  in  the  zone  of  flowage,  whffc 
open  cracks  cannot  exist.  That  the  magma  rises  under  mountain 
arches  either  by  the  release  of  pressure,  or  by  being  forced  upward  by 
downward  pressure  near  by,  is  already  indicated  by  the  great  batbo- 
litic  masses  which  denudation  has  revealed  in  the  cores  of  mountiin^ 
It  is  highly  probable  that  these  batholites  were  themselves  (i)  nuiEm^ 
that  rose  up  under  and  into  the  rising  mountains,  and  (2)  the  source 
of  volcanic  supply  for  ash  and  lava  eruptions  that  built  volcanic  cones 
upon  the  mountains,  as  similar  cones  are  now  building  in  various  part^ 
of  the  earth. 

Relation  of  Gravity  and  Included  Gases  to  Extrusion.  —  The  nsc 
of  the  molten  lava  into  the  crust  and  to  its  surface  is  ev-idenlly  dueto 
the  inrtuence  of  (i)  gravity,  (il  included  gases.  Such  a  phenomctwn 
AS  the  slow  ascent  of  lava  in  the  conduit  of  Mauna  Loa  until  the  prftS- 
ure  ht»comes  great  enough  to  give  escape  to  the  lava  through  the  *i'k' 
'■'  1".  and  then  a  recurrence  of  the  ascent  of  the  lava  h 

ii  of  hyilrostatic  adjustment.       The  ascent  of  bjli 

I  mountains  seems  Uken-ise  to  be  the  result  of  gravitativt 

.B  I  fluid  to  pressure.     The  great  outflows  of  basalt  from 

s  seem  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  they  ww 
«^Mi.,^.,  ,Mi  -jv  a  pressure  on  the  molten  rock,  and  that  their  rise 
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Lhcrefore,  essentially  a  result  of  gra\'ity.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  greater  amount  of  the  rising  of  lava  into  the  crust  is  similarly  a 
Ttsull  of  ^ra\"ilalive  adjustment. 

But,  even  granting  this,  there  remain  phenomena  of  vulcanism 
which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  basis  of  the  expansive  force  of  the 
included  gases.  These  phenomena  may  all  be  essentially  surface 
phenomena,  expressed  only  when  the  liquid  rock  reaches  the  upper 
portions  of  the  crust  and,  therefore,  attains  points  where  the  pressure 
dUp  reduced  that  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases  may  express  itself 
Hi  expel  some  of  the  lava.  Certainly  the  final  stage  in  many  volcanic 
options  is  primarily  the  result  of  explosive  action  of  expanding  and 
probably  combining  gases. 

Origin  of  Gases  in  Lavas.  —  There  has  been  speculation  as  to  the 
(jrigin  of  the  included  gases.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  example,  that 
ihe  water  vapour  is  the  result  of  entrance  of  sea  water  into  the  magma, 
but  this  seems  impossible,  first  because  tlic  sea  bottom  deposits  are  so 
compact  that  percolation  must  be  very  slow ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  earth  itself  is  impervious  at  depths  well  above  the  level  of  the 
magma  in  the  zone  of  rtick  flowage,  which  lies  at  depths  no  greater 
llua  about  12  miles.  Some  surface  water  doubtless  finds  its  way  to 
volcanic  vents,  and  possibly  to  reservoirs  of  lava  in  the  upper  crast; 
but  that  such  vast  quantities  as  arc  emitted  from  volcanoes  could  thus 
find  their  way  to  the  molten  rock  is  too  utterly  incredible  for  belief. 
The  amount  that  thus  enters  the  lava  may  have  an  effect  in  aiding  in 
the  final  eruption.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  eruptions  of  Rilauea 
most  frequently  occur  in  the  rainy  season  ;  and  that  Etna  and  Vesu\ius 
have  most  often  erupted  in  winter  and  spring,  the  times  when  there  is 
most  rain.  These  obser\'ations  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  con- 
dusion,  but  they  at  lea.st  suggest  the  possibility  that  when  an  eruption 
is  almost  ready  to  occur,  the  entrance  of  surface  waters  may  give  the 
last  impulse  necessary  for  the  outbreak. 

The  included  gases  as  a  whole,  however,  seem  quite  certainly  to  be  a 
component  part  of  the  original  magma.  They  may  well  be  a  part  of 
the  original  earth  material  which  was  never  before  at  the  earth's 
surface  until  expelled  during  an  eruption.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the 
aid  of  volcanoes  in  supplying  water  vapour,  carbon  dio.xide,  and  other 
gases  to  the  air  is  a  matter  of  ver>' considerable  importance;  for  not 
only  are  huge  volumes  poured  forth  during  each  eruption,  but,  for 
centuries  after  volcanic  activity  ceases,  these  gases  continue  to  issue 
from  the  volcanic  centres.  Even  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  volume  of  the  ocean  waters  may  be  affected. 

Suggestion  of  Isolated  Subterranean  Reservoirs.  —  On  the  theory  of 
polcanic  action  as  slated  above,  it  is  quite  possible  for  some  of  the 
Hten  rock  to  rise  into  the  crust,  forming  reser\'oirs  more  or  less 
Bemnected  from  the  interior  magma,  and  much  nearer  the  surface. 
5uch  a  condition  would  account  for  failure  of  neighbouring  volcanoes 
»  erupt  sympathetically  in  some  cases,  and  it  might  also  account  in 
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part  for  differences  in  composition  of  tavas.    If  there  are  such  n 
voirs,  [lerhaps  batholitic  in  character,  surface  waters  may  desceni 
ihem,  and,  in  these  cases,  become  a  more  important  factor   in 
extrusion  of  the  lava  than  is  assumed  above.     Reservoirs  of 
character  would  gradually  fail  tn  supply  lava  for  extrusion,  and  vole 
activity  would  linally  die  out.     These  possibilities  are  not  suf^esl 
as  allcmatt:  h>-i>t>lheses  for  the  theor\'  of  volcanic  activity  si 
above,  but  as  possible  \  ariations  of  conditions  under  that  theory. 

Cessation   of   Crustal   Movements   and  of  Vulcuusm.  —  On 
theory  here  proposed  the  f^radual  dying  out  of  volcanic  activity  in 
region  is  assigned  to  the  diminution  of  those  crustal  movements  isi^ 
ri-sult  of  which  the  interior  magma  is  forced  upward  into  the  crust; 
but  locally  eruption  may  continue  by  the  accession  of  underground 
waters  even  after  the  crustal  movements  ceased.     If  this  interpretii- 
lion  is  correct,  the  present  is  a  time  of  relatively  slight  crustal  defoi 
tion,  as  it  seems  to  be  one  of  waning  volcanic  activity. 

Other  Hypotheses  of  Vulcanism.  —  The  explanation  of  volca: 
phenomenon  here  presented  is  not  to  be  considered  a  demonstrat 
conclusion.  Il  is  an  hypothesis  framed  upon  the  basis  of  the  know'D 
data,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  satisfactorily  aca>unting  for  most  of  the 
facts.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  and  it  does  not  by  my 
means  meet  with  universal  acceptance,  though  to  the  writer  it  appeals 
as  the  best  founded  of  the  various  h>ix)theses  put  forward  to  explain 
volcanic  phenomena.  There  are  numerous  such  hypotheses,  but  this 
is  not  the  place  for  their  discussion.  It  will  suffice  to  stale  one  or  two 
of  the  leading  lines  of  dlGerence  between  them  and  the  hvpothcsis  here 
presented. 

There  are  some  who  assign  to  percolating  waters  a  far  higher  v&luc 
in  volcanic  eruption  than  is  here  given,  and  some  students  of  the  sul>- 
ject  are  inclined  to  assign  to  downward  percolation  of  water  a  dorni- 
nant  part  in  the  expulsion  of  lava  from  within  the  earth.  As  stated 
above,  also,  there  are  students  of  vulcanism  who  are  not  ready  t" 
admit  the  existence  of  a  widespread  and  practically  universal  magm^iT 
but  who  consider  vulcanism  to  be  a  localized  phenomenon  because  of 
localized  cause  for  heat.  Three  causes  for  the  development  of  local 
areas  of  suthcirnt  heat  to  melt  rocks  have  been  proposed :  (i)  the  influ- 
ence of  radium,  (2)  chemical  changes,  (3)  heat  developed  by  pre^v^ure 
and  by  movement  during  crustal  deformation.  That  each  of  these 
is  a  source  uf  heat  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  that  either  is  compettnl 
to  aixount  for  the  melting  of  the  rocks  on  the  vast  scale  required 
present  ajsd  past  vulcanism  is  by  no  means  demonstrated. 

lVrha|is  the  strongest  reason  for  doubting  the  existence  of  a  gem 
magma  of  heated  rock,  which  on  relief  of  pressure  niay  flow  as  a  U 
U"  '  •'  e^'en  l<i  the  surface,  is  the  fact  that  vuli 

i-  ii.aj  Qgcs  has  apparently  l)ecn  no  more  aclil 

I'  i   recent  past.     Indeed,  it  is  ver>-  doub' 

>i\  peritKi  there  has  been  greater 


activity  than  In  the  Tertiary  period  which  immediately  preceded  the 
present.  If  vulcanism  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  general  heated 
magma  which  has  been  in  existence  during  the  earth's  history,  igneous 
activity  would  be  expected  to  show  a  gradual  diminution  during  the 
geological  ages  as  the  cold  crust  thickened  by  loss  of  heat.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  continuation  of  vulcanism,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  some  cause  for  replenishing  the  past  loss  by  radiation  into 
space.  This  argument  leads  some  to  seriously  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
general  magma  and  looks  to  local  causes  for  the  generation  of  the  heal 
which  expresses  itself  in  vulcanism. 

Further  consideration  of  the  problems  presented  by  phenomena 
due  to  interior  conditions  is  undertaken  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

PLAINS  AND   PLATEAUS 

Natxjre  and  Origin 

'     The  simplest  of  land  forms  is  the  plain,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
i   widespread  topographic  feature  on  the  earth.     Much  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  ocean  bottoms  is  occupied  by  plains,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  continent  surfaces  as  well. 

A  plain  is  a  level  or  gently  undulating  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 

and  it  is  usually,  though  not  always,  underlain  by  horizontal  or  nearly 

torizoiital  strata.     In  origin  plains  are  most  commonly  the  result  of 

deposition  of  sediment,  usually  in  water,  and  often  in  ocean  water. 

Plains  that  have  been  formed  beneath  the  sea  have  often  been  brought 

to  a  position  above  sea  level  by  one  of  those  changes  in  relative  level 

trf  sea  and  land  already  studied.     Very  often  they  have  been  raised 

'ligh  above  sea  level,  and  are  then  commonly  called  plateaus,  though 

this  term  has  no  real  scientific  significance,  and  in  popular  usage  has 

no  commonly  accepted  meaning.     In  general  a  plateau  is  understood 

to  be  a  high  plain,  though  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  Great  Plains 

*est  of  the  Mississippi  River,  evenwhere  they  are  over  5000  feet  above 

sea  level,  while  lower  areas  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  called 

plateaus.    On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  deep-lying  plains  of  the 

ocean  bottom  are  often  referred  to  as  oceanic  plateaus. 

Plains  are  formed  by  river,  glacier,  lake,  and  ocean  deposits  and  by 
volcanic  outflow ;  they  are  also  formed  by  denudation,  as  when  a  sur- 
face is  worn  to  the  state  of  old  age,  or  when  a  river,  swinging  back  and 
forth,  planates  the  surface.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  are  numerous 
wrences  among  plains  from  the  standpoint  of  their  origin  or  struc- 
^^t.  There  are  also  differences  according  to  the  process  by  which 
they  are  being  modified,  and  their  stage  in  the  erosion  cycle ;  for,  like 
^  land  surfaces,  plains  exposed  to  subaerial  denudation  undergo  a 
*^cleof  dissection.  Starting  level,  they  may  be  sculptured  into  a  hilly 
^tate,  and  then,  with  the  approach  of  old  age,  they  tend  again  toward 
Kvelness. 

Different  Types  of  Plains 

River  Plains.  —  In  the  chapter  on  rivers  the  nature  and  origin  of 

^ver  plains  has  been  stated  with  such  fulness  (pp.  143-168)  that  we 

peed  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  classified 

m  this  group  of  land  forms.     The  chief  plains  due  to  river  action  are 
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ftwdplains  (Fig.  328  and  PI.  Ill),  terraces,  deltas,  broad,  flat 
iflm-ial  fans,  and  deposits  in  partly  or  completely  enclosed  mountain 
vzlky^.  Perhaps  to  these  might  be  added  the  outwash  gravel  plains 
fcuiltup  by  stre;ims  issuing  from  glaciers  (PI.  IV). 
CUcial  Plains.  —  Where  glaciers  have  spread  out  over  gently 
Bwiulliting  surfaces  their  deposits  have  sometimes  tilled  valleys  and 
made  the  land  more  level.  'I'his  is  in  places  done  (a)  by  deposits 
directly  from  the  ice,  making  tiil  plains^  (b)  sometimes  by  deposits 
made  by  water  from  the  melting  glacier,  and  very  often  by  the  two 
combined.  Large  tracts  of  country  in  the  northern  Central  States 
have  been  levelled  up  in  this  way.  In  places  the  deposits  are  several 
^hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  were  all  the  glaci.il  drift  removed,  this 
on  would  be  far  less  level  than  now, 

be  ice  of  large  glaciers  also  builds  up  plains  or  plateaus.     Thus 
^piedmont  Malaspina  (Jlader  is  a  law-l>'ing  plateau ;    the  Green- 
ice  sheet  is  a  vast  ice  plateau ;   and  the  Antarctic  ice  sheet  is  a 
I  greater  one. 

fcva  Plains.  —  Lava  flows,  spreading  out  at  the  base  of  a  volcano, 
kill  more  notably  when  flowing  from  fissures,  may  give  rise  to  plains, 
finds  illustration  in  the  Columbia  River  valley  of  Washington, 
irhere  flow  after  flow  of  lava  has  not  only  filled  valleys,  but  has  even 
ciused  the  burial  of  mountains,  transforming  a  hilly  and  mountainous 
CDuntr)'  to  a  level  or  undulating  lava  plateau  of  great  extent.  The 
plateau  of  the  Deccan  in  India  and  the  Icelandic  plateau  are  other 
io^nces  of  lava  plateaus. 

Kbicanic  ash,  falling  upon  the  countn.^  round  about  a  volcanic  vent, 
r  also  level  up  the  surface,  though  wind  and  running  water  are  aids 
b  the  building  of  such  a  plain.    The  country  near  Vesuvius  is' an 

Ece  of  a  plain  of  this  origin, 
ustrine  Plains.  —  Sediment  settling  upon  a  lake  bottom  tends 
ooih  over  irregularities  and  gradually  to  form  a  level  bottom. 
If  such  a  lake  disappears,  a  plain  is  left  on  its  site^  as  in  the  case  of  the 
valley  of  the  Red  Rjver  of  the  North,  in  which  the  great  Lake  Agassiz 
fonnerly  stood.  If  a  lake  persists,  it  will  in  time  become  completely 
filled  and  its  site  will  then  be  occupied  by  a.  filled  lake  plain.  Thou- 
awUof  instances  of  this  are  found  in  the  regions  of  former  gladation, 
*l»rc  the  filled  lake  plains  are  still  so  level  Ihut  they  are  swamps. 

During  the  stages  of  lake  filling,  smaller  plains  are  also  formed 
fifound  the  shores.     In  some  cases  a  narrow  plain  is  cut  by  the  waves 

•iieycat  into  the  land  ;  in  others  the  shore  is  built  outward,  forming 
Rrampy  plain  strip  at  or  near  lake  level.     Larger  plains  are  formed 
the  filling  of  bays,  and  by  the  growth  of  deltas  into  the  lake. 
Marine  Plains.  —  Along  ocean  coasts  there  are  also  narrow  plains 
wnncd  by  wave  cutting,  as  in  the  submerged  offshore  platform  that 
tttoids  seaward  from  exposed  headlands.     There  arc  filled  bays  also, 
^  delta  plains,  and  swampy  coastal  strips  in  protected  parts  of  the 
Jjure,  —  the  salt  marsh  plains. 
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As>  in  Uie  case  of  lakes,  the  sediment  borne  in  the  sea  h  strewn  o\t 
the  sea  floor,  le^iding  to  level  it  by  tilling  the  depressions  and 
snioothing  over  the  elevations.  Far  from  the  coast  the  settling! 
organic  remains  to  the  sea  floor  has  had  a  similar  effect.  The  tendcnc 
is,  therefore,  to  make  plains  of  fleposit,  e\  en  where  the  sea  bottom  I 
been  roughened  by  dia!itrf>phic  movement.  It  is  partly  because  oft 
process  that  such  vast  areas  of  the  ocean  bottom  are  plains;  Ihou 
doubtless  here,  as  on  the  land,  there  arc  great  tracts  which  haveno^ 
been  deformed  by  diastrophism  or  roughened  by  vulcanism. 
sea  floor  is  narrower,  protected  from  the  roughening  effect  of  dcnudi 
lion. 

Where  a  part  of  ihe  ocean   bottom  is  brought  above  sea  lev'dj 
unless  this  is  accompanied  by  pronounced  deformation,  it  is  noraullj| 
added  to  the  land  as  a  plain.     This  is  why  so  many  coasts  in  regiiHi3(' 
recent  uplift  arc  bordered  by  coastal  plains,  as  in  the  case  of  east«ri 
North  .-Vmerica  south  of  New  York.     Uplift  along  the  western  Diast, 
being  accompanied  by  crustal  deformation,  has  rcsultetl  in  mountainj 
formation ;  but  even  here  strips  of  coastal  plain  are  present  where  l" 
sea  bottom  has  l>een  raised  without  folding  or  faulting. 

Plains  of  Denudation.  —  As  a  land  surface  is  worn  down  by  denuda- 
tion, plains  arc  caused  not  only  by  deposit  but  also  by  the  direct  alUidCJ 
of  the  agents  of  denudation.     Instances  of  this  have  already  biv 
mentioned  as  a  result  of  wave  work  along  lake  and  sea  coast 
lateral   cutting  by  a  river,  as  illuslrated   in   terrace   formation, 
another. 

Plains  also  develop  as  denudation  lowers  a  land  surface.    This  i 
l>est  illustrated  in  areas  of  nearly  hori7.ontal  strata  as  a  result  of  th 
fact  that  resistant  beds  arc  removed  less  readily  than  weaker  one 
Therefore,  when  such  a  resistant  bed  is  reached  by  subaerial  dcnuda-j 
tion,  it  tends  to  hold  the  surface  at  that  level  while  the  weaker  strifi 
arc  stripped  away.     Since  the  layer  is  horizontal  the  surface  to  wbi<^ 
it  gives  rise  is  more  or  less  level,  that  is,  a  plain.     The  nature  nf  the 
process  and  the  resulting  topography  are  more  fully  considered  in  the 
discussion  of  the  dissection  of  plateaus.     These  plains  may  be  called 
plains  oj  diferetiiial  gradation. 

If  a  land  surface  continues  to  be  reduced  by  denudation,  it  isujW- 
malely  worn  down  so  near  to  baselevel  that  it  approaches  the  conflitlo" 
of  a  plain,  even  though  in  its  initial  state  it  was  mountainous  lan'i 
Such  a  surface  has  been  given  the  name  peneplain,  or  almost  a  plain 
Former  peneplains  (PI.  X) ,  now  ujjiifted  or  dissected,  are  found  in  tnajiV 
places.  Some  of  them  were  at  an  earlier  period  interpreted  as  ^o'* 
of  mariiK  denudation^  but  it  is  now  believed  that  extensive  plains  i 
this  origin  are  not  common,  if  indeed  they  are  present  at  all.  The  c*« 
line  appears  to  be  too  unstable  to  prevent  their  development,  a"^ 
though  Ihe  Mmc  of  wave  attack  is  one  of  great  activity,  it  is  confint^ 
to  n  very  limited  area,  compared  to  that  upon  which  subaerial  denuda- 
tion is  at  work. 
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Constnictional  and  Destructional  Plains.  —  A  simple  dassifi cation 
of  plains,  upon  the  basis  of  origin,  is  to  consider  them  as  a  result  of 
(i)  constructional  processes,  (2)  destructional  processes.  Those 
plains  made  by  deposit  —  flu\iatilc,  glacial,  volcanic,  lacustrine,  and 
marine  —  arc  constructional  in  nrisin.  Those  shaped  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  land,  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  of  destruc- 
tional origin.  Of  these  the  peneplain  and  the  plain  of  differential 
gradation  are  most  common  and  most  important. 

Tfie  Life  History  of  Plalvs  and  Plateaus 

Dissection  of  Plains.  —  In  its  initial  stage  a  plain  has  a  le\'el  sur- 
face, often  so  level  that  water  docs  not  freely  drain  off.    This  is  true  on 


Fic.  32g.  — The  plun  tA  the  vallty  ul  ihc  RchI  River  <f  ihc  Norib,  Ihe  bottom  of 
friacial  Lake  Aicn&flz. 

parts  of  the  coastal  plain  in  southern  Florida  and  on  the  Texas  coast ; 
it  is  true  of  plains  of  other  origin,  as  in  the  swampy  plains  of  filled 
lakes  and  on  deltas  and  no(>di>lains.  Such  a  plain  is  a  young  plain, 
and.  because  of  its  swampy  nature,  it  is  not  suited  to  human  occupa- 
tion and  it  is  usually  a  wilderness  of  luxuriant  jilant  growth.  In  the 
tropical  zone  the  dampness  favours  the  development  of  tropical  diseases 
and  the  plains  are  even  dangerous  to  cross.  Rice  culture  in  the  South 
and  cranberry  culture  in  the  North  are  about  the  only  industries  that 
are  favoured  by  such  conditions  in  United  States,  though  forest 
products  are  obtained  in  some  parts,  and  peat  is  taken  from  some 
of  the  swampy  lake  plains  of  the  North. 

If  such  a  plain  is  elevated  high  enough  almvc  basclevel  so  that  the 
streams  are  enabled  to  cut  along  their  beds,  the  surface  begins  to  be 
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dissected.  First  there  arc  narrow  young  valleys,  with  broad,  flat- 
topped  divides  between,  as  in  the  plains  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
in  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba  (Fig.  329).  U  the  soil  is  good,  such 
a  surface  may  become  the  seat  of  successful  af^riculture,  for  the  land  is 
level  and  drainage  is  provided  for  by  the  stream  courses.  A  little 
later,  when  steep-sided  Rorges  are  sunk  below  the  plain  level,  condi- 
tions bejnn  to  be  slightly  less  favourable. 

Thereafter,  the  plain  will  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age,  if  there  is  no  accidental  interference  with  the 
cycle  of  development.  Exactly  what  the  successive  stages  will  be 
depends  upon  several  factors  of  which  three  —  rainfall,  elevation,  and 
rock  structure  ~  are  the  most  important.  Each  of  these  is  so  funda- 
mental that  it  has  a  dominating  influence  on  the  land  forms  of  the 
various  stages  in  the  c>'cle  of  dissection. 

Influence  of  Uniform  Rock  Structure.  —  Assuming  the  simplest 
conditions  for  the  basal  consideration  of  the  cycle  development  we  may 
start  with  a  plain  of  uniform  rock  structure,  at  a  moderate  elevation, 
and  in  a  region  of  moderate  rainfall.  Here  the  cycle  of  development 
consists  first  of  the  development  of  a  few  gorge-like  valleys  with 
intervening  flat-topped  divides ;  then  the  increase  in  number  of  such 
valleys  by  gnawing  back  at  the  headwaters,  thus  narrowing  the 
divides ;  accompanying  and  succeeding  this  stage,  a  broadening  of  the 
valleys  and  a  lowering  of  the  inter-valley  tracts,  thence  on  to  the  stage 
of  old  age.  Thus  tlic  plain  passes  (i)  from  a  level  surface,  (2)  to  a 
level  surface  crossed  by  gorge-like  valleys,  (5)  to  an  undulating,  hilly 
country,  and  (4},  by  a  lowering  of  the  inter-valley  tracts,  back  toward 
the  condition  of  a  plain  in  old  age. 

No  matter  what  the  elevation,  rainfall  conditions,  and  rock  struc- 
ture, the  cycle  of  development  of  plain  from  youth  to  old  age  passes 
through  essentially  these  stages,  but  with  notable  variations  in  tt^x>- 
graphic  form  in  accordance  with  their  intlucnce. 

Influence  of  Complex  Rock  Structure.  —  Considering  first  of  all 
the  influence  of  rock  structure,  we  will  assume  exactly  op[x)site  con- 
ditions from  those  first  slated ;  that  is.  instead  of  uniformity  of  rock 
structure,  a  high  degree  of  complexity,  such  as  exists  in  a  peneplain 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  a  mountain  region  to  the  condition 
of  old  age  in  a  first  cycle.  Here  rocks  of  various  degrees  of  resistance 
stand  at  all  angles.  With  the  dissection  of  such  a  plain  in  the  second 
cycle  the  surface  form  in  the  .successive  stages  is  influenced,  not  merely 
by  the  denudation,  but  also  by  the  structure  and  attitude  of  the  under- 
lying rocks.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  symmetrical  series  of  valleys 
and  hills,  developed  by  the  operation  of  denudation  alone  and  unin- 
fluenced by  variations  in  the  underhung  rock .  a  topography  is  developed 
in  which  the  rock  structure  and  attitude  dominate  the  topography. 
Ridges  and  parallel  valleys  may  develop  and  a  truly  mountainous 
topography  may  be  etched  out  in  the  var>ing  rocks,  especially  in  the 
stage  of  maturity.     In  old  age,  however^  when  the  influence  of  un- 
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dcriyiitR  rock  becomes  lessened,  even  such  a  suKncr  trnils  towitrd 
the  plain. 
Ixifluence  of  Alternate  We«k  and  Resistant  Strata.  —  IntermHiate 

between  ihcse  two  extremes  there  are  a\\  conditions  of  variahttity  in 
rock  structure  beneath  plains.  By  far  the  most  widcsjireati  is  the 
variation  in  degree  of  resistance  in  the  nearly  hori«»nlal  strata. 
Until  rivers  have  nit  into  these  layers  this  difference  is  not  re>  ealetl 
and  exposed  to  denudation,  but  when  alternate  layers  of  strata  (»f 
different  degrees  of  resistance  are  e\posc<l,  ihey  commence  at  once  lo 
influence  the  rate  of  denudation  and^  therefore,  the  loiMjRraphy.  This 
influence  first  e\-f>resses  itself  alon;;  the  bottitms  of  the  streams,  RisinR 
rise  to  rapids  and  falls,  and  along  the  valley  sides,  to  rotk  terraces. 
Each  resistant  layer  wears  back  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  less-restslant 
strata,  and,  therefore,  tends  to  stand  out  more  lx)ldly, 

Tablelands.  —  .\s  such  a  plain  passes  from  youth  to  maturity  the 
differences  in  rock  structure,  if  great  enough,  may  (lominate  ihe  topo- 
graphic form.  This  is  brought  vibout  in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by  relanlation 
of  vertical  denudation,  (2)  by  horizontal  reces.sion  of  cliffs.  The  first 
gives  rise  to  level  tops,  the  second  to  steep  cliffs.  The  term  tuNciaml, 
often  used  as  a  synonym  of  plateau,  is  derived  from  these  to[>ographic 
features,  which  are  commonly  well  di'veloiH-ii  in  such  high  pljun*. 
The  Spanish  word  mrsa,  which  means  table,  refers  lo  a  Hpccilic  table 
area  in  a  land  of  table  top  forms.  A  mesa  is  a  flut-topped  surface 
terminated  on  some  or  all  sides  by  a  steep  face  or  rscnr^ment.  A 
smaller  area  of  similar  form  is  called  u  buUe.  Both  buUes  and  mcHan 
so  abound  in  many  plateau  lands  as  lo  have  suggested  the  ttrm  table- 
land. 

In  buttes  and  mesas,  and  in  less  well-«IefuuMl  level  surfaces  fiicefl  by 
escarpments,  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  conditions.  The  level  lop 
is  underlain  by  a  resistant  stratum  nearly  or  quite  hori/.ontnl  in  ]»osI- 
lion,  and  it  is  so  resistant  to  the  general  lowering  of  the  wurfjice  by 
denudation  that  a  table  form  results.  If  it  is  worn  away,  denudation 
will  proceed  more  rapidly  in  the  underlying  weaker  nlrata  until  another 
resistant  layer  is  encountered  lower  down,  when  the  rale  of  «Ienuda- 
tion  nnll  once  more  be  halted  and  a  table  top  surface  be  developed  at 
the  lower  level.  Accordingly  as  the  surface  wears  down,  table  formn 
appear  at  different  levels.  Thus  in  crossing  a  plateau  one  may  go  fr(»m 
one  level  to  another,  each  time  ascending  or  dwcpnding  an  eMar|imenl 
that  separates  the  two  levels;  and  one  may  I^m:  certain  that  when  the 
surface  of  an  up|>er  level  is  lowcrc<l,  it  will  l>c  halted  at  the  next  lower 
level  of  resistant  rock,  and  that,  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  site  of  the 
higher  levels  was  occupied  by  a  table  top  at  a  greater  elevation. 

The  mesas,  buttes,  and  other  tabic  top  areas  are  wattling  away, 
partly  by  a  general  lowering  of  their  surfaces,  but  even  m(»rc  effectively 
by  the  wasting  back  of  their  bordering  escarpments.  The  underlying 
weaker  layers  cruml>le  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  to  underground  water, 
the  edge  of  the  overlying  resistant  layer  is  slowly  undermlncdi  and 
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fragmenls  fait  down  the  escar^nnenl  face,  to  be  removed  by  runo 
water  or  by  wind,  or  perhaps,  after  further  disintegration,  by  weaifwr-l 
ing.  This  process  of  undermining  of  an  escarpment  face  ha^  becM 
spoken  of  as  sapping.  By  the  operation  of  sapping,  cliffs  are  mafietal 
recede  and  thus  the  table  tnp  areas  are  steadily  diminished.  Th6| 
recession  naturally  starts  from  the  sides  of  valleys  cut  into  thchori-f 
zontal  strata,  and  the  escari>mcnts  may  be  pushed  back  many  miles.  I 
Similar  recession  of  clifTs  may  start  from  fault  scarps  as  well  as  from] 
stream-cut  valleys. 

The  rate  of  recession  of  cliffs  under  the  process  of  sapping  will  vi 
greatly  with  difTerence  in  resistance  of  the  strata,  tliickness  of  strataJ 
and  rate  of  removal  of  the  fragmenls  that  fall  from  the  clitT  fuct.  la] 
western  United  States,  where  surh  cliiT  reression  is  illusiratetl  in  a] 
multitude  of  bultes.  mesas,  and  other  table  top,  escaq>ment-f«ced| 
areas,  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  are  where  lava  rests  upon] 
unconsolidated  or  partly  consolidated  clays.  There  the  cscarpmealsj 
arc  strongly  developed,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  are  many  blocks ofi 
lava,  while  the  surface  back  of  the  escaqimenl  is  bn»ken  and  fissurcdj 
by  cracks  developetl  in  the  process  of  undermining  through  sappinfi* 
From  such  extremes  there  are  all  gradations  to  faintly  dcvelopafl 
scar[>s  where  layers  are  thin  or  where  differences  in  resistance  iini| 
slight. 

Belted  Plains  and  Cuestos.  —  The  strata  underlying  plains  are  irftcn 
inclined  at  a  low  Jtngle,  thus  bringing  successive  layers  to  Lht  siirfaw.j 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  coastal  [)lains  of  eastern  United  Slate^j 

where,  passing  from  tbel 
coast  inland,  one  fiiwls 
layers  of  different  kimis 
rising  to  the  surface  ami 
dipping  gently  seaward. 
This  gives  rise  to  l>f'ti 
of  different  soils,  sol 
sandy,  some  ciayey, 
tending  roughly  para 
to  the  coast.    In  conso 
quence  there  are  culiur^ 


ird. 
illdll 


FlC.  330.  —  Bliick  cJiaKFiLrn  of  a  belled  coKital  ploitt. 


belts    also,    depcndcnftB 
upon  the  soil  conditionsT^ 

Since  these  ouUWP' 
ping  strata  also  varV>^ 
resistance,   they  P^**^ 
rise  to  topographic  be' 
also,  as  the  surface 
slowlv  worn  down. 


weaker  strata  wear  fastest,  leaving  the  more  resistant  layers  at  a  highC 
level,  and  giving  rise  to  a  belted  coastal  plain  (Fig.  .550).  Siof* 
the  strata  have  a  seaward  dip,  the  surfaces  of  the  more  resistant  lave 
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dope  iT^tly  toward  the  sea.  On  the  lADdwani  !ude  therr  may  be  « 
steep  slope,  and  the  resistant  U>-er  ouy  even  emt  in  a  low  cM:ttri>metit« 
which  is  slowly  receding  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  bv  the  ct(ieratioD 
ci  sapping.  The  name  cuesta  has  been  ^iven  to  such  aljind  U^rm,  with 
a  steep  face  on  one  side  and  a  erntly  sioping  surface  on  the  other 
(F^.  331)-     Like  the  word  mrsa,  this  t$  a  Spanish  temi.     It  U  ap^tlied 

^ — cue5to  — H 


Vale 


Fig.  J31.  — Craa»*«ect»un  u»  ^huw  the  rrUtioii  i4  vurst«%  to  nxh  structure  WHltbtwrol 
ihc  termors' arfitm^m  uid  mtir     (.Mler  Vc«tcb.) 

in  New  Mexico  to  low  ridges  with  a  sleep  sU>i>e  on  one  side  ami  a 
moderate  sloi>e  an  the  other.  Cuc>la$  are  well  dcvcloptil  in  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  tht-  Paris  basin  of  France,  etc. 

The  drainaee  of  a  belted  coastal  plain  may  be  porceplibly  intUi- 
enccd  by  the  etching  nut  of  the  layers.  On  a  coastal  plain  llie  normal 
drainage  is  seaward,  down  the  slope  of  the  ]>Iuin,  *>mf  of  the  strenmi 
extending  out  over  the  plain  from  the  land,  others  developing  on  the 
plain  between  these  extended  streams.  As  I  ho  surface  wear*  down, 
however,  subsequent  stream;;  develop  in  the  valleys  along  the  outcrop 
of  the  weaker  layers,  on  the  inner  face  uf  the  cuejttas.  ThcM'  subse- 
quent stream  courses  extend  approximately  al  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  consequent  streams,  which  Ihey  enter  iis  tril>ularie<t ,  and 
to  them  ohscqnent  iribularies  (low  down  tliu  iiie>tji  Murp,  thus  tlnwing 
in  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  original  I'on.sequrnl  course. 

A  belted  arrangement  is  alsti  developed  during  the  denudation  <»f 
inland  plains,  some  of  them  far  from  the  sea  and  nul  tii  be  classed  us 
coastal  plains,  though  in  their  ince|»ti(m  fur  back  tn  geological  time 
they  may  have  risen  above  the  sea  as  coastal  plain*.  In  these  ancient 
plains  the  strata  arc  consolidated,  and  the  differences  in  resistance  lo 
denudation  may  give  rise  lo  pronounced  topogru|ihic  forms.  There 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  belted  uplands  and  lowliinds  in  WlsconKln 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  northwestward  to  the  highland  of 
crystalline  rocks  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  sinW.  An- 
other case  is  in  Ontario  antj  western  New  \'i>rk,  To  the  north  are 
crystalline  highlands  and,  bordering  it,  a  lowland  in  weak  Hlrata,  in  u 
part  of  which  Lake  Ontario  lies.  South  of  ihiHisan  escarjimenl  where 
the  Niagara  limestone  outcrops,  and  back  of  it  another  plain  in  which 
Lake  Erie  lies,  while  beyond  thisriscBanolhercMrarijment,  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  or.  as  it  has  been  called,  the  Allegheny 
ctiesta.  Neither  this  nor  the  Niagara  cuesta  ha**  any  persistent  inclina- 
Uon  of  the  surface  away  from  the  c6car(>ment,  although  the  strata  dip 
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thai  way.  A  second  process  has,  however,  operated  in  this  regiotu 
the  f;lacial  agency  foliuwinR  the  normal  stream  agencv*.  Similar  belled 
plains  and  plateaus  are  very  common  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
eastern  EnKland  and  north  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.  The)' 
grade  into  the  tableland  Ij^kt  of  tojiography  discussed  al>ove. 

Effect  of  Elevation.  —  In  the  dissection  of  a  plain  it  is  manifest  tJut 
there  must  be  great  difference  in  the  resulting  form,  according  toalti- 
lude.  A  high  plain,  or  plateau,  offers  opportunity  for  the  devclup- 
ment  of  gorges  and  canyons :  and  the  depth  of  dissection  reveals  many 
different  strata,  so  that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  exposure 
of  cliff-making  strata.  In  the  wearing  down  of  such  a  surface,  lher^ 
fore,  the  stages  of  youth  and  maturity  are  marked  by  the  cutting  of 
canyons,  the  recession  of  cliffs  under  the  influence  of  sapping.  anJ  the 
development  of  bultes,  mesas,  and  other  table  topi>ed  areas. 

Regions  of  lower  altitude  offer  less  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
such  forms,  which  are  really  characteristic  uf  plateaus;  yet  the)' are 
not  entirely  absent.  Gorge  valleys,  mesa-like  forms,  miniature  butteSi 
and  well-defined  escarpments  arc  developed  in  the  course  of  dissectioo 
of  even  low  plains  of  variable  hori^sontat  strata.  They  are  meref 
less  numerous  and  less  striking  features  in  the  dissection  of  a  plain 
low  elevation. 

A  high  plain  may  be  so  cut  up  by  dissection  during  the  stage  of  late 
youth  or  early  maturity  that  it  is  transformed  to  a  maze  of  hills  aw^H 
valleys.  It  may  even  become  so  dissected  as  to  simulate  mountail^H 
topography,  and  win  the  name  mountain.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  of  New  York,  which  are  really  nothing  more  than 
a  much-dissected  plateau  of  nearly  horizontal  strata.  If  the  strata 
are  not  greatly  different  in  their  degree  of  resistance  to  denudation,  the 
hilltops  may  become  rounded,  and,  in  the  absence  of  pronoimced 
cliff-making  strata,  the  valley  slopes  may  be  fairly  smooth.  Then, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau  of  central  New  York,  the 
maturely  dissected  plateau  may  become  a  hilly  region,  with  few  flat- 
lopped  areas,  no  typical  mesas  and  bultes,  anil  few  escarjiments.  In 
the  plateau  in  question  the  only  escarpment  of  prominence  is  that 
which  forms  its  northern  face,  where  relatively  resistant  limestone 
outcrops.  This  escarpment  in  one  place  has  developed  a  slope  so  steep 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  local  name  Heldcrberg  Mountain.  The  effect  of 
the  glacial  accident  in  this  plateau  is  not,  as  yet,  well  worked  out. 

Where  the  strata  are  variable  in  degree  of  resistance,  the  effect  of 
the  cliff-making  layers  on  the  to[jography  is  very  pronounced,  and  flat- 
lopped  areas  and  escar^iments  abtiund. 

Effect  of  Climate.  —  The  angular  forms  developed  by  the  excava- 
tion of  canyons  and  by  the  recession  of  cliffs  appear  in  far  greater 
perfection  in  arid  than  in  humid  climates.  Thisis  because  (i)  weather- 
ing is  less  active,  or  mechanical  disintegration  more  active,  in  arid 
regions,  so  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  round  the  angular  forms: 
(2)  the  wind  action  in  arid  regions  removes  the  disintegrated  frag- 
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jiDentsaod  thus  leaves  Iht  bed  rock  more  exposed ;  (3)  vegetation  cover 
|&!css  extensive  in  arid  climates,  and  thus  exerts  less  influence  in  hold- 

jthe  disintegrated  fragments  where  tht-y  full ;  and  (4)  the  general 
kfik  of  vegetation  obscures  the  angular  forms  less  in  arid  than  in 
ftumid  regions.  Thus  a  cliff  fifty  feet  in  height  may  be  quite  hidden 
from  general  view  in  a  forest -covered  region,  while  in  an  arid  coun- 
IT}'  it  would  stand  out  with  full  prominence.  It  is  Irue  also  that 
most  high  plateaus  in  the  worlil,  in  which  angular  forms  are  most 
rapidly  developed,  are  located  in  arid  regions. 

Accordingly  dissected  plateaus  in  humid  regions,  while  not  lacking 
escarpments  and  table-top|)ed  areas,  are  not  so  characterized  by  them 
as  arc  dissected  plateaus  in  arid  regions.  Rounded  slopes  are  common 
and  even  dominant  in  the  one  case,  and  angular  forms  characterize 
the  other,  largely  as  a  result  of  differences  in  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  they  have  developed. 


Relatiov  01'  Plains  and  Platkaus  to  Human  Life 

Dense  Settlement  upon  Plains.  —  It  is  upon  the  plains  of  the  world 
at  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  population  is  found.     Because  of 
ihe  levelnesSf  soil  is  not  readily  washed  off,  and  it  is,  therefore,  com- 
monly deep  and  often  fertile.     In  many  cases,  too,  the  i>lains  are  made 
of  transjwrted  sediment  of  fine  grain  iind  fertile  character,  as  in  the 
case  of  floodplains,  deltas,  and  abandi)ned  lake  bottom  plains.     Such 
^el  surfaces  often  contain  a  large   admixture  of   humus,  often  so 
Buch  that  they  are  quite  black  in  colour,  and  consequently  very  fertile, 
K' humus  being  due  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  plants  upon  the  plains, 
nd  often  to  swampy  conditions  on  the  level  surface,  as  a  result  of 
hich  the  humus  is  protected  from  loss  by  docjiy. 
Agriculture  is  encouraged  also  by  the  levelness  of  the  surface, 
|»hich  makes  farming  operations  easier,  and  aids  in  the  construction 
Kighways  for  lrans|x)rtation  of  products.     Very  often,  too,  plains 
are  crossed  by  streams  in  which  the  slope  is  so  gentle  that  they  are 
navigable,  thus  furtlier  aiding  in  transportation. 

Plains  occupied  by  an  agricultural  population  are  so  numerous 

that  it  would  be  a  long  list  if  all  were  mentioned,     .\mong  them  are 

incluriefi  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  valley;   the  plains  of  France, 

Belgium,  Holland,  and  northern  Germany;    the  Hungarian  plain; 

the  Russian  plains;   the  delta  plain  of  the  lower  Nile;  and  the  deltas 

and  floodplains  of  India  and  China. 

'        Kinds   of   Plains  Unfavourably  Situated.  —  Some  plains  are  too 

swampy  for  occupation,  as  already  state<l ;  some  have  a  poor  soil,  like 

b^ke  sandy  soils  of  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain ;   and  there  are 

^^me  with  too  dry  a  climate,  or  so  far  north  that  the  climate  is  too  cold, 

^is  in  northern  Canada  and  Siberia.     High  plains  arc  sometimes  so 

lofty  that  their  climate  is  unfavourable  to  settlement,  as  in  parts  of 

et;  butelevalion  is  at  times  beneficial.     For  example,  the  Colorado 
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plateau,  in  an  arid  region,  rises  high  enough  in  places  for  forest  groriJi: 
and  part  of  the  Columbia  lava  plateau  of  Washington  receives  rainfall 
enough  for  agriculture  l>ecausc  ol  its  elevation.  In  ir<>[>ical  cuuniriw  j 
elevated  plains  and  plateaus  are  often  high  enough  to  give  rise  to 
temperate  conditions  in  a  /one  where otherwiM.*  the  tnipical  heal  «ould 
prevail.  A  large  portion  of  the  settlement  of  the  tropical  jiarisof  the 
New  World  and  of  Africa  is  to  be  found  upon  high  plains,  above  Ihe 
level  of  torrid  heat. 

Young  plains,  if  so  immature  and  so  low  that  their  drainage  >>  { 
retarded,  are  unfavourable  to  settlement.     As  the  cycle  of  denudation 
proceeds,  the  surface  becomes  more  irregular,  and.  if  low.  they  may 
become  and  remain  habitable  throughout  the  cycle.     If  the  plains 
are  high,  dissection  may  transform  the  surface  to  such  a  degree  of 
ruggcdness  that   density  of  population  is  discouraged.     This  finds  1 
illustration  in  the  much -dissected  plateau  that  fringes  the  wtslemj 
base  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  a  rugged,  hilly  region  of  sparrfl 
settlement,  in  the  main,  with  little  agricultural  industrj-,  still  largely] 
covered  by  forest,  and  now,  as  hitherto,  a  barrier  to  travel. 


PljVINS   AND  PlATEADS  OF  THE  UVITED  STATES 

Typical  Plains.  —  Plains  occupy  so  much  of  the  land  surface, 
their  general  characteristics  are  so  alike  in  the  diflerent  continent 
that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
characteristics  of  plains  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  brief  descrip 
lion  of  the  features  of  the  plains  and  plateaus  of  the  United  Stale 
which  include  all  the  main  types,  will  give  an  adccjuate  idea  of  the 
characteristics  of  plains  in  general.  This  description,  wliich  is,  in 
part,  in  the  nature  of  a  summar\-,  will  commence  with  the  eastern 
j>art  of  the  country  and  proceed  westward  (Figs.  332,  339). 

The  Coastal  Plains.  —  Ofl  the  ea-stern  coast  of  United  States  there 
is  a  level  sea  bottom  plain,  known  as  the  conthtcjtlal  shelf ,  sloping  sea- 
ward at  the  rale  of  5  or  6  feet  [kt  mile.  If  there  should  be  an  uplift 
of  600  feet,  this  very  level  plain  woiUd  be  added  to  the  continent. 
The  surface  of  the  plain  would  be  very  level,  and  it  would  be  underlain 
by  unconsolidated  sediments.  ^H 

Such  has  been  the  actual  histor>*  of  the  region  south  of  New  Yon^ 
at  a  recent  period ;  for,  by  change  in  the  relative  Itvd  of  the  land  and 
sea,  a  part  of  the  sea  bottom  has  been  brought  above  sea  level,  form- 
ing the  coastal  plains  which  skirt  the  eastern  coast  from  New  York  to 
Mexico  and  beyond  (Fig.  333).  These  plains  are,  in  general,  level,  the>' 
incline  gently  seaward,  and  they  are  underlain  by  nearly,  or  quite, 
unconsolidated  sediments.  At  the  coast  line  the  plains  extend  \\\\\i 
no  noteworthy  break  beneath  sea  le\'el,  for  they  are  continuous  with 
the  continental  shelf.  The  line  of  set>aralion  is  marked  by  ^and  bars 
and  other  coastal  forms,  and  the  coast  line  is  somewhat  irregular  be- 
cause of  recent  alight  subsidence,  as  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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In  parts  this  plain  is  so  level  that  it  is  swampy,  and  some  of  the 
outer  portions,  as  in  southern  Florida  and  between  Galveston  and 
Houston.  Tex.,  have  been  upraised  so  recently  that  the  fossils  en- 
tombed in  the  sediments  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  still  living 
in  the  neighbouring  waters.  Even  the  irregularities  of  the  former 
sea  bottom  are  preserved  and  give  rise  to  lower  ridges  and  depres- 
sions, the  chief  topographic  features  of  the  new  land.  Farther  inland 
the  plains  have  l>cen  longer  exposed,  they  arc  higher,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  are  somewhat  dissected  by  the  extended  and  consequent 
streams  which  flow  seaward  over  them.  These  streams  have  sluggish 
flow,  and  the  larger  ones  are  navigable;  their  valley  walls  are  pre- 
vailingly low  and  sloping,  being  composed  of  unconsolidated  sediment ; 
and,  in  their  lower  courses,  the  tide  enters,  and  the  streams  are  bor- 
dered by  swamp  lands,  through  which  they  flow  in  meandering  courses. 
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Fig.  333.  — The  Icvct  coastal  pUio  in  Horida- 

These  coastal  plains  are  not  densely  settled.  Part  of  the  region 
is  too  swampy,  especially  .along  the  coast;  but,  here,  there  is  some 
rice  cultivation,  and  there  are  forests  of  cypress  and  other  trees,  adapted 
to  growth  in  swampy  land.  Farther  inland  much  of  the  soil  is  too 
sandy  for  successful  agriculture,  and  the  plains  are  covered  by  a  pine 
forest,  from  which  much  lumber,  as  well  as  tar  and  turpentine,  are 
obtained.    There  are  belts  of  clay  and  other  more  fertile  soUs,  and, 
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00  these,  cotton  and  other  crops  are  raised.  The  inner  margin  of  the 
coastal  plain  is  ordinarily  dissected  into  a  low,  undulating,  hilly  land, 
in  places  400  to  600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
from  the  sea. 

Still  farther  inland  the  plains  end  against  the  old  land,  a  low  hilly 
surface  known  as  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  an  ancient  mountain  region 
fhjff  worn  to  a  surface  of  low  relief.  Doubtless  the  source  of  much  of 
iJit  sediment  of  wliich  the  coasiaJ  plains  are  made  was  this  old  land, 
(luring  the  period  of  its  reduction  by  denudation.  The  Piedmont 
f'liileau  from  New  Jersey  lo  Texas  is  covered  by  a  fertile  residual  soil, 
and  is  the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  cidture. 

At  the  boundary  between  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  the  coastal 
plain  the  streams  are  so  commonly  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls 
that  their  line  has  been  called  the  Pali  Lim  (Fig.  334).  The  rapids  and 
falls  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  streams 
have  been  able  to  cut  more  rapidly  into 
the  unconsolidated  sediment  of  the  coastal 
'  -  than  in  the  resistant  crystalline 
of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  Because 
liiC  water  |xtwer,  and  because  nanga- 
ii  checked  here,  the  Full  Line  is  the 
X  of  a  chain  tif  l<nvns  and  cities,  in- 
Trcnton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
ton,  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Colum- 
'ugusta,  Macon,  and  Montgomery. 
>U£  the  coastal  plains  are  bordered 
n  of  towns  and  cities  along  the 
-:in,  and  back  of  them  is  a  fer- 
;i  ural  region.  While  the  plains 
tl  •  are,  in  the  main,  sparsely  set- 

■  across  them  by  rail  and  stream 

riedmont  Plateau  to  the  sea  is  important,  and,  over  such  a 
irei  surface,  railroads  are  easily  built.     Becau.se  of  this  traffic  the 
tal  plains  arc  bordered  on  the  outer  side  by  a  chain  of  sea  coast 
s.  including  Nftrfolk.  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
Galveston,  situated  on  harbours  that  are,  in  general,  poor  and 
.y  obstructed  by  sand  bars.     Most  of  these  harbours  are  shallow 
.ys,  formed  by  the  slight  submergence  of  the  level  land,  admitting 
ic  s<'a  into  the  coastal  plain  valleys. 

Allegheny   Plateau.  —  Bordering  the  Appalachian   Mountains  on 
the  west  is  a  plateau  (Fig.  335),  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  soulh- 
"fard  to  Alabama.     Near  the  mountains  it  is  high,  and  usually  higher 
lan  the  mountains  themselves ;   but  its  surface  descends  toward  the 
tern  and  northern  margins,  merging  into  the  plains  of  the  Missis- 
pi  valley,  and  terminating  in  an  escarpment   on  the  cast,  and  in 
"cw  York,  on  the  north.     The  plateau  is  so  high  and  so  rugged  that 
has  been  called  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  central  part,  the 
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CatskiU  Mountains  on  the  northeastern  end,  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  on  the  southern  end.  The  names  Allegheny  Plateau  and 
Cumberland  Plateau  are  preferable.  The  surface  rises  to  an  ele- 
vation of  2000  or  jooo  feet,  and  in  the  Cat^kUl  Mountains  to  an  ele\-a- 
tion  of  over  4000  feet. 

In  this  plateau  the  strata  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  quite  in 
contrast  to  the  complexly  folded  strata  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Standing  high  above  baselevel,  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  (or 
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'  Fic.  335.  — Allt^hcny  PUttuu  ^\un^  ilu  N.  a-  kiwr.  W.  Va.   (Hillers.  U.  S.  Geol.  Suncy^^ 

the  streams  to  sink  their  channels  deeply  into  the  plateau,  and,  there^^ 
fore,  valleys  1000  to  2000  feet  in  depth  have  been  cut.     But,  since  the 
stage  of  denudation  has  passed  that  of  early  youth,  the  valleys  dt^M 
not   prevailingly   sleep-walled   gorges  and   canyons,   though   locallj^l 
there  are  precipitous  slopes  and  even  gorges.     In  general  the  slopes 
have  wasted  back  so  that,  although  steep,  they  are  usually  capable 
of  supporting  fairl\-  continuous  forest  growth,  and  in  many  parts 
have  been  cleared  for  pasture  or  for  tillage,  especially  in  the  glaciati 
northern  part  uf  the  plateau  in  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 

There  are  flat-topped  uplands,  often  cleared  for  farming,  while  th* 
valley  slopes  are  left  in  forest ;  but  butte  and  mesa  topography  is 
not  typical  of  the  region.  Here  and  there  some  unusually  resistant 
layer  stands  (mt  as  a  clilT,  traceable  along  the  valley  walls,  but  there 
is  no  such  angularity  of  topography  as  characterises  arid  platea 
This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  several  causes:  (i)  the  advanced 
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i  dissection,  (3)  the  hiimid  climate,  (3)  the  protecttng  and  obscuring 
"mflucnce  of  forest  cover,  (4)  the  uniform  consolidation  of  the  layers 
and  the  scarcity  of  exceptionally  resistant  beds. 

In  early  days  the  Allegheny  Plateau  was  an  even  more  important 
barrier  to  travel  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  than  the  Appalachian 
lountains  proper.     It  still  presents  serious  obstacle  to  road  and  rail- 
ay  building.     A  large  part  of  tlie  plateau  is  still  forest-covered,  and, 
even  where  cleared,  farming  is  limited  in  amount  and  value.     Many 
"f  the  slopes  are  too  steep  for  farms,  and  the  more  level  uplands  arc 
separated  from  the  vaiJeys  by  such  steep  slopes  that  roads  are  jwor, 
difficuJt  to  maintain,  and  hard  to  draw  loads  over.     Kven  the  vallej's 
:ire  ordinariJy  sparsely  settled,  and  upland  areas  are  often  remote 
!>i-<ra  markeLs.     These  conditions  find   their  best  expression  in  the 
filateau  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  where  there  are  people 
who  have  had  such  slight  contact  with  the  outside  world  that  they 
preser\*e  customs  of  the  early  day  when  settlers  first  occupied  the 
.1  land.    They  still  wear  homespun,  they  resist  the  government 
irainst  illicit  distilling,  and  they  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands 
ling  disputes  and  feuds.     Farther  north  there  is  a  less  degree  of 
c.iitun. 

Vere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  region  must  be  crossed  by  west- 
nd  railw(ays,  and  that  valuable  mineral  wealth  exists  in  the  hori- 
ftfnl  cfrata,  the  Allegheny  Plateau  would  be  much  more  isolated 
y  settled  than  it  is.     Coal  is  found  in  many  places,  often 
1   the  sides  of  the  deeply  cut  stream  valleys;  petroleum 
Bd  natural  gas  are  also  found  ;  and  iron  ore  is  present  in  some  beds, 
lie  e.xpIoitation  of  these  products  has  caused  influx  of  people  in  parts 
■  the  plateau. 

tThc  only  large  city  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  is  Pittsburg,  whose 

nwth  has  been  due  to  mineral  wealth  and  to  a  situation  at  the  jimc- 

\pi  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  unite  to  make 

tovigable  Ohio  River.    Other  centres  of  industry  are  located 

'on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  railway  lines  that  cross  the  plateau,  especially 

in  the  broader  >alleys. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Plains.  —  From  the  .Allegheny  Plateau  the 

ice  slojx-s  downward  gradually,  and  fairly  regularly,  to  the  Missis- 

i|)pi,  then  westward  it  slopes  up  to  the  Great  Plains  and  the  base  of 

[the  Rocky  Mountains.     This  great  area  of  plains,  one  of  the  largest 

[in  the  world,  is  interrupted  only  by  the  low  mountain  areas  of  central 

[Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  the  highland   region  around  the 

|w«stem  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Black  Hills. 

It  Is  not  a  single  plain,  of  single  origin,  but  such  a  complex  of  plains 
Ltbat  it  will  not  be  possible  here  to  refer  to  more  than  a  few  of  the 
Kore  important  divisions.  In  the  south  it  merges  into  the  coastal 
P^s;  along  the  rivers  it  is  crossed  by  strips  of  fioodplain;  while 
^t  are  delta  plains  at  the  river  mouths,  notably  the  Mississippi. 
'D  southern  Missoiu"!  and  northern  Arkansas  the  plains  rise  to  form 
21. 
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the  low  Ozark  Plalcau.  which  has  been  interpreted  as  a  trans-Missis^ 
sippi  extension  of  the  AUcRheny  and  Cumberland  plateaus,  which 
resembles  in  important  respects.  Toward  the  west  the  plains  becoi 
gradually  more  and  more  arid,  and  rise  to  true  plateau  elevation  in 
the  Great  Plains  (Fig-  3S^)-  1"  *'^*^  southwest  they  may  have  l>«n 
partly  m<xl!fied  by  wind  work.  In  the  north  their  topography  ii 
modiiied  and  often  even  entirely  made  by  glacial  deposits  or  by  *^; 
posits  made  in  front  of  the  glacier,  for  instance,  the  lacustrine  sill 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  laid  down  in  the  bed  ol  the  " 
dammed  Lake  Agassiz. 

The  underlying  strata  of  this  great  series  of  plains  are  nearly  h 
zontal  scdimenLs,  consolidated  into  hard  rock  layers,  but  worn  dowii 
to  a  condition  of  low  relief,  during  a  long  and  \'aried  series  of  erosion 
cycles.  It  has  been  classed  as  an  ancient  coastal  plain,  or  series  o: 
coastal  plains,  added  to  the  continent  in  long-past  geological  tinic, 
and  greatly  denuded.  Low  escarpments  still  stand  out  and  a  belltrJ 
arrangement  of  outcropping  strata  locally  forms  cuestas,  as  in  Wis- 
consin, and  affects  both  soil  and  topt^graphy.  Where  highest,  as  ia 
the  Allegheny  Plateau,  in  the  Great  Plains,  around  the  Lake  Superi^ 
highland,  especially  in  the  Driftless  Area,  and  in  the  Ozark  Plate* 
the  plains  are  so  dissected  that  the  topography  is  hilly;  but  in 
Great  Plains  the  dissection  has  assumed  the  arid  land  type  of  angular 
form.  Here  one  finds  frequent  escarpments,  canyon-like  valleys, 
and  mesa  forms,  especially  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some  iu-eas 
of  the  Great  Plains  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
levelled  up  by  deix)sil  of  sediment  washed  down  from  the  mountain> 
and  spread  out  by  the  streams  at  their  base. 

Within  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  valley  plains,  the  deposits, 
deepest  in  the  valleys,  have  in  general  ten<ied  to  still  further  level 
this  portion  of  the  plains.  In  fact,  over  considerable  areas  these 
deposits  have  formed  so  level  a  surface  that  water  did  not  drain  off 
naturally,  an<l,  therefore,  extensive  tracts  were  too  swampy  for  trw 
growth  when  first  seen  by  white  men.  These  prairies,  now  draineii, 
sometimes  have  a  black,  fertile  soil  because  of  the  abundant  organic 
mailer,  and  are  among  the  finest  agricultural  lands.  It  is  probable 
that  other  prairie  areas  were  formed,  or  extended,  by  fires  set  bv' 
aborigines. 

As  (ar  west  as  the  looth  meridian,  the  larger  part  of  the  Missisi 
valley  plains  is  occupie<l  by  an  agricultural  population,  making 
one  of  the  leading  farming  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  the  granarj' 
of  the  United  States.  Only  limited  areas  are  too  hilly  or  too  swampy 
for  cultivation.  With  abundant  coal  and  other  mineral  resources, 
and  with  excellent  transportation  facilities,  it  has  developed  v.iried 
manufacturing  industries,  and  is  the  seat  of  large  and  fiourishini 
cities.  West  of  the  looth  meridian  these  advantages  are  lacking,  and 
the  arid  plains  are  given  over  to  ranching,  and  only  small  towns  are 
found  here  and  there.    Agriculture  is  confined  mainly  to  the  valle 
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where  irrigation  is  possible,  or  to  those  spots  where  artesian  wate- 
can  be  obtained ;  but  in  the  north,  the  agricultural  belt  extends  ; 
little  west  of  the  looth  meridian. 

The  Coliunbia  Plateau.  —  A  hilly  and  even  nnounlainous  larfc.  d^ 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cascade  Ranges  in  VVashinglc^Ti 
and  Oregon  and  parts  of  nciRhbourinjj  states  was,  as  we  have  s« 
f  p.  480) ,  flooded  with  successive  lava  flows  until  the  surface  was  built  l 
into  a  lava  plateau,  far  more  level  than  the  orijjinal  surface.  The  la- 
sheets  still  retain  their  nearly  horizontal  position,  though  tilted  localfe__y. 
tn  these  lava  plains  streams  have  cut  their  way,  forming  canyqcrzzris, 

in  some  places  of  considerable  depth  (Fig.  357).     Residual  stiil,  form ^«^d 

by  the  disinte^ation  of  the  lava,  covers  extensive  areas  of  this  plalea^^a.'U, 
and  in  parts  of  it  there  is  rainfall  enough  for  successful  agricuJtu  X"€, 
notably  wheat  raising.     On  this  j^latcau,  and  in  the  midst  of  '  '^f 

agricultural  region,  the  city  of  Sfjokane  has  grown,  the  largest  l  ■  ty 
between  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pac^^K  'lac. 
coast. 

The  Columbia  Plateau  is  a  type  of  numerous  similar,  though  small         *.  r. 
lava  plains  in  western  United  Stales. 

The  Colorado  Plateau.  —  In  Utah  and  Arizona  is  a  great  area 
tablel:in<l,  with  elevations  uj>  to  7000  or  Sooo  feel.     It  Consists  o 
series  of  plateau  surfaces,  ending  in  escarpments.     The  strata  of 
plateau  are  essentially  horizontal,  of  var>'ing  degrees  of  resista 
and  exposed  to  long  and  complex  denudation.     There  has  been  fa 
ing  and  some  local  tilting  of  layers,  and  volcanic  action  hxs  built  u 
the  plateau  surface  a  large  number  of  volcanic  cones,  one  of  whic 
the  large  extinct  volcano  known  as  San  Francisco  Mountain.     So- 
of  the  volcanic  acti\'ily  has  been  very  recent. 

In  the  course  of  the  denudation,  deep  canyons  have  been  cut  i^BK[^^** 
the  strata,  and  their  walls  are  terraced  by  the  differential  denudat  ^^  *" 
of  the  strata.  Cliff-forming  strata,  revealed  by  faulting  or  by  dcnu  ^r^^-'- 
lion,  have  receded  and  are  still  receding,  giving  rise  to  escarvtm  ^^^^* 
faces  which  separate  the  different  plateau  levels.  There  is  a  mu^  ^  ^'' 
tude  of  butte  and  mesa  forms,  csi>ecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ' 
canyons.  It  is  a  wonderfully  sculjitured  land,  a  t>pical  lablcla 
with  the  angular  tojKjgraphy  developed  in  such  regions  by  dc 
dation.  Over  most  of  the  plateau  the  climate  is  so  arid  t 
forest  growth  is  impossible,  but  in  places  the  elevation  is  suffiri-^^ 
for  the  growth  of  an  open  pine  forest.  There  are  broad  tracts  w 
little  soil  and  vegetation,  but,  over  much  of  the  surface,  therer 
grass  enough  for  cattle  or  sheep  raising,  though  v€r>'  often  these  *  -^ 
dustries  are  rendered  impiossible  by  the  scarcity  of  water. 

Into  this  plateau  is  sunk  the  Colorado  River,  in  a  canyon  uns-i*-*^" 
passed  for  grandeur  among  the  valleys  of  the  world  (PI.  X'lII).    T"'^* 
Colorado,    rising  in    the   Rocky  Mountains,  receives  an  abunda^*  * 
water  supply,  which  enables  it  to  flow  across  the  entire  plateau  TCgi^^ 
and  the  desert,  to  the  Gulf  of  California.    For  1000  miles  of  this  di*' 


The  CoIornHn  Plateau  with  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  near  the  BrkM  Angel  or  Cuoicron  Trail-     Con- 
tiiur  interval  50  feci.     (From  Bright  AokpI  Quadraoxlc,  United  Sutcft  ticglogkol  Survey.) 


'"'■, 337— Lakes  in  the  Grand  Coulee,  an  abandoned  channel  of  the  Columbia  River.  An 
inlermontanelobeof  ice  diverted  the  Columbia  southward  at  --1.  It  foUowed  the  channe! 
■-1  —  B  long  enough  to  cut  a  deep  canyon.  There  is  now  an  abandoned  waterfall  at  Coulee 
City,  and  another  (Fig.  6o)  at  C.  Moses  Coulee  seems  to  have  been  eroded  entirely  by 
E^ACial  waters. 
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Uince  it  flows  between  steeply  rising  canyon  walls,  the  grandest : 
lion  of  which  is  the  so-called  Grand  Canyon,  which  is  over  200  mile 
in  length.  Here  the  walls  in  places  rise  ftooo  feel  above  the  river, md 
with  such  precipilouisness  that  descent  into  the  canyon  is,  in  most 
places,  imjK»>.sibIe.  No  large  streams  join  the  Colorado  in  its  canyoa 
area,  though  there  are  numerous  tributary  canyons  through  whJd"^ 
water  sometimes  flows. 

The  canyon  form  varies  from  one  part  of  the  course  to  anolJiff, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  rock,  in  some  part*  whcrt  lb 
rock  is  fairly  uniform  being  narrow  and  precipitous,  in  others,  wh 
the  strata  are  more  variable,  flaring  toward  the  top  and  being  border 
by  a  scries  of  rock  terraces.  In  one  place  the  canyon  widens  *o  thil 
the  distance  across  at  the  top  is  10  miles  or  more.  Throughout  nmaK 
its  course  the  canyon  is  cut  in  nearly  horizontal  sedimentar.'  strau 
but  in  parts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  the  river  has  cut  down  to  a  won 
down,  buried,  mountain  area,  in  the  higlily  foltled  and  complex  strati 
of  which  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  is  sunk.  The  river  is  here  sup 
imposed  upon  the  mountain  structure  that  is  hidden  from  view  beneall 
thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary  strata. 

The  Colorado  Plateau  is  thus  bisected  by  a  great  gash,  forming : 
impassable  barrier  to  travel  across  it.    Moreover,  there  are  a  multitu 
of  minor  canyons,  for  there  are  a  number  of  large  tributary  canyon 
and,  as  Powell  says,  *'  every  river   entering  these  has  cut  anothfl 
caflon;  every  lateral  creek  has  cut  a  canon;  every  brook  rises  in  1 
canon ;    every  rill  born  of  a  shower,  and  born  again  of  a  shoverjj 
and  living  only  during  the  showers,  has  cut  for  itself  a  cafion ;  so  I 
the  whole  upjjer  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  is  traversed  by( 
labyrinth  of  these  deep  gorges." 

Not  only  has  there  been  this  deep  dissection  of  the  plateau 
canyons,  but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  thousands  of  feet  of  strati 
have  been  removed  from  the  plateau  surface  by  long-continued  denu 
dation,  the  present  canyons,  scarps,  and  table  top  areas  representing! 
late  stage  in  this  long  denudation  history  (Fig.  338). 

Impressive  as  the  Colorado  Canyon  is  as  a  scenic  feature,  it  is  ev 
more  impressive  for  the  lesson  that  it  gives  of  the  vastness  of  (^ 
changes  by  which  the  earth's  surface  is  moulded.  The  buried  mout^' 
tain  area  in  the  canyon  bottom  tells  of  a  period  of  deposit  in  the  sc** 
followed  by  one  of  folding  and  then  by  long  subaerial  denudation  by 
which  the  mountains  were  worn  to  a  condition  of  low  relief.  Tbcti 
comes  submergence  and  the  deposit  of  thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary 
strata,  completely  covering  the  peneplaincd  mountain  area.  Folio** 
ing  this  was  uplift  and  a  long,  complex  denudation  history,  *'i" 
accompanying  faulting,  minor  folding,  and  volcanic  activity.  Duri"? 
this  denudation  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  have  been  removed,  and 
the  plateau  has  been  traversed  by  a  series  of  canyons,  one  part  trench' 
ing  the  strata  to  a  depth  of  over  a  mile.  Such  a  history,  which  is 
only  fragmentary,  testifies  eloquently  to  the  vast  duration  of  gcolo»c9* 
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time  and  ibc  complexity  of  the  processes  by  which  the  topo^ophy 
of  to><Uy  has  been  evolved. 
Plains  of  the  Greet  Basin.  — 6ctwccnihe)o«%shon, mountain  ranges 

of  the  Great  Basin  (Fig.  339)  are  depressions  of  \^riousoriji:ins  into  which 
streams  and  wind  have  carried  sediment,  which,  strewn  over  the  vallev 
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(D.  \V.  Johnson.) 


bottom?,  has  formed  deposits  varying  in  extent  nntl  fh-Kree  of  regularity. 
In  some  cases  plains  of  considcralWe  size  have  been  formed,  and  In 
others  the  gentle-slopinj;  surfaces  of  alluvittl  funi*  hjive  sufTicient  level- 
ness  to  be  classified  as  plains.  One  of  the  largrst  Mretim  fk-iMi5ill=i  is  in 
the  very  southern  portion  near  the  head  of  I  he  (Julf  of  California, 
where  the  Colorado  River  has  a  ^reat,  fiin-llke  drlln  dq»o5il. 

In  many  of  the  depressions  in  the  CJrrat.Ha^iin,  lakci'  havr  formerly 
stood,  where  now  only  shallow  salt  lakes,  or  fiaMria?  >ind  Hlkati  llatn, 
exist,  as  we  have  already  seen  was  the  rase  near  (irenl  Suit  Luke. 
During  these  stajjes  of  higher  lakes,  the  dei»ositR  formed  lake  hottom 
plains,  which  now  are  cxiwjsed  to  the  air  hy  evajxiration  of  the  waters. 
Among  the  most  extensive  of  these  lakt*  bottom  plains  are  those  urnund 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  there  are  many  other  «iimilar  plains  in  the 
Great  Basin. 


Where  not  saline  or  alkaline,  these  level  surfaces  are  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  if  water  can  be  brought  for  irrigation.  This  can  be 
done  especially  well  on  the  alluvial  fans,  and  on  the  plains  near  the 
mountains  from  which  streams  issue,  and  such  spots  form  oases  in  the 
general  desert,  as  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Great  Valley  of  CaUfornia.  —  The  broad  valley  between  the 
Coast  Ranges  and  Sierra  Nevada  is  essentially  a  plain,  sloping  upward 
toward  each  mountain  base,  with  the  largest  sloi>c  toward  the  Sierra. 
This  plain  undulates  in  a  longitudinal  direction  because  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  coalescing  alluvial  fans,  which  develop  strength  of  form 
near  the  mountains ;  but  toward  the  valley  axis  the  alluvial  fan  charac- 
ter becomes  more  indistinct.  The  moderate  sIoj>c  of  the  surface  and 
the  fertile  soil  give  to  this  broad  plain  great  agricultural  possibilities, 
which  are  realized  in  the  north  where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall,  and  in 
the  arid  southern  part  wherever  water  can  be  obtained  from  the 
alluvial-fan-building  streams  for  use  in  irrigation.  The  Willamette 
valley  in  Oregon  and  the  Puget  Sound  lowland  in  Washington  are 
smaller  basins,  l>etween  the  Cascades  and  Coast  Ranges,  but  with 
less  alluvial  filling  than  in  the  valley  of  California. 

The  Pacific  Coast.  —  No  broad  coastal  plain  borders  the  Pacific 
coast ;  but,  for  most  of  the  distance,  mountains  rise  from  the  coast 
line.  Here  and  there,  however,  there  are  narrow  strips  of  coastal 
plain,  uplifted  above  the  sea  and  fringing  the  mountain  base.  At 
stream  mouths,  too,  there  arc  delta  deposits  of  small  extent.  On 
such  a  coast  there  is  small  chance  for  settlement,  communication 
with  the  interior  is  interfered  with  l>y  the  mountains,  and  travel 
along  the  coast  is  difficult.  It  reminds  one  of  the  coast  of  Italy, 
where  the  railways  from  the  coast,  as  at  Genoa,  must  at  once 
tunnel  into  the  mountains,  while  those  along  the  coast  pass  through 
a  succession  of  tunnels.  Coming  out  of  one  tunnel  and  revealing 
a  vista  of  the  sea,  and  of  a  narrow  delta  plain  occupied  by  a 
village,  the  train  almost  at  once  tunnels  into  the  next  spur,  and  so 
on  for  miles.  On  the  Pacific  shore,  coastwise  railways  have  not  yet 
been  built,  except  in  part  of  the  distance  between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  nor  is  travel  by  road  possible  along  mt)St  of  the  coast. 
It  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  low,  flat,  coastal  plains  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  over  which  roads  and  railways  can  be  built  anywhere, 
excepting  where  swamp  lands  interfere. 
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known  as  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  the  escarpment  bordering  this 
plateau  on  the  north  is  known  as  Hclderberg  Mountain,  On  the 
other  hand,  an  inlegra]  part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  is 
commonly  called  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  another,  lower  part,  the 
Piedmont  Plateau. 

Folded  Structures  in  Mountains.  —  In  this  book  the  term  moun- 
Uiin  is  used  in  a  more  reslrictefi  sense,  referring  to  those  parts  of  the 
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earth's  crust  which  have  been  so  disturbed  by  diastrophic  movcmecta 
to  notably  inrtueiice  the  lopoj^raphic  forms,  eiUitr  dirtclly  by  upli^ 
or  indirectly  by  denudation  working  upon  the  disturbed  slralJ 
In  the  plain  or  plateau  the  strata  are  esscntiatty  horizontal,  eva 
though  higher  than  many  mountains ;  in  the  mountain  the  sintj 
diverge  from  the  horizontal  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

A  hard-and-fast  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  plateau  and  moun-' 
lain,  for  there  is  every  gradation  from  hori/onlal  to  incline*!  strata, 
and  plateaus  are  liKally  broken  by  faults,  and  deformed  by  I'oMs. 
Moreover,  plateaus  may  be  so  dissected  as  to  simulate  rugged  moun- 
tain t(^>ography,  as  in  the  Catiikills,  and  mount;iins  may  be  worn  to 
such  low  relief  as  to  resemble  a  plain,  as  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 

Volcanic  Mountains.  —  Volcanic  i>eaks  are  not  here  Includtrd  under 
mountains,  for  they  are  distinctly  the  product  of  \Tilcanism.  Vci 
they  occur  among  mountains  and  form  noteworthy  peaks  in  mounlaiii 
chains,  and  vulcanism  in  various  forms  is  intimately  associated  with 
mountain  formation,  while  volcanic  rocks  make  up  a  large  proporlipo 
of  many  mountain  masses. 

Hereaselsewhere  in  the  study  of  physiography, gradation  of  phenom- 
ena is  found  to  be  the  rule.  A  topical  study  Ls  not  warranted  by  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  for  ever^'where  there  is  intergradalion ;  it  fcids 
its  only  excuse  in  the  demand  of  simplicity  of  cxjKwition.  Mountains 
plains,  volcanoes,  rivers,  and  weathering  are  not  phenomena  set  o!i 
by  themselves ;  they  are  complexly  interrelated. 

MoiwTAiN  Types 

Relation  to  Folding  and  Faulting.  —  The  disturbance  of  strata. 
forming  mountains,  may  be  bntught  about  either  (i)  by  foidicS- 
(2)  by  faulting,  or  (.0  by  combined  folding  and  faulting;  and  eilliff 
the  folding  or  the  faulting  may  be  ver>*  simple  or  verj*  cornpl'^ 
The  strata  involved  may  be  sedimentary,  igneous,  or  mclaroorphic  ot 
a  combination  of  these.    The  disturbance  may  take  place  u-ith  <^^ 

without  \x<;ible  igneous 
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^ 
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activity,    though 
proliable  that  subl 
nean  intrusion  occurs 
connection    with   ni' 
extensive     mounta^" 
formation. 

Fault  Block  Moon-. 
tains. — A  simple  111)60' 
mountain  results  ff**^ 
the  tilting  of  strata  on  one  sMe  of  a  fault  plane,  forming  the/d' 
biisrk  Mtt>i(RA}m.  In  this  case  a  ridge  is  formed,  with  an  escarpment  f^ 
on  the  side  towanl  the  fault,  and  a  gentle  slope  m  the  opiKJsite  (lii*^ 
lion,  the  indinatioo  of  this  skipe  drpending  on  the  dip  of  the  t 
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strata  (Fig.  341).  This  type  of  mountain  is  found  in  the  Great  Basin 
region  of  southern  Oregon,  and  many  of  the  ridges  in  the  Great  Basin 
farther  south  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  cause.  Some  of  the  Basin 
Ranges  of  Oregon  are  10  to  40  miles  long  and  over  1000  feet  high. 
Similar  faulted  blocks  are  often  developed  in  plateau  uplift,  and  often 
the  Inclination  of  the  strata  is  very  slight,  so  that  there  is  every  grada- 
tion from  the  broken,  tilted  fault  block  to  the  broken,  untilted  blocks, 
both  faced  by  escarpments.  At  times  the  faults  merge  into  monoclinal 
folds,  and  thus  there  is  gradation  from  tilted  fault  blocks  to  escarj)- 
ments  due  to  folding.  Ridges  due  to  monocline  folding  arc  common 
in  the  plateau  region  of  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Between  the  fault  block  ranges  sinking  may  take  place;  and  either 
this  movement  or  continued  uplift  of  the  fault  blocks  is  still  in  progress. 


Fiti.  ^3.  —  Blodt  diaionm  of  the  UinU  Mountain--,  %vitii  ungin:!!  nioimi^n  arch  tn  the 
tMckground  and  the  present  eroskin  forms  in  the  torcfiround.     (Powell.) 

This  is  proved  by  the  faulting  of  alluvial  fan  dei>osits  and  the  preva- 
lence of  earthquakes,  showing  the  recency  of  origin  of  the  Basin 
Ranges. 

The  Arched  Mountain  Type.  —  A  second  mountain  tyj>e  of  simple 
form  is  that  caused  by  the  updoming  of  a  surface  with  little  or  no 
faulting,  and  with  no  complex  folding,  —  merely  a  gentle  dip  of  the 
strata  from  the  cenlreof  thedomed  area.  Whendissecle<l,  such  a  dome 
may  develop  the  rugged  topography  of  mountains.  The  Black  Wills 
are  of  the  arched  maurtinin  type.  The  mountain  dome  is  about  50  by 
100  miles,  and  now  rises  to  a  height  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  concentric  ridges  and  valleys,  related 
to  resistant  and  weak  strata.  Before  it  was  unroofed,  this  dome 
must  have  risen  at  least  6000  feet  above  the  adjacent  plains. 

Simple  arching  may  rear  the  strata  much  higher  and  give  rise  to 
more  pronounced  mountain  tof>ography.  Powell  named  such  a 
mountain  form  the  L'ittia  type,  after  the  Uinta  Mountains  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah,  where  he  found  it  developed.  This  mountain  range  is  a 
broad,  flat  arch,  fully  150  miles  long  and  50  miles  broad,  rising  10,000 
to  1 1 ,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing plateau.    The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal  along  the  crest,  but 
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dip  steeply  at  the  margins  and  then  quickly  resume  their  horizontai 
position  (Fig.  ^^42),  The  present  surface  has  been  developed  by  long- 
continued  denudation,  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  5^ 
miles  of  strata  have  been  removed  from  the  plateau-like  crest  of  the 
arch. 

Laccolitic  Mountains.  —  Roughly  circular  or  elliptical  domes 
may  be  formed  by  the  intrusion  of  laccolitcs  beneath  strata,  raising 
them  so  that  Ihcy  dip  outward- with  approximate  uniformity  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome.  This  type  of  mountain  was  first  recognized  by 
Gilbert  in  the  Henr>'  Mountains  of  Utah,  a  group  of  tive  dome-shaped 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  rises  5000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plateau.     This  type  of  dome  mountain,  which  may  be  called  tacco- 
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litii:  mountains,  has  since  been  recognized  in  other  places.  Like  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  these  have  been  greatly  denuded  and  the  lacco- 
litic core  is  revealed  (Figs.  324,  343). 

Symmetrical  Mountain  Folds.  —  From  such  simple  t\pes  of  folding 
there  is  every  gradation  to  great  complexity,  and  commonly  among 
mountains  there  is  not  a  single  fold,  but  a  number,  side  by  side.  In 
some  cases  the  strata  are  thrown  into  a  succession  of  roughly  parallel 
waves,  in  which  the  layers  dip  away  from  the  crest  of  each  w^avc  at 
fairly  uniform  angle,  and  toward  the  troughs  (Fig.  344).  Thus  a  given 
layer  undulates  up  and  down  with  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  each  trough  or  syncline  forming  a  valley,  each 
crest  or  anticline  a  ridge.  This  t\^Je  of  symmcfrUal  moufUain  Joi4  is 
well  illustrated  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Jura,  but,  even  here,  denudation 
has  stripped  off  some  of  the  folded  layers  and  part  ly  destroyed  the  sym- 
metry of  form,  though  the  undestroyed  layers  preserve  the  symmetry 
of  folding.     The  Appalachian  Mountains  resemble  the  Jura  in  their 


symmetrical  folding,  but  they  are  much  older  and  have  been  so  long 
cienudt'd  thai  the  original  folds  no  longer  dominate  the  topography, 
%v!uch  is  now  determined  by  the  relative  resistance  of  the  folded  strata. 
"T^'Jura  Mountains  are  the  mo;it  youthful  folded  mountains  in  the 
w^orld,  in  stage  of  the  cycle,  as  the  fault  blocks  of  Oregon  are  probably 
the  most  youthful  faulted  mountains. 

Ifonzial  Mountains.  —  In  mountain  folding  the  strata  are  very 
commonly  thrown  into  far  more  complex  jwsition  than  in  the  cases 
so  far  considered.  There  arc  unsymnietrical  folds,  with  an  inclination 
of  the  strata  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  there  are  closed 
folds,  overturned  folds,  fan-shaped  folds;  there  are  faults  of  various 
kiods,  inclinations,  and  degrees  of  throw ;  and  there  is  a  complex 
relation  of  sedimentarj',  igneous,  and  metamorphic  strata.  Among 
great  mountain  ranges  this  is  the  ordinarj'  condition  ;  so  much  so  that 
one  might  call  them  normal  mountains  (Figs.  545, 346),  and  the  others 
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Symmetrical  inountun  folds  of  t  he  tyiK  dcvdiqied  1 1 1 
of  croAion. 


'*iere  intermediate  stages  between  the  plain  and  the  mountain.  It 
^'Duld  doubtless  l>e  possible  to  classify  mountains  uf  this  complex 
pHaracter,  but  the  attempt  does  not  seem  profitable,  for  there  is  almost 
*>^finite  variety  in  the  complexity.  This  class  of  mountain  might  be 
5^1ed  the  Alpine,  or  Himalayan,  or  Andean,  or  Rocky  Mountain  t>'pe, 
^  a  name  were  needed. 


Distribution  op  Mountains 

The  Two  Great  Mountain  Belts.  —  Most  of  the  really  lofty  moun- 
■Jjiins  of  the  world,  and  the  ones  in  which  the  evidence  of  present  growth 
is  most  noticeable,  are  arranged  in  two  great  belts,  the  one  nearly  sur- 
rounding the  Pacific,  the  other  along  an  east-west  circle  north  of  the 
equator  (Fig.  347).    These  are  the  belts  already  noted  (pp.417  and  478) 
as  the  earthquake  and  volcanic  belts  —  both  phenomena  associated 
with  growing  mountains.     It   is  further  noteworthy  that  the  h>fty 
mountains  of  these  belts  are  mainly  marginal  to  the  continents,  though 
some  ri^'  oil  the  continent  edge  or  island  chains,  and  some  back  from 
the  continent  edge,  as  in  southern  central  Asia,  and  in  western  United 
States.     Plateaus   are   commonly   associated   with   these   mountain 
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Fin.  J45.  —  Xornutl  mountains  in  ccntrul  Cunnccticut. 

Four  sl.tx<^  >"  the-  <tc\Tlopment  nf  a  mountainous  refHnn.  StJll  mriter  it^ire*  of  Eoldini. 
rauUiaf,  vatamtsoi,  anU  rlenudation  preceded  the  tirst  khown  here,  for  which  raorv  pnr- 
ciwi-Itita.iitothctfip.ipTaphyof  the  Paleozoic  and  prc-P»l«uoicarc  Incting,  <Barrdl, 
Gcol.  Survey  of  CunniTticut.) 


»">7r:-^-:;c.,^  „ 


|Tha»3iCMdirnenl3  aU  torn. 

I  hlecuoic  inrrMn*  ff^nitt-gntii^f^.  0     Scale  in  milcft.luniwW  m4  wticdl.  W 

Fig.  346.—  N'orina!  niountuiiis  in  crntralConncclicut. 

Four  nd'litkinal  stftsc*  in  the  hi?.tor>-  -^l  tllisirophiBm  an*)  erosion  in  southern  New  Eng)uid. 
Tho  cltiudi  sufwiifit  ciimaiit  t;i.iv]iiiun>  ;ni»i  furnish  a  rouich  vertical  scale,  the  cumulus 
lIouHs  briniic  utiout  a  mile   abvvc   the   earth's  surface.     (BarrcU.  G«ol.  Survey  of 
,  Coanecticulv} 
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uplifts,  and  very  often  the  plateaus  occupy  more  area  than  the  folded 
mountain  uplifts. 

Besides  these  two  mountain  belts  there  are  individual  chains  here 
and  there,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea.  Of  the  former  the  moun- 
tains of  western  Africa  are  an  instance ;  and  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  are  many  chains  rising  from  the  sea  floor.  These  are  all 
mountains  of  recent  or  present  growth,  but  there  are  many  chains 
which  rose  in  a  former  time  and  have  since  been  cxjwscd  to  denuda- 
tion, with  little  or  no  regrowth.  Such  mountains,  which  are  not  in 
the  two  belts  of  recently  elevated  chains,  have  often  been  so  worn 
down  that  they  arc  no  longer  classed  among  the  lofty  mountains  of 
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FlO.  ^7-  —  DisUibutiun  of  preacnl-doy  mounLains  ia  tbc  world. 

the  world ;  and  some  are  reduced  to  such  low  relief  that  they  do  not 
commonly  pass  for  mountains.  Among  the  ancient  mountains, 
now  greatly  reduced,  may  be  mentioned  the  Appalachians  of  eastern 
United  States,  the  Brazilian  Highlands,  a  large  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  Scandinaxian  Peninsula,  and  parts  of  Germany  and  France. 
Mountain  Folding  of  Various  Dates.  —  Many  mountains  have  been 
subjected  not  merely  to  one  period  of  uplift  and  folding,  but  have 
suffered  disturbance  again  and  again.  The  Appalachian  Mountains, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Alps  have  had  such  complex  history, 
but  the  Appalachians  were  subjected  to  their  latest  period  of  folding 
in  long  past  getMogical  lime,  while  the  Alps  and  Rocky  Mountains  have 
suffered  recent  rcgrowth  (Fig.  ,^8).  Thus  it  is  e\Hdent  that  a  line 
along  which  folding  has  once  taken  [>lace  may  be  the  seat  of  subse- 
quent disturbance;  or  the  later  foldings  may  not  affect  these  regions 
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but  occur  along  entirely  new  lines  near  by,  or  remote  from  them,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  denudation  of  mountains  and  plateaus  supplies  great  quantities 
of  sediment  for  removal  to  lower  levels,  and  the  repeated  uplifts 
tend  to  continue  the  supply,  because  of  these  facts  mountains 
have  been  calletl  the  backbones  of  continents,  connected  by  a  tissue  of 
sediment  supplied  by  their  denudation.  Out  of  the  detritus  thus 
furnished  have  been  built  many  of  the  plains  that  stretch  between 
the  mountains ;  and  even  a  Urge  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  moun- 
tains have  been  derived  in  similar  manner,  and  later  folded  to  form 
parts  of  mountains.    The  regularly  folded  Appalachians,  for  example, 


Fic.  34A.  —  Map  of  Ihc  worlf)  lo  show  the  tiwlrilmliiin  nf  mounlaiiLs  a(  Tertiary  age 
The  arrow*  show  supiMSCi)  (lir»-<li'>n'i  of  mistal  movement  in  the  mnunlain  makitiK. 

are  composed  of  sedimentary  strata,  first  deposited  in  the  sea  at  the 
western  base  of  the  older  A])[>alachians  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
from  which  the  sediment  came,  and  then  folded  into  mountain  form. 
Some  of  the  important  facts  regarding  the  mountains  of  the  world 
are  sunrunarizcd  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  elevations  of  a  few 
of  the  liigher  plateaus  are  added  for  comparison. 

Fret  _  Prrr 

Abyulaun  Plateau 6-9,000      Elbrux,  Camnui,  Rtnm i8,JOO 

Aconcaru*,  .\n1le5.  ArKrottiu  (hiKbm  in  Enbut.  AnUrctica  .     .  (J.jAs 

SinJih  America  I          j},86ci       F.lna.  Skil^ 10^70 

Apo,  Mindatuo.  Philrppinn      ....    to.jtj  Evrmt.  HimilAyi».  KttmJ  ititshcM  known 

Aruat.  Twiey  in  A^ia IJ.jaj         in  worW) ig.oe> 

Mt.  BIjnc.  Fnncc  {higbrsl  m  Alpi)  ■     ■     15.781  Fnnnoat  Peak.  Knrky  M»unUtns,  Wyo.  li,700 

Boli\'uin  Plateau to-ti.ooo  FuJivaniM.  /apui                               ...  iLifrt 

Rruiliaa  PUlenu 3-3,500  Hcku,  Iceluid    .                              ...  {.lie 

ChimbjraAij.  Andc*.  Ecuador    ....     90.40S  Kcnia.  A/rica  lOtiVQ 

CutupAJD,  Amies,  Ecuador iQjoiJ  Kilbnaojafo  (bi|the«  kaows  la  Africa)    ■  19.7)7 
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FCBT 

Ki)i«ciu^o.  AiiUralia  (bixhnl  in  AuMralla)    T.:t.t6 

Kuiitiiui)u»K».  HtnuLtyas iK.tjb 

Li  wan.    St     Eltas     lUnce    (higheit     la 

Cuwilft) IO.St9 

UcSMef,   AbuU   (.btfbat    in    North 

Amcrical  30^164 

MftTty.  AdlrondAcks,  New  VoHl     ...      5^-44 
Maltrrhoro.  .Win  .......    I4.7lto 

Xfaunn  KcA,  Hawaitan  l«laniis  .     ,    ,     .     nfios 
Xfauiu  Livi.  Hawaiian  l»lamh    ....     i3iA75 

Mayon.  Lu£<>n  hUnd,  Philippme*  .     .     .       s.goo 

MrxicAn  rUlr.iu 5-6,000 

Mitchell.  ApMbcbisn  MU..  ti.  C.  (hiithnt 

in  Mutcro  Unit«<)  Statm)    ....  6,71) 

OrixnlMi,  Meiko  (fakhot  in  Mcsko^  -  .  tS.514 
Pico  da  Turquinu.  Cutw 8,«oo 


For 

Pike'«  Peak,  Rocky  MounUiia.  Colondo  14.111 

Fofwcatepctl.  ^Iciico    .     .  17.706 

KAinicr,  CuokIc  MuunUuu.  Waahitiirton  14.408 

Ruwnuofi.  Africa     ....  >n.8i5 

Si.  EUu.  Alulu 18.01S 

Sjui  FninciKu  MounUin,  AriMHUi   .     .  i>.bii 

ShasU.  VnxAde  MounUfiu.  raliCainiia.    .  i4.i8o 

I'llirl  PUlrau 10  15,000 

Tina   Mniti       .     .          '"4^ 

Vcsuviuii.  Itjjy  ..._..,  Jl^Bo 
WisSinjcton.    White    Mutititaina.    S.  !!. 

ihigHcil  in  nnrth«a4tcTn  Unilnl  Stuto)  6.779 
Whitiiry.  Stem  N'cvaria,  Cilifoniia  Ihigb- 

est  in  Unilml  StxtM)        ....  U.501 

Yunquc,  Purto  Rico ifio9 


Mountains  of  Eurasia.  —  Next  to  plains,  mountains  are  the  most 
widely  Hiiitributed  ami  most  extensive  of  land  forms.     They  form  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  area  of  .some  continents,  notihly  Asia.  Here, 
in  addition  to  the  fringing  mountain  islands  —  the  Japanese,  Philip- 
pine, and  East  Imlian  Islands,  and  those  of  the  peninsulas,  there  is 
the  great  complex  of  mountains  in  central,  eastern,  and  southern  Asia, 
together  forming  the  greatest  mountain  area  of  the  earth,  and  includ- 
ing the  highest  peak,  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet  in  elevation,  towering 
even  above  the  Plateau  of  Tibet,  which  is  15  to  16  thousand  feet  high. 
The  mountains  of  southern  Asia  extend  cast  through  the  Caucasus 
(Fig.  34q)  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  whose  north- 
em  shore  is  mainly  bordered  by  mountains,  while  mountain  spurs  pro- 
ject to  form  the  Balkan  and  Italian  petunsulas.  The  Spanish  peninsula 
includes  the  Pyrenees  and  Sierra  Xevada  ranges  in  addition  to  other 
shorter  and  lower  ones.  North  of  the  Alps  arc  the  wom-down 
mountains  extending  from  central  France  eastward  through  Germany 
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into  Austria  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  low  Urals  extend 
north  and  south  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Russia,  and  an  ancient 
mountain  range  extends  from  northern  Scandinavia,  through  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  to  Brittany  in  France.  North  of  Europe  is  the  mountainous 
Spitzbergcn  and  other  Arctic  islands.  Thus  Eurasia  has  a  great 
number  of  mountains,  extending  in  all  directions,  forming  a  great 
complex,  and  in  various  stages  of  development,  some  very  old,  some 
even  now  rising. 

Mountains  of  Africa.  ^  Africa  is  far  less  mountainous,  for  it  is 
mainly  a  plaleau,  s<jmewhat  broken  around  the  edge;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  explored  for  an  exact  mapping  of  its  mountains.  The 
two  principal  ranges  arc  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  Cape 
Mountains  in  the  south.  In  central  eastern  Africa  some  of  the  peaks, 
which  are  volcanic,  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  20,000  feet. 

Mountains  of  Australia  and  Antarctica.  —  In  .Australia  the  principal 
range  is  along  the  east  coast,  but  there  are  shorter  ranges  in  other 
parts,  none,  not  even  the  east  coast  mountains,  l>eing  verj'  lofty. 
New  Zealand  is  part  of  a  mountain  range  in  the  sea,  and  there  are 
scores  of  others  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  Antarctic 
continent  is  ttjo  little  known  to  state  its  condition,  though  such  parts 
as  are  explored  are  mountainous  in  character. 

Mountains  in  the  Americas.  —  In  the  New  World  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous mountain  chain  from  the  southern  tip  of  South  America  to 
the  northern  part,  where  it  spreads  apart  fan-shaped,  one  branch 
going  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  others  northeastward  through  the 
Caribbean.  This  Andean  system  broadens  in  the  centre,  especially 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  includes  extensive  plateaus  Ix'twecn  the 
nearly  parallel  chains.  Here  is  found  Aconcagua,  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain in  the  New  World,  about  23,000  feet,  and  from  the  coast 
the  slope  goes  on  down  15,000  feet  or  more  to  the  deep  sea.  The 
Brazilian  Highlands  are  an  ancient,  worn-down  mountain  area ; 
and  the  \'enczuela  Highlands  are  another  and  higher  area  of  the  same 
nature. 

North  of  South  America  are  the  West  Indian  or  Antillean  Mountains, 
rising  from  the  sea  floor  at  dej)ths  of  16,000  feel  or  more  to  elevations 
of  5000  or  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  forming  therefore  a  really 
imposing  mountain  system,  though  mainly  beneath  the  sea.  Short 
mountain  ranges  occur  in  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico. 
Then  begins  the  series  of  chains  of  the  North  American  Cordillera, 
with  intermediate  valleys  and  plateaus,  which  stretch  northward  to 
Alaska,  and  curve  westward  toward  Asia  through  the  Aleutian 
Island  chain.  In  the  United  States  the  ranges  of  this  broad  area  of 
north-south  mountains  are,  from  east  to  west,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Basin  Ranges,  the  Sierra-Nevada-Cascade  Ranges,  and  the 
Coast  Ranges.  These  mountains  attain  their  culminating  height  in 
Alaska,  where  St.  Elias  rises  18,025  ^^^  Logan  19,539  feet,  and  Mc- 
Kinley  20,464  feet. 
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The  Appalachians  of  eastern  United  States  and  Canada  are  a  worn- 
down  mountain  chain,  and  there  is  a  fp'eat  area  of  reduced  mountaui 
land  in  northern  and  ccntroJ  Canada,  besides  some  low  mounlaic 
masses  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  The  islands  of  the  Arctic, 
including  Greenland,  arc  mainly  reduced  mountain  land. 

All  Mountains  not  Lofty.  —  From  this  summarized  suney  ol  the 
mountain  areas  of  the  world,  from  which  oceanic  mountains  have 
been  in  the  main  excluded,  it  is  evident  that,  in  considering  Uw  dis- 
tribution of  mountains,  attention  cannot  be  confinetl  to  those  moun- 
tains which  are  lofty.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  much  mountainous 
area  of  low  relief  as  is  included  in  the  well-reco^ized  mountain 
chains.  Such  mountains  arc  old  —  they  have  had  their  [leriod  of  ini- 
posinj;  elevation,  but  have  lost  relief  under  the  steady  and  long- 
continued  attjicks  of  denudation,  and  have  not  been  notably  renewed 
by  recent  uplift  and  folding. 


The  Growth  op  Moitntains 

Mountain  Growth  not  Rapid.  —  In  the  chapter  on  diastrophisin 
it  has  been  shown  that  mountain  growth  is  in  progress  in  part*  of  the 
earth  —  in  the  St.  Elias  Range,  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  tit 
Andes,  and  Japan,  for  example.  This  growth  is  not  rapid ;  it  consists 
of  intermittent  movements,  with  long  periods  of  rest,  or  of  sucJi  slow 
movement  as  to  have  cscajxrd  detection.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
muuntain  growth  in  the  past  has  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  ihouglii 
so  far  as  any  proof  to  the  contrary  goes  to  show,  it  may  have  been 
more  rapid.  All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  mountain  formation  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  levellini 
processes  of  denudation,  and  that,  consequently,  lofty  ranges  ha' 
been  reared. 

Cessation  of  Mountain  Growth.  —  Some  areas,  where  mountai 
were  formed  in  very  early  geological  ages,  have  not  subsequently 
notably  disturbed  by  mountain  folding.  For  example,  the  peneplaiiwd 
and  buried  mountain  mass  in  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon  «i 
the  Colorado  has  not  been  subjected  to  refolding  in  all  the 
required  to  lower  it  by  denudation  and  in  all  the  subsequent  lime 
quired  for  the  deposit  of  thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary  strata 
for  the  great  denudation  since  these  were  uplifted  out  of  tliesea" 
This  time  is  to  be  reckoned  in  millions  of  years,  for  it  spans  many 
geological  periods.  The  Lake  Superior- Hudson  Bay  Highland  has 
had  a  similar  histor>'.  and  there  are  many  other  known  cases  of  areas 
long  ago  reareil  to  mountain  conditions,  and  since  then  immune. 

Recurrence  of  Mountain  Growth.  —  In  other  cases,  as  we  have 
there  has  been  recurrent  growth,  during  which  the  earlier  mountj 
have  been  much  denuded,  ."io  that   later  sediments  partly  overl 
them  with  notable  unconformity.    These  later  sediments  are  then 
invnU-.ii  in  a  subsequent  folding,  which  affects  not  only  them,  b^ 


areas 

taJoM 
erl^ 


the  old  mountain  rocks  also.  Alonj;  certain  belts  there  has  been  note- 
1/rorthy  recurrence  of  mountain  folding  during  the  geological  past; 
in  other  places  there  has  been  absence  of  mountain  formation  during 
most  of  geological  lime,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  plains. 

Uplift  in  Mountains.  —  When  extensive  mountain  growth  takes 
place  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  definite  uplift,  often  involving  a 
broad  area  most  of  which  escapes  with  slight  disturbance  of  the 
5(rata,  giving  rise  to  plateaus.  Here  and  there  in  the  plateau 
thwe  may  be  faulting,  or  monocbnal  folding,  or  doming  or  other 
form  of  moderate  flexure,  some  parts  rising,  others  sinking;  and 
lava  extrusion,  cither  from  fissures  or  from  volcanic  vents,  may  take 
place.  But  along  certain  belts  there  develops  notable  faulting  or 
folding,  or  Ixjth,  and  these  belts  rise  as  mountain  chains  of  complex 
structure.  From  them  also  lava  may  outflow,  and  the  wearing  down 
of  such  mountains  by  denudation  reveals  the  fact  that  much  igneous 
rock  was  intruded  beneath  them,  often  in  great  batholites. 

Down  Folding  in  Mountains.  —  In  more  or  less  close  association 
with  such  mountain  uplift,  there  is  commonly,  perhaps  universally, 
notable  depression.  Linear  depressions  of  unusual  depth  He  close  by 
some  of  the  oceanic  mountain  chains,  for  example  near  Porto  Rico 
and  near  Guam ;  deep  oceanic  water  lies  off  the  South  American 
coast ;  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  valley  of  the  river  Po  lies  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Alps;  the  valley  of  northern  India  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  the  Great  Valley 
of  California  between  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
the  Pugct  Sound-Willamette  lowland  between  the  Cascades  and  the 
Coast  Ranges;  and  the  Death  Valley,  below  sea  level,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra.  Within  the  ranges  themselves  are  smaller  basins 
due  to  down  folding  as  in  the  parks  of  the  Colorado  Rockies.  These 
depressions  are  often  so  fille<I  with  sediment,  washed  into  them  from 
the  mountains,  that  their  true  depth  is  masked.  Many  deep  bays 
and  seas  fringing  the  mountain  coasts  of  the  continent  are  evidently 
down  sunken  portions  ol  the  crust  —  the  GuJf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  the  Meiiiterranean,  and  the  Red  Sea,  for  example.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  Mediterranean  is  still  subsiding  along 
fault  planes. 

Horizontal  Orogenic  Movements.  —  Not  only  is  there  great  subsi- 
dence and  notable  elevation  accompanying  mountain  growth,  or 
orogeny;  there  are  also  extensive  horizontal  movements.  It  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  if  the  strata  involved  in  the  folded  -Appala- 
chians were  stretched  out  to  the  horiisontal  position  in  which  they  were 
originally  dqiositeil  in  the  sea,  they  would  occupy  many  miles  more 
area  than  at  present.  Evidently,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  earth's 
crust  has  been  shortened  by  a  shove  from  one  side,  which  threw  the  rock 
layers  into  folds,  as  one  may  fold  the  leaves  of  this  book  by  pushing 
lieir  margin.    In  the  .Appalachians  the  lateral  thrust  apparently 
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SiP-  —  Ovrrthrust  fnWtnjn  and  faultin^t 
wlih  minor  crunipline      (Heim.) 


4t2 

o|>eratcd  from  the  Atlantic  side.  In  the  AJps.  likewise,  Heim  W*^-^J^^ 
that  a  lowland  .575  to  750  tnilc^  wide  has  been  ctmverted  hy  comir"^^*^'! 
sion  and  folding  into  a  mountain  chain  averaging  not  quite  100  ii^^"-^^ 

in  width.  , 

Now  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  rocks  are  not  only  folc::^^^* 
and  folds  overturned  by  lateral  tlirust,  but  Ki*^at  thrust  faults  arc  ^ 

vcloped,  by  which  slices  of  'A 

crust    are    moved    bodily    o* — ^ft 
nearly     horizontal      or     gent^-^- 
inclincd   planes  for  many  mi  f(s 
(Figs.  350,  351).     Many  mou7/7- 
tains  are  traversed  by  such  thrus/ 
faults,  involving  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal  movements  and   pushing 
older  nxrks  over  later  ones.     This 
thrust   faulting,   clearly  shown    by  the  work  of    Peach   and  Horn , 
in  the  ancient  mountains  of  the  Scottish  Highlands^  is  a  common 
feature  in  mountain  regions,  as  in  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rockieal 
in    Montana   and   southern    Canada,   described   by  Willis  and   hj 
McConncll,  and  in  the  southern  Appalachians.     It  is  of  fundamental' 
importance  in  mountain  history.     Some  of  the  extremely  complex 
mountain  structures  of  the  Alps,  originally  explained  by  Heim  on  the 
basis  of  double  or  fan-shaped  folds  (Fig.  352)»  are  now  thought  lo  be 
decken^  or  rock  slurts,  determinetl  by  horiz*>ntal  movements  of  great  ex- 
tent by  which  older  strata  have  slipped  out  over  younger  for  distances 
of  many  miles.    The  brilliant  work  of  Bertrand,  Lugeon.  and  others 
shows  this  clearly,  as  is  now  recognized  by  Heim  (Fig.  352).     Follow-, 
ing  such  horizontal  movements  by  (a)  thrust  faulting  or  (6)  decke 
fuUling,  or  (r)   movements  upward^  as  well  as  forward  and  bac 
during   Iwo   periods   of   thrust    faulting,   or   (</)    the  folding  baclj 
of  recumbent  older  layers  on  younger,  it  is  possible  for  erosion 
form  isolated  peaks  which  may  be  bold  in  form,  because  made  of  rcsis 
ant  older  rocks,  and  give  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mild  topograph 
of  the  weak  younger  rocks  upon  which  they  now  rest,  as  *'  mounla 
without  roots."     Chief  Mountain.  Montana  (Fig.  353),  and  the  group 
of  |)caks  of  the  Myihen  northeast  of  Lake  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
excellent  illustrations  of  such  isolated  ktip^,  or  dr<mg  mountains. 
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Fm.  J5I.  —  'Itirust  faulting  in  ttur  wutbcm  App«UrhUn«.     (Keith.) 

Still  «  ihirH  evi#lpnrc  of  horizontal   movement  is  in  the  plan  of 
>t:  t   illu^trateil   in    the   mountains   fringing   th 

chains  form   a   series   of   scallope,    or   k 
i«vBd   outwanl   fiiL'.  34S}   to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as   In  til 
;.v:w    f)i,    ir  -ipiir  Islands,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.     The 
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loops,  to  which  Suess  has  called  atlenlion,  have  the  appearance  of  a 

forward  gliding  of  parts  of  the  crust  from  a  polar  direction,  with 

3.ccompany)ng  folding  and  faulting  forming  mountain  ranges.     The 

ccjmplex  of  mountains  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia  would  iind  cxplana- 

tJon  on  the  assumption  of  such  an  outward  movement  from  this  great 

land  mass.     It  is  difficull  to  explain  on  any  other  basis.     This  point 

is  further  cunsiilered  in  later  pages  (pp.  605-6,  620,  62.^). 

Flowage  of  Rocks.  —  In  mountains  in  which  denudation  has  re- 
moved the  up|Krr  layers,  the  rocks  are  often  found  to  be  not  merely 
bent,  but  greatly  contorted.  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  what 
ajoounts  to  flowage  nf  the  rocks,  though  there  is  no  reason  for  bcliev- 
HiK  thai  they  were  melted.  Adams  has  reproduced  such  (lowage  in  the 
talxiratory.  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  rocks,  under 

A 


'*■*.  351  .1  I  In-  (iLuiiLT  iluulilf  I'jIU,  a-  iiiiiTprrtr-l  liy  Ksthcr  and  Hcitn  from  1870 
to  IQOJ.  B.  'IIic  *;i.-imcr  ntck  *h«i.  a»  imcrrirctwl  by  BcnnitKl  in  i^.t.  Suesa  in 
(So?,  ontl  licim  in  ii>qj. 

^ch  great  pressure  as  accompanies  mountain  growth,  will  flow.     lu- 
Qeed,  under  great  pressure  cavities  are  closed  and  breaking  is  im- 
t*Ossible,  so  that  the  rocks  yield  to  pressures  by  tluwage  instead  of  by 
breaking.     At  the  surface  they  yield  by  breaking.     It  is  probable  that 
faults,  visible  at  the  surface  and  now  forming  there,  are  but  surface 
fcxjjressions  of  stresses  which,  deej>er  in  the  earth,  are  forming  folds; 
and  probably  mountain  folds,  now  revealed  by  denudation,  were  over- 
lain by  bcfk  near  the  former  surface  in   which   faulting  occurred. 
Whether  rocks  under  stress  wilt  break  or  bend  depends  upon  (i)  the 
depth  and  consequently  the  pressure  they  are  under;   (2)  the  rate  at 
which  the  stress  is  applied,  a  rapidiy-apph'ed  stress  causing  breaking, 
whereas  the  same  stress  more  slowly  applied  causes  bending;   (.5)  the 
nature  of  the  rocks,  some  being  far  more  brittle  than  others.    Probably 
also  other  factors  have  inBucnce,  such  as  temperature  and  the  amount 
of  bterstitiul  water  in  the  rocks. 

N.AB£ES  Applied  to  Mountains 

Typical  Forms.  —  Mountains  are  usually  a  complex  of  elevations 
and  depressions,  some  of  the  elevations  being  elongated,  others  more 
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or  less  conical,  like  great  hills.  The  latter  arc  commonly  called 
mountain  peaks,  such  as  Pike's  Peak,  or  just  mountain,  or  mounts 
as  Mount  St.  Elias  or  Mont  Blanc.  In  the  Alps  some  very  sharp 
peaks  are  calle<l  nredUs  (French  aiguille) y  and  cerUin  pyramidal  peaks 
are  known  as  hort^  —  the  Matterhorn,  for  example.  Others  more 
dome-sha|jcd  are  sometimes  called  domes.  The  elongated  elevations 
are  knnwn  as  ri-dges,  and  these  are  sometimes  verj'  long  and  narrow,  and 
often  steeper  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Ridges  are  well  developed 
in  the  Jura  and  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.     Both  ridges  and  peaks 
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F'O-  iSi'  — The  ovcrthnisl  to  the  ca-st  in  the  Kroni  Range  of  the  Rocky  Muunuin>  in 
(jucirr  Natiomit  I'ark.  with  the  Alf-onkion  anrj  Paleozoic  iwhite)  on  top  uf  the  Cre- 
laM^eou^  <obli({Uc  lines).     Chief  Mnuntoin  is  n  klippCD,  ur  drong  mountain.     (Willis.) 

are  commonly  products  of  denudation,  acting  upon  the  inclined 
moimtain  rocks.  There  are  many  valleys  of  enwion,  some  broad  and 
U-shaped,  as  where  broadened  and  deepened  by  glacial  erosion, 
others  narrow  stream  gorges.  The  longitudinal  valleys  e.xtend 
parallel  to  the  ridges,  while  the  transverse  streams  cross  the  ridges 
by  water  gaps,  which  are  one  form  of  mountain  pass  (Fig.  ^^i). 
Wind  gaps,  however,  are  also  jiasses,  and  in  general  any  depression 
in  mountains  across  which  travel  is  possible,  is  a  pass.  Passes  are 
often  valleys  caused  by  erosion,  but  not  necessiirily  so. 

Ranges,  Systems,  and  Cordilleras.  —  A  group  of  mountain  forms, 
usually  including  numerous  peaks  or  ridges  with  intervening  valleys. 
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is  known  as  a  mountain  range.    The  terms  moiittiain  sysUm  and 

mtmniain  chain  are  often  employed  as  synonymous  with   range, 
hough  it  is  more  com- 
Bon  to  use  these  terms 

It)  mean  something  raoru 

extensive    than     range. 

For  example,  the  Rocky 

Mountains  consist  ot  a 

number  of  ranges,  such 

as  the  Front  Range,  the 

Big    Horn    Mountains, 

etc.,    together     making 

the     Rocky     Mountain 

Sx-stem.     But    there    is 

much  confusion   in   the 

common  usage  of  these 

terms.      A  group  of 

mountain  sv'stems  may 
^_bc  called  a  cordiUcra; 
^Wor  example,  the  Cordil- 
^^lera  of   western  Unite*! 

Slates,    which    includes 

the     Rocky    Mountain 

System,    the    Basin 

Ranges,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada-Cascade    System, 

and    the   Coast    Range 

System. 

Ranges,  systems,  and 

chains  are  constructioua  I 

forms,  due  ixi  uplift  of 

ose    portions    of    llie 

St,  or  lodo^^'n  sinking 

of  the  areas  on  one  or 

both  sidc^,  or  to  both  of 

these  movements  com- 
bined.    Such  change  of 

level  usually  affects  lin- 
ear i>ortions  of  the  sur- 
face and,  therefore,  these 

[orms     arc     commonly 
ionga  led .      There    a  re 

often  long  valleys  be- 
tween them,  such  ftvr  ex- 
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tween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade. System 
is  another  instance  of  a  depression  between  mountain  chains.  Very 
often  such  great  depressions  are  basins  of  interior  drainage,  because 
the  mountiiins  on  one  side  so  cut  off  the  vapour-laden  winds  that  the 
climate  is  too  arid  for  the  streams  to  find  their  way  across,  and  even 
for  the  running  water  to  fill  the  depressions  and  transform  ihera  to 
lakes.  There  are  areas  of  such  interior  drainage  in  the  Andes  and 
north  of  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  in  western  United  States. 

Complexity  of  Modntain  Structure 

Contrasts  with  Plains  and  Plateaus.  —  With  folding  and  faulting 
among  the  [)rimary  causes  for  mountain  formation,  it  follows  thai  the 
strata  will  be  predominantly  inclined,  and  often  inclined  at  a  very 
high  angle,  up  to  the  vertical.  This  fact  alone  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  structure  of  plains  and  plateaus  (Fig.  355),  where  the 
strata  are  predominantly  horizontal,  or  nearly  so.    The  degree  of 


Fig.  jss.  —  FoUciI  rucks  uu  tlic  rtgkl,  a»  iu  the  A[*(MLu:liuktu,  ttnuiiuic  iiiUi  boruontal 
KtructuKs  on  the  IrU.  u  in  th«  Allegheny  PlaieAu. 

complexity  of  rock  position  is  further  increased  in  many  mountains 
because  of  the  fact  of  repeated  mountain  growth,  often  involving  not 
only  the  strata  of  the  older  mountains,  but  also  later  strata,  deposited 
upon  them  and,  by  the  regrowth,  folded  or  faulted  into  the  ancient 
mountain  mass. 

The  mountain  movements  serve  to  indurate  rock  strata,  and,  in 
places  of  complex  folding,  even  to  alter  or  metamorphose  them,  fre- 
quently to  the  extent  of  completely  destroying  their  original  charac- 
teristics. Metamorphic  and  sedimentary  strata  may,  therefore,  be 
side  by  side  and  in  all  positions  and  relationships.  By  the  movements, 
too,  the  rocks  are  jointed  far  more  than  the  horizontal  strata  of  plains 
and  plateaus,  and  the  extent  of  the  development  of  joint  planes  varies 
greatly  from  place  to  place,  thus  introduciiig  another  element  of  vari- 
ation in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  in  its  power  of  resistance  to  denu- 
dation. 

Finally,  igneous  rocks  are  often  complexly  involved  in  moun- 
tain structure.  There  frequently  are  lava  flows  and  ash  deposits; 
there  are  dikes  and  sills;  and  there  may  be  laccolitic  intrusions,  and 
even  huge  batholites  of  coarsely  crystalline  granitic  rock  in  the  moun- 
tain core.  These  aflfect  the  mountain  rocks  (1)  by  their  own  charac- 
teristics, (2)  by  the  disturbance  of  the  strata  which  their  intrusion 
brought  about,  (3)  by  raetamorphism  of  the  strata  near  the  contact- 
The  igneous  rocks,  like  the  sedimentary  strata,  may  be  subjected  to 
folding,  faulting,  jointing,  and  metamorphic  action  during  the  moun- 
tain movements. 


MOUNT.\INS 

Httggetlnesa  due  to  Erosion  of  Complex  Structures.  —  For  these 
easons  a  mountain  syslvm  is  a  zone  of  extraordinary  complexity  of 
'rock  structure  and  attitude,  contrasting  absolutely  with  the  simplicity 
of  conditions  in  plains  and  plateaus.  Sedimentary,  metamorphic, 
and  igneous  rucks  occur  in  the  mountain  mass  in  great  variety,  with 
marked  difference  in  degree  of  resistance  to  denudation,  in  all  atti- 
tudes, and  an  infinite  scries  of  relationships.  Naturally,  therefore. 
mountains,  when  acted  upon  by  denudation,  assume  a  degree  of 
ruggedness  and  variety  of  form  tjuite  unknown  in  simpler  land  forms. 

Sculpturing  of  Mountains 

Results  of  High  Altitude.  —  That  the  ruggedness  for  which  moun- 
tains are  noted  is  not  the  result  merely  of  elevation  is  proved  by  the 
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that  some  plateau  areas  are  higher  than  mountains  which  are 

noted  for  their  ruggedness.     It  is  due  primarily   to  the  action  of 

denudation  operating  ui>on  rocks  var>'ing  in  kind  and  in  altitude. 

Elevation  is,  however,  a  factor  in  the  development  of  this  ruggedness 

cause  of  (i)  original  height,  (2)  original  diilerenccs  in  elevation, 

Dd  (3)  the  greater  scope  for  the  activities  of  the  agents  of  denudation 

■ith  elevation. 

Timber  Line.  —  Peaks  and  ranges  are  often  high  enough  to  limit  the 
growth  of  trees  (Fig.  356),  so  there  is  a  timber  line  at  an  altitude  where 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  2"  or  7,°  lx;low  the  freezing  point. 
Gannett  has  shown  that  in  the  United  States  the  altitude  of  the  timber 
line  varies  from  4000  feet  on  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hamjishire 
to  12^000  feet  in  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and  from  5500  feet  in  the 
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Cascades  uf  Washington  to  tijoo  feet  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
California.  In  arid  regions  there  is  also  a  lower  timber  line  dctcnnincd 
by  drought. 

High-ftltitude  Weathering.  —  M«iuiUains  are  the  seat  of  exceeti- 
ingly  active  dcnutiation.  Uetau^  uf  iheir  elevation,  the  Icinperalurt 
is  lowered^  or  the  day  and  night  extremes  are  so  great  tliat  fmst  actioo 

is  vigorous,  ami  a- 
]KP>cd  rock  surface* 
are    broken   by  it. 
Mountain    .surfaces 
are    often    cuvercd 
with    broken   rock 
fragments,      where 
I  ho  slope  is  not  loo 
.sleep   for    them  to 
remain ;  while,  from 
the   steeper  slopes, 
frost-riven    frag- 
ments   are   fre- 
quently failing. 
The  abundant  slwp 
slopes  that  devek»p 
in    mountains,    es- 
pecially   in    the 
mountain    desert 
above   timber  line, 
jjive    much    opiwr- 
t unity  for  the  work 
nf    weathering,  by 
keeping     the     baje 
rock  exposed  to  the 
weather.     The  vari- 
able nature  of  the 
ri)cks  and  the  abun- 
dant   jointing  alsoj 
fa\our     the     rapi " 
work  of  weathering.. 
Probably  in  no  on©' 
part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  weathering  more  active  than  in  lofty  mountains.     One 
cannot  be  among  them  long  without  seeing  the  fall  of  rock  fragments 
from   the  clitTs,    and,  now  and   then,  great  masses  descending  as 
ax-alanches  (PI.  I). 

Stream  Erosion.  —  Lofty  mountains  are  also  commonly  the  seat 
of  heavy  precipitation,  often  in  the  form  of  rain  or  of  snow,  which, 
upon  melting,  gives  rise  to  large  volumes  of  running  water.  The 
water  entcri""   f^'-  rocks  aids  in  weathering  by  its  direct  attack 
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fArough  solution  or  chemical  change  and  by  frtKt  action.  The 
-Streams  which  run  off  at  the  surface  have  high  velixity,  because  of 
^€  steep  slope  and  large  volume,  and  ihey  are  also  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  cutting  tools.     Consequently,  they  readiJy  cut  their  valJej's 
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Glacial  Erosion.  —  The  altitude  of  lofty  mountains  sometimes  re- 
sults in  their  rising  above  snow  line,  which  varies  from  i8  or  20  thou- 
sand feet  near  the  equator  to  sea  level  in  the  polar  regions.  The 
snowfall  serves  as  a  protectinjf  cover  to  the  mountain  on  which  it 
lies,  though  when  it  descends  in  avalanches  it  tears  off  rock  fragments 
by  its  friction,  and  bears  them  along.  Changing  to  ice,  the  snow  slowly 
moves  down  the  valleys  as  glaciers,  grinding  the  valley  bottoms  and 
sides.  Glacial  sculpturing  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  a  significant  factor  in 
the  shaping  of  mountain  topography  (Pis.  V,  DC,  Fig.  35S).  In  the 
Alps,  for  example,  a  considerable  share  of  the  valleys  and  the  shan>ened 
ridges,  or  arr^ics,  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  ice  erosion. 

Wind  Work.  —  Wind  work  is  also  very  important  among  high 
mountains.  They  are  exposed  to  high  \vinds,  the  winds  sweep  about 
in  eddies,  often  concentrated  into  almost  hurricane  force,  and,  where\'er 
bare  rock,  is  exposed,  loose  fragments,  even  of  the  size  of  small  pebbles, 
are  driven  before  them. 

Rapidity  of  Denudation.  —  Altogether,  the  denudation  of  moun- 
tains is  so  favoured  that  it  proceeds  with  comparative  rapidity  and  with 
com[>lex  results.  Elevation  gives  opportunity  for  rapid  work,  and  com- 
ple.v  rock  conditions  favour  the  development  of  varied  form.  Conse- 
quently high  mountains  are  ordinarily  rugged  in  the  extreme,  —  a 
maze  of  peaks  and  valleys  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  These,  though 
characteristic  of  such  mountains,  are  not  inherent  in  the  mountains, 
but  are  developed  in  the  mountain  elevation  by  the  processes  of 
denudation. 


Forms  ScuLPTintED  in  Mountains 

So  complex  are  the  forms  of  mountain  sculpture  that  a  complete 
analysis  is  here  quite  out  of  question.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  note- 
worthy tyiH's  will  be  considered. 

Ridges.  —  Where  a  stratum  of  resistant  rock  outcrops,  it  tends  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  general  wearing  down  of  the  surface.  If  the 
stratum  ha?  a  linear  outcrop,  as  is  often  the  case  with  folded  or  faulted 
sedimentary  strata,  the  tendency  is  for  a  ridge  to  develop,  with  a 
depression  or  linear  valley  along  the  line  of  the  weaker,  underlying 
stratum.  The  height  of  the  ridge  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  differential  denudation  lowers  the  surface ;  its  width  will  vary  with 
the  width  of  the  ridge-making  stratum ;  the  strength  of  its  develop- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  ridge-making 
stratum  ;  and  its  length  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  outcrop. 

If  the  strata  are  vertical,  the  ridge  will  have  approximately  the  same 
slope  on  the  two  sides,  and  ridges  will  occur  parallel  to  one  another 
at  intervals  where\'er  a  resistant  layer  outcrops.  If  the  strata  are 
inclined,  as  is  most  common,  one  side  will  have  an  inclination  appro.Ki- 
mately  that  of  the  dip  of  the  ridge-making  stratum,  while  the  other 
side  will  have  a  steep  slope.     This  is  a  monoditKii  ridge  or  hogback* 
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This  form  varies  with  the  dip,  gradinR  down  to  the  horizontal  position 
of  strata,  in  which  a  sleep  face  on  one  side  rises  to  a  table  top  area,  a 
form  which  characterizes  phileau  topography. 

As  denudation  proceeds,  the  removal  of  the  weaker  underlying 
stratum,  by  snapping,  in  a  manner  similar  to  thai  observed  in  plateaus, 
causes  recession  of  the  cliff,  and  the  ridge  migrates  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip.  It  also  becomes  lower  at  the  same  time,  but  will  not  become 
lower  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  surface  if  denudation  is  freely 
at  work  there;  indeed,  the  ridge  may  even  he  etched  into  greater 
prominence  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  lowered  and  caused  to 
recede.  Since  ridges,  being  etched  into  relief,  commonly  form  dix'ides, 
there  is  a  migration  of 
divides  as  the  ridge  cliff 
recedes.  This  process 
of  recession  has  been 
called  manoclinal  shift- 
infi  (Fig.  359). 

Ridges  are  naturally 
most  perfectly  devel- 
oped among  mountains 
of  sedimentary  strata, 
in  which  folding  or  fault- 
ing have  l>een  of  a  fair 
degree  of  regularity  so 
as  to  permit  linear  out- 
crops, as  in  ihe  Jura 
and  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  In  the  latter,  for  example,  there  arc  ridges  many  miles 
in  extent,  rising  to  nearly  uniform  elevation,  and  extending  in  straight 
or  curved  lines,  sometimes  zigzagging  acrc»s  the  country,  almost 
diametrically  outlining  the  position  of  the  resistant  beds  and  their 
variation  in  dip. 

Peaks.  —  The  resistance  to  denudation  of  le^y;  regular  beds  gives 
rise  to  peaks  of  infinite  variety  of  form.  Sometimes  a  row  of  peaks 
is  really  a  ridge,  dissected  transversely  by  more  effective  denudation 
along  joint  plane  areas  or  because  of  some  other  favourable  condition. 
More  commonly  the  rocks  are  locally  resistant,  or  local  erusion  has 
removed  the  rocks  round  about,  giving  rise  to  the  peak  form.  At  times 
the  variations  in  rock  resistance  are  in  such  limited  areas  that  the  peaks 
are  needle-Uke,  or  horn-like ;  but,  on  the  other  extreme,  they  may  be  of 
sufficient  area  to  give  rise  to  dome-like  peaks.  There  is  everj'  grada- 
tion in  these  residual  forms  of  elevation,  from  the  dome  to  mere 
pinnacles  a  few  feet  across  at  the  base  and  a  few  feet  in  height. 

Dome-like  peaks  arc  very  commonly  due  to  the  presence  of  coarsely- 
crystalline,  granite  rocks,  parts  of  the  batholitic  intrusion  into  the 
core  of  mountains.  Being  durable,  such  roclss  resist  denudation  far 
more  than  most  rocks  and  especially  sedimentary  strata.     Thus,  when 


Fjc.  350-  —  WTiile  Uu-  'iiri.u-f  is  being  worn  .i--w[i  irum 
BB  to  CC.  the  monoclinul  ridse  A  shifts  some  distsnce 
to  the  right. 
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these  weaker  rocks  arc  stripped  away,  single  peaks,  or  groups  of  | 
remain  standing  above  the  general  level  to  which  the  weaker  rocks' 
have  been  lowered  —  as  in  the  case:*  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of 
New  Vt»rk  and  ihe  Black  Forci^t  of  Germany.  Hundreds  of  mountain 
])caks  are  underlain  by  granitic  rocks  —  Pike's  Peak,  Mount  Washing- 
ton, Mount  Mitchell,  ami  neighl>ouring  i>eaks  are  instances  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  Scandinavian  upland  and  the  Scottish  High- 


FlO.  360.  —  Ension  forms  similar  lo  the  Dot«milcs.    Kucky  Mountainfi  of  Glacier 
Nfttiimal  Park,  Monluu. 

lands  furnish  instances  in  Euro{>e.     Simitar  cases  abound  in  other 
mountain  areas  of  the  world. 

In  these  regions  of  granitic  rock,  stratification  planes  arc  absent,  but 
joint  planes  serve  as  guides  to  the  work  of  denudation.  Their  in- 
fluence is  ver>'  clearly  seen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  especially  in  and  near 
the  Yosemite  Valley  tPl.  IX).  The  granite  is  crossed  by  two  sets  of 
nearly  vertical  joint  planes,  irregularly  s]>aced,  but  crossing  each  other 
at  approximately  right  angles.  There  is  a  third  set  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal, but  gently  curved,  so  that  the  rock  is  traversed  by  a  series  of 
concentric  planes.  As  a  surface  wears  down  by  denudation,  these 
jvv  '  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  tt^graphy.     Weather- 

in;;.  :  \v;iler,  and  former  glaciers  haveall  been  at  work  modifying 

the  mounl.iiii  form,  and  all  have  lieen  guided  in  their  work  through  the 
wraUiic--.  infiniliicetl  by  the  joint  planes.    The  granite  has  p< 
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A  mountain  valley  irt  the  Sierra  Nevada  <>f  Californin  wKkh  wiu  dcenenecj  and  hiul  tU  waQs  over- 
steepened  by  glacial  crosiftn,  Yoscmitc  Falls  at  lip  of  hanging  valley.  Contotu  interval  jo  feet. 
(From  map  of  Yotcmite  VaUi:>',  United  Slates  Gcolo^cal  Survey.) 
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^^r  be  peeled  off,  and  cur\'ed  outlines  and  dome-like  peaks  have  resulted. 
V  indeed,  some  of  the  most  prominent  topographic  forms  of  the  Yosem- 
■  ite  Valley  region  arc  called  domes.  There  arc  also  half  domes, 
'fhtre  a  dome  is  bisected  by  the  stripping  away  of  the  rock  along  one 
"Jf  U)c  vertical  sets  of  joint  planes.  There  are  also  great  precipices, 
determined  by  the  removal  of  rock  along  these  vertical  planes  of  weak- 
ptss;  aad  there  arc  notches  excavated  where  a  numlx^r  of  vertical 
i^^t  planes  close  together  have  permitted  more  rapid  denudation, 
^e  whole  topography  is  determined  by  the  massiveness  of  the  rock 
^d  the  joint  plane  weakness,  worked  upon  by  weathering,  stream 
erosion,  and  glacial  erosion. 

^  regions  of  generally  horizontal  structure  of  well-jointed  sedi- 
pieritarj'  rocks  the  peaks  are  apt  to  develop  a  castellated  form.  This 
'•^^ypical  of  the  eastern  limestone  .Alps,  which  are  known  as  the  Dolo- 
''I'les.  Such  castellated  f<jrms  are  also  foun<i  in  the  mountains  of  the 
"*Hcier  National  Park  in  Montana  (Fig.  360),  and  their  northward 
"*iiiinuation  in  the  portions  of  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks  along  the 
^^Hadian  Pacific  Railway. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  influences  at  work  determining  mountain 
PJ^^kform.only  a  few  of  which  arc  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
*  *^ey  are  all  denudation  forms,  but  there  are  various  combinations 
"*  idenudation  and  rock  structure  and  position  and,  consequently,  an 
^'Tiost  infinite  variety  of  peak  form.  With  the  exception  of  volcanic 
•■"^iies,  mountain  [)eaks  are  not  of  constructional  origin,  but  are  a 
PKasc  of  the  destruction  of  mountains.  Klevation  has  not  caused 
^om,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  has  given  the  opportunity  for  the  agents 
^^  denudation  to  sculpture  the  elevated  complex. 

Mountain  Valley  Forms.  —  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature 
^^  valley  form  in  lofty  mountains  is  the  gorge,  with  its  associated 
precipices.  This  characteristic  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  high, 
^ftus  giving  rise  to  steep  slopes,  while  water  and  sediment  load  are 
abundant.  The  elevation  above  baselevcl,  which  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity for  gorge  cutting,  is  due  to  the  recency  of  the  uplift,  which, 
^  we  have  seen,  is  still  in  progress  in  many  lofty  mountains.  Such 
?5ountains  are,  therefore,  young  land  forms  and  the  streams  are 
>n  the  stage  of  youth  and  busily  at  work  in  the  attempt  to  reach  grade. 
From  the  gorge  stage  there  is  every  gradation  among  mountains 
to  the  broadly  oi>en  valley  with  moderate  slopes ;  but  by  far  the 
heater  number  of  slopes  among  mountains  arc  steep,  because  of  the 
^eat  mass  of  elevated  land  that  must  be  removed  by  denudation. 
Therefore,  even  in  mountains  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  rise,  valley 
sides  are  sleep;  and  in  young  mountains  they  arc  prevailingly  steep 
^nd  even  precipitous. 

Glacial  erosion  has  sculptured  valleys  in  the  high  mountains  of  all 
l^arts  of  the  earth,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  topographic  forms 
so  characteristic  that  they  are  easily  recognized.    In  the  higher  parts 
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amphitheatre-like  valleys  or  cirques  have  been  excavated,  borde 
by  very  Pteq>  walls;  and,  by  the  recession  of  cin:]uc  heads  (Fig.  358),] 
shaq)  arretes  have  been  developed.  Farther  down  U-shaped  vallpys 
have  been  excavated,  bordered  by  steep  walls,  frequently  precipitous 
on  botb  sides,  but  sometimes  steeper  on  one  side,  against  which  ihc 
glacier  was  cutting  most  elTectively-  Such  valle>'s  are  often  straijrfil 
and  canal-like,  where  powerful  Rlacial  abrasion  has  smoothed  off  all 
the  valley  side  irregularities,  and  even  worn  off  the  projecting  spurs] 
that  are  normal  tt)  stream-made  valleys.  The  steepened  slope  of 
glacial  erosion  origin  grades  upward  into  the  more  irregular  and, 
often,  less  steep  slopes  of  the  upper  valley  walls,  where  glacier  scouring  ] 
did  not  reach. 

The  floors  of  main  glaciaterl  valleys  often  have  giant  slq>s  wlu'l*  | 
are  evidently  due  to  diiTert-ntial  glacial  erosion.  Wliere  two  glacialwl  1 
valleys  of  about  the  same  size  come  together  there  may  be  a  step  up  tdj 
the  mouth  of  each  one.     This  is  called  a  confiuence  step, 

Tributar>^  valleys  to  these  troughs  of  glacial  erosion  commoniy 
enter  at  levels  well  above  the  trough  bottom.     From  these  bangin:^ 
valleys  the  water  descends  either  through  narrow  gorges  with  torren- 
tial velocity,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  the  .Alps,  or  by  direct  fall  down  Ihe^ 
steepened  sloi>e,  as  in  the  Yoscmitc  Valley,  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  and 
in  all  other  mountain  regions  of  former  vigorous  glacial  action.     Aion 
the  tiatlish  tliwr  of  the  glaciated  troughs  exist  many  lakes,  5«^me  ^ 
them  behind  barriers  caused  by  glacial  deposit,  others  in  depression 
locally  scoured  out  by  glacial  erosion,  even  in  rock  basin  depressioas.1 
The  Italian  Lakes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  are  instances  of  such 
lakes  in  depressions  deepened  by  glacial  erosion,  though  dammed  also 
by  glacial  deposit ;  and  in  the  Alps  there  are  many  small  lakes  which 
are  true  rock  basins. 

Mountain  Passes.  — While  resistant  rocks  are  left  as  ridges  and 
peaks,  weaker  rocks  are  worn  down  to  form  depressions.  If  the  weak 
rock  has  considerable  linear  exposure,  the  re:sulting  depression  is  a 
linear  valley;  if  it  is  more  localized,  the  depression  is  more  restricted. 
A  great  number  of  depressions  in  mountains,  which,  because  of  their 
lowness,  offer  a  route,  or  pass,  across  them,  are  due  to  the  local  lowering 
of  the  surface  where  weaker  rock  occurs.  It  may  be  a  thin-bedded 
stratum  in  the  midst  0/  more  massive  and  more  durable  strata  that 
gives  rise  to  a  pass ;  or  a  weak  igneous  rock,  crossing  massive  granitic 
rock ;  or  an  area  of  abundant  joint  planes  or  of  crushing ;  or  some 
other  structural  weakness. 

There  are  other  causes  for  passes,  often  effective  because  of  local 
weakness  of  the  mountain  rock  (Fig.  361).  For  example,  a  glacier,  flow- 
ing over  a  low  portion  of  a  mountain  ridge,  may  so  lower  the  moun- 
tain along  its  course  as  to  leave  a  pass  on  tlie  disappearance  of  the  ice. 
A  river  crossing  a  mountain  ridge  or  range,  perhaps  along  a  zone  of 
weakness,  forms  a  valley  which  may  serve  as  a  pass.  Again,  a  moun- 
tain rivcT,  gnawing  at  its  headwater,  may  push  the  divide  back  and 
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gradually  encroach  upon  the  valley  of  a  stream  flowing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  diWde,  By  such  headwater  erosion  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  opposing  stream  may  even  be  captured,  and  the  divide  pushed 
back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge  or  range,  thus  forming  a  notable 
gap  in  the  mountain  which  becomes  a  good  pass.  The  Maloja  Pass 
in  Switzerland  has  been  explained  in  this  way,  the  stream  on  the 
southern  or  Mediterranean  side,  because  of  its  steeper,  more  direct 
course,  having  eaten  its  way  back  and  captured  headwaters  of  the 
Inn  River,  so  that  a  ver)'  low,  flat-bottomed  pass  exists,  with  a  steep 
slope  on  the  Mediterranean  side.  In  many  mountains  the  pushing 
back  of  headwaters,  especially  along  zones  of  weak  strata,  has  ^one 
so  far  that  the  stream  source  is  pushed  across  the  mountain  and  its 
valley  has  become  a  pass.  There  are  also  passes  which  follow  the 
valleys  of  antecedent  streams  across  mountains. 

Mountain  Deposits.  —  The  waste  from  the  wearing  down  of  moun- 
tains is  mainly  distributed  far  and  wide  by  the  streams  that  radiate 
from  them ;  out  of  this  waste  are  built  intermont  plains  and  other 
deposits,  and  extensive  de|X7sits  in  lakes  and  ocean.  Some  of  it, 
however,  comes  temporarily  to  rest  within  the  mountains,  gi\'ing 
rise  to  characteristic  local  topographic  features.  At  the  cliff  base 
are  extensive  talus  deposits,  some  steep  and  bare  of  \egetation,  others 
more  gently  sloping  and  forest-covered.  The  talus  siope  is  one  of 
the  significant  features  in  mountain  landscape ;  it  is  a  curve  or  slope 
of  deposit,  often  contrasting  strikingly  with  angular  outlines  above 
where  sculpturing  is  in  progress. 

Avalanche  Deposits.  —  Here  and  there  are  avalanche  deposits, 
great  streams  of  rock  fragments,  sometimes  hummocky  in  topography. 
When  freshly  fallen  they  are  barren  belts,  forming  great  blotches 
in  the  land.scape,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  fields  or  furests  through 
which  they  plunged  in  their  destructive  downward  course.  In  such 
cases,  too,  there  is,  on  the  mountain  face,  the  fresh  scar,  caused  by 
the  avalanche  downfall.  In  time  the  avalanche  becomes  clothed 
with  vegetation,  and  the  mountain  side  scar  is  partly  obscured  by 
new  growth  of  vegetation.  Mountain  sides  reveal  many  such  ava- 
lanche scars  in  various  stages  of  healing  and  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  arc  to  be  seen  the  rock  streams  and  avalanches  that  de- 
scended from  them. 

Alluvial  Fans.  —  AlluN-ial  fans,  often  with  steep  grade,  are  com- 
mon in  the  broader  mountain  valleys,  where  the  mountain  streams 
emerge  with  high  velocity  and  abundant  sediment  load,  some  of  which 
must  be  dropped  on  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  main  valley.  Such  allu- 
vial fans  exist  by  the  thousands  in  the  Alps  and  in  other  mountains; 
and  their  graded  slopes  are  often  the  sites  of  villages. 

Glacial  Deposits.  —  Where  the  mountain  valleys  have  been  occu- 
pied by  glaciers,  their  sides  and  bottoms  may  be  veneered  with  ground 
moraine,  and  dotted  with  boulders  of  rock  varieties  common  higher 
up  the  valleys.    Lateral  moraines  may  fringe  the  valley  wall,  and 
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terminal  moraines  with  huramocky  t<>iM)Rraphy  may  sweep  acmss 
the  valley  in  crescentic  cur\e.  Outwash  gravel  plains  may  occupy 
the  valley  bottom,  raising;  and  levelling  its  surface,  and  perhaps  car\ed 
into  terraces  by  stream  erosion,  subsequent  to  the  lime  of  deposit 
when  the  glaciaJ  streams  were  flowinjj. 

Glacial  deposits,  and  sometimes  avalanches,  have  caused  obslruc- 
Uon  to  mountain  drainage  and,  thereby,  given  rise  to  lakes,  some 
merely  pools,  others  of  good  size.  Such  lakes,  as  well  as  those  in 
rock  basins,  become  the  seat  of  deposit  of  sediment  transported  by 
the  mountain  streams.  In  a  region  of  such  active  denudation,  lakes 
are  commonly  filled  with  rapidity,  as  such  work  goes.  Thus  it  is 
that  there  are  many  flat-surfaced  meadow  areas  where  lakes  once 
existed,  and  many  others  where  lakes  are  partly  filled.  Extensive 
fan-shaped  deltas  are  built  out  into  the  sides  of  the  deeper  ones,  while, 
at  their  heads,  the  inlet  streams  are  commonly  bordered  by  extensive 
delta  flats  and  marshy  lands,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  rugged 
topography  of  the  encircling  mountiiin  walls.  Frequently  these 
delta  areas  are  the  only  level  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  upon  ihem 
the  \'illages  of  the  region  have  grown. 


Cycle  of  Moitntain  Development 

Sculpturing  during  Uplift.  —  During  the  period  of  active  growth, 
mountains  continue  to  rise  differentially,  and  faster  than  denudation 
can  lower  them.  They  become  steadily  higher,  though  there  seems 
to  be  a  limit  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  reared.  Diiring  such 
growth  some  parts  are  raised  higher  than  others  by  folding  or  faulting, 
and  probably  neighbouring  parts  are  lowered.  Karthquakes  are  de- 
veloped during  the  movements  and  volcanic  outbursts  may  occur 
in  association  with  the  uplift.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a 
range  or  a  system  of  individual  ranges  and  ridges,  with  valleys 
between.  Associated  with  the  localized  folding  or  faulting  may  be 
broad  uplift  without  notable  disturbance  of  the  strata,  giving  ri.se 
to  a  plateau,  and  the  plateau  uplift  may  even  be  the  grand  feature 
of  the  uplift,  while  the  mountain  range  is  but  a  local  disturbance 
in  it. 

If  there  were  no  denudation  on  the  earth,  the  mountain  form  thus 
produced  would  be  notably  irregular  as  the  direct  result  of  dirtcrcntial 
folding  and  faulting;  with  denudation  its  irregularity  is  greatly  in- 
crea.sed,  though  its  elevation  is  diminished.  Since  mountain  growth 
is  slow,  while  the  activity  of  denudation  is  increased  by  the  elevation, 
the  result  of  denudation  is  to  greatly  sculpture  the  mountain  form, 
even  during  the  jiericxl  of  its  uplift.  Thus  it  is  that  lofty  mountains 
are  so  rugged,  —  a  combination  of  original  elevation  and  irregularity 
with  the  sculpturing  b\'  denudation  superimposed  upon  it.  All 
lofty  rugged  mountains  are  in  the  stage  of  youth,  andmosl,  if  not  all» 
of  them  are  still  growing. 
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Young  and  Mature  Mountains.  —  Such  mounlains  are  character- 
ized by  peaks  and  rugged  ridges;  and  by  precipices  and  gorge-like 
valleys.  The>'  are  the  seats  of  active  denudation,  and,  if  growth 
ceases,  the  denudation  operates  here,  as  on  all  other  land  forms,  (a) 
to  reduce  the  valley  bottoms  to  grade ;  ih)  to  broaden  the  valleys  and 
lessen  the  slojies  of  the  valley  walls ;  and  (c)  to  remove  the  interstream 
areas.  Thus  the  mountain  elevation  diminishes,  its  ridges  and  peaks 
are  lowered,  and  its  valleys  are  broadened.  U  passes  through  the 
cycle  of  maturity  and  into  old  age.  The  mountains  of  IScotland,  of 
Scandinavia,  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of  New 
England  and  the  Adirondacks,  are  all  in  the  stage  of  topographic 
maturity.     They  are  not  low,  with  moderate  slope,  because  made  that 
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nock,  ahonint:  iht.'  indifference  of  tupoKnijby  tu  strui-turc  durinf;  old  a^  in  the  niDuniaiD 
cycle.    (Hitchcock.) 


way  by  uplift,  but  because  reduced  to  that  condition  by  long-con- 
tinued denudation. 

Mountains  in  Old  Age.  —  Further  lowering  may  continue,  theoret- 
ically, until  the  former  mountain  is  reduced  to  the  level  condition  of 
a  plain,  in  which  the  intluence  of  the  underUnng  complexity  of  rock 
structure  no  longer  exerts  appreciable  influence  upon  the  tojwgraphy. 
There  are  no  known  instances  of  this  extreme,  which  has  probably 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  attained  over  any  considerable  area  of  the  earth. 
But  an  approach  to  this  stage  of  extreme  old  age  has  been  reached  by 
numerous  mountain  regions  during  their  past  histor>'.  Such  an  old 
mountain,  worn  down  to  such  low  relief  as  to  approach  the  condition 
of  a  plain,  is  a  peneplain.  On  the  peneplain,  the  surface  swings  up 
and  down,  with  the  sites  of  the  more  resistant  layers  still  marked 
by  low  swells,  or  by  much  reduced  peaks.  Such  reduced  peaks,  or 
hills,  rising  above  the  peneplain  level,  have  been  called  ntoruidnorkst 
after  Mount  Monadn<H:k.  which  is  interpreted  as  such  a  residual, 
rising  above  the  ancient  New  England  peneplain  (Fig.  362  and 
PI.X). 

Illustrations  of  Peneplains.  —  Old-age  mountains,  in  the  peneplain 
stage,  are  well  represented  ip  the  Unijifi  StatesJaJhe  Lake  Superior 
region  (Figs.  363,  J64) ,  the  Redmont  Plateau^  and  the  low,  hilly  coimtry 


-  —  Miip  ui  the  peneplain  of  the  Lake  Superior  reRiun.  witli  monadnocks  rUin 
Bpland. 


and  monoclinal  ridKcs  and  mesas  carvetl  in  the  aliehily  dissecte 


Uey  of  Germany,  where  the  strata  are  in  the  characteristic  position 
i  condition  of  mountain  rocks,  but  the  upland  surface  is  a  moder- 
|k  imdulating  plateau,   with   some   elevations  of   greater  height 
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where  the  strata  were  more  resistant.  Recent  uplift  has  permitted 
the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  to  sink  their  valleys  into  the  peneplain 
and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  redissected,  but  extensive  tracts  of  the 
ancient  peneplain  remain.  TTie  more  mountainous  parts  of  New 
England,  and  in  fact  the  entire  Appalachian  belt,  are  interpreted  as 
an  uplifted  and  much  more  dissected  peneplain,  and  the  same  inter- 
pretation, with  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability,  has  been  given  to 
many  mountain  areas. 


Remved  Mountains 

The  Effect  of  Uplift.  —  If  a  mountain  is  greatly  reduced,  even 
though  to  the  state  of  a  peneplain,  subsequent  uplift  without  accom- 
panying folding  and  faulting  gives  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  mountainous  topography.  Ridges  may  be  etched  out  again,  peaks 
may  develop,  and,  if  the  uplift  is  great  enough,  a  topography  of  such 
great  ruggedness  may  be  carved  that  it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  revived  or  rejuvenated  mountain  from  a  young 
mountain  of  recent  upUfL  Some  inherited  features  may  remain, 
such,  for  example,  as  remnants  of  the  former  peneplain  surface,  or 
rock  terraces  marking  the  sites  of  former  valluy  iKilloms,  or  incised 
meanders,  developed  when  the  streams  swung  in  cur\'ing  course  over 
the  peneplain  surface.  The  forms  developed  in  the  rc\'ived  moun- 
tain will  vary  in  nature  and  in  intensity,  according  to  (i)  the  amount 
of  the  uplift.  (2)  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  (3)  the  length  of  time  that 
denudation  has  been  at  work  in  sculpturing  the  area. 

Illustration  from  Germany.  —  The  uplifted  peneplain  of  central 
Germany  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance  of  an  early  stage  in  re- 
vival of  a  mountain  region  by  uplift.  In  it  the  dissection  has  gone 
far  enough  f<ir  the  development  of  gorges  along  the  major  streams,  and 
some  sculpturing  of  the  complex  mountain  rocks  near  them.  But 
between  the  streams  is  a  broad,  swinging  upland  surface,  level  enough 
for  farming,  and  the  broad  bottoms  and  general  slopes  of  the  old 
valleys  of  the  peneplain  stage  are  still  traceable,  while  the  streams 
now  sunk  in  the  peneplain  are  flowing  in  meandering  course,  giving 
perfect  illustration  of  incised  meanders. 

The  Second-Cycle  Appalachians.  —  The  Appalachian  mountain 
system  will  ser\'e  as  a  typical  instance  of  a  revived  mountain  range 
of  more  mature  dissection.  These  mountains  were  upraised  in  early 
geological  ages,  forming  a  ver>-  lofty  range,  and  the  strata  were  folded, 
crumpled,  and  faulted  in  intricate  manner,  while  batholitic  intrusions 
rose  into  the  mountain  core,  and  volcanic  rocks  poured  out  at  the  sur- 
face. There  were  subsequent  uplifts  also,  but  the  last  one,  at  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  Periwl,  involved  not  only  the  ancient  moun- 
tains, but  extended  westward  and  raised  in  a  series  of  folds  with  some 
faulting,  a  great  thickness  of  sedimentan.'  strata.  Thus  the  Appa- 
lachian system  includes  two  quite  opposite  t>'pc3  of  mountain  struc- 
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lure,  one,  in  the  west,  with  moderately  folded  sedimentary  strata, 
Ihe  othtr,  in  the  east,  a  complex  of  sedimentary,  mctamorphic,  and 
ipicou-s  rocks. 

Bath  ihcse  areas  were  worn  to  a  condition  of  slight  relief,  and  it 
was  from  a  study  of  a  part  of  this  region  thai  Davis  conceived  the 
idta  of  the  peneplain.  Subsequent  to  the  peneplain  stage  there  has 
l^'!i  uplift,  with  some  warping,  and  probably  wth  some  fi)lding  and 
faulting,  so  that  the  upraised  surface  is  higher  in  some  parts  than  in 
olhtTs.  Thus,  the  Piedmont  Plateau  is  still  low  and  fairly  even, 
trhile  the  neighbouring  Blue  Ridge  rises  to  mountainous  height. 

Ucnudation  has  cut  into  the  uplifted  peneplain,  but  there  is  still 
a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  of  the  crests,  which  are  inter|>reted  as  rera- 


'IG,  iftj,  —  At  the  closr  oi  iht  lir^t     .      .  Lrn* 

cnMoed  then,  but  aftt-r  an  uplifL  triKht-hiinil  diagranij  the  riilscH  wt^rc  cichcil  out  into 
Ktrotic  rrlicf  in  ihc  second  cycle.  tUv  stream*  siill  mainiainiDK  their  courses  across 
tbcm.    Cciaverxcoce  of  ridRcs  due  ti>  iiiclinatiun.  or  pitch,  of  axes  of  folds. 

Plants  of  the  peneplain.  The  crj'statlinc  rocks  have  been  greatly 
Sculptured,  and  there  is  a  maze  of  peaks  and  intervening  valleys,  but 
the  .stage  of  rcfluctitm  in  the  main  cycle  has  gone  so  far  that  the  .slopes 
^re  reduced  to  the  conflition  of  early  maturity.  The  mountains  are, 
therefore,  not  notably  rugged. 

In  the  western  folded  Appalachians,  the  evidence  of  the  former 
peneplain  condition  is  even  more  clear.  The  ridges  etched  into  relief 
rise  to  a  remarkably  uniform  elevation,  in  s<tme  ca.scs  extending  for 
mileb  in  straight  course  with  little  break  in  the  evenness  of  the  skyline. 
Between  the  ridges  are  linear  valU!ys  of  considerable  breadth  along 
the  belts  of  weaker  strata,  and,  in  some  of  these,  the  streams  have  the 
meandering  course  of  entrenched  meanders,  a  condition  which  could 
only  be  inherited  from  a  former  stale  of  floodplained  valley  bottom 
such  as  would  exist  on  a  peneplain  surface. 

Many  of  the  streams,  even  small  ones,  cross  the  ridges,  flowing  in 
narrow  gorge-like  valleys,  known  as  walergaps.  These  valley-s  have 
been  sunk  in  the  ridges  by  the  downcutling  of  the  streams,  and  time 
enough  has  not  elapsed  for  the  valley  walls  to  broaden  out»  as  has 
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been  the  case  in  the  weaker  strata.  Some  of  these  courses  aooss 
ridges,  notably  of  the  smaller  streams,  are  apparently  inherited  irora 
the  earlier  peneplain  stage  when  the  ridges  stood  out  in  lc5S  rfliet, 
and  the  streams  flowed  over  resistant  rock  layers,  later  discovrred 
by  denudation  and  etched  out  into  relief,  while  the  supcrimpusol 
streams  continued  their  course  across  them,  cutting  the  gorgf-lili 
gaps  (Fig.  365). 

The  even-crested  Appalachian  ridges,  etched  into  relief  in  the  second 
c>xle,  are  determined  by  resistant  rock  layers  in  pitching  folds.  The 
pitch  of  these  folds,  therefore,  carries  some  of  the  pairs  of  ridges,  d^^ 
termined  by  the  outcrop  of  the  same  resLslu.nl  stratum  on  the  two  side 
of  a  syndine  or  anticline,  below  the  present  baselcvel,  sft  that  the  ridges 
die  out.  This  is  where  the  ridges  are  diverging.  Where  they  con- 
verge, as  in  a  pitching  synclinal  fold,  two  ridges  vnW  come  together, 
forming  a  canof-sfKtfxd  valley  (Fig.  1(65).  The  zigzag  character  of 
the  Appalachian  ridges  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  fact  that  croeioo  \» 
etching  into  a  series  of  pitching  folds. 

Rocky  Mountains.  —  Even  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado, 
and  possibly  other  parts  as  well,  are  revived  mountains,  though  in 
this  case  probably  accompanied  by  a  greater  measure  of  diffcrenlial 
uplift  than  in  the  cases  alrea<ly  described.  Portions  of  the  old,  ^^ 
duced  surface  still  remain  as  upland  plateaus,  separated  by  broiid 
valleys  or  basins  <tf  downfr»lding,  in  the  Parks;  but  the  streams  have 
sunk  deep,  canyon-Uke  gorges,  such  as  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkan- 
sas (Fig.  357) ;  weathering  has  roughened  some  of  the  upland;  and 
glacial  erosion  has  introduced  its  characteristic  elements  of  sculptur- 
ing, notably  the  cirques  and  the  U-shaped  vallej's.  The  same  condi- 
tion is  found  in  the  Cascades  an<l  many  other  mountains  now  in  thi 
jnd  cycle. 

MouNTAiv  River  VAiiEvs 
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Complexity  of  Mountain  Drainage.  —  If  a  river  flowing  upon  a 
surface  which  is  raised  into  mountains  jx-Tsists  in  ius  course,  it  is 
antecedent  stream  (p.  101 1;  or,  if  a  stream  in  its  downcutting 
covers  a  mountain  structure,  as  at  Grand  Canyon,  it  is  a  su^ieri 
posed  stream  (p.  1 84).  Otherwise,  mountain  drainage  is  developed 
result  of  mountain  form  or  structure  and  has  characteristics  dependeril 
upon  these  confUlions.  Naturally,  in  a  region  of  such  complex  struc- 
ture and  such  irregularity  of  form  the  drainage  characteristics  are 
varied  and  complex.  Only  part  uf  the  elements  involved,  and  a  few 
of  the  characteristic  results  can  be  considered  here. 

Radial  Drainage.  —  From  a  dome-shaped  mountain,  such  as  a 
laccnliie.  the  consetjuent  drainage  is  radial,  as  on  a  volcano.  Radial 
drainage  of  Hubserjuent  origin  also  develoF>s  in  connection  with  the 
Jiculpluring  t((  peaks.  Thus  fact  tends  to  preserve  the  peak  form,  for, 
entirely  aside  from  its  extra  resistance  to  denudation,  since  it  is  a 
Vrftter»hed,  stream  erosion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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F».  j(Wi.  —  TopoHntphic  map5  lo  show  types  i.t  i]r.ii[i,i,;;c  m  ihr  Appalachian  HiphlsnH. 
Upper  nup  ihow!.  lonnntudinal  and  triuisverK;  valley!*  and  trrllU  clrunaKC,  while  lower 
nnp  flhovs  inscquent  dcndriiit  drainage-  (Monterey,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Qtudmtfks.  D.  S.  Geol.  Survey.) 
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Longitudinal  and  Transverse  Drainage  in  Mountains.  —  In  linear 
mountain  forms  the  drainage  normally  finds  its  way  by  short  courses 
down  the  slopes  into  and  ulonK  linear  valleys  occupied  by  longitudinal 
streams;  while  here  and  there  escape  is  found  across  a  low  portion 
of  a  ridge  or  around  the  end  of  a  ridge  to  another  valley.  Such  trans- 
verse streams  usually  form  a  small  projwrtion  «f  the  total  drainage, 
though  they  are  often  conspicuous  because  of  the  deep  gorges  they 
cut  across  the  ridges.  Consequent  drainage  of  this  ly^-  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  France.  It  con- 
sists (i)  of  numerous  short  streams  of  steep  grade  from  the  valley 
sides,  (2)  longer,  roughly  parallel  streams  in  the  valleys  between  the 
ridges,  and  (3)  occasional  transverse  streams  in  gorges  (Fig.  366). 

Subsequent  stream  courses  of  similar  habit  also  develop  during 
the  denudation  of  mountains,  as  is  typically  illustrated  in  the  western 
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Fig.  stj.  ■—  The  syncUnul,  schist  niountains  uc]  anticltruJ,  UmesUme  valleys  o(  the  ApiM- 
lachians  of  western  MuAochtuclts.     (Dale.) 


folded  Appalachians.  Here  the  ridges  etched  out  in  the  resistant 
rocks  are  left  as  divides,  from  which  short  streams  descend  to  longi- 
tudinal valleys  etched  out  in  the  weaker  strata.  These  short  streams 
have  a  steeper  course  on  the  outcrop  side  of  the  ridge-making  rock 
and  a  longer  slope  on  the  opposite  or  dip  side,  the  length  of  the  slope 
depending,  in  large  measure,  on  the  inclination  of  the  strata.  A 
similar  condition  of  drainage,  of  consequent  type,  occurs  on  fault 
block  mountains,  where  the  steep  slojx;  is  on  the  side  of  the  fault, 
and  the  greater  slojx;  on  the  side  toward  which  the  block  inclines. 

Adjustment  to  Rock  Structure  in  Mountain  Drainage.  —  Whatever 
may  be  the  original  consequent  course  of  drainage  in  a  mountain  region, 
there  is,  as  denudation  lowers  the  mountain,  a  constant  tendency  for  the 
streams  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rock  structure  discovered,  and, 
therefore,  to  develop  subsequent  courses,  as  already  explained 
(pp.  184-185).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  one  could  ob- 
serve the  succession  of  events  during  the  reduction  of  a  mountain 
mass,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  would  be  the  steady  shifting 
of  drainage  lines  as  variations  in  the  rock  structure  are  being  revealed. 
The  extent  to  which  such  changes  may  occur  can  best  be  understood 
by  considering  two  cases,  both  finding  illustration  in  the  folded 
Appalachian  Mountains,  which  have  gone  through  one  cycle  of  denu- 
dation and  are  now  well  along  on  the  second. 
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"SyacUnal  Mountains.  —  In  th«:  Appalachians,  and  in  other  parts 

of  the  world,  there  are  mountains  whose  summits  are  aynclines,  and 

rvalleys  whose  structural  features  are  anticlines.     This  is  a  complete 

reversal  of  the  normal  condition  as  typified  in  the  Jura,  where  the 

anticlines  are  the  ridges,  and  the  synclim-s  the  valleys.     Such  reversal 

is  apparently  due  lo  the  operation  of  the  law  of  monoclinal  shifting 
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Fm.  368.  —  Block  <IiaKr;ims  to  show  the  evolution  of  synclinal  mountains  {B,  D). 

(P-  547)  i  that  is.  that  a  divide  located  upon  an  inclined  stratum  will 
migrate  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  as  the  surface  is  lowered. 

This  may  be  illustrated  in  its  application  to  the  formation  of  syn- 
clinal mountains,  by  considering  a  simple,  theoretical  case  (Fig.  368). 
Assume  a  syncline  bordered  by  two  anticlines,  the  synclinc  being  a  val- 
ley, the  anticlines  ridges.  Assume,  further,  resistant  surface  layers  on 
both  synclinc  and  anticlines  and  weaker  layers  beneath.  If  for  any 
reason,  such  as  fissuring  along  the  tops  of  the  anticlines  or  because 
20 
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denudation  operate<l  more  rapidly  there,  on  account  of  superior  ele- 
vation or  any  other  cause,  a  longitudinal  stream  should  begin  to  cut 
into  the  top  of  the  anticline,  the  underlying  weak  layers  would  be 
exposed  to  denudaLion  on  the  anticline  crest  before  they  were  in  the 
SNTidine  depression.  When  the  resistant  upper  layers  were  thus 
breached,  the  anticline  crest  would  be  transformed  to  two  ridges, 
each  inclining  away  from  the  crest.  Between  them  would  be  a  valley 
whose  bottom  was  in  the  weaker  layers  and  whose  sides  were  the  steep, 
outcrop  faces  of  the  resistant,  ridge- forming  layers.  As  the  surface 
lowered  the  ridge  crests  would  migrate  in  the  direction  of  the  dip, 
that  is,  toward  the  svmcline  valley ;  and  this  lowering  would  be  accel- 
erated by  sapping  as  the  weaker,  loose  layers  were  removed.  Thus 
the  syncline  valley  is  made  to  steadily  lose  drainage  area,  while  the 
anticlinal  crest  valley  makes  a  corresponding  gain.     With  a  continua* 
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StK-.uu  iUvci^uti  ^i<l  Uit:  migratitiQ  of  a  UivUk  bcouuc  Lbc  river  pirate  has  a 
short  course  to  the  sea- 


tion  of  the  process  the  synclinal  valley  is  narrowed,  and  its  stream 
loses  power,  while  the  anticlinal  valley  broadens,  its  stream  gains 
more  volume  and  power,  and  it  is  cut  deeper.  The  ultimate  result 
may  be,  what  is  commonly  observed  in  nature,  a  synclinal  mountain 
and  an  anticlinal  valley,  — water  flowing  along  the  line  of  former 
elevation,  and  a  mountain  extending  where  in  the  earlier  stages  water 
flowed  in  a  linear  valley.  The  l>eginning  of  such  anticlinal  valleys 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Jura,  where  valleys  are  opening  along  the  crests 
of  arched  folds.  Fully  developed  synclinal  mountains  arc  found  in 
the  Appalachians  (Fig.  367). 

Migration  of  Divides  in  Mountains.  —  A  second  feature  illustrated 
in  the  Appalachian  mountains  is  that  of  migration  of  drainage  by 
headwater  erosion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  when  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  were  elevated,  the  main  drainage  extended 
from  some  medial  portion  of  the  mountains,  some  eastward,  some 
westward.  The  exact  site  of  this  ancient  divide  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined; but  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  it  lay  even  approximately 
along  the  line  of  the  present  di\ide,  for  some  of  the  streams  head 
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2».r  back  in  the  mountains,  and  others  even  in  the  plateau  on  the  west- 
i-n  side;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  Susquehanna  River. 
"  roof  of  exactly  what  happened  to  establish  the  present  divide  is 
latcking.     Doubtless  the  process  was  both  a  lonji;  and  a  complex  one ; 
V>wl  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  headwater  erosion  was  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  migration  of  the  diudc. 

Again,  to  illustrate  the  process,  we  may  revert  to  an  hypothetical 

case  (Fig.  369),     Assume  that  streams  flowing  eastward  descended  by 

sbort  courses  to  the  ocean,  while  those  flowing  westward  reached  the 

ocean  only  after  passing  over  long,  roundabout  courses.     The  former 

evidently  would  have  a  great  advantage  and  might  be  expected  to  push 

their  iiivides  westward,  robbing  the  weaker  streams  on  that  side.     A 

similar  result  would  be  brought  about  if  there  were  heavier  rainfall 
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^'c.  370.  —  Block  dJiienniB  to  show  the  otwo  of  the  barbell  tributaries  of  certain  streams 

in  the  CatiiktUs. 

the  eastern  side,  thus  giving  those  streams  greater  power  to  eat 
back  at  the  headwaters. 

Diversion  of  Mountain  Streams.  —  The  robbing  of  streams  by  head- 
ivater  erosion  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  theory,  for  numerous  instances 
are  now  known.  The  case  at  the  Maloja  Pass  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  streams  descending  by  short  course  to  the  Mediterranean  have 
robbed  the  Inn  of  headwaters  that  formerly  pursued  a  long  round- 
about course  to  the  Danube,  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  552). 
Another  instance  of  such  a  river  pirate  is  found  in  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  where  they  rise  above  the  Hudson  valley. 
Two  small  streams,  the  Kaaters  Kill  and  the  Plaaters  Kill,  descend- 
ing this  sleep  slope,  have  evidently  robbed  an  opposing  stream  of  its 
headwaters  because  it  could  not  compete  with  them  for  drainage 
which  it  had  been  carrying  many  miles  to  baselevel.  As  a  result, 
the  upper  course  of  these  small  streams  receives  tributaries  pointing 
westward  toward  the  direction  in  which  they  formerly  flowed  instead 
of  eastward  as  the  lower  tributaries  do.  The  tributaries  enter  in 
barbed  fashion  (Fig.  370). 
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River  Piracy  in  Mountains.  —  The  robbery  of  drainage  by  an  op- 
posing stream  or  river  piracy  seems  to  be  common  SL.n\ong  mountain 
regions.  There  are  ulher  causes  for  it  besides  those  mentitmed  above ; 
in  fact,  anything  that  accelerates  headwater  erosion  on  one  side  of  a 
divide,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  other  side,  gives  opportunity  for 
the  pushing  back  of  the  divide  and  the  possible  capture  of  headwaters, 
or  even  of  good-sized  streams,  by  the  successful  river  pirate.  Mono- 
clinal  shifting  of  divides  is  such  a  cause,  for  since  the  divide  migrates 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  the  stream  on  the  dip  side  is  open  to  success- 
ful robl>ery.  The  presence  of  a  resistant  stratum  across  a  stream 
is  another  source  of  weakness  in  the  contest  for  headwaters.  Earth 
movements  also  may  weaken  one  stream  or  strengthen  its  opponent; 
and  the  diversion  of  streams  to  other  systems  may  be  brought  about 


Fic.  37 J.  —  Block  dUgrams  to  ^ow  the  orwn  at  a  wind  gap,  as  at  SnlclLer's  Gap  in  the 

Blue  RidKc 


or  assisted  by  glacial  action,  by  volcanic  deposits,  and  even  by  ava- 
lanche deposits. 

There  are  thus  ample  reasons  for  the  migration  of  divides;  indeed 
the  divide  that  remains  in  one  position  as  the  surface  wears  down  must 
be  the  exception,  for  this  assumes  a  delicate  balance  of  conditions  on 
the  two  sides.  With  migration  of  the  divides  comes  opportunity  for 
river  piracy,  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  under  favouring  conditions, 
divides  may  slowly  march  onward,  crossing  ridge  after  ridge  even  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Water  Gaps  in  the  Appalachians.  —  In  the  .\ppalachians  there  arc 
numerous  gorge-like  valleys  where  the  streams  cross  the  ridges.  These 
water  gaps  are  typically  illustratetl  by  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  (Fig. 
372)  or  the  gap  at  Harper's  Ferr>'.  The\'  may  be  due  to  more  than  a 
single  cause,  but  the  majority  are  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rivers  flowed  across  the  ridges  at  that  earlier  stage  when  the  surface  was 
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a  peneplain  and  since  the  uplift  which  gave  the  streams  opporlunity 
to  cut  into  the  ridge,  there  has  not  been  lime  for  the  valleys  in  the 
resistant  strata  to  broaden.  This  illustrates  a  phenomenon  \'er>' 
common  among  mountains,  lor  valleys  frequently  broaden  and  nar- 
row as  lhe>'  extend  from  weak  to  resistant  rocks.  The  same  val- 
ley may  have  the  gorge  form  of  youth  in  the  resistant  rocks  and 
be  broadened  out  to  the  form  of  maturity  where  the  strata  are  weak. 
This  is  true  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  Appalachian  longitudi- 
nal valleys  and  transverse  gaps  illustrate  this  contrast  very  deariy 

(fig-  37O. 

The  resistance  to  river  erosion  by  the  resistant,  ridge-forming  strata 
of  the  .Appalachian  Mountains  has  been  so  great  that  streams  flowing 
across  them  have  in  some  instances  been  captured  by  more  favourably 
located  longitudinal  streams.  After  their  capture  the  gaps  through 
which  they  flowed  still  persist,  though,  by  the  deeficning  of  the  neigh- 
bouring longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  the  Shenandoah  valley^of ten  left  high 
above  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  as  wind  gaps,  like  Snicker's  Gap 
(^ig-  373)1  ^^d  many  others  in  the  Appalacliians. 

Relation  of  Moijntmns  to  Man 

Mountains  are,  generally  si^eaking,  regions  of  sparse  settlement; 
yet  in  various  respects  they  have  and  have  had  very  important  in- 
fluence on  the  human  race.  The  nature  of  this  influence  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  headings. 

Unfavourable n ess  to  Agriculture. — Old  mountains  nnay  have  so 
level  a  surface  and  such  a  deep  cover  of  disintegrated  nnrk  that,  like 
other  level  lands,  they  are  the  seat  of  extensive  agriculture.  This 
is  the  ca.se  in  the  Piedmont  Platuau,  a  region  noted  for  its  cotton  and 
tobacco  culture.  Young,  much -dissected  mountains,  on  the  other 
extreme,  are  so  irregular,  there  is  so  much  steep  slope,  and  there  is 
so  little  soil,  that  agriculture  is  necessarily  limited ;  and  a  part  of 
the  surface  may  rise  above  the  ?x)ne  in  which  crops  can  be  raised. 
Here  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  broader  valleys,  chiefly  the  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  and  to  such  slopes  as  are  suited  to  pasturage  (Fig. 
374).  In  mountains  between  these  two  extremes  are  intermediate 
conditions  of  agricultural  industry;  but  in  none  excepting  very  old 
mountains  is  it  prominent. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Europe  the  mountainous  sections 
are  predominantly  sparsely  settled,  even  where  surrounded  by  dense 
settlement ;  and  this  is  primarily  because  of  the  absence  of  the  agri- 
cultural basis  for  settlement.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  so  reduced 
a  mountain  area  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  and  the  even  more 
reduced  mountain  area  of  New  England.  Local  areas,  especially 
the  broad  valley  bttttoms,  are  given  over  to  farming  and  the  slopes 
to  pasturage,  but  these  areas  form  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole,  and  give  basis  for  only  a  limited  population. 
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Importance  of  Lumbering.  —  In  the  United  States  the  name  Black 
Hills  was  jpvcn  I>caiuse  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  !ow,  forest-covered 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  the  brown  plains;  and  the  name  Green 
Mountains  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  forest  verdure.  The 
Schwarlzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  of  Germany,  gives  another  indication 
of  the  fact  that  mountain  sloi>es  are  commonly  forest  covered.  In  the 
Jura,  for  example,  while  there  is  settlement  and  farming  in  the  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  and  the  more  gentle  slopes  are  cleared  for  pasture, 
the  steei)er  slopes  are  prevailingly  left  in  forest. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  mountain  forests  have  been  almost 
completely  cleared  away,  as  in  Italy ;    in  others  the  climate  is  too 


Kic.  374.  —  Hbib  summer  ^:>turr  uii  ihv  >lt>jii*4  of  itiv  Junglmu  in  Swtuerluid.  abovt 
timber  tine  aiid  dose  lo  ihv  filsdcrii. 

arid  for  forest  growth,  as  in  some  of  the  low  Basin  Ranges  of  western 
United  States;  and  in  lofty  mountains  there  are  slopes  too  steep  for 
forest  growth,  and  slopes  (hat  rise  above  the  timber  line.  But.  in 
general,  forests  clothe  extensive  areas  in  mountain  ranges.  While 
in  places  the  forest  occurs  here  Iwvausc  the  mountains  rise  high  enough 
to  cause  sufficient  rainfall,  in  generaJ  the  presence  of  forests  is  not  due 
to  any  especiall)'  favourable  condition  in  the  mountains,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  that  the  forest  is  left  here  (i)  because  the  land  does  not  pay 
to  clear,  (2)  because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  t 
forest  products  to  regions  where  needed. 

That  the  first  of  these  comlitions  is  important  is  indicated  by  t 
fact   (hat  the  (iermans,  the  most  scientific  foresters  of  the  worlds' 
arlilacially  maintain  the  forest  on  the  low  mountain  slopes,  where 
the  f"n^i   [tro'lMots  are  found  more  \'aluable  than  agriculture.    The 
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i  importance  of  the  second  condition  is  illustrated  in  newer  lands,  like 
tlie  United  States.  For  a  long  time  the  mnuntiins  of  New  England, 
t_}ie  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  old  mountain  region  around  the 
■^estern  end  of  Lake  Superior  were  our  chief  sources  of  forest  [iroducts. 
"These  sources  have  now  been  partly  exhausleil,  though  forests  still 
^^xist  in  the  more  remote  and  more  rugged  partions.  Now  the  north- 
«3Ti  Rockies  and  the  Cascade  Ranges  are  being  exploited. 

The  mountains  as  a  natural  forest  reserve  have  l>een  of  high  im- 
■portance  to  the  Cnited  States;  and,  since  they  can  be  continued  as 
a  reserve  on  land  that  is  of  less  value  for  other  purposes,  it  is  of  high 
importance  that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Gentians  are  now  being 
applied  in  this  country.  To  maintain  and  protect  the  forest  means 
not  merely  a  continuation  of  the  supply  of  forest  products,  but  also 
regulation  of  the  streams  that  drain  the  mountains  and,  thereby,  a 
diminution  of  floods,  and  a  checking  uf  denudation  hi  the  mountains, 
by  which  weathered  rock  fragments  are  removed  from  slopes,  where 
liiey  are  needed,  to  be  deposited  in  lower  areas,  perhaps  where  not 
wanted. 

Importance  of  Mining.  —  The  name  of  one  of   the  low,   rauch- 
wom  German  mountains  is  the  Erzgebirgc,  a  word  meaning  ore  moun- 
tains.    The  same   relationship   is  indicated   by   the   German   word 
Serfrwcrk.  or  mountain  work,  which  means  mining,  clearly  indicating 
how  closely  mining  in  that  country  is  related  to  mountains.     Through- 
out the  world  there  is  a  close  relation  between  mountains  and  some 
Sorts  of  mineral  wealth.      Some   kinds  of  valuable  mineral  may  be 
found  away  from  mountains,  such  as  coal,  clays,  and  certain  building 
stones ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  the  great  mining  regions  of  the  world 
are  in  mountain  areas,  the   chief  exception   being   certain    of    the 
dei)osits  of  coal.     Sometimes  the  association  with  mountains  is  with 
young  mountain  area.s,  but  more  commonly,  with  older,  much-worn 
mountains,  or  with  mountains  that  having  passed  through  one  cycle 
of  denudation  have  slurted  upon  another. 

The  United  States,  equally  with  Germany,  shows  the  relationship 
of  mining  to  mountains.  Iron,  coal,  petroleum,  granites,  and  lesser 
quantities  of  other  mineral  products  are  found  iji  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks.  The  worn -down  mountains  about 
the  western  enfl  of  Lake  Su|K'rior  are  the  scat  of  the  most  imfMirtanl 
u-on  mining  industry  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  lc*ading  copper  de- 
posits. In  the  western  mountains,  which  rank  high  among  the  great 
mining  rt*gions  of  the  world,  are  produced  the  bulk  of  our  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  besides  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals.  This  mountain  mining 
belt  extends  northward  through  Alaska  and  southward  far  into  Mexico. 
Similar  relationship  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  settlement  among  mountains,  and  the  chief  rea- 
son for  towns  and  cities  is  the  mining  industry  and  the  related  manu- 
facturing in  reducing  the  ores.  Were  it  not  for  mining,  for  example, 
most  of  the  mountain  towns  of  western  United  States  would  not  exist 
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and  the  popuUtioo  would  broooic  srcAtly  rrdnced.  Tbc  prooi  d 
Uns  statcmeat  has  been  given  on  Dumerous  occssioDs  when  the  van- 
cral  wealth  has  gi^'en  out  and  populous  UMras  have  beoocnc  ncariy  oc 
quite  deserted. 

Tbc  reasons  for  the  rdatioo  of  ores  to  moiuitauis  are  as  fdhms: 
(t)  la>-a  intnisioos  or  oatflows  bring  to  tbe  surface  minute  quantiti^i 
id  metal,  (2)  the  Uva  funusbes  the  heat  aeocsary  for  water  to  extnc^H 
transport,  aad  dcfMsit  these  metals  in  cooccntrated  (onn  in  \-eins.  (j^B 
the  mountain  movemcnls  furnish  the  occesBary  crc^Hces  in  which  the 
vein  deposit  can  be  made.  In  some  cases  not  all  three  of  these  causes 
are  nc^xled.  as  in  certain  iron  deposits ;  and,  in  some  cases,  metallif- 
erous deposits  can  be  made  a«-ay  from  these  fa\'oaring  conditions. 
as  in  tbe  lead  and  zinc  rc^pons  of  southwestern  Wisconsin,  southnn 
Minouri,  and  northern  Arkansas.  But  these  are  exceptions  wbose 
aplanation  is  not  difficult,  and  they  do  not  aScct  the  truth  of  the 
fcxirTal  Matrment.  The  presence  of  such  ouocral  deposits  in  wom- 
down  mountains  is  due  to  the  fact  that  denudation  has  worn  tbe  sur- 
face down  to  the  zone  in  which  tbc  veins  ha\*e  been  formed.  Doubt- 
less similar  ^-eins  lie  unrc\'ealcd  in  some  mountains,  while  others  that 
once  existed  have  been  worn  away  as  the  mountains  were  lowcied. 

Limited  Mannfaftorif .  —  Because  of  the  limited  raw  products 
and  the  sparseness  of  population,  manufactunng  in  mountain  regions 
is  ordinarily  not  of  great  impiirtance.  Such  manufacturing  as  exists 
is  mainly  connected  with  the  leading  raw  products  —  those  of  the 
forests  and  (he  mines.  Smelters,  stamp  mills,  and  lumber  mills  are 
commonly  found  in  mountain  regions.  Occasionally,  too,  as  in  the 
Atyalarhians.  coal  occurs,  which  gives  the  fuel  basis  for  other  forms 
of  manufacturing.  ^^ 

In  the  manufacturing,  water  power  from  the  mountain  streams  i^| 
often  of  basal  importance.  Frequenll)',  therefore,  a  mountain  bas?^ 
is  fringed  with  manufacturing  towns,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  England  along  the  slopes  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  and  along 
the  base  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  and  in  northern  Italy,  Now  that 
dectricity  generated  by  water  power  can  be  conducted  economically 
by  wire,  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  mountain  streams  is  being 
extended.  Il  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  the  future  the  grea 
power  which  now  runs  to  waste  in  the  mountain  torrents  will  pro\*l 
a  resource  of  higher  and  higher  value. 

Mountains  as  Resorts.  —  Mountain  sceneT>-  is  an  asset  of  mc 
tains  upon  which  il  i.s  impossible  to  place  a  direct  money  value. 
traded  by  the  fresh  air,  by  the  grand  scenery-,  by  the  inwgorating 
dimbs.  by  the   hunting  and   6shing.  by  the  mineral   springs  of  me- 
di<T'    '  '  rties.  people  resort  to  mountains  in  great  numbers,  esp 

da!^  rvjpe  and  .America.     From  their  sojourns,  these  \Tsitor 

fevip  i^iM.ii^  of  various  kinds,  not  the  lca.st  uf  which  is  the  menta 
inspir^tjMii  which  tbe  grandeur  of  the  muuntain  scener>'  must 
In  even  the  leaut  imaginative. 


noun^_ 
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The  attraction  exerted  by  mountains  in  the  respects  mentioned  has 
l«d  to  so  many  going  to  the  more  accessible  of  them,  that  the  moun- 
tain as  a  resort  becomes  really  a  valuable  asset,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains  of  the  United  States,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  numerous  mountains  on  the  con- 
tinent, especially  the  Alps.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  income  to 
the  Swiss  i>eople  to-day  is  obtained  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tourists  who  flock  to  the  Alps  each  summer.  Paths,  roads,  and  even 
railwa>-s  are  built  to  remote  and  inaccessible  points,  and  hotels  are 
to  be  found  almost  anywhere  that  numbers  chcxise  to  go.  The  tourist 
industT)'  has  led  to  the  opening  up  of  much  of  the  Alpine  region  from 
France  to  the  far  end  of  the  Tyrol,  and  in  summer  this  mountain 
■^ange  is  without  doubt  the  most  densely  settled,  high  mountain  region 
of  the  world.  One  can  scarcely  go  to  any  part  of  the  region  without 
encountering  others  driving,  walking,  or  climbing. 

Throngs  go  to  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Vosges, 

•ind  the  Jura ;    but  other,  more  inaccessible,  mountains  are  far  less 

^■isiled.     In  western  United  States,  for  instance,  it  is  only  in  a  few 

Sections  that  the  asset  of  scenery  has  as  yet  become  of  importance, 

though  one  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  future  resources  of 

^any  parLs,  as  yet  known  only  to  the  few.     Kven  more  true  is  this 

of  Alaska,  whose  mountain  scenery,  excelling  in  grandeur  that  of  the 

Al[>s,  is  now  known  to  very  few,  excepting  explorers  and  prospectors. 

Mountains  as  Retreats.  —  Because  of  inaccessibility,  mountains 

have,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  served  as  places  of  retreat  of  weaker 

t>cople  before  the  inroads  of  stronger  ones.     Sometimes,  too,  people 

are  left  untouched  among  mountains  by  invading  hordes  who  overrun 

the  surrounding  lands,  but  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  mountains.     A 

handful  of  people,  knowing  the  country,  can  perhaps  defend  it  against 

a  far  stronger  force,  and,  if  need  be,  escape  by  difficult  routes  unknown 

lo  the  invaders.     The  mountain  regions  of  the  world  furnish  numerous 

instances  of  the  protecting  inllucnce  of  mountains,  operative  especially 

in  earlier  days,  but  now  far  less  effective  than  formerly  because  of 

the  improvement  of  highways. 

In  the  British  Isles,  for  instance,  the  Welsh  people  long  resisted 
successfully  the  invaders  who  swept  over  the  more  level  portions  of 
CJreat  Britain,  and  they  still  preser\e  their  i)rimitive  language.  The 
Scottish  Highlanders  alsti  held  out  against  invaders,  and  were  them- 
selves dixnded  into  groups. or  clans,  favoured  by  the  difficulties  of  access 
to  the  deep-set  glens  and  mountain  fastnesses.  They  too  have  pre- 
ser\'ed  to  this  day  languages  and  customs  of  a  bygone  period,  including 
even  peculiarities  of  dress.  Similarly  one  finds  peculiar  customs  on 
the  continent,  —  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Tyrol,  for  instance ;  and 
also  languages  of  peculiar  kind,  as  in  the  Alps  where  Rhaeto-Romansh 
dialects  are  found  in  one  part,  and  in  the  Pyrcneis,  where  the  Basque 
language  still  sur\'ives,  —  a  language  wholly  unlike  any  other  known 
to-day  in  Europe. 
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The  Urxc  number  ol  Mpanir  hdaU  amotrics  ami  different  langiuffs 
and  <1iakri*  in  centraJ  Europe  in  caiikr  di>'s  U  putly  accoantcd  for 
by  Ibe  coapks  moonuins  there.  The  f^FCAtaA  Dumber  of  flttil 
slates  in  Gcrmajay,  fur  example,  afe  found  in  the  rcgioo  o(  wom-dOVB 

CDounlaiiu,  while  tlu:  h^-'-'-i  -^  ^rcs.  IVussiaand  Ba\'aLria,  are  prinssnK' 
plain  and  pLitcau,  rt-  The  influence  *ji  the  motuilaj- 

thift  rc:ipect  ia  partly  bci.uu-M.  ot  the  natural  Ixwjidancs  tbr\  -  * 
partJy  because  of  the  case  of  drfcndinj;  the  iDouatain:?  ur  u! 
to  the  less  accessible  parts,  and  partly  because  miKintdi 
not  valued  highly  enough  to  warrant  serious  etTori  lu  i- 
of  it  and  to  hold  it. 

TT)e  former  imjwrtance  of  mountams  in  encouraxing  the  existence  of 
independent  sLdtc^  is  seen  to-duy  in  the  large  number  of  Gtrman  stale 
the  different  peoples  in  the  Austrian  tlmpire,  and  e\'en  in  some  sur- 
vivals of  this  former  state  of  independence,  as  Liechtenstein  in  the 
Alps,  Luxembourg  in  the  old  mountain  plateau  between  Fr  ■^■-'  '"■) 
Germany,  and  Andorra  in  the  PjTences.  Similarly,  in  the  }i 
the  muuhtuin  slate  of  Afghanistan  retains  its  indefx-ndence.  tnougn 
entroarhcd  ujKin  from  the  ^oulh  by  the  British  and  from  the  north 
by  the  Ku^raiao^. 

Mouril-iin  [H-iiple  are  justly  credited  with  high  bravery  and  strcin^ 
love  of  liberty*  and  to  these  f juaJilie*;  arc  often  ascribeii,  in  part  at  least, 
their  success  in  maintaining  themselves  in  their  muunlaiji  retreats 
Such  f|ualities  arc  surely  to  be  expected  of  i>cople  who  dwell  amidst  the 
frrundest  of  nature's  scenery  and  whose  lives  are  spent  in  a  battle  fot. 
existence,  often  against  odds,  and  often  amid  appalling  dan^J 
They  must  gain  a  love  for  their  wild  mountain  home,  a  strength 
mind  and  body,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  power  which  would  help 
rally  them  in  defence  of  their  land.  One  cannot  go  much  among  tl! 
mountains  wilh<iut  feeling  their  moral  influence. 

Mountains  as  Barriers.  ^  That  mountains  are  l>arriers  to  trav< 
is  one  ijf  the  points  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section :  olhcrwUe  the 
could   not   hect)mc  gtKHl    retreats.     Voung   transverse   valleys  an 
mountain  gorges  are  often  loo  narrow  for  a  path.     The  frequent  use  < 
mountains  as  boundar>'  lines  between  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  tli 
I^yrcnee*  between  France  and  Spain  and  the  Andes  l^tween  Chile  i 
Argentina,  shows  what  excellent   barriers  ihcy  are.    They   rar 
form  perleet  lK)unrlaries,  however,  for  they  arc  pierced  by  valle)1 
crossed  by  pas^-s.  and  even  by  streams  which  head  on  one  side  an 
flow  across  the  entire  range,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chilean  Andes.     Mi 
result,  the  muuiilains  arc  often  encroached  upon  from  different  side 
as  the  Alps  arc  liy  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  besides  th 
central  country  of  Swilzerlan<l,  whose  irregular  boundary  touches  cac 
of  ihcM"  countries,  and  often  along  a  most  artificial  line. 

Kven  tl"    V  •  have,  ajrain  and  again,  proved  an  ineffectual  barric 
Bincc  th'  '  lannibal ;  and  the  Himalayas,  though  they  separate] 

two  quill'  III  (n)>  t  ethnic  t)']H*s,  and  two  floras  and  faunas,  have  bees. 
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crossed  a^ain  and  again  along  the  weakest  part,  bringing  hord»  of 
invaders  into  India.  Yet,  though  capable  of  being  broken,  and, 
therefore,  not  absolute  barriers,  mountains  have  seemed  greatly  to 
retard  the  movements  of  peo[)Je,  and  the  migrations  of  plants  and 
animals  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  pn-scnt  time.  Their  niggcdnes, 
the  coldness  of  lofly  passes,  tlic  fi>rest  barriers,  and  the  mountain 
dwellers  have  all  helped  in  this  interference  with  migration. 

To-day,  mountains  are  far  less  effective  as  barriers  than  they  have 
even  before  l)een.  Roads,  cut  in  the  mountain  sides,  and  built  upon 
steep  slopes,  rising  to  the  passes  in  a  series  of  zigzags,  now  extend  in 
all  directions  in  the  Alps.     Railways,  rising  by  steep  grades,  e\'en  by 


In,  .\7(i.  —  Th»r  Co((p«  Kivcr  jind  Nurlhwcslrrn  Railway  in  ihi:  Chuffiich  Muufitriirti  <>i 
Alaska,  whtre  it  Irmvrrst^  Ihr  ittoifiuinl,  roorttiiic-vcoccred,  vegetnliun-aivercd  trrmi- 
nusuf  Alkn  dlacicr  for  si  miles  There  is  ice  t>encath  the  talk  iuid  tics  in  the  fore- 
ground. 


rack-and-pinion,  and  piercing  the  mountains  in  tunnels  many  miles  in 
length,  connect  Austria,  Germany,  and  France  with  Italy  across  the 
Alps.     Engineering  skill  is  able  to  confront  even  the  most  serious  of 
mountain  obstacles,  if  the  object  is  sufhciently  strong  to  warrant  U^^ 
expense  (Figs.  T,f>u  ilS)-  ^M 

Yet,  how  great  the  barrier  is,  may  be  seen  from  a  few  examples^" 
from  regions  where  the  incentive  for  human  conquest  has  been  less 
great.  No  railway  has  as  yet  been  laid  acro.ss  the  Himalayas;  and 
until  iQio,  no  railroad  completely  crossed  the  Andes,  though  several 
had  been  built  across  the  outer  range.  In  .Alaska  the  coast  ranges 
form  so  serious  a  barrier  that  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources^ 
has  been  greatly  retarded.  A  railway  recently  built  through  then 
crossesa  large  river  between  two  hugcglacicrs  (Fig.  i?S)  which  discharg 
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icebergs  into  the  river  from  vortical  ice  cliffs,  over  200  feet  high  and 
three  miles  or  more  in  length ;  and,  a  Htlle  farther,  extends  over  the 
stagnant  end  of  a  glacier  (Figs.  37O,  jt?/),  for  55  miles. 

Where  mountains  rise  from  the  seacoast,  they  may  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  barrier  by  presenting  a  straight  coast  line,  as  in  the 
Andean  coast.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  subsidence  has  taken  place, 
or  if  glacial  erosion  has  worn  the  mountain  vailcy  below  sea  level,  the 
coast  may  be  greatly  indented,  as  in  southern  Alaska,  British  Columbia 
and  Washington,  in  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and  Greece. 

Even  low  mountains,  especially  if  young,  may  be  serious  obstacles 
to  travel.  The  Coast  Ranges  of  western  United  States,  for  instance, 
though  of  no  great  height,  are  effective  barriers.  The  coast  is  pre- 
vailingly straight  and  harbours 
are  few.  There  is  settlement 
alotig  some  of  the  longitudinal 
valleys,  and  lines  of  travel  fol- 
low them;  but  there  is  almost 
complete  absence  of  railways 
across  ihem,  and  none  along 
their  seaward  face.  In  the 
much  higher  Andes,  also,  there 
is  travel  and  settlement  along 
the  \*alleys,  but  only  at  long  in- 
tervals are  there  railroads  con- 
necting the  vallt-ys  with  the 
sea.  The  mountain  barrier  has 
greatly  retarded  the  development 
of  the  Andean  countries,  and 
even  valuable  mining  districts 
are  reached  only  by  rude  trails. 

It  might  seem  that  a  worn-down  mountain  region  would  present  little 
obstacle  to  travel,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  for,  even  when 
the  valleys  have  broadened  out  to  early  maturity,  there  is  still  sufficient 
ruggedness  to  interfere  with  travel ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  forest 
tracts  also  aid  in  the  effccti\cncss  of  the  barrier.  The  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  .Allegheny  Plateau  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  such 
a  barrier  (Fig.  37S}.  The  barrier  long  seemed  to  hem  the  colonists  in 
along  the  coast  lands ;  and  when  the  barrier  was  crossed  and  settlers 
occupied  the  country  beyond,  they  were  still  so  separated  from  the 
parent  colonies  that  there  was  serious  effort  to  set  up  an  independent 
transmontane  country.     Now  the  barrier  is  crossed  by  railways   at 

era!  points,  but  still  there  exist  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts  a 
people  who  are  strikingly  out  of  touch  with  the  modern  progress  of  the 
surrounding  regions. 

Effect  of  Mountains  on  Climate.  —  Mountains  rising  above  the 
general  level  have  a  cooler  climate  than  surrounding  lowlands.  The 
decrease  in  temperature  with  altitude  amounts  to  one  degree  for  every 


Fio.  377.  ^  A  mounlfl'm  railway  in  Alaska, 
|ta%iiig  between  two  «reat  tEladen  and  over 
the  terminus  of  a  third. 
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300  feel.  This  is  equal  to  K^i^K  30  to  60  niiles  ijoleward.  .\3  the 
winds  rLsc  lo  pass  over  mountains  they  are  caused  tn  precipitate  some 
of  their  vaiM>ur,  either  as  rain  or  snow.  This  has  an  important  effect, 
b(jth  directly  on  the  mountains,  and  indirectly  on  the  region  near  the 
mounliiiiis.  The  effects  on  the  mountains  arc  {t}  the  influence  of  the 
precipitation  on  erosion,  {2)  the  development  of  snow  tieJds  and 
j;laciers,  and  (3)  the  supply  of  water  ncccssar>'  f<>r  forest  gro^^th.  The 
induence  on  the  surrounding  country  includes  (i)  the  washing  down  of 
sedimcnL,  which  may  spread  out  at  the  mountain  base,  (2)  the  supply 


^(c, 


I  111-   ipii^iiaihiins  as  ,i  Inw.  bill  flli-v.livu  raouiiUin  Uamet.     iWillU) 


of  water  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  (3)  the  influence  on  the 
climate  of  the  country. 

The  cUmalic  influence  of  mountains  upon  the  neighbouring  country 
is  effective  in  several  ways,  but  without  doubt  the  most  important  b 
in  the  reduction  of  the  rainfall.  Winds  that  precipitate  vapour  on 
rising  over  the  mountains  have  less  for  precipitation  in  the  lee  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  may  have  so  little  that  the  country  is  a  desert. 
The  Casrarlc  Ranfios  of  Washington,  for  example,  have  abundant 
rainfall  on  the  western  slopes  and  crests,  but  are  bordered  by  a  desert 
strip  along  their  eastern  base.  The  central  .\ndes,  on  the  other  hand, 
reached  by  winds  from  the  east,  are  clothed  with  forest  on  that  side, 
but  arc  a  desert  on  the  west.  The  Himalayas  have  their  rainfall  on 
the  S4iuth  and  the  ttesert  to  the  north.     The  Alps,  not  lying  athwart 
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a  prev-ailing  wind  system,  have  no  desert,  but  abundant  rainfall  on  all 
sides  and  on  all  slopes. 

Even  low  mountain  ranges  over  which  prevailing  winds  blow  pro- 
duce an  important  influence  on  the  rainfall.  In  the  British  Isles,  for 
example,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  English  Lake  District,  and  the 

stern  highlands  of  Scotland  have  far  heavier  rainfall  than  the 
Duntry  to  the  east,  and  in  places,  in  the  east,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambridge,  there  is  very  light  rainfall.  Were  these  mountains  lofty 
and  continuous  from  Scandinavia  to  BritLiny,  there  would  doubtless 
be  desert  conditions  to  the  cast,  as  there  evidently  have  been  in  earlier 
geological  ages. 

The  water  that  falls  in  the  mountains  may  serve  many  uses  as  it 
Oows  out  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  Rhine,  supplied  from  the 
rains  and  snows  of  the  .-\Ips,  and  regulated  in  flow  by  the  mountain 
lakc5,  is  useful  for  navigation.  A  multitude  of  mountain  streams 
serve  as  a  source  of  water  for  power,  anci  for  municipal  purposes; 
and,  in  arid  lands,  the  mountain  streams  give  to  the  soil  by  irrigation 
a  part  of  the  water  of  which  the  mountains  have  robbed  it.  This 
finds  illustration  in  many  places  in  western  United  States,  as  at  the 
Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona.  Also,  large  streams  may  flow  long  dis- 
tances, crossing  and  irrigating  deserts  far  away  from  the  mountain 
source  of  the  water,  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt  and  the  Colorado  in 
California. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  to  Man.  —  It  would  be  difllicult  to 
strike  a  proper  lj:ilance  between  the  bcnchcial  and  injurious  effects  of 
mountains,  for  there  are  many  factors  involved.  Mountains  greatly 
decrease  the  area  of  habitable  land  (i)  by  their  own  ruggedness  and 
inhabitability,  (2}  by  the  aridity  to  which  they  give  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  ihcy  are  a  source  of  valuable  mineral  products,  and  out  of  their 
elevation  and  denudation  has  come  a  large  part  of  the  habitable  land 
of  the  earth.  They  are  the  source  of  great  rivers ;  but  such  rivers  also 
develop  on  plains.  They  increase  the  forest  area  in  arid  regions,  but 
they  also  cause  such  aridity  as  to  prevent  forest  growth  where  other- 
wise it  would  doubtless  occur.  They  arc  barriers  to  travel  and  trade, 
but  they  are  also  retreats.  During  the  general  European  war  in  1914 
the  mountains  were  a  positive  influence  in  some  res[X'cts.  During  the 
German  campaign  against  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  for  ex- 
ample, the  mountains  helped  bring  about  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
because  the  ancient  highland  of  Ardennes  is  lower  and  more  easily 
crossed  there  than  in  Luxembourg. 

Of  one  point,  however,  we  may  be  certain  ;  as  land  forms,  the  moun- 
tains are  to  lje  ranked  among  the  least  attractive  for  human  occupation. 
Everywhere,  throughout  the  world,  whether  lofty  or  moderately  sub- 
dued, moujitains  arc  prevailingly  regions  of  sparse  settlement  and 
relative  inaccessibility.  They  offer  a  striking  antithesis  to  the  level 
plains,  teeming  with  population,  the  seat  of  industry  and  progress,  and 
the  highways  of  busy  trade. 
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Afalure  Mountains 

Pa.    West  Point,  N.Y. 
Lykens,  Pa. 
Charlestown,  R.I. 
Newcomb,  N.Y. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Boothbay,  Me. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Elizabethtown,  N.Y. 


Antietam,  Md. 
EstillviUe,  Ky. 
Hazelton,  Pa. 


Mountain  Ridges 

Monterey,  Va. 
Franklin,  W.Va. 
Lykens,  Pa. 


Fort  Payne,  Ala. 
Maynardville,  Tenn. 


Mt.  Mitchell,  N.C. 


Never  Glaciated  Mountains 
Needles,  Ariz.  Cucamonga,  Cal. 
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Mt.  WMhingtoo,  N.H. 
Hartfonlt  Conn. 


New  EMgfand  MeunUUm 

Becket,  Mkm. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Monadoock,  N.H. 
Chariestown,  ILL 


Honadaock,  N.H. 
AtlanU,  Ga. 


Old  Mcuntaiiu,  Peneplains^  nnd  Menadnocki 

Boaton  Bay,  Maia.  FarmviUc,  Va. 

Waiuau,  Wim.  Marathon.  Wit. 


Sawtooth,  Idaho 
Marias  Pau,  Mont. 


Sierraville,  Cal. 


Alturas,  Cal. 
Platte  Canyon,  Coto. 
Shasu,  Cal. 


Rocky  Mpunlains 

Pike's  Peak,  Colo. 
Livingston,  Mont. 


Chief  Moimtafai,  1C> 
Huerfano  Park,  CoX 


Sierra  Nnada 

Yosemite  VaUey,  Cal.  Bishop,  CaL 

Toung  Monntains 

Pike's  Peak.  Coto.  TeUuride,  Colo. 

Huerfano  Park.  Colo.  San  Frandsco,  CaL 

SierraviUe,  Cal.  Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


RELIEF   FEATURES    OF   THE   EARTH 
Relation  to  Premous  Topics 

Tnz  forms  of  the  land  have  in  the  pre%'ious  chapters  been  considered 
topically  and  in  s*:)nie  detail.  It  is  intended  in  this  chapter  to  study 
them  in  broad  review,  to  consider  them  in  their  general  relation  one  to 
another,  and  to  inquire  into  the  underlying  causes  for  the  earth  relief. 

The  Oblatk  Form 

The  f^avitational  form  of  the  sphere,  by  which  the  earth  materials 
arc  arranged  symmetrically  around  a  centre,  is  disturbed  by  the 
centrifugal  force  resulting  from  rotation.  This  causes  a  slight  flatten- 
ing at  the  poles  and  a  slight  bulging  in  the  equatorial  belt,  producing 
the  oblate  spheroid  foim,  in  which  the  polar  diameter  is  7899  miles 
and  the  equatorial  diameter  7026  miles,  a  total  difference  of  about 
27  miles.  Therefore  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  distance  from  the  centre  until  the  maximum  of  13J  miles 
is  reached. 

This  bulging  is  plainly  due  to  rotation,  and  if  the  axis  of  rotation 
should  move,  the  position  of  the  bulge  would  change;  or,  if  the  rale 
of  rotation  should  increase  or  decrease,  the  amount  of  bulging  would 
vary.  This  would  happen  because  the  main  bulk  of  the  earth  is  in  a 
state  of  flowage,  only  the  outer  portion  being  rigid  rock.  Whether 
the  earth's  interior  is  molten,  or  merely  plastic  under  the  overlying 
load,  adjustment  would  necessarily  follow  any  change  in  rate  or  direc- 
tion (»f  rotation.  Adjustment  has  been  reached  in  relation  to  the 
present  rale  of  rotation  and  to  the  present  |>osition  of  the  a.tis,  gi\*ing 
the  degree  of  oblatcncss  that  characterizes  the  earth. 

The  oblate  form  is  an  important  feature  in  the  relief  of  the  earth, 
being,  in  fact,  the  greatest  known  departure  from  the  spherical  form 
of  the  earth.  It  is  so  widely  spread  over  the  whole  earth  that  the 
departure  from  the  true  sphere  is  not  visible,  and  the  land  surface  and 
ocean  water  alike  conform  to  it. 


Ocean  Basins 

Ocean  Basins  and  Epicontinental  Seas.  —  Approximately  thre^- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  lies  below  the  mean  sea  level  and  is, 
therefore,  covered  by  ocean  water.    TTie  total  area  of  the  earth's 
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surface  is  alx)ut  ig6,Q4o,ooo  sc|uare  miles,  while  the  area  of  theuceans 
is  alwut  141,486,000  square  miles.    The  greater  part  of  this  depressed 
area  is  in  the  form  of  a  basin  of  irregular  Ujumlary,  but  the  baanarta 
Is  nearly  10,000,000  s<iuare  miles  less  than   llie  ocean  area,  fur  the 
ocean  water  overflows  the  edges  of  the  continents  throughout  most  ul  j 
their  extent.     There  the  ocean  water  is  shallow,  in  what  have  1 
called  the  epiamtift^titai  seas,  but  elsewhere  the  ocean  basins  are  Hwp."' 
The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  hut,  U 
the  ef>icontincntal  seas  were  excluded,  the  average  would  be  cod- 
siderably  greater. 

The  Contineatal  Slope.  —  The  ocean  basins,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
tinent fringe  ovcrliuwed  by  the  ocean  water,  are,  on   the  avcragr. 
steeply  bounded  by  a  slope,  known  as  the  cotitinctUal  slope.    Tbis 
sometimes  rises  above   the   sea,  as  along  mountainous  coasts  like 
the  .Andes;   but  much  more  commonly  it  rises  beneath  the  sea  and 
terminates  in  a  submerged  platform,  known  as  the  continentai  jAri/, 
which  varies  in  width  from  a  fraction  of  a  mile  up  to  several  hun- 
dred miles.     It  is,  therefore,  not  visible  and  is  not  conmionly  repre- > 
sented  on  maps.     If  there  were  no  ocean  waters  to  obscure  the  relir 
of  the  globe,  there  would  Ix:  revealed  a  great  area  of  deprcssiom 
very   irregular   form,   terminating  in   the  steep    continental  sloptl 
This  borders  the  continental  plateaus,  only  a  f>ortion  of  whicfa  w""^ 
rise  above  sea  level. 

The  Ocean  Bottom  Plain.  —  On  the  whole  the  ocean  basins  form  ^H 
vast  plain  of  gentle  slopes,  e.xcepting  at  the  margins,  where  the  coih™ 
tinental  slope  rises  more  or  less  irregularly.  Here  and  there  locJ 
elevations  occur,  sometimes  rising  above  the  sea  level.  These  eleva- 
tions arc  either  (1)  broiid  upward  swells  of  the  sea  bottom,  or  t^) 
faulted  and  tilted  blocks,  or  (5)  volcanic  cones.  Frequently  these  are 
in  combination.  There  are  also  areas  of  unusual  depression,  soiW- 
times  broad,  moderately  sloping  basins,  sometimes  troughs.  Ocean 
depths  are  discussed  later  (Cha]>.  XIX). 

Deposition  the  Prevailing  Process.  —  These  elevations  and  deprcs^B 
sions,  as  well  as  the  ocean  basins  themselves,  are  due  to  the  operation^ 
of  those  forces  which  obtain  their  energy  from  conditions  within  the 
earth.     The  phenomena  of  denudation,  by  which  the  bind  .surlactt 
are  being  diversified,  are  practically  excluded  from  the  area  covi 
by  the  ocean  waters,  excq>ting  at  and  near  the  shore  line.    InsI 
the  ocean  bed  becomes  the  seat  of  deposit  from  the  denudation  of 
lands,  either  directly  by  the  deposit  of  sediment,  or  indirectly  by  the 
deposit   of  organic  remains,  whose  hard  jiarts  are  mineral  matK'f 
maijxiy  derivcrl  from  the  land  and  distributed  in  the  ocean  walf^* 
in  solution.     This  deposit  tends  to  render  the  sea  floor  still  mor^ 
rcgvilar.     In    this  respect   the  ocean   basin   toiwgraphy  presents  ' 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  denude<l  lands.     Erosion  on  the  coi 
tinents  produces  pleasing  irrcgtilarity.  while  deposition  on  thcflo^f 
the  sea  causes  monotonous  simplicity  in  topography. 
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Continental  Plateaus 

Area  and  Height  of  Continents.  —  Reckoned  from  the  ocean  borders, 
the  land  areas  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  some- 
what over  55,000,000  square  miles;  but  if  the  submerRcd  continent 
edge  is  included,  the  total  area  of  the  continental  plateaus  is  some- 
thing like  10,000.000  square  miles  greater,  and  if  the  sea  level  should 
sink  about  600  feet  approximately,  this  amount  would  he  added  to  the 
land  area.  While  the  ocean  basins  average  12,000  to  1.^,000  feet  in 
depth,  the  continents  rise  only  ulx>ut  2300  feet  above  sea  level  on  the 
average.  The  mean  lithosi)hcre  level  is,  therefore,  well  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  lying  at  a  dqMh  of  about  7500  feet.  That  is  to  say, 
if  alt  the  continent  platforms  were  planed  off  down  to  this  level,  they 
would  fin  the  ocean  basins  up  to  within  7500  feet  of  the  jiresent  sea 
level.  The  ocean  would  then  spread  over  the  entire  earth  with  a  depth 
of  over  1 5  miles,  being  7500  feet  plus  the  amount  of  water  displaced 
by  lilling  the  ocean  basins. 

The  Maximum  Relief.  —  The  average  departure  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  mean  lilhosphcre  level  is  nearly  10,000  feet  on  the  con- 
tinent side,  and  about  5000  feet  on  the  ocean  basin  side,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  this  departure  is  on  the  continental  slope,  which  is 
really  the  most  prominent  diversity  in  the  relief  of  the  gloI>e,  though 
in  the  main  hidden  from  view  by  the  ocean  water.  Usually  this  slope, 
entirely  beneath  the  sea,  has  a  vertical  relief  of  from  10.000  to  15,000 
feet ;  but  in  stime  places  where  it  is  extended  above  the  sea  in  lofty 
mountain  chains,  it  is  much  higher.  Thus  along  western  South 
.\merica  it  is  approximately  40,000  feet  from  the  ocean  bottom  to  the 
highest  Andean  peak  in  a  distance  of  about  75  miles.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  greatest  relief  feature  on  the  earth  within  a  limited  area. 

The  maximum  relief  of  the  land  above  sea  level  is  20,002  feet  in 
Mount  Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  and  since  the  ma.\imum  depth  of 
the  sea  is  .33,114  feet,  the  total  relief  is  61,116  feet,  or  about  itj 
miles,  a  little  less  than  the  difference  Ixrtween  polar  flattening  and 
equatorial  protuberance.  This  is  about  jj^^  of  the  earth's  radius, 
and,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  small  amount  as  compared  to  the 
earth  as  a  whole. 

Continents  Rougher  than  Ocean  Basins.  —  As  in  the  ocean  basins, 
the  most  characteristic  topograjihic  form  of  the  land  is  the  plain, 
though  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  plains  on  the  land  than  in  the 
occiin,  and  on  the  whole  the  plains  on  the  land  are  rougher  than  in  the 
sea.  There  are  also  extensive  plateaus,  broad  upward  swells  of  parts 
of  continent  area,  faulted  and  tilted  blocks,  and  volcanoes,  as  in  the 
ocean.  But  on  the  continents  denudation  i.s,  and  has  been,  active; 
and  deposition,  while  in  progress  locally,  has  no  such  widespread  im- 
portance as  in  the  sea.  The  lands,  therefore,  are  greatly  sculptured, 
uplifted  i>ortions  of  the  earth  arc  dissected  into  rugged  form,  and 
even  lowlands  present  irregularities  due  to  denudation. 
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Comparisoas  and  Contrasts  with  Ocean  Basins.  —  In  theJr  m, 

features,  therefore,  ocean  basins  and  continent  platforms  present  bot\»<q 
resemblances  and  diflferenccs.  They  resemble  each  other  in  thri  4 
presence  uf  forms  due  tu  %ulcamsm  and  tliaslrophiim ;  but  ihey  dilTt*"^ 
(i)  in  the  relative  effects  of  denudation,  and  (2)  in  the  fact  that  tlrft^ 
one  area  is  preNaiUnRly  elevated,  the  other  depressed,  the  two  3rec=--^ 
being  separated  by  the  pronounced  continental  slope.  The  cau.-i 
the  denudation  and  for  the  different  effect?  in  land  and  sea  are  re. 
understood,  and  have  already  been  presented  in  detail  in  the  pi 
ceding  chapters;  but  the  causes  for  the  diastrophisra  and  vulcanis^ 
by  which  the  ocean  basins,  continental  sioi>c,  continental  platea 
mountain  and  plateau  uplifts,  and  volcanic  phenomena  have  ba^^D 
brought  into  existence  are  far  less  easy  to  interpret.  These  vario 
phenomena  are  evidently  allied  in  origin. 

CiUNGEs  OF  Level 

Effect    of    Diastrophism,   Vulcanism,   and    Other    Movements. 
Another  phenomenon  related  in  cause  to  those  just  mcntioneri  is 
of  relative  change  of  level  of  land  and  sea.    This,  as  we  have  alrca^tiy 
seen,  has  in  the  past  brought  about  great  changes  in  the  outline  of  L   Tir 
contact  of  land  and  .'*ea,  and  in  the  level  of  parts  of  the  land  with  ref  ^t^r 
ence  to  sea  level.     Also,  changes  of  this  nature  are  still  in  progr^-^s-* 
Some  of  these  changes  are  surely  related  to  mountain  uplift,  others.      lo 
vulcanism,  and  j)robably  still  others  are  relaletl  to  slower,  more  uicri^c- 
spread,  movements  of  the  crust,  either  rising  or  sinking  of  the  land.^    i>r 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea  lloor.     If  the  ocean  bottom  should  ^»-a'j- 
sidc  an  average  amount  of  a  hundred  feet,  the  water  would  \^  wl  "th 
drawn  from  vast  tracts  of  sea  bottom  in  the  epicontinental  s«^^. 
if  it  should  rise  a  like  amount,  vast  tracts  of  low  land  on  the  contine^nl* 
would  be  floo<led  by  rise  of  the  ocean  waters.     Similar  results  woi-«jd 
he  brought  about  by  elevation  of  the  continent  plateaus  or  by  tta«r 
depression. 

Effect  of  Withdrawal  of  Water.  —  While  it  is  probable  that  mtist  0/ 
the  changes  in  relati\  e  level  of  land  and  sea  are  the  outcome  of  some 
actual  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  it  is  to  be  remembered  thai 
there  may  be  actual  changes  in  the  amount  t»f  water.     For  exami>J 
water  locked  up  in  the  earth's  crust  in  the  processes  of  weathering 
removed  from  the  sea ;    so  is  water  locked  up  in  snow  and  glaciers. 
On  the  other  hand,  water  thrown  out  of  volcanoes  is  added  to  the 
seas.     If  any  cause  were  operating  to  change  the  rate  of  rotation,  or 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  this  too  would  cause  a  partial 
redistribution  of  the  liquid  hydrosphere  lo  conform  to  the  chanH 
conditions. 

.Although  there  are  three  other  possible  causes  for  some  of  the  V^^ 
oomcna  included  under  change  of  level,  it  is  generally  bclie\'ed  ilj»' 
they  arc  in  the  main  the  result  of  actual  changes  in  crust  level,  exii*^ 
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►erating  directly  to  raise  or  lower  the  lithosphere,  or  indirectly  by 
ising  or  lowering  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
le^ubmarinc  portion  of  the  lithosphere  surface. 

"  Distribution  of  Ockaxs  /VND  Continents 

Land  and  Water  Hemispheres.  —  Speaking  generally,  the  land 
reas  of  the  globe  are  massed  in  the  nitrthern  hemisphere,  and  the 
ater  areas  in  the  southern.  There  is  more  than  twice  as  much  land 
1  the  former  as  in  the  latter.     An  even  more  striking  division  may  be 


Fig.  J7q.  —Map  of  the  North  PoUr  hasin.    Depths  in  metres, 
fde  Martonne.) 

lade  hy  dividing  the  earth  into  the  so-called  land  and  water  hemi- 
iheres.     The  land  hi-misphere  includes  about  six-sevenths  of  the  land 
f  the  globe,  but  still  more  than  half  of  its  surface  is  water.     In  the 
j'ater  hemisphere  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  is  land. 
The  North  Polar  Basin.  —  Surrounding  the  North  Pole  is  a  deep  polar 
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l^asin,  whose  arcn  and  extent  arc  not  kno^^ii,  but  in  which  deep  waler 
was  found  loexist  by  Nansenand  later  by  Pear)-  (Fig. 370).    This  basin 
is  fringed  by  a  continental  sIoik*  and  then  by  a  broad  continental  ^hdf, 
nbnve  which  a  number  of  islands  rise.   Thecunlinenlal  shelf  and  islands 
almi>st  cut  off   the  polar  liasin  from   the  rest  oi  the  oceanic  area,*, 
and  even  the  Arctic  Ocean  itself,  including  the  shallow  parts  which 
overflow  the  continental   shelf,  has  but   slight  connection  wilh  Ihf 
other  oceans.     It  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  Pad£c  Ocean,  being  con- 
nected only  by  the  shallow  Bering  Strait,  only  50  miles  wide.    The 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  is  more  open,  though  if  the  sea  bed  were 
raised  600  feet,  there  would  be  only  narrow  straits  here.     The  .Vcdc 
Ocean  is,  therefore,  a  nearly  enclosed  sea.  really  a  bay-like  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  a  deep  circumpolar  basin. 

The  New  World  Continental  Plateau.  —  From  the  continental 
slope  which  surroumJs  the  north  jiolar  basin,  there  extend  two  land 
masses,  the  smaller  forminj;  the  New  World,  the  larger  the  Old  World. 
The  Xew  World  area,  starting;  with  maximum  breadth  in  the  p4ihr 
portion,  narrows  southward  toward  the  tropics,  giving  a  triangular 
form  to  North  .America.  Connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
partly  connected  by  the  Antilles,  is  another  triangular  land  mass,  aUo 
taperinR  to  the  south.  This  pair  of  connected,  triangular  land  arws 
stretches  through  1.55°  of  latitude,  forming  the  largest  north-south 
extent  of  lanil  on  the  glolK*.  It  terminates  in  the  islands  at  the  south- 
ern tijiof  South  .America. 

The  Old  World  Continental  Plateau.  —  The  Old  World  continent] 
plateau  has  an  entirely  ditTerent  form.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  broad 
where  it  commences  in  the  circumjxjlar  region,  and  it  broadens  grcat^ 
to  form  the  huge  Eurasian  continent.  Separated  only  by  inland  seas, 
the  Mediterraneari  and  Red,  it  extends  into  the  African  continent. 
which,  broad  in  the  north,  taf)crs  southward,  gi\Hng  the  triangular 
(orra  of  -Africa,  which  ends  in  a  blunter  point  than  South  .America 
and  some  jo*  farther  north.  Elsewhere  along  the  southern  border. 
the  OKI  World  continental  plateau  terminates  in  peninsulas,  like  .Arabia. 
India,  and  Indo-China.  Toward  the  southeast  it  is  fringed  by  island 
chains,  ami  a  maze  of  these  partly  connect  it  with  the  island  continent 
of  .Australia.  .Although  sej>arated  by  straits,  some  of  them  verj'  deep. 
Australia  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  great  Eurasian  continental 
plftteau. 

The   South-pointing  Continents.  —  There  is,  in   fact,  with  slight 

bT*'!"   ...rir; u^  mntinental  plateau  fmm  southern  South  .Amcric 

il  lothe  strnthemiipof  Africa, and  to thesoutheralipC 

^»i  '">  the  easUTti  tip  of  Asia.     The  only  breaks  ia 

i>i  leau.  seemingly  greater  than   they  are  because 

1  s.  ariM  i)  the  polar  has 
-n  and  Red  scaf,  and 
!  channels  bet  ween;] 
>e  said,  therefore,  1 
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continental  plateau  areas  arc  massed  around  a  basin  in  the  north 
polar  region,  and  that  they  extend  thence  southward,  reaching  farth- 
est along  three  tongues,  two  of  which  are  not^l>Iy  triangular  in  form. 

The  South  Polar  Contineiit.  —  With  theoccanic  areas  ihc  conditions 
are  almost  exactly  opposite.  There  is  around  the  South  Pole  a  land 
area,  called  Antarctica,  or  sometimes  the  Antarctic  Continent,  instead 
of  a  circumpolar  basin.  It  is  completely  separated  from  all  the  lands, 
being  most  nearly  connected  w^th  South  America. 

The  North -pointing  Ocean  Basins.  —  Around  the  .Antarctic  land 
mass  extends  a  continuous  sheet  of  water,  there  being  f>revailingly 
deep  ocean  basins  outside  the  continental  shelf  that  fringes  Antarctica. 
From  the  Antarctic  Sea,  the  ocean  basins  extend  northward  in  three 
great  tongues,  the  smallest  being  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Africa  and 
the  Australian  prolongation  of  Euraaa.  The  largest  is  the  Pacific, 
which  extends  northward  to  the  point  where  North  America  and  Eurasia 
nearly  join.  Intermediate  in  size  is  the  .\tlantic,  an  hour-glass-shaped 
body,  narrowetl  in  the  equatorial  regioji,  an<i  broadening  again  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  terminates  northward  in  the  roughly  circular 
northern  sea,  the  partly  cut  off  Arctic  Ocean. 

Islands  within  ^e  Ocean  Basins.  —  In  all  these  oceans  are  islands 
and  island  groups,  some  small  and  single,  more  small  and  in  chains, 
and  some,  like  New  Zealand,  of  large  size.  AH  arc  either  ( 1)  the  crests 
of  mountains  rising  above  the  sea,  or  (2)  volcanic  cones  rising  above 
sea  level,  or  (3)  coral  islands  built  on  volcanic  cones  or  mountain  peaks. 
These  islands  arc  present  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the  eastern 
Pacific;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  western  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  oceans.  With  the  exception  of  those  that  fringe  the  conti- 
nental plateau,  they  are  all  to  be  classed  as  phenomena  of  the  ocean 
basins,  not  of  the  continents;  they  arc  local  elevations  in  the  great 
terrestrial  depressions. 

Continent  Form 

Three  of  the  continents.  North  America,  South  America,  and  Africa, 
are  triangular  in  outline,  with  the  broadest  part  in  the  north.  Eurasia 
is  far  more  irregular,  and  Australia  is  a  large  irregiUar  island. 
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^all  isUnd  chains,  like  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  islands,  some 
indiWdual  small  islands  and  island  clusters,  and  a  single  large  island, 
Madagascar,  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  broad,  deep  Mozam- 
bique Channel  (Fig.  380). 

A  narrow  continental  shelf  fringes  the  continent,  varying  in  width 
uplo  50  or  100  miles,  and  beyond  this  the  continental  slope  descends 
to  the  deep  sea  basin.  With  the  exception  of  the  eastern  Atlas 
Mountiiins  there  is  no  mountainous  peninsula  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  there  has  been  no  general  subsidence  of  any  part  of  the 
coast,  causing  an  irregular,  drowned  coast  line.  Tliere  is,  therefore, 
a  general  scarcity  of  harbours,  though  here  and  there  is  one  due  to 
local  causes. 

The  African  Plateaus.  —  The  greater  part  of  Africa  is  a  plateau,  de- 
scending rather  abruptly  along  or  near  the  coast  to  a  narrow  fringing 
coastal  plain  which  merges  into  the  continental  shelf  and  which  is 
ddta  land  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  river  like  the  Zambezi,  Nile, 
Niger,  and  Congo.  In  places  the  plateau  edges  are  upturned,  and 
there  are  mountainous  areas  back  of  the  coast,  .\long  the  northern 
coast  is  the  extensive  chain  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  reaching  a  height 
of  over  14,000  feet  in  the  western  half;  in  South  Africa  arc  the  almost 
insigni6cant  Cape  Mountains,  and  in  eastern  central  .Africa  are  ill- 
defined  mountains  with  numerous  volcanic  cones. 

The  highest  of  these  are  Ruwenzori  (16,815  feci),  Kcnia  (ig.igg 
feet),  and  Kilimanjaro  (19,717  fcctj.  In  this  region  is  Kirunga,  an 
active  volcano,  700  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Rivers  of  Africa.  —  In  descending  from  the  interior  u|)laiid  the 
largest  African  streams  are  all  interrupted  by  falls  or  rapids,  the 
Zambezi  by  Victoria  Falls,  the  Nile  by  the  Cataracts,  the  Congo  by  the 
falls  at  Leopoldville,  and  the  Niger  by  several  rapids.  These  rapids 
and  falls,  and  associated  gorge  sections,  show  clearly  the  topography  of 
the  drainage  systems,  and,  therefore,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  African  plateau  has  not  been  of  long  duration. 
The  interference  with  vegetation  by  the  rapids  and  falls,  together  with 
the  damp  coastal  lowlands  of  the  tropical  zone,  and  the  desert  areas 
in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  continent  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  exjjloration  and  occupation  of  .Africa  by  while 
men.  Largely  for  these  reasons  less  is  known  about  the  physiography 
of  Africa  than  any  other  continent. 
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South  America 

Simple  Outline  of  Continent.  —  In  outline  South  America  is  almo^ 
as  simple  and  regular  as  Africa.     There  are  no  pronounced  peninsulas, 
the  coast  is  prevaiiinply  regular,  especially  the  west  coast,  and  tlien' 
are  no  prominent,  fringing  island  groups.     Conseqxiently  there  ure  rin 
larjfe,  enclosed  seas  or  bays.     The  largest  peninsula  is  in  Colombu 
where  a  s^ur  of  the  Andes  projects  intu  the  Caribbean  Sea;   ar.f 
another  spur  projects  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     Aside  from  ifcc 
Caribbean  Sea,  —  enclosed  between  South  America,  southenj  Sorth  I 
America,  and  the  Antilles,  —  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  —  between  ihe  j 
curving  isthmus  and  the  Columbian  coast,  —  there  arc  no  other  bartj 
than  small  ones  like  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  the  La  Plata  e-      i 

.Mong  the  northern  coast  there  are  numerous  small  in-. 
f(»r  this  is  a  mountainous  coast,  in  which  crustal  movements  art  ^i  il 
taking  place;    indeed,  there  is  essential  continuity  from  iheeastirii- 
most  spur  of  the  Andes  along  the  Venezuelan  coast  to  the  Antilk-^ 
chain.     There  are  also  numerous  small  bays  and  harbours  along  the 
lower,  eastern  coast.     In  southern  South  America  the  coast  beconifs 
exceedingly  irregular.     On  the  low-lying  eastern  coast  there  arc  w^- 
eral  broadly  open  hays;  on  the  mountainous  western  .side  is  a  system! 
of  tiords  and   fringing  islands  and  channelways,  like  the  coast  ofj 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska.     In  this  intricate  coa§l   line  ^hciill 
erosion  has  been  a  factor,  and  perhaps  the  chief  one,  in  the  devek4>"| 
ment  of  the  irregular  coast  line  (Fig.  ,^Si). 

.Although  S*)Uih  .America  terminates  in  the  cur\ing  puint  of  Pata 
gonia,  which  ends  in  the  island  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  the  coolimii 
platform  really  extends  several  hundred  miles  to  the  east  here,  an 
includes  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  rise,  not  from  the  deep  sea,  ^ 
from  the  continental  shelf.     From  this  broad  part  the  continent! 
shelf  extends  along  the  east  coast  with  a  width  of  over  loo  miles  fd 
n»ost  of  the  distance  to  the  Antilles,  excepting  in  that  part  of  Bra 
which  projects  farthest  east.     On  the  west  coast  there  is  also  a  br« 
continental  shelf  o(T  Ihe  coast  of  southern  Chile,  from  which  thcnume 
ous  islands  rise,  but  north  of  this  the  .Andean  coast  is  fringed  by  or 
a  very  narrow  ci>;istal  plain  at  Iwjst.     An  uplift  of  600  feci  would  v« 
materially  alter  and  extend  the  eastern  side  of  South  .America, 
would  notably  alter  the  western  side  only  in  the  southern  jKirtion. 

The  Andes. —  The  main  element  of  relief  in  South  America  is 
Andean  chain,  which  reaches  its  culminating  height  in   Aconcag 
l},S6o  feel,  though  rising  to  heights  of  iS.ooo  to  20.000  feet  in  other 
Vv't'  '  '1   as  Chimborazu,    ^0,498  feet;    and   ColopaxJ. 

!■  st  mntintain  s\'stcm  extends  from  the  southern 

!•'  length  of  the  continent,  consisting  in 

with  an  intermediate  plateau,  but  with 

rruplions.     The  mountain  belt  is  nar- 

it  is  broadest  in  the  central  or 
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portion,  and  in  the  north,  where  it  frays  out  and  spreads  apart,  as 
already  stated,  one  prominenl  tJivision  extending  into  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  one  northeastward  in  the  Antillean  chain.    On  the  western 


Fro.  i8i. —  Model  of  South  America. 


face  the  descent  to  the  narrow,  frinpng  coastal  plain  is  steep,  and, 
«cepting  in  the  southern  portion,  the  mountain  face  is  remarkably 
rtguiar,  though  in  broad  sweeping  curves.  The  eastern  face  is  less 
regular,  but  is  also  steep.     As  we  have  seen  (p.  425),  this  great  moun- 
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tain  system  is  still  in  process  of  growth ;  earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
violent,  and  volcanoes  are  active. 

Highlands  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  —  There  is  a  mountainous  high- 
land in  the  north  of  South  America,  known  as  the  Guiana  or  Vene- 
zuelan Highland,  which  h  said  to  reach  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet. 
A  third  highland  occupies  eastern  Brazil  and  is  known  as  the  Brazilian 
Highland.  It  is  a  denuded  mountain  and  plateau  region  of  ancient 
origin  and  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3500  feet,  attaining 
an  altitude  of  0000  to  ro.ooo  feet  in  the  peak  of  Itatiaia  in  the  south. 

South  American  Plains.  —  Between  these  three  highland  regions  is 
an  extensive  area  of  plains,  made  of  sediments  worn  from  ihc  border- 
ing mountains  and  mainly  deposited  in  the  ocean  during  a  former, 
lower  stand  of  the  land.  The  plain  is  continuous  from  the  pampas  of 
southern  South  America,  where  it  extends  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Andes  to  the  sea,  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
It  narrows  between  the  Brazilian  Highlands  and  the  .^udes,  but 
broadens  farther  north,  and  there,  in  the  Amazon  valley,  extends  from 
the  .\ndcs  to  the  Atlantic.  These  plains,  connecting  the  highlands 
from  which  their  sediments  were  deriN'eil,  give  continuity  to  the  land 
by  binding  the  parts  of  the  mountain  skeleton  together. 

Drainage  of  South  America.  —  The  drainage  of  South  America 
is  determined  by  the  highland  areas.  Only  short  streams  <lescend  the 
Andes  toward  the  west,  though  some  of  these  in  the  south  head  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  Other  streams  flow  eastward  to  join 
the  Orinoco,  .\mazon,  and  Parana  drainage,  and  a  few  flow  straight  to 
the  ocean  in  Argentina,  and  northward  to  the  Caribbean  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  The  Guiana  Highland  drains  primarily  northward 
into  the  Orinoco  and  southward  into  the  Amazon,  while  the  Brazilian 
Highland  has  a  radiating  system  of  streams,  some  flowing  indepen- 
<lently  to  the  sea,  but  the  majority  entering  the  Parana  or  the  Amazon. 

Besides  the  numerous  smaller  streams  there  are  three  great  rivers 
flomng  across  the  plains,  the  Parana  southward,  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  eastward.  With  numerous  tributaries  fed  from  moimtain 
regions,  in  a  climate  of  abundant  rainfall,  these  three  rivers  have  large 
volume;  and  since  they  flow  over  broad,  level  plains,  not  greatly  ele- 
vated above  sea  level ,  they  have  primarily  moderate  slope,  and  are,  there- 
fore, tiseful  for  navigation.  Unfortunately  they*  he  mainly  in  the  tropi- 
cal zone,  a  region  of  un  health  fulness  and  sparse  settlement,  so  that  their 
useftilness  is  thereby  diminished,  the  lower  Parana  which  lies  in  the 
temperate  xone  being  less  influenced  in  this  respect  than  the  others. 
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North  America 

Western  Coast.  —  In  outline  North  America  is  far  more  irregular 
than  either  Africa  or  South  America.  Like  them  it  has  a  general 
triangular  shape,  but  it  tlcparts  from  this  simple  form  very  materially. 
In  the  northwest  is  the  great  projection  of  Alaska,  bordered  by  a 
broad  continental  shelf  which  extends  unck'r  Bering  Sea  to  Asia  and 
northward  into  the  Arctic.  Along  this  shelf  the  continental  plateau  is 
connected  with  that  of  Asia,  and  only  a  moderate  uplift  would  unite 
the  two  continents  by  a  broad  lowlatut  several  hunclreti  miles  in  width, 
rom  Alaska  the  narrow  Alaska  Peninsula  extends  southwestward  and 
continued  by  a  narrow,  submarine  mountain  ridge,  upon  which  rise  a 
number  of  volcanic  islands  with  numerous  active  and  extinct  cones. 
These  islands,  the  .Aleutian,  form  the  southern  boundarj*  of  the  shallow 
Bering  Sea. 

Southeastward  from  Alaska  down  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  coast  is  moderately  regular  on  the 
whole,  though  with  several  broad  curves.  The  regularity  is  broken 
in  the  north,  where  the  sea  occupies  mountain  valleys  which  have  been 
profoundly  deepened  and  broadened  by  glacial  erosion.  Here  for  a 
thousand  miles  a  vessel  may  sail  along  the  famous  Inside  Passage, 
shut  out  from  the  ocean  by  a  ma7.c  of  islands.  The  regularity  is  also 
broken  by  the  long,  narrow  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which 
encloses  the  deep,  narrow  Gulf  of  California.  It  is  a  southern  spur 
of  the  Coast  Ranges. 

This  entire  coast,  from  Panama  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  moun- 
tainous, and  throughout  much  <jf  the  distance  there  has  been  recent 
uplift,  and  in  places,  as  near  Mount  St.  Elias  and  near  San  Francisco, 
crustal  movements  are  still  in  progress.  This  coast  resembles  that  of 
western  South  America  in  rising  out  of  deep  water  for  most  of  the 
distance,  with  only  narrow  strips  of  coastal  plain  and  continental 
shelf  here  and  there. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Coast.  —  The  northern  coast  of  North 
America  is  low  and  irregular.  Much  of  it  is  a  worn-down  mountain 
region  of  low  relief,  which,  by  subsidence,  has  been  partly  drowned, 
forming  numerous  straits  and  bays,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  shallow 
Hudson  Bay.  The  highest  parts  of  this  old  land  rise  as  islands  and 
peninsulas,  the  largest  of  the  islands  being  Baffin  Land,  and  the 
largest  peninsula  Labrador.  These  islands  and  peninsulas  rise  above 
broad  continental  shelf,  which  stretches  northward  to  the  deep  polar 
,sin.  Greenland  is  essentially  a  part  of  this  continental  plateau, 
ing  really  a  f>art  of  it  in  the  north,  hut  in  Baffin  Bay  being  separated 
a  deep  basin.  If  the  land  were  uplifted,  so  as  to  raise  this  broad 
northern  continental  shdf  above  the  sea,  there  would  still  be  a  long, 
deep  bay  between  Baffin  Land  and  Greenland,  which  would  then  be  a 
ninsula  projecting  southward  from  the  northern  part  of  the  con- 
(Fig.  3S2). 
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The  irregular,  submerged  coast  of  I  he  old  mountain 

jthward  alonR  the  east  coast  to  New  Vork.     Here  also  the  coast  is 
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island  of  Newfoundland.  There  is  also  a  broad,  fringing  continental 
shelf,  attaining  greatest  breadth  southeast  of  Newfoundland,  where 
lie  the  shallow  Fishing  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

.Southward  from  New  York  to  Honduras  there  is  a  fringing  coastal 
plain,  attaining  special  breadth  in  Florida  and  V'ucalan,  two  projecting 
peninsulas  which  rise  as  plateaus  out  of  the  sea,  but  -ivith  only  a  part  of 
their  si/^  revealed  because  of  the  bordering  continental  shelf  now  cov- 
ered by  s-haliow  water.     This  coastal  plain  is  low  and  only  recently 
raised  above  the  sea,  though  now  somewhat  irregular  by  a  still  more 
recent  subsidence,  gi\'ing  rise  to  shallow  bays  at  the  stream  mouths. 
AntiUean  Region.  —  Between  southern   United  Stales  and  South 
America  the  conditions  are  more  complex.     The  two  continents  are 
connected    hy  the  narrow  irregular  mountainous  land    of  Central 
.America.     They  are  also  nearly  connected  by  the  Antillean  chain,  a 
great  mountain  range  rising  from  the  deep  ocean  floor.     Between  this 
chain  and  the  mainland  of  North  and  South  America  are  the  two 
I>artly   enclosetl  seas,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
shut  in  not  only  by  the  \'isiblc  land,  but  even  more  so  by  a  submerged 
mountain  ridge,  which  is  broken  across  by  only  two  or  three  deep 
passages. 

The  Antillean  chain,  which  is  continuous  with  the  Andes  of  northern 
South  America,  sweeps  in  a  great  bend  along  the  lesser  .Antilles  and 
through  f*orto  Rico  and  Haiti,  where  it  splits  into  three  parts.  The 
northernmost,  plateau-like,  extends  through  the  Bahamas  and  the 
shallow  banks  on  which  they  Lie,  and,  with  only  a  narrow  break,  to 
the  Florida  jjlateau.  The  southernmost  extends  from  the  western 
point  of  Haiti  through  Jamaica  and  along  a  broad  submarine  ridge  to 
the  point  of  Honduras.  The  centra!  branch  extends  through  Cuba 
acArly  lo  the  Yucatan  plateau ;  but  a  submarine  range  also  extends 
_  westward  from  southern  Cuba.  This  branching  mountain  range, 
HKecther  with  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  serv^es  to  so  divide  the  great 
piKnd  sea  as  to  lead  to  its  having  the  two  separate  names  of  Gulf  of 
r    ^Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea, 

[        North  American  Cordillera.  —  North  America,  like  South  America, 
has  its  main  mountain  area  in  the  west,  but  the  mountain  belt  is  far 
broader  and  more  complex.     The  North  American  Cordillera  is  con- 
tinuous from  southeni   Mexico  to  northern  .\laska,  and  westward 
through  the  Aleutian   Islands.     The  Rocky  Mountains,  varying  in 
character  and  gi\en   different  names,  are  traceable  from   northern 
Mexico  to  western  Alaska,     West  of  these  mountains   is   a   broad 
plateau  area,  mountainous  in  places,  also  traceable  from  southern 
Mexico  to  northern  Alaska.    The  Pacific  Mount:dns  fringe  the  coast 
continuously  from  the  southern  part  of  Mexico  to  the  Aleutian  chain. 
Throughout  this  belt  there  has  been  uplift  of  recent  date,  and  through- 
t  it  is  a  region  of  recent  volcanic  activity ;  but  only  at  the  northern 
southern  ends  is  it  at  present  a  region  of  active  volcanoes.     The 
Iminating  point  in  this  mountain  belt  is  Mount  McK.inlcy  in  Alaska^ 
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20,464  feet;  but  the  volcano  Orizaba  in  Mexico  is  18,314  feet;  Pike*s 
Peak  in  the  Rockies  is  14,111  feet;  Mount  Whitney  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  14,502  feet ;  and  there  are  many  other  peaks  above  10,000 
feet. 

In  Central  America  there  is  a  complex  of  mountains,  apparently 
more  related  to  the  Antillean  chain  than  to  the  Andes  or  the  moun- 
tains of  western  North  America.  In  this  mountain  section,  as  in  the 
Antilles,  evidence  of  recent  growth  is  abundant,  and  active  volcanic 
cones  are  numerous.  The  Central  American  Mountains  attain  eleva- 
tions of  t2,ooo  lo  13,000  feet.  The  Antillean  Mountains  rise  from  an 
ocean  platform.  15,000  feet  or  more  below  sea  level,  and  rise  in  Cuba  to 
8600  feet  in  Pico  del  Turqmno.  These  mountains,  therefore,  rise 
fully  25.000  feet  above  their  base  bcacalh  the  sea,  and  even  more  if 
reckoned  from  the  Blake  IJeep  near  Porto  Rico,  which  is  27,360  feet, 
while  ^fount  Vunquc  in  Porto  Rico  is  360Q  feet,  and  Ix>wa  Tina  in 
Haiti,  not  far  distant,  is  10,300  feet,  or  37,660  feet  above  the  sea  bot- 
tom of  the  Hlake  Deep. 

Appalachian  and  Laurentian  Highlands.  —  Compared  to  the  western 
mountains,  the  Appalachian  system  is  both  small  and  low.  It  extends 
northwiird  from  Alabama  through  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland,  being  ordinarily  no  more  than  2000  or  3000  feet  in 
elevation,  though  rising  to  a  height  of  67 11  feet  in  Mount  Mitchell  in 
North  Carolinav  and  6279  feet  in  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. These  mountains  are  old  and  much-denuded,  and  in'  this 
respect  contrast  also  with  the  western  mountains. 

The  ancient  Canadian  mountains,  or  Laurentian  Highlands,  now 
worn  to  a  plateau  of  low  relief,  attain  considerable  elevation  in  only 
one  part,  namely,  in  northern  Labrador.  Here  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  eastern  North  America,  but  their  exact  elevation  is  unknown. 

Plains  of  North  Ajnerica.  —  Between  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky 
mountains  and  northward  to  the  Laurentian  Highlands  are  broad 
plains  which  also  fringe  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountains  northward 
to  the  Arctic.  Coastal  plains  border  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts, 
and  a  broad  plateau  lies  between  the  Rocky  and  Pacific  mountain 
chains. 

Drainage  Features.  —  The  chief  drainage  is  determined  by  the  four 
great  features  of  the  continent:  (i)  the  eastern  mountains,  (3)  the 
western  mountains,  (3)  the  Laurentian  Highlands,  and  (4)  the  inter- 
vening plains.  The  St.  Lawrence  system  lies  essentially  along  the 
southern  boundar>'  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands,  though  crossing 
spurs  of  it  in  the  extreme  west,  and  north  of  New  York.  It  enters  the 
sea  by  crossing  the  northern  Appalachian  system.  Aside  from  the 
tributaries  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Laurentian  Highlands  shed  their 
waters  mainly  northward  through  a  large  number  of  lake-interrupted 
streams,  none  of  which  are  of  much  importance  because  flowing 
through  a  country  of  sparse  population  into  a  region  of  even 
less  value. 
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The  Appalachian  Mountains  shed  water  eastward  by  numerous 
sKort  streams  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  which  drains  by  far  the 
S^reater  portion  of  the  interior  plains.  The  Rockies  also  shed  water 
to  the  Mississippi  in  their  central  portion ;  in  the  south  by  smaller, 
i^horter  streams  in  Mexico  directly  to  the  sea,  and  farther  north  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  In  Canada  water  flows  from  the  mountains  eastward  to 
the  Mackenzie  and  to  the  Saskatchewan-Nelson.  From  the  Rocky 
iviountain  diWde  two  larj»e  streams  flow  westward  to  the  ocean,  the 
Colora(io  and  the  Columbia,  and  numerous  small  streams  flow  into  the 
Great  Basin.  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  streams  are  all 
short,  and  in  Mexico  there  is  a  large  area  of  interior  drainage.  Numer- 
ous streams  from  the  mountains  flow  to  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Colum- 
hia,  l)ut  the  largest  is  the  Yukon,  which  enters  the  Bering  Sea  arm  of 
the  Pacific. 

Thus  the  drainage  of  North  America  is  complex,  and  many  of  the 
streams  are  of  little  or  no  use  for  navigation.  The  two  principal 
exceptions  are  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  systems,  which  lie  in 
part  in  the  great  area  of  central  plains. 
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ElTRASIA 

A  Complex  Mountainous  Continent.  —  From  even.'  standpoint  this 
is  the  most  complex  of  the  continents.  Like  the  others  it  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  but  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  in  the  west  instead 
of  in  the  south.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  continents,  the  most  mountain- 
ous, and  the  most  irregular.  The  continents  are  so  complex  that  it  is 
verj'  difficult  to  descrihe  them  in  general  terms. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  great  complex  of  moimtains, 
extending  with  little  break  from  Spain  to  China.  These  mountains 
vary  in  height,  in  direction,  and  in  characteristics,  but  in  the  main 
they  are  young,  and  throughout  much  of  the  distance  they  are  at  pres- 
ent rising,  judging  from  the  frequency  of  earthquake  shocks, 
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Youthful  Southern  Mountains.  —  Spain  is  a  somewhat  broker»-^»i) 
plateau.  l>ur(lLTc<l  uii  one  suit-  liy  iht*  Pyrenees,  n,i68  feel,  and  thei  ^r^ir 
continuation,  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  and,  on  the  other,  by  th^  .^c— ne 
Sierra  Nevada,  11,420  feel.  East  o(  these  arc  the  Alps,  15,781  fcL^j^t 
with  the  Swiss  plateau  to  the  north,  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  Sfo^^^a 
fec^  on  its  other  l>ordcr.  On  the  western  end  Uie  Alps  cun'e  sharji!  <^E^- 
and  extend  to  the  Apennines,  which  pass  southward  through  TtAl>^'  y^ 
forming  the  backbone  of  this  peninsula,  then  cur\'e  into  Sicily,  and  hwEzzsy 

a  suljmarine  ridge  to  the  Alias  Mouniatns  of  Tunis.     The  Alps  di- as- 

appear  in  Austria,  but  continuous  mountain  ranges  extend  southea.s  -gt- 
Wiird  through  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  the  islands  south  of  Greec—  ^:e, 
and  into  Asia  Minor.  Other  mountains  sweep  in  a  great  curve  arouiL — 3d 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Hungarian  Plain.  These  moi 
tains  are  known  by  different  names  in  their  several  parts,  one  jwrti* 
being  the  Carpathians.     Farther  east  are  the  Caucasus. 

These  mountains  are  all  young,  many  of  them  are  still  in  proccs?* 
uplift,  and  the  depressions  near  them  are  in  places  still  sinking.  T' 
is  true  especially  of  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  down-sunken  pa 
of  the  earth's  crust  developed  in  connection  with  the  recent  grt 
mountain  movements.  This  complex,  of  mounlains  dciemiines  tl  '^'^^ 
main  toixtgraphic  features  and  outline  of  southern  Europe.  Tt — =^' 
jK'iiinsulas  and  islands  are  mountain  areas,  and,  because  of  the  irrt 
ularity  of  direction  of  the  mountains,  these  land  forms  arc  also  it 
ular.  Valleys  exist  between  the  mountains  and  in  the  areas  wh* 
the  mountains  curve,  stime  filled  with  water  like  the  .\driatic,  othc^^^ 
dr\*  land  like  the  Hungarian  Plain  and  the  Po  \^ey,  an  extension  cz:^* 
the  Adriatic  depression. 

Older  Western  Mountains.  —  In  southern  Ireland,  Belgium,  Ge^c^^' 
many,  and  .\usiria.  north  of  the  .\lps.  is  an  ancient  mountain  ranjS?^ 
worn  to  low  reUef,  and  the  seal  of  recent  volcanic  acti\ity.  A  ver  )' 
e,\tcn*i\*e  mountain  s\-slcm  of  still  more  ancient  date  extends  fror"  ^ 
France,  through  the  British  Isles,  and  to  the  northern  end  of  th^^^ 
$cundina\-iaii  tVniRsuku  This  \as  also  bccD  much  reduced  since  i1^^^ 
|)criod  of  formatiorn,  but  is  still  fairly  rugged  in  Scotland  and  i  ^ 
ScandinaN-ia.  in  the  farmer  reaching  an  devalion  of  4406  feet,  in  lii^  '^ 
latter  8400  <ccl. 

f.,;«.»^-«   p*-i"        *'-vrefi  the  ScandinavTan  tipland  and  lh»* 

^  15  a  grrat  plain,  broadening  eastwar*^ 
"        '  '  by  the  low  Vr^ 

>  i^hi  of  o\'cr  soa^J 

middle.    The  moun- 
1  the  islands  of  Xov-n 
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one  in  the  lofty  Alps,  the  other  in  the  low  plains  of  central  Russia. 
Some  of  the  latter  flow  northward,  others  southward  into  the  Black 
Sea,  or  into  the  Caspian  as  in  the  case  of  the  Volga.  The  Alpine  drain- 
age finds  its  way  southward  in  the  Po,  eastward  in  the  Danube,  north- 
ward in  the  Rhine,  and  southwestward  in  the  Rhone.  All  these 
streams  flow  across  extensive  plains;  and  other  well-known  streams 
cross  these  plains,  like  the  Elbe  in  Germany,  and  the  streams  of  France, 
which  radiate  outward  from  the  central  highland.  Because  of  their 
low  grade,  many  of  these  streams  are  navigable. 
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Irregular  Coast.  —  The  coast  line  of  EuroiJe  is  one  of  extraordinary 
irregularity.  Some  of  it  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  Scandinavian-Scottish  mountain  region ;  but  much  of  it  is 
low-l>ing,  ni)tubly  where  the  plain  extends  to  the  sea  alonp  the  English 
Channel,  North  Sea,  and  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  Mediterranean  the 
irregularity  is  due  mainly  to  movements  associated  with  mountain 
growth.  Locally,  as  m  Greece  and  along  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast, 
subsidence  has  prorluced  a  typical  drowned  coast.  The  Black  Sea 
occupies  a  deep  basin  between  the  mountains  of  .Asia  Minor  and  the 
Caucasus  and  their  eastern  continuation  in  the  Crimean  Peninsula. 
The  Caspian,  reiilly  in  .Asia,  occupies  a  basin  on  the  border  between 
the  Caucasus  and  other  mountains  of  western  Asia,  on  the  one  side, 
and  (he  great  Eurasian  plain  on  the  other.  Owing  to  the  arid  climate, 
it  does  not  rise  to  the  point  of  overflow,  and  its  surface  lies  85  feet  be- 
low sea  level. 

The  northern  and  western  outline  of  Europe  is  determined  mainly 
by  subsidence.  This  is  not  true  of  the  plateau  peninsula  of  Spain  nor 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  latter  occupying  a  deep  basin  between  the 
Cantabrian  Mountains  and  the  coast  of  France,  which  here  projects  to 
form  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Scandina- 
vian-Scottish mountain  system.  From  this  point  northward,  and 
Ihence  along  the  Arctic  coast,  the  coastal  features  are  mainly  the 
of  subsidence.     The  edge  of  the  continental  plateau,  as  deter- 
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mined  l>y  the  p<^sition  of  the  continenta]  slope,  lies  welt  outside  o#^ 
Brillany,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia.     The  British  Isica  rise  from  tb»« 
conlinentui  shelf ;    the  EnRJuih  Channel,  North  Sea,  and  Baltic  ar»-a 
entirely  on  it :   and  north  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  it  extend*  in  c 
broad  subnierRed   shelf  northward   to   the  deep  jwlar  basin.     Th.«d 
subRidenie  has  (jiven  rise  to  great  irregularity  in  detail,  as  in  ih^-j 
estuaPr'  of  the  smalt  river  Thames  and  to  the  larger  features  of  oulliiu 
as  well.     The  higher  parts  of  the  old  mountain  land  rise  to  fonn  Ih 
Briti:^h  Isles  and  Scandina\'ia,  while  the  lower  parts  are  submerge 
between  Brittany  and  England,  and  between  Scotland  and  Scandint 
via.     The  submergence  has  also  permitted  the  ocean  waters  to  spreafc_</ 
over  n  broad  tract  of  lowland  plain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  NortL/r 
Sea  and  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  two  beinR  separated  by  a  higher  part  of 
the  plain  where  the  Danish  islands  lie,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutlanc/ 
projects  northward,  almost  uniting  with  the  low,  much-denuded  momi- 
lain  lanil  of  simthcm  Sweden.     The  fiords  of  Norway  are  due  wholly 
or  in  part  (o  glacial  erosion.  I 

The  irregular  coast  line  of  Europe  giving  a  multitude  of  harbours, 
and  the  enclose*!  seas  jx'netrating  far  inland  and  offering  both  opi>or-j 
lunily  for  learning  navigation  and  providing  routes  to  a  wide  trad 
country,  have  been  factors  of  high  importance  in  the  dex'elopment 
Europe.     The  plains  have  given  basis  for  agriculture,  the  navigably 
rivers  have  served  as  highways,  and  the  mountains,  of  v'aried  heigh 
a.nd  direction,  have  served  as  protection.    The  physiography  gives' 
ample  basis  for  the  high  development  of  Europe ;  it  has  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  guiding  its  histor\';   and  it  offers  explanation  of  the 
large  number  of  diverse  nationalities  which  now  hold  possession  of  it. 

Relation  to  Adjacent  Continents.  —  Europe  cannot  be  separated 


^ 


from  Asia  by  any  natural  dividing  line;  it  is  really  a  west-cxtcndii 
peninsula  of  Eurasia.  .-Vllhough  completely  separated  from  Afri 
by  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  almost  connected  at  the  Strait  of  Gi 
braUar.  is  not  far  se|>arated  between  Sicily  and  Tujiis,  and  is  only  a 
little  farther  removed  from  Greece  and  Crete.  The  Mediterranean  is 
really  a  huge  Iwsin  in  the  great  Eurasia-Africa  continental  plateau, 
similar  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  Black  Sea.  ^m 

Euro|>e  is  much  mure  definitely  sei)arated  from  North  Ameria^| 
The  deri)  polar  Iwsin  lies  between  them,  but  they  arc  less  separated^ 
farther  south.  A  long,  broad  submarine  ridge  extends  from  Scotland 
to  IcelantI  with  fhe  Fariie  Inlands  rising  about  it ;  and  Iceland  is  only 
slightly  se]jarated  from  Greenland,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  really 
ciinlinuous  with  the  North  .Xmerican  continental  plateau.  Thus,  if 
the'  .mill  cnial  slo[»e  is  taken  as  the  boundary  ot  the  continents  instead 
oi  i  111  water  margin,  Europe  and  America  are  all  but  united. 

^'  I  viir  present  distribution  of  water  and  land,  it  is  but  a  series 

r  &teps  from  Scotland  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  to  Iceland,  to 
'  -r.     It  was  this  shortest,  easiest  route  that 


drst  discover)-  of  .America, 
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Central  and  Southern  Mountains.  —  The  mountains  of  southern 
Hlurope  do  not  terminate  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but  are  continued 
on  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.     On  the  northern  side  are  the 
Caucasus,  really  in  Europe,  with  one  peak,  Mount  FJbruz,  [8,200  feel 
high,  but  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  the  mountains  are  much  lower  and 
\ess  definite  ranges,  with  intermediate  valleys  and  plateaus.     Moun- 
tain ;irowth  is  still  in  progress  in  this  region,  and  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent and  destructive,  and  there  are  numerous  volcanic  cones,  at  least 
one  of  which,  Ararat,  is  to  be  classed  as  active.     These  mountains 
extend  in  various  directions,  but  their  general  trend  is  eastward. 

The  great  Arabian  Peninsula  is  mainly  a  plateau,  separated  from  the 
mountainous  country  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  by  a  broad  depression. 
This  lowland  is  occupied  in  the  lower  portion  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  the  upper  by  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  Arabia 
in  form  and  characteristics  seems  less  related  to  Asia  than  to  Africa, 
with  which  it  Ls  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  nearly  con- 
nected at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Between  the  two  lies  the 
long,  narrow,  and  deep  Red  Sea  basin,  which  with  moderate  changes 
in  the  southern  end  would  become  transformed  to  a  lake.  This  is 
probably  a  rift  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  has  sunk,  much  as  has  been 
.  the  case  in  the  long,  narrow  trough  extending  out  of  its  northern  end 
and  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies. 

East  of  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  comes  a  great  complex  of  moun- 
tains. From  a  great  mountain  knot,  the  Pamir,  called  the  "  roof  of 
the  world,"  three  main  branches  spread  out,  one  the  Tian  Shan,  or  the 
Mountains  of  Heaven,  extending  eastward  into  Mongolia,  another  the 
Kuen  Lun  Mountains  farther  south,  extending  to  China,  and  the  two 
enclosing  the  East  Turkestan  Plateau  or  the  Tarim  Basin.  Other 
mountains  farther  north  border  and  extend  into  Mongolia.  The 
third  branch,  the  Himalayas,  swing  southeastward  along  northern 
India,  and  between  these  mountains  and  the  Kuen  Lun  Mountains  is 
the  plateau  of  Tibet.  This  is  the  greatest  mountain  complex  in  the 
world  and  it  includes  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  —  Everest  in  the 
Himalayas,  2q,oo2  feet,  and  others  approaching  this  elevation,  —  while 
between  the  spreading  chains  are  the  highest  plateaus  in  tbe\vorld  — 
Tibet  being  10,000  15,000  fret  in  elevation  (Pig-  ^^.i)^ 

South  of  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Himalayas  is  a  broad 
lowland,  occupied  by  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Brahmaputra  rivers. 
This  lowland  is,  without  doubt,  a  depres.sion  asstxdated  with  the  moun- 
tain uplift  to  the  north.  Within  it  movement  is  evidently  stiU  in 
progress,  for  it  is  the  seat  of  frequent  destructive  earthquakes.  It  has 
been  dlled  and  raised  above  sea  level  by  the  deposit  of  sediment 
brought  by  the  rivers  from  the  Himalayas,  which,  because  of  their 
youth,  arc  high,  rugged,  and  the  seat  of  rapid  denudation.  On  a  large 
scale,  this  is  analogous  to  the  condition  in  the  Po  valley  at  the  southern 


t"[0.  j.>i.  —  Motlcl  ul    buraMa. 


prevailing  north-south  and  northeast-southwest  mountains.  A  south- 
ward sttinR  of  the  mountains  east  nf  the  Himalayas  gives  rise  to  a 
series  of  north-south  ranges  in  Indo-China,  which,  with  India,  encloses 
the  broad,  deep  Gulf  of  Bengal.  One  branch  of  thctie  mountains, 
extending  through  Burma,  is  continued  to  Sumatra  by  a  submarine 
mountain  ridge,  on  which  a  chain  of  small  islands  rise*  above  sea  level. 
Another  branch  extends  down  the  Malay  Peninsula,  swinging  east- 
ward toward  Borneo.     The  eastern  lobe  of  Uie  peninsula  of  Indo- 
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China  is  continued  by  a  submarine  plateau,  which  occupies  all  the  space 
between  Siani,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Eastern  Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  —  These  mountains  swing  east- 
wani  through  the  East  Indies  and  Xew  Guinea,  and  beyond  this,  in  the 
western  Pacific,  arc  several  submarine  mountain  ridges,  from  many  of 
which  volcanic  cones  rise.  Throughout  this  island  belt,  mountain 
growth  is  in  active  jirogress,  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  active 
volcanoes  numerous.  The  mountains  also  swing  northeastward 
through  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  the  Japanese  Islands,  and 
Kamchatka.  Tliis  is  also  a  growing  mountain  range,  with  frequent 
I'jrthquakes  and  active  volcanoes.  It  rises  from  the  ocean  floor  at  a 
'I1 1'lh  of  15,000 lu  30,000  feet,  and  in  places  more,  and  e.xtends  more 
10.000  feel  above  sea  level  in  many  places.  In  Java,  for  instance, 
■  M'  are  jieaks  i:,ooo  feel  in  height,  in  the  Philij>pine  Islands,  10,000 
n^  in  Japan  over  12,000  feet,  and  in  Xew  Guinea  over  13,000  feet. 
lost  of  these  lofty  peaks  are  volcanic  cones,  like  Fujiyama  in  Japan, 
lich  is  12.365  feet  in  elevation. 

This  fringing-island-mountain-chain  encloses  a  succession  of  more 
'  less  oval  basins,  occupied  by  epicontinental  seas  —  the  South  China 
I,  the  East  China  Sea,  the  Japan  Sea,  and  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  while 
11  beyond  lies  the  Bering  Sea,  also  island-enclosed.     The  mainland 
St  is  aUo  mountainous  in  large  part,  and,  in  one  place  a  mountainous 
eninsula  projects.     This  Peninsula  of  Korea  extends  toward  Japan, 
irith  which  it  is  connected  by  a  submarine  [)lateau.     It  helps  to  enclose 
lie  Yellow  Sea  on  the  south  and  the  Japan  Sea  on  the  north.    The 
fcpan  Sea  is  enclosed  on  the  stiuth  by  the  long  island  of  Sakhalin,  the 
St  of  one  f()rk  of  the  Japanese  mountain  range,  the  other  branch 
tending  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  by  a  submarine  mountain 

from  which  the  Kurile  Islands  rise. 

The  extraordinary  irregularity  of  the  Asiatic  coast  is  thus,  in  the 

lain,  determined  h\'  mountain  and  plateau  blocks  with  intermcfliate 

sressions.     Some  of  the  mountains  are  on  the  mainland,  some  pro- 

"ject  from  the  mainland  along  peninsulas,  and  some  fringe  the  coast  as 

submarine  chains  with  island  crests.     These  fringing  islands  are  most 

JUmerous  and  occupy  the  broadest  area  in  the  south,  where  the  ranges 

jrvc  in  a  great  lobe. 

Siberian  Plain.  —  Northern  Asia  is  mainly  a  plain  and  a  hilly  region 
of  low  relief.  This  extemis  to  the  Arctic,  where  subsidence  has 
given  rise  to  an  irregular  coast,  like  that  of  Arctic  Europe ;  and  here, 
also,  there  is  a  broad  continental  shelf,  as  in  the  case  of  alt  Arctic  lands. 
Most  of  the  Asiatic  coast  is  fringed  by  a  continental  shelf,  Narking 
greatly  in  width  from  place  to  place,  and  becoming  especially  broad  in 
some  of  the  enclosed  seas  and  in  the  great  mountain  bend  between 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Features  of  the  Asiatic  Mountains.  —  The  lobate  form  of  some  of 
the  Asiatic  mountains  is  a  striking  feature  (Fig.  384,)  Some  of  these 
lobes,  like  that  just  mentioned,  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size 
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and  for  the  extent  of  the  cun'ature.  Others,  like  the  Himalays-  -^ 
merely  bow  out  in  moderate  curves.  Similar  lobation  of  mount^s_ 
chains  is  a  common  phenomenon;  for  mountain  chains  rarely  fvif  ■ 
in  straight  lines,  but  have  a  cuning  outline,  as  in  the  Andes,  ^^. 
Pacific  mountains  of  western  \orth  America,  the  Aleutian  Islan_  -*/ 
and  many  others.  Also  the  recurving  of  mountains  is,  a  comn^k.oii 
phenomenon,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  north^^/j? 
Andes   and   West    Indies.     Still  another  noteworthy  feature  is  -ti^ 

mountain  knot  like  ifist 
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.iS^.  -    Tbc  ucuitc  plui  of  the  mountains  in  part 
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of  the  Pamir,  beyond 
which  the  mountaiiu 
spread  apart  like 
frayed  rope,  as 
northern  .\iides  and 
Alaskan  mountains  do. 

The  Asiatic  mountains, 
not  only  atTect  the  con 
Linent   outline    and 
land     topography,     but 
they  produce  importanj 
effects  on    the   dimal 
antl  have  had  a  domina 
ing  influence  on  the  did 
tribution  uf  people. 

Rivers  of  Asia.  —  The 
mountains  also  pro- 
foundly affect  the  drain- 
age. A  part  of  the 
drainage  is  into  interior  basins,  especially  in  the  central  part,  from 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  both  without  outlets,  to  Mongolia  and 
Tibet.  In  this  basin  region  there  are  extensive  deserts,  like  the 
Desert  of  Gobi  and  the  great  Tarim  Basin.  Some  of  the  lakes,  such 
as  Lob  Nor  in  the  Tarim  Basin,  have  had  notable  fluctuations  in  Ie\'d, 
as  was  the  case  with  Lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  in  the  Great 
Basin  of  western  United  States.  The  abandoned  beaches  of  these 
ancient  lake  levels  in  central  Asia  are  well  preserved.  Towns  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  the  climatic  oscillations  which  caused 
these  changes  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  From  the  peripheries 
of  this  area  of  interior  drainage,  water  is  shed  outward  in  all  di- 
rections: the  01>,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  northward  to  the  Arctic;  the 
Amur,  Hoatig-ho,  and  Vangste-kiang  eastward  to  the  fringing  seas 
along  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  Mekong,  Salwen,  Brahmaputra,  Ganges, 
iind  indu-i  southward  to  the  seas  branching  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
•  minor  streams  and  those  of  the  islands  and  peninsulas, 
of  A*i:i  is  of  wry  simple  plan :  it  is  radial  from  a  great 
?i  of  mountain  and  plateau,  within  which  there  is 
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Australia  and  Oceanu 

Relation  to  Eurasia. — Australia ,  ^ca test  of  the  islands  south  of  Asia, 
presents  no  great  complexity  of  topography.  It  is  surroundefi  by  a 
broad  continental  shelf,  beyund  which  there  is  a  steep  descent  to  the 
ocean  floor,  excepting  in  thenorth,  where  there  is  prevailingshallowness 
through  the  East  Indian  region  to  Asia,  .\ustralia  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  essentially  a  part  of  the  great  Eurasian  continental 
plateau. 

Regular  Coast.  —  The  coast  line  is  moderately  regular,  though, 
along  a  large  part  of  the  coast,  subsidence  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of 
small  bays  and  harbours.  There  is  only  one  good-sized  bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Car]>entaria  in  the  north.  Along  the  northeastern  shore,  tor  a  thou- 
sajid  miles  or  so,  is  the  Great  Barrier  I^ccf,  the  largest  coral  reef  in  the 
world,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  is  a  shallow  lagoon  of  variable 
breadth  and  depth.  The  only  island  of  large  size  is  Tasmania,  rising 
from  the  continental  shelf,  and  therefore  essentially  a  part  of  the 
continent  (Fig.  ^[85). 

Plateau  of  Australia.  —  Most  of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  a  desert 
plain  and  low  plateau,  with  low,  short  mountain  ranges,  1000  to  jooo 
feet  high,  a.s  in  the  Great  Basin  of  western  United  Stales.  Like  the 
Great  Basin  also  a  large  part  of  .Australia  is  a  region  of  interior  drain- 
age. Short  streams  flow  to  the  sea  from  the  Ixirder  of  the  interior 
desert,  and  one,  the  Darling,  the  largest  in  Australia,  rises,  together 
with  its  Iributar}',  the  Murray,  in  the  eastern  mountains  and  flows 
to  the  sea  across  the  desert. 
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islands  of  New  Zealand  are  moujiUunous^  attaining  an  elevation  of 
13,349  feet  in  Mount  Cook  in  the  South  Island,  where  the  mountains 
rival  the  .\lps  in  height  and  in  grandeur.  The  mountains  in  the  North 
Island  are  lower,  but  here  there  are  numerous  volcanic  cones,  two  of 
them  being  active.  This  mountain  chain  is  one  of  recent  uplift  and  is 
still  growing,  for  \'igorous  earthquakes  are  experienced,  and,  in  the 
North  Island,  volcanic  acti\ity  has  not  died  out. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific.  —  The  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  east  of 
Australia  and  .\sia  are  mainly  mountain  crests  or  volcamic  cones,  rising 
from  submarine  mountain  chains  and  often  of  considerable  length. 
Others  are  isolated  volcanic  cones  or  groups  of  volcanoes,  some  reach- 
ing  the  surface  only  by  the  veneer  of  coral  reef  upon  them. 

Antarctica 

Too  little  is  known  of  this  land  mass  to  warrant  more  than  the  brief- 
est mention  of  it.  One  cannot  yet  be  certain  that  there  is  continuous 
land  there,  for  it  is  possible  that  there  is  an  archij>eJago  of  large  islands 
united  by  a  great  ice  cap.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  points  toward 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  really  a  land  of  continental  proportions, 
with  much  lofty  mountain  topography,  including  Mt.  Fridljof  Nansen, 
15,000  feet.  At  the  South  Pole  the  ice  plateau  is  about  10,700  feet 
high,  and  the  mean  altitude  of  the  continent  is  approximately  6000 
feet.  There  are  at  least  two  volcanoes,  one,  the  active  cone  Erebus, 
rising  about  12,^^5  feet.  The  continent  has  no  rivers,  all  the  drainage 
being  glacial,  the  Ross  Barrier  having  retreatetl  20  to  30  miles  since 
^i8jg.  The  land  is  fringed  by  a  broad,  continental  shelf,  and  there  is 
geological  reason  for  suspecting  that,  at  some  former  period,  Antarc- 
tica and  South  America  may  have  been  united.  The  coal  deposits 
within  5**  of  the  pole  suggest  vast  changes  of  climate,  such  as  would 
have  taken  place  with  a  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis  during  the  geo- 
logical past. 

References  to  Literatctre 

See  the  bibliogrophiw  of  the  chapters  on  Plains  and  Plateaus  (p.  521), 
Mouniains  (p.  578;,  Hkordines  (p.  ^84),  Tk(  Ocran  (p.  665),  etc.  The  best 
treatments  01  the  relief  features  t>l  the  cnrth  and  its  scvcrnl  ronlincnts  are  In 
Mill's  Intfrualioniil  Crography,  Rectus'  Etirth  and  Ih  InhahiloHh,  Sunford'a 
Compendium  oj  Geography  and  Travel,  and  Sucss'  I'acr  »J  the  liarth. 
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Sec  the  map  lists  at  the  ends  of  the  preceding  chapters;  for  the  continents 
see,  amiinK  others,  the  Sydow  and  Habcnicht,  Kicpcrt.  Oxford,  Johnston, 
Warner  and  Ucbes.  Kuhncrt,  Gaebler,  Goodc,  Rand  McNally,  and  other 
physical  maps,  or  the  large  originals  of  Howell's  models,  used  as  illuslralions 
in  this  chapter. 

For  detailed  maps  of  representative  parts  of  each  continent  on  the  same 
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scale  see  the  Intemationat  Map  of  the  World  on  the  scale  of  i:  x,ooo,ooo<H.  X), 
of  which  the  following  sheets  are  typical : 

Boston,  North  K  19.  Censlantinople,  North  K  35. 

Paris,  North  M  31.  Budapest,  North  L  34. 

Lyon,  North  L  31.  Buenos  Aires,  South  I  si. 

Scotland —The  Highlands,  North  O  30.  Santiago  de  Chile,  South  I  18. 

The  Hebrides^  North  O  39.  lauiaue.  South  F  19. 

Rome,  North  K  33.  Kenhardt,  South  Africa,  South  H  34. 

Valencia,  North  J  30.  Tohio,  North  I  54. 


CHAPTER  XVn 


THE  EARTH'S  INTERIOR 


Relation  to  Earth's  Surface 

SmCE  Physiogra[)hy  treats  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  has  to  some 
i«.*med  out^itilc  its  province  to  deal  with  the  interior  condition.  But 
:he  surface  phenomena  arc  so  profoundly  influenced  by  chis  interior 
rondilion,  and  in  such  important  cases  directly  caused  by  it,  that  one 
.s  constantly  encountering  questions  whose  solution  must  be  sought  in 
Che  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.  This  has  been  illustrated  again 
uid  again  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  in  two  or  three  places  it  has  been 
Jeeraed  necessary  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  interior  condition 
in  explanation  of  phenomena  of  the  surface.  Now  that  the  surface 
features  of  the  earth  have  been  described  with  some  fulness,  it  seems 
well  to  look  to  their  causes  in  the  tight  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
presented. 

Sufficient  attention  has  already  l^cen  paid  to  the  causes  of  those 
land  forms  which  result  from  the  processes  of  denudation  ;  but  there 
are  a  series  of  i)henomL'na  whose  causes  have  not  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. These  are  (i)  the  existence  of  the  continent  plateaus  and 
ocean  basms,  (2)  the  changes  in  relative  level  of  land  and  water, 
(3)  mountain  formation,  (4)  earthquakes,  (5)  vulcanism.  These 
phenomena,  though  treated  sefiarately  in  the  preceding  chapters 
because  of  the  difference  in  resulting  land  forms,  are  evidently  closely 
related  in  cause.  In  the  main  they  are  surface  expressions  of  conditions 
existing  within  the  earth,  even  though  the  results  at  the  surface  are 
so  widely  different. 

In  this  inquiry  as  tu  the  underlying  cause  or  causes  for  the  phenom- 
ena in  question,  we  are  confronted  by  the  most  serious  difficuJlies  ( i)  be- 
cause no  direct  observations  of  the  interior  have  been  possible,  (2)  be- 
cause such  indirect  observations  as  have  been  jwssible,  such  as  the 
surface  phenomena  which  we  seek  to  explain,  arc  capable  of  explana- 
tion on  more  than  one  hy[)othesis,  and  f,^)  because,  so  far,  critical 
facts  have  not  been  discovered  which  will  eliminate  the  multiplicity  of 
hypotheses.  There  is  perha[)s  a  fourth  difficulty,  namely,  that 
more  than  one  cause  may  actually  be  in  operation  to  produce  the  same 
surface  phenomenon.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  earthquakes, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  caused  in  numerous  ways. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  it  is  not  now  possible  to  state  either  the 

^cl  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  or  the  nature  of  the  processes  by 
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which  the  phenomenon  of  v'ulcanism  and  diastrophism  are  brought 
about.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  fonvard  hypotheses ; 
and  in  u  book  uf  this  nature  it  will  not  be  possible  either  to  state  all 
the  hj'polheses  or  to  discuss  them  fully.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
is  to  ^ow  approximately  the  state  of  our  knowledge  and  to  state  some 
of  the  leading  h>-]>othcses. 


EviDEMCE  OP  Heat  wr-rraN  tice  Earth  1 

Proof  from  Volcanoes  and  Igneous  Rock.  —  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  is  a  great  store  of  heat  within  the  earth.  Locally 
this  Ls  proved  by  the  extrusion  of  molten  roct  from  volcanoes.  0\er 
wider  areas  it  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case  in  past  ages  by  the  exist- 
ence of  former  ash  deposits,  lava  flows,  dikes,  laccolites,  and  balho- 
lites,  many  of  them  in  regions  where  there  is  no  present  day  \~ulcanism. 

Proof  from  Hot  Springs  and  Deep  Borings.  —  Hot  springs,  rtften 
in  non-volcanit  nxioiis,  give  evidence  M  the  presence  of  internal  heat. 
and  still  more  n-idcspread  are  the  deep  n'eJls,  borings,  tunnels,  and 
mines,  which,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  earth  they  arc  made, 
invariably  show  an  increase  in  tempemlure  with  increasing  depth. 

Rate  of  Increase  of  Temperature  with  Depth.  —  This  rate  \-arics 
grratly,  but  is  always  sufficiently  rapid  to  reach  the  melting  point  of 
rucks  deep  in  the  earth,  if  it  continues.  The  rates  of  increase  in  tem- 
perature of  1°  range  from  20  to  J50  feet,  perhaps  averaging  50  feet. 
-An  increase  of  i*  for  evcr>'  60  or  70  feet  amounts  to  a  little  less  than 
100*^  for  each  mile  oi  depth,  1000^  for  ten  miles,  and  at  depths  of  20  to 
30  miles  sufficient  heat  to  melt  rocks.  The  deepest  boring,  which  is 
in  the  mines  of  .South  Africa,  shows  a  temperature  of  102°  F.  at  Sooo 
feet. 

Hypotheses  as  to  Nature  of  Heated  Interior.  —  It  is  not  lo  be  won- 
dered that,  with  this  knowledge,  it  was  early  inferred  that  the  earth's 
interior  was  ni)l  only  hot  but  liquid  with  a  solid  crust.  This  was  the 
most  simple  and  natural  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  facts.  The 
h^'polhesis  of  internal  liquidity  has  long  been  abandoned,  but  it  is  still 
belie\-ed  by  many  that  the  interior  is  so  highly  heated  that,  w^re  the 
pressure  is  reUe\^-d,  it  3ows  as  a  liquid.  A  slight  modincation  of  this 
nypothesB  is  that  there  are  areas  in  which  the  pressure  is  sufficiently 
lo\r  to  permit  melting,  and  that  there  exists  a  liquid  substratum,  citheVi 
genenil  or  Itioa! .  belu'een  the  crust  and  the  heated  solid  interior. 
rh-al  h\  >  that  of  a  heated  interior  is  that  the  beat  b  porel] 

local.  Ui  _  _^        -lied  in  the  earth  itself. 

Thus  ihrrr  arc  tvro  diametrically  opposed  hypotheses,  both  ne 

sarily  admitting  the  existence  of  heat  within  the  earth,  but  the 

asMiming  it  to  be  Krncral  and  inherent  in  tbe  earth  from  some  primal^ 

.1      -  her  assuming  it  to  be  locaiixed  and  arisdng  from  coadit 

surface^    These  ri\*al  hypotheses  wiU  receive  further  1 

;iiLk-i«iu<^i  m  later  paitcs. 
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CosDiTiON  OF  Earth's  Interior 

Evidence  of  Solidity.  —  As  intimated  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is 
^ow  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  earth  is  essentially  a  solid,  though 
^^Imitting,  of  course,  the  presence  of  some  liquid,  as  we  must  from  the 
Existence  of  volcanoes.  By  careful  pendulum  experiments  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  earth  as  a  whole  has  a  specific  gra\'ity  of  about  5.5,  or 
five  and  a  half  times  that  of  water.  Since  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
crust  is  between  2.4  and  3.3,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  interior  con- 
sists of  heavier  elements  than  the  crust,  perhaps  of  iron  and  other 
metals.  It  is  of  course  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
interior  will  increase  the  density  and  consequently  the  specific  graxnty, 
though  probably  not  to  the  extent  required  to  account  for  the  high 
speci^c  gravity  5.5. 

The  evidence  of  solidity  of  the  interior  is  along  several  different  lines, 
as  follows :  (1)  If  liquid,  w^ith  a  rigid  crust,  this  crust  must  have  been 
growing  thicker  during  the  geological  ages,  and  there  should,  therefore, 
be  evidence  of  decreasing  vulcanism  from  early  ages  to  the  present. 
TMs  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any  earlier  period  there 
was  greater  vulcanism  than  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
present.  (2)  If  the  earth  consisted  of  a  crust  with  a  liquid  interior, 
the  tidal  forces  would  distort  it  twice  each  day,  with  resdling  buckling 
of  the  rigid  crust.  (3)  It  has  been  shown  that  to  produce  the  oceanic 
tides  requires  a  solid  sphere  l>eneath  the  hydrosphere  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  2500  miles.  (4)  The  astronomical  phenomena  of  precession 
and  nutation  also  demand  an  essentially  solid  gh)bc,  with  the  rigidity  at 
least  of  glass.  (5)  The  observed  rate  of  travel  of  earthquake  waves, 
after  pas-sing  through  the  earth,  detected  by  seismographs,  is  that  of 
travel  through  a  solid.  (6)  Finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  a  solid 
crust  could  not  develop  on  a  liquid  globe,  for  as  soon  as  solidification 
took  place,  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  would  cause  it  to 
settle  into  the  liquid. 

These  evidences  opposing  liquidity  of  the  earth's  interior  are  now 
accepted  universally  as  proof  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  body. 

Sridence  of  Plasticity.  —  Although  solid,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rock  of  the  earth's  interior  is  incapable  of  fiowage.  It  is  a  weil-known 
fact  that  a  rigid  substance  like  ice  is  made  to  flow  under  pressure; 
and  steel  will  also  flow  under  sufficient  pressure.  In  the  same  way,  it 
is  inferrpd,  the  rocks  of  the  earth  will  flow  as  a  viscous  or  plastic  solid, 
when  subjected  to  differential  pressures  of  sufficient  amount.  This 
does  not  mean  melting,  nor  m-cessarily  the  presence  of  high  degree  of 
heat,  but  merely  the  plastic  flow  of  a  solid,  as  in  ice  or  steel. 

The  e\idence  of  such  flowage  is  of  several  kinds:  (i)  The  rocks 
themselves,  those  formerly  involved  in  intense  mountain  formation 
and  now  exposed  by  denudation,  give  evidence  of  having  flowed  with- 
out melting,  fa)  Gravity  determinations  point  cleariy  to  the  flowage 
of  rocks  in  the  adjustment  of  differential  loads  and  pressures,  as  is 
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stated  in  the  next  section.  (,;)  Adams  has  arti6ciatly  imitated  rock 
flowa^e  in  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  thus  demonstrating  the 
rationality  of  the  inference  of  rock,  flowa^e  within  the  earth. 

From  these  evidences  there  seems  no  basis  for  questioning  the  con- 
clusion that  the  solid  earth,  whether  hot  or  cold,  is  capable  of  deforma- 
tion by  the  flowage  of  its  rocky  materials  under  high  pressures,  such 
as  exist  deep  within  the  earth. 

The  solid  interior  of  the  earth  appears  to  oinsist  of  a  central  core, 
occupying  four-tenths  of  the  radius,  and  an  outer  part  of  slightly 
dilTerenl  character.  This  has  been  deduced  by  Oldham  from  obser- 
vations of  the  different  rates  of  propagation  of  earthquake  waves. 

A  different  \^ew  of  the  earth's  interior,  however,  is  that  it  is  partly 
gaseous.  This  has  been  proposed  by  Arrhenius,  who  holds  that  be- 
neath the  solid  outer  crust  is  a  molten  zone,  and  beneath  that  is  a 
gaseous  centre.  Just  as  the  molten  portion  is  capable  of  becoming 
solid  if  the  pressure  were  relieved,  so  the  gaseous  centre  could  become 
molten  if  there  were  lower  temperature.  The  heal  is  believed  to  be 
above  the  critical  temperatures  (p.  443J  of  all  the  earth  materials,  but 
the  enormous  pressure  is  thought  to  give  this  gaseous  centre  a  density 
and  rigidity  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  all  we  know  of  the 
earth's  interior  as  a  whole.  This  gaseous  theory  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  idea  of  plasticity  in  the  zone  of  rock  fiowage. 

Evidence  of  Isostasy.  —  While  the  earth  appears  to  be  solid,  it  has 
long  been  known,  from  carefully  conducted  jiendulum  experiments, 
that  there  are  notable  differences  in  density  in  various  parts.  In 
genera),  the  continents  are  regions  of  less  density  than  normal  for  the 
earth,  and  the  ocean  basins  are  regions  of  greater  density  than  normal. 
The  reason  for  these  differences  is  not  known,  but  the  fact  is  well 
established.  Two  very  important  deductions  are  drawn  from  the 
variations  in  density  of  earth  material :  (1)  that  water  is  drawn  toward 
the  areas  of  greater  density,  thus  accounting  in  part  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  oceanic  waters  over  the  globe,  (2)  areas  of  low  density  become 
regions  of  relative  elevation,  and  areas  of  high  density  of  depression. 
With  variation  in  density  in  a  given  locality,  or  with  variations  in 
mass,  adjustment  will  follow  (i)  by  transfer  of  surface  water,  (2)  by 
underflowage  of  the  plastic  rock. 

The  latter  occurs  as  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  isostatic 
adjustment.  For  e.vample,  Hayford  finds  the  United  States  to  be  in  a 
state  of  essential  isostatic  equilibrium,  elevation  being  compensated 
for  by  decreased  density.  That  is  to  say,  a  column  from  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  downward,  is  no  heavier  than  a  column  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  downward,  though  some  two  miles  higher. 
From  his  measurements  he  finds  that  the  excess  or  defect  does  not 
exceed  that  equivalent  to  a  stratum  250  feet  thick  at  the  density  a.67, 
the  average  density  of  the  surface  rocks. 

The  theory  of  isostasy.  first  outlined  by  Dutlon,  is  that,  if  one 
start  with  a  surface  in  isostatic  equilibrium  and  take  away  from  it,  as 
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^y  denudation,  or  add  to  it  by  deposition,  the  isostatic  equilibrium  is 
*listurbed,  and  thai  there  will  at  once  follow  an  adjustment  to  bring 
^Ijout  isostatic  adjustment  to  the  changed  conditions.  This  change 
^"iil  be  in  the  nature  of  flowaRe,  or  as  Hayford  calls  it  "  an  undertow," 
from  surrounding  regions  of  higher  density  to  those  of  lesser  density, 
i^his  will  cause  a  settling  of  the  surface  in  the  regions  of  high  density, 
and  a  rise  in  those  of  low  density  until  equilibrium  is  again  established. 
T'his  flowage  will  occur  in  what  he  calls  the  zone  of  compensation, 
which  he  places  at  not  over  87  miles  below  the  surface,  nor  less  than 
62  miles,  with  a  probable  mean  depth  of  about  76  miles. 

Besides  causing  change  of  level  by  direct  flowage,  Hayford  infers 
secondary  eflects  as  a  result  of  chemical  change,  and  of  temperature 
change.  He  also  believes  that  this  phenomenon  of  isostasy  will  ac- 
count not  merely  for  slow  changes  of  level  over  broad  areas,  but  also 
for  the  faulting  and  crumpling  in  mountain  growth,  due  to  the  drag  of 
the  rigid  crust  by  the  "  undertow." 

That  there  is  a  tendency  toward  isostatic  equilibrium  in  the  earth's 
surface  layers,  and  that  movements  of  the  crust  occur  as  a  result  of 
disturbance  of  this  equilibrium  is  now  quite  generally  admitted ; 
and  it  seems  that  Hayford's  careful  ge<xletic  studies  demonstrate  it. 
There  are,  however,  very  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acceptance 
of  isostasy  as  an  explanation  for  the  larger  earth  features,  and  for  the 
greater  earth  movements.  For  instance,  ocean  basins,  the  greatest 
depressions  of  the  earth,  are  not  the  seat  of  the  heaviest  deposits,  as 
would  be  expected  on  the  theory  of  isostasy.  This  theory  also  fails 
to  account  for  the  periods  of  excessive  vulcanism  or  diastrophism ;  for 
the  long  inter\'als  of  freedom  from  these  with  accompanving  base- 
levelling  ;  for  the  rise  of  mountains  in  areas  of  heavy  deposition  where 
normally  depression  should  continue ;  and  for  other  significant  phe- 
nomena. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  while  we  may  accept  isostasy  as  a  potent 
agent  of  change  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  fails  to  account  for  all  dia- 
strophic  movements.  It  is  one  reason  for  the  observed  changes,  but 
not  the  sole  reason ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  it  is  the  most 
potent. 

Changes  in  Ocean  Level.  —  There  is  genera!  agreement  that  the 
level  of  the  oceanic  waters  is  subjected  to  changes  of  considerable 
amount  in  the  course  of  long  periods  of  time.  The  problem  is  a  com- 
plex one  and  does  not  admit  of  definite  mathematical  statement  be- 
cause of  the  varied  factors  involved  and  because  of  the  lack  of  data  for 
exact  calculation ;  but  of  the  broad  conclusion  that  the  ocean  level 
'  fluctuates,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I       Some  of  the  causes  for  such  lluctuation  are  as  follows:  (A)  Causes 

for  Rise  in  Sea  Lrufl:   (i)  The  wearing  down  of  the  lands  and  the 

I  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  ocean  raises  the  level,  and  this  cause  may 

give  rise  to  a  very  perceptible  cliange  during  periods  of  long-continued 

pudation.     (2)  The  lowering  of  land  beneath  the  sea  will  displace 
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ocean  water  and  cause  a  rise  of  the  level.  (3)  The  addition  of  wat 
to  the  oceans  from  volcanic  and  other  deep-seated  sources  increases 
the  volume  of  ocean  water,  and,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  raLse  its 
level.  (4)  An  elevation  of  sea  floor,  or  the  building  of  vulcanic  cones 
there,  displaces  ocean  water  and  causes  a  rise  in  sea  level.  (5)  The 
melting  and  disappearance  of  glaciers  adds  water  to  the  ocean  le\'el 
and  causes  it  to  rise. 

(B)  Causes  for  Depression  of  Sea  Level:  (i)  The  withdrawal  of 
ocean  water  in  the  ]>r(x:esscs  of  weathering  is  a  cause  for  dq)ression  of 
sea  level.  (2)  Waters  locked  up  in  gladers  is  imixntant  in  the  same 
way.  (3)  Depression  of  sea  level  will  follow  a  sinking  of  parts  of  the 
ocean  bottom. 

(C)  Causes  for  Both  Rise  and  Fall  of  Sea  l^evel:  (i)  Variation  in 
rate  of  rotation  or  in  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  would  necessarily 
be  followed  by  a  redistribution  of  the  water,  causing  a  rise  in  one  place 
and  a  depression  in  anothcT.  (2)  Changes  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  also  result  in  redistribution  of  water,  drawing  it  toward  one  part 
and  away  from  the  other.  (3)  The  lateral  attraction  of  land  masses  or 
ice  masses  will  draw  water  toward  them  and  away  from  other  places. 

These  several  causes  may  operate  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  coun- 
terbalancing one  another,  or,  if  working  together,  producing  a  com- 
bined result,  the  product  of  the  two. 

In  these  ways  it  is  possible  to  account  for  some  of  the  apparent       1 
changes  of  level  of  the  land :   but,  as  we  have  seen,  not  for  all,  since^f 
there  is  undoubted  proof  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  itself  is  in  motion.  ^^ 
The  phenomena  of  the  ocean  margin,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  the  land 
itself,  demand  some  movements  of  the  lithosphere  and  call  for  an 
inteqjretation  of  the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior.     Indeed,  among 
the  causes  given  for  changes  in  ocean  level  are  dia.slrophic  movements 
in  the  ocean  bed ;  and  also  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  extrusion  of  lava 
and  of  volcanic  water  from  within  the  earth  must  be  accompanied  by 
compensating  downward  movements  of  the  crust. 

In  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  the 
several  causes  outlined  above  either  numerical  \*alue  or  relative  im 
portance.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  whether,  in  the  total,  the  changi 
of  le\'el  of  ocean  waters  are  more  or  less  important  than  changes 
level  of  the  lands.     It  is.  howe\'er,  generally  agreed  that  both  causes 
are  operative  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface.     At  present  the  occai 
waters  rise  higher,  or  the  continents  sink  lower,  than  in  a  recent  peri' 
as  indicate<J  by  ihc  great  extent  of  the  continental  shelf,  and  by  the 
many  drnwnwl  roast  lines  in  both  hemispheres.     In  earlier  geological 
till'  -^  rose  even  higher  than  now  on  the  continents^J 

lh<>  '  as  a  genCTal  condition  or  merely  local  cannot  bo^| 

posalivrly  detcnmnLii. 

Sumniarv  uf  Conclusions.  —  In  the  preceding  pages  the  attempt 

the  main,  to  a  statement  of  points  upon 
.. .,  .-...iurm  agreement  and  which  seem  tobeprett>^ 
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well  established.  In  summary,  these  points  are  as  follows:  (i) 
The  earth's  interior  is  solid ;  (2)  it  is,  howe\'er,  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
plasticity  to  admit  of  flowage  and  isostatic  adjustment ;  1,3)  there 
are  changes  in  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  of  the  crust ;  (4)  there 
is  heat  within  the  earth. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  latter  pwint,  we  come  to  a  ^eat  divergence 
of  views  and  must  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  hypotheses  upon 
which  there  is  no  general  agreement.  These  hypotheses  are  of  two 
main  tj^pes:  (i)  those  t>ascd  u[>on  a  belief  in  general  interior  heat, 
(2)  those  assuming  local  areas  of  heat.  We  wil!  next  consider  these 
b\potheses,  beginning  with  that  of  general  heat. 

Possible  Sources  or  General  Intemor  Heat 

Relation  to  Various  Ideas  of  Earth  Origin.  — There  are  at  present 
several  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  earth,  each  having 
its  adherents,  and  each  varv-ing  in  relation  to  the  source  of  general 
heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  first  and  oldest  of  these  is  the 
Sthular  Hypothesis:  among  the  other  and  more  recent  ones  are  the 
Meii-oritii  Hypothesis  and  the  Pianelesimal  Hypothesis. 

The  Nebular  Hypothesis.  —  .According  to  this  hypothesis,  which 
is  largely  the  work  of  Laplace,  the  solar  system  was  originally  a  highly 
heated  gaseous  mass  or  nebula  slowly  rotating,  and  occupying  all 
the  space  of  the  solar  system  and  extending  even  beyond  it,  that  is, 
with  a  diameter  in  excess  of  6,000,000,000  miles.  As  this  gaseous  mass 
lost  heat  by  radiation,  it  contracted ;  and,  one  by  one,  rings  developed, 
in  which,  around  some  centre  of  greater  density,  the  gaseous  particles 
gathered,  forming  gaseous  spheres  which  rotated  around  an  axis,  and 
revolved  in  the  direction  of  the  original  rotation  of  the  parent  nebula. 
One  by  one  the  planetary  spheres  of  the  solar  system  developed,  and 
the  satellites  de%'eIopc<l  in  similar  way  from  the  individual  planetary 
spheres. 

As  cooUng  continued,  the  gases  condensed  to  liquid  and  then,  in 
most  of  the  spheres,  to  solid  state,  growing  smaller  as  they  became 
cooler.  The  sun,  the  central  part  of  the  ancient  nebula,  and  the  larg- 
est body  of  the  solar  system,  is  still  glowing  hot.  So  small  a  body  as 
the  moon  has  cooled  down  to  completely  solid  state,  and  both  its 
ocean  and  its  atmosphere  have  disap|x:ared  within  its  cold  mass. 
Jupiter,  the  largest  planet,  is  still  so  hot  that  its  atmosphere  includes 
the  waters  as  well  as  the  elements  of  the  air.  The  earth  is  in  a  state 
intermediate  between  the  moon  and  Jupiter,  with  a  heated  interior, 
a  solid  crust,  and  an  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  resting  upon  the 
lithosphere. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
It  held  sway  for  a  long  time  and  long  seemed  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  having  well-nigh  universal  acceptance. 
It  is  still  held  by  many  to  be  the  most  rational  hypothesis  yet  put 
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fiirward  for  Ihe  oni^ii  of  the  cartli.     l^tti'Hy,  however,  it  has  been 
suhji'ctccl  la  criticism,  and  serious  ohjct  lions  huvc  Iwen  urj;e<i  against^_ 
it,  while  al  the  same  linii*  rival  liypolncscs  have  been  put  forward. 

The  general  interior  heal  is  thought,  under  this  hypothesis  ant^ 
the  modification  which  supposed  the  earth  to  still  retain  a  gaseous 
centre  (p.  614),  to  be  derived  from  the  cooling  of  the  gaseous  nebula . 

The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis.  —  One  of  the  recent  rival  h\pothcse:r-^ 
Is  the  Mrtforitif  liypoihesi.s,  which  conceives  the  origin  to  have  bec^ 
the  collision  of  particles  of  cosmicai  bodies  swarming  in  space.     The^sj., 
particles,  which  may  he  called  melctirs,  collide  with  such  force  t^^. 
to  become  \'aporized  by  the  heat ;  and.  as  a  mass  grows  by  successiv^^ 
increments,  it  exerts  a  sufficient  gravilative  attraction  to  draw  sLii/ 
more  meteoritic  matter  to  it.     Thus  the  mass  p-ows  larger,  and  txs 
comes  heated  by  collision.     The  members  of  the  solar  s>'stem  are  0/ 
this  origin,  and  the  heat  of  the  earth's  interior  is  thought  to  be  still 
retained  from  this  former  state. 

The  Planetesimftl  or  Spiral  Nebula  Hypothesis.  —  This  hypothesis 
assumes  that  the  earth  has  been  a  cold  mass  and  gradually  hccamf 
somewhat  warmer.  Instead  of  being  a  planet  made  by  the  collision 
of  meteorites,  as  in  the  preceding  hypothesl-^,  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  gathering-in  of  masses  of  nebulous  matter  or 
planetesimals,  to  a  centre  corresponding  to  one  of  the  so-called  "  knots ^^| 
on  the  spiral  nebulff.  The  heal  is  thought  to  have  been  formed  mU 
internal  compression  and  to  have  developed  from  the  earth's  centre 
outward,  as  the  earth  jfrew  by  the  accretion  of  layer  after  layer  dj 
planetesimals.  Moreover,  during  the  earth's  slow  growth,  this  hy 
pothesis  assumes  that  heal  was  carried  by  volcanic  action  from  great" 
depths  to  points  near  and  at  the  earth's  surface,  a  process  thought  m 
be  still  in  operation  at  a  diminished  rate. 

The  CoNTRAcnoNAL  Hypothesis 

The  Shrinking  Interior  of  the  Earth.  —  Assuming  the  earth's 
lerior  to  be  heated  and  surrounded  by  a  solid  cold  crust,  it  follows  thi 
as  the  heat  is  slowly  conducted  lo  the  surface  and  radiated  into  space, 
the  earth  is  slowly  growing  smaller.    As  the  interior  shrinks,  the  rigi*! 
outer  crust  settles  upon  il ;    but,  being  itself  already  cooled,  it  docs 
not  sink  equally.     Consequently,  to  fit  the  shrinking  interior  it  mu.<( 
become  wrinkled.     The  comparison  '}<■  ufien  made  to  an  apple,  whcfer 
interior  shrinks  by  loss  of  water,  causing  the  more  rigid  skin  lo  selllc 
Irregularly  and  wrinkle,     .\nolher  comparison  may  be  made  to  a  ball 
around  which  is  placed  a  leather  or  cloth  cover  larger  than  the  ball. 
On  pressing  Uiis  down  lo  fit  the  surface  of  the  ball,  it  is  necessarif 
wrinkled. 

Thix  conT"- ••---■:'   l—  'ht-^is  has  long  been  before  the  scicnlt 
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Sophism ;  though  isostasy  is  generally  admitted  as  a  supplementarj' 
cause  for  diastrophic  phenomena. 

Subsidence  and  Lateral  Thrust.  —  On  the  basis  of  the  contractional 
h\'polhesis  il  is  inferred  ihal  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  sluwly  subsid- 
ing; but,  in  certain  areas,  subsidence  is  in  progress  in  excess,  as  in 
the  ocean  bottoms.  From  these  areas  of  subsidence  lateral  thrusts 
arc  applied,  actually  pushing  up  the  crust  in  platcaa-Hkc  areas,  as 
WouJd  occur  in  fitting  the  cover  to  a  biill  which  is  loo  sinal!  for  it. 
This  lateral  thrust  may  even  cause  local  WTinkling,  such  as  is  found 
along  mountain  chains.  Moreover,  by  the  downward  thrust  of  the 
sinking  areas,  the  heated  rock  may  be  made  to  flow  away  from  the 
areas  of  depression  toward  and  under  the  areas  of  uprising.  This 
would  account  for  the  great  batholitic  masses  l>eneath  mountains; 
and,  rising  along  the  fissures  opened  in  the  rigid  crust  by  the  move- 
menLs  to  which  it  is  subjected,  this  heated  rock  may  be  squeezed 
out  in  fissure  eruptions,  or  forced  out  of  volcanic  vents,  partly  by  the 
pressure,  partly  by  the  expansive  force  of  included  gasc-s. 

The  contractional  hvpoihesis  is  thus  made  to  account  for  the  major 
phenomena  of  vulcanism  and  diastrophism,  though  admitting  of  the 
i>[>eralion  of  isostasy,  and  also  of  upward  movements  due  to  intrusion 
nf  lava  and  downward  movements  resulting  from  the  extrusion  of  lava 
from  beneath  areas  of  the  crust.  By  this  hypfUhesis  the  ring  of  tofty 
mountains,  numerous  volcanoes,  and  fre(|ucnt  earthquakes  are  ex- 
plained as  a  result  of  lateral  thrust  from  the  subsidence  in  the  great 
Pacific  basin.  The  continental  slope  surrounding  the  continents  is 
interpreted  as  the  approximate  boundary  lx:tween  areas  of  depression 
and  areas  of  either  (1)  freedom  from  depression,  or  (2)  of  less  depres- 
sion than  in  the  ocean  basins.  The  continental  slope  is  on  this  theory 
either  (i)  the  upthrow  side  of  fault  lines,  or  (2)  the  site  of  a  sharp  fold, 
or  ( ^)  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other. 

Objections  to  Contractional  Hypothesis.  —  Although  the  contrac- 
tional byi.M_Hhesis  seems  so  natural  a  se(|uel  to  those  hypotheses  of 
•'earth  origin  which  assume  a  healed  condition,  and  although  it  so 
'  latisfactorijy  accounts  for  such  a  number  of  phenomena  of  tUaslro- 
phism  and  Nnilcanism,  it  cannot  be  considered  established,  nor  is  it 
universalJy  considered  satisfactory.  There  are  a  number  of  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  as  an  adequate  hypothesis, 
among  these  being  the  following:  (i)  Even  granting  that  the  forces 
developed  by  contraction  are  concentrated  along  very  narrow  belts, 
the  results  produced  in  the  recent  elevation  of  mountain  chains  seems 
far  too  great  for  the  cause  proposed.  (2)  While  upon  the  contrac- 
tional hypothesis  a  reason  is  assigned  for  the  growth  of  mountains 
around  the  Pacific,  there  is  no  equally  adequate  reason  for  the  recent 
rising  of  mountains  along  other  belts,  as,  for  example,  the  east-west 
mountain  girdle.  Though  ass<x:iated  with  areas  of  depression,  these 
are  not  on  the  bonier  of  great  areas  of  subsidence  from  which  extensive 
si  is  to  be  expected.     (.5)  Even  around  the  Pacifi 
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mountain  chains  have  a  form  indicating  an  origin -from  the  land  &>^( 
rather  than  from  the  ocean.     The  great  mountain  kvops,  so  typic^ij 
shown  in  Asia,  but  also  developed  elsewhere,  give  the  appearances: 
crustal  movements  toward  the  ocean,  not  away  from  it.     It  is  difficr^m 
to   e.Kplain   these   loops   by   any   theor\*  of  thrust   from   the  occ?^,^ 
"|)  The  theor>'  gives  no  explanation  of  (a)  the  development  of  mo-^jj 
wns  along  one  belt,  and  subsequent  abandonment  of  that  belt ;  (b-^  g 
the  diminution  of  volcanic  activity  such  as  has  been  in  progress  ;^ 
the  recent  past;  (r)  of  the  long  periods  of  freedom  from  diastroplKj^Q, 
and  the  development  of  peneplains.     The  earth  history  appears   to 
have  been  one  of  inlermiUent  activity,  with  periods  of  mountai/j 
growth  and  vulcanism,  between  which  were  |)eriods  of  sufticient  in- 
activity  to  permit  of  the  widespread  reduction  of  land  surfaces.    The 
present  appears  lo  represent  a  waning  stage  in  a  period  of  earth  ac(A- 
lly,  preceded  by  ver\'  great  activity,  in  which  peneplains  were  up- 
lifted, new  mountains  were  formed,  and  old  mountains  revived,  while 
great  volcanic  acti\*ily  developed.     I*rior  to  this  stage  was  a  period 
of  sufficient  acti\ity  to  i>cmiit  of  widespread  pcncplanation  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  at  least  portions  of  Asia  and  South  America. 


PossiiaE  Sources  of  Local  Earth  Heat 

The  Three  Suggested  Sources.  —  H>*potheses  have  been  put  for-' 
ward  lo  explain  the  phenomena  of  diastrophism  and  vulcanism  on 
the  assumption  of  hjcal  de\'eIopment  of  heal  within  the  earth.  Sorn 
of  these  have  been  intended  solely  to  account  for  such  locali/atioo  oj 
vulcanism  as  has  l>ecn  observed ;  others  are  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  volcanic  and  diasirophic  phenomena  in  general.  There  arc 
three  known  causes  of  phenomena  which,  whether  the  earth  is  assumed 


-  .    M 

to  be  cohi  or  hot  in  the  interior,  arc  capable  of  generating  heat  withiS'^B' 
the  earth:  (i)  chemical  change,  (a)  radioactivity,  (3)  mechanical  ~ 
movements. 

Chemical  Change.  —  It  has  Iwen  ixiinted  out  that,  if  the  earth  coo- 
sists  of  unoxidized  metallic  elements,  with  an  oxidized  crust,  thepft^ 
eolation  of  water  down  lo  the  unoxidized  portion  would  gix-e  rise 
processes  of  oxidation  which  would  generate  heat.  Granting  the  poslih 
lates,  the  result  is  certain ;  but  it  is  not  ?o  certain  that  stifficient  hell 
wvmid  be  generated  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  \*ulcanism' 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  downward  percolation  of  vraleTr 
w^'  '    I  d  to  the  /.one  of  fracture.     It  might  be  as-^umed  thai 

lb  Kemical  changes  of  unknown  nature  in  the  sub-crusiii 

p  irth  ;  but  this  rests  upon  scant  basts. 

Ki'cenlly    radioactiWly    has    naturally   been  in- 

Isililc  earth  heat,  and  as  an  e.vplanation  of  both 

[.;,   ii^.'noniena.     So  little  b  known  about  Lhi* 

•out  tht  radium  content  of  the  cartb. 

—■\y  of  vcr>-  recent  origin,  cannot  ha« 

tested! 
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CrusUl  Movements.  —  Movements  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  in  the 
sub-crustal  p*.irlions  of  the  earth,  are  certainly  capable  of  generating 
heat,  and  changes  of  pressure  are  also  competent  to  prtKluce  hcut. 
Thus  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  connection  with  isostatic  adjust- 
ment, temperature  changes  of  importance  necessarily  follow.  And 
surely,  in  such  movements  as  give  rise  to  mountain  folding,  great 
development  of  heat  results.  The  theory  has  been  put  forward  that 
sufficient  heal  may  be  developed  in  such  places  to  cause  extensive 
melting  of  the  rocks  and  perhaps  to  be  one  cause,  if  not  the  main  one, 
for  volcanic  acti\aty  in  areas  of  mountain  growth. 

Objections  to  Hypotheses  of  Local  Heat  —  While  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  that  heal  is  produced  by  each  of  these  causes,  no 
one  of  them,  on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  processes  mentioned  above, 
is  cajiable  of  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  diastro- 
phism  and  \Tilcanism  obser\ed  on  the  earth.  Even  granting  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  they  still  fail  in  some  of  the  same  important  respects 
as  the  contractionai  hypothesis  does:  they  do  not  explain  (t)  the 
peculiar  mountain  loops,  (2)  the  localization  of  movements  along 
belts,  (3)  the  recent  diminution  of  volcanic  activity,  (4)  the  intermit- 
tent activity  with  periods  of  relative  inactiWty. 


Hypotiiesis  of  Change  of  Earth*s  Axis  of  Rotation 

The  Problem  of  Cause  for  such  Change.  —  It  has  been  suggested, 
always  with  extreme  caution,  thai  there  may  have  been  change  in 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  known  cause  for  a  change  in  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation,  and  scientific  men  have  naturally  ttjokcd  ask- 
ance at  this  hyi>othesis,  because  it  makes  appeal  to  an  unknown  cause. 
It  is.  therefore,  with  grave  doubt,  and  with  due  caution,  that  it  is 
brought  for\vard  here.  If  a  cause  for  such  a  change  were  found,  an 
hs^wthesU  for  the  diastrophic  and  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  earth 
could  be  formulated  which  would  have  a  high  degree  of  merit;  by 
it,  also,  other  puzzling  phenomena  would  find  explanation.  There 
may  be  hope  that  such  a  cause  will  be  found,  now  that  it  is  known 
there  is  actually  a  variation  of  the  earth's  axis,  though  of  small 
amount. 

In  the  absence  of  a  known  cause  for  change  in  the  earth's  axis,  or 
even  of  a  rational  hypothesis  for  such  a  change,  a  tentative  suggestion 
of  its  [wssibility  is  as  far  as  one  is  warranted  in  going.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  how  many  phenomena  could  be  accounted  for  by  a 
change  in  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  and  how  readily  it  would 
solve  some  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface  of 
the  present  and  past  times. 

Relation  of  Shifted  Axis  to  Glaciation.  —  If  we  could  assume  a 
change  in  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  we  would  have  an  immediate 
and  effective  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  continental  glacia- 
tion in  Europe  and  America  during  the  Glacial  Period.     It  would  also 
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account  for  the  pu/./.ling  fact  that  the  ice  sheets  were  centrcti  around 
the  North  Atlantic  basin,  and  were  absent  from  olhor  far  northern 
regions  such  as  northern  Alaska  and  Asia.  Here  uouUl  be  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  diminution  of  glaciation  toward  the  north.  One 
of  the  most  puzzling  facts  concerning  former  glaciation  is  the  presence 
of  great  ice  sheets  in  former  geological  periods  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  notably  in  South  Africa,  where  an  ice  sheet  developed  in 
the  tropical  zone  and  moved  toward  the  polar  region.  A  change  in 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  would  satisfactorily  explain  this  glacia- 
tion, the  most  ditficull  of  all  to  account  for  by  current  theories  of 
climatic  change. 

Relation  to  Earth  Movements.  —  Should  the  position  of  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation  be  changed,  whether  slowl}'  or  abruptly,  there  would 
follow,  first  an  immediate  change  in  distribution  of  water  on  the  sur- 
face, with  accompanying  rise  of  the  sea  level  in  parts  of  the  earth 
and  lowering  in  others.  More  slowly,  and  lagging  behind.  wt)uld 
follow  an  adjustment  of  the  lithosphere  to  the  new  axis  of  rotation 
and  the  development  of  the  oblate  .spheroid  form  in  accordance  with 
the  position  of  the  new  axis.  During  this  adjustment  there  would 
be  flow  in  the  zone  of  flowage,  and  a  dragging  of  the  rigid  outer  crust, 
with  accompanying  changes  of  level,  and  Iixal,  linear  areas  of  crum- 
pling and  faulting.  Heat  would  necessarily  result  from  these  move- 
ments, and,  quite  conceivably,  heat  enough  to  cause  extensive  melting 
of  rocks  along  the  areas  of  greatest  disturbance. 

Relation  to  Volcanic  and  Diastrophic  Activity.  —  If  such  changes 
could  be  assumed,  a  number  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  dias- 
trophism  and  vulcanism  would  find  explanation.  For  example, 
during  the  periods  when  no  changes  in  the  earth's  axis  occurred,  there 
would  be  rest  from  volcanic  and  diastrophic  activity,  denudation  would 
have  full  sway,  the  continents  would  be  slowly  worn  down,  and  ex- 
tensive peneplanation  would  result.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  warm  temperate  flora  and  fauna  hved  far  within  the  Arctic,  giv- 
ing rise  to  extensive  coral  beds,  for  example,  in  Spitzl^rgen,  in  latitude 
7Q°,  where  now  is  a  land  of  snow  and  ice. 

If  then  the  ]>criod  of  quiet  is  interrupted  by  a  change  in  the  axis, 
a  warm  temperate  region  may  be  transformed  to  a  frigid  region  of 
continental  glaciers,  changes  both  of  land  and  sea  level  will  follow, 
and  mountain  folding  may  occur  along  favourable  lines,  as  the  crust 
is  dragged  forward  on  the  undertow  develoi>ed  in  the  zone  of  flowage. 
Lofty  mountains  may  rise,  lava  floods  may  issue  from  fissures  in  the 
crust,  and  volcanic  mountains  may  be  built  up  by  the  extrusion  of 
lava,  formed  by  the  heat  due  to  the  crustal  and  sub-cruslal  movements. 
Both  mountain  formation  and  volcanic  activity  would  slowly  die  out 
as  adjustment  was  reached. 

Relation  to  Folding  and  Faulting.  —  The  fonvard  drag  of  the  rigid 
crust  would  account  for  the  great  mountain  loops,  such  as  those  of 
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Asia,  which  seem  to  have  moved  outward  from  some  point  to  the  north. 
It  would  explain  the  great  thrust  faults,  by  which  blocks  of  the  crust 
have  been  dragged  forward  many  miles  and  also  the  extensive  com- 
pression of  originally  horizontal  strata,  so  that  they  now  occupy  a 
much  smaller  horizontal  space  than  formerly.  In  eastern  United 
States  it  is  estimated  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  shortening  of 
the  arc  of  the  earth's  surface  by  fully  50  miles,  anil  in  other  mountain 
regions  similar  apparent  shortening  has  fKcurred. 

Relation  to  Volcanic  Recurrence.  —  On  the  theon,*  of  a  glolxr  origi- 
nally heated  and  subjected  to  continued  loss  of  heat  during  the 
millions  of  years  of  geological  time,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain 
the  apparent  fact  that  volcanic  activity  has  not  bt*en  diminishing 
progressively.  It  is  also  difficult  to  explain  the  apparently  shallow 
source  of  the  lava  of  volcanoes,  though  this  may  be  due  to  the  rise  of 
batholitic  masses  into  the  crust.  On  the  theon.'  of  change  in  the 
axis,  both  of  these  phenomena  are  readily  explained,  for  the  heat 
necessary  for  vulcanism  is  developed  only  at  intervals. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Shifting  Earth's  Axis.  —  Could  some  ade- 
quale  cause  be  found  for  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  earth's 
rotation,  some  of  the  obscure  problems  of  earth  form  and  condition 
would  be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  explicable  than  under  any 
theor\'  at  present  before  us.  Present  and  rtxent  diaslrophism  and 
vulcanism  would  be  explained;  the  location  of  areas  of  disturbance 
along  different  lines  in  different  ages  would  be  understandable ; 
changes  of  climate,  including  periods  ivf  gluciation,  wi>uld  not  prove 
such  puzzling  phenomena  ;  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  length 
of  geological  time  by  physicists,  who  base  their  estimates  upon  the 
rate  of  cooling  of  a  formerly  heated  globe,  would  lose  their  apparent 
force.  Unfortunately,  however,  until  sf>me  adequate  cause  for  such 
changes  appears,  the  hypothesis  of  change  in  the  earth's  axis  can  be 
put  forward  only  in  a  tentative  way. 

Ace  of  the  E/Utru 

Geolo^cal  Time  is  of  Great  Duration.  —  Throughout  the  preceding 
cliapters  the  j>hcnomena  of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  interpreted 
on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  geological  lime  has  been  of  great 
duration.  Indeed,  it  has  become  e\'ident,  from  a  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  forms  of  the  land,  that  these  can  be  explained  only  on  such 
an  as.sumption.  To  deposit  thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary  strata, 
to  raise  these  into  mountain  folds,  and  to  reduce  the  folded  moun- 
tains to  the  condition  of  a  peneplain,  each  requires  long  time  periods; 
and,  since  these  processes  have  been  repeated  again  and  again,  it  is 
evident  that  (here  must  have  been  a  vast  lapse  of  time  during  the 
geological  j)ast.  From  such  evidences,  as  well  as  from  others  furnished 
by  a  study  of  geological  history,  the  conclusion  has  become  generally 
accepted  that  the  period  of  geological  time  can  be  estimated  only  in 
millions  of  years. 
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Naturally  there  has  been  a  desire  to  reckon  geological  time  m*  jt 
definitely  than  this,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  that  er- — 1< 
From  such  efforts  there  has  Iwcn  wide  divergence  of  results,  thoi^^g 
all  agree  in  the  one  conclusion  tiial  the  age  of  the  earth  is  very  grc-       41 

Estimates  by  Physicists.  —  The  estimates  that,  seemingly,  h^^w 
the  best  Ixisis,  and  that  handle  the  problem  M'ith  most  mathemati      <^ 
exactness,  are  those  of  physicists  who  have  followed  three  main  U^ktiq 
of  argument:    (i)  the  rate  of  cooling  of   the  earth   to  its   pres^t^qf 
slate,  ii)  the  age  of  the  sun's  heat,  (3)  the  effect  of  tidal  retardat  £oa 
upon  the  rate  of  earth's  rotation.     From  the  first  line  of  argument  t^be 
conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  earUi  cannot  have  reciuired  tno/e 
than  50,000,000  years  to  have  cooled  down  to  its  present  state,  as- 
suming a  heated  interior  with  cold  crust.     Fnim  the  second  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  sun  cannot  have  supplied  heat  to  the  eanb 
at  the  present  rate  for  a  period  of  more  than  20,000,000  years.    On  the 
basis  of  the  influence  of  tidal  retardation,  a  similar  age  has  been  de- 
duced, and  it  has  been  agreed  by  physicists  that  the  physical  evidence 
**  reduces  the  possible  jwriod  which  can  be  allowed  to  geologists  to 
something  less  than  10  millions  of  years." 

There  is  a  seeming  mathematical  exactness  in  these  calciilations 
which  has  i>erha|>s  led  to  placing  rather  mure  reliance  upon  them  than 
is  really  warranted.  In  each  case  there  are  fundamental  basal  assump- 
tions which,  if  incorrect,  destroy  the  value  of  the  whole  anal\N"is. 
It  is  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  earth's  interior  is  highly  heated; 
it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  renewal  of  supply  to  the  sun's  heat ;  and 
it  is  assumed  that  a  greater  oblateness  of  the  earth  due  to  an  earlier, 
more  rapid  rotation,  would  still  be  recognizable.  No  one  of  these 
assumptions  is  established,  and  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  the 
correctness  of  some  nf  them. 

Estimates  by  Geologists.  —  There  seems  really  tittJe  reason  for 
placing  more  reliance  upon  these  figures  obtained  by  ph>*sical  ana'}  -i- 
than  up<m  the  much  more  vague  estimates  of  geologists.  Con-  ;.  r 
ing  the  great  extent  of  sedimentation  in  past  ages,  the  vast  results 
of  deuudali<»n,  and  the  marvellous  evolution  of  animal  and  plant  life, 
rexTaled  by  the  geological  record,  and  assuming  a  past  rate  for  these 
processes  ni»t  greatly  unlike  that  of  the  present,  geologists  have  be- 
come profoundly  impressed  with  the  vast  lapse  of  time  demanded  for 
them.  Some  have  made  rough  estimates:,  admittedly  inevact,  and 
most  of  them  hnvc  been  far  in  excess  of  the  physical  estimates.  .\ 
conscr\*ative  geological  c^t'  ;   '  '  -i  60  to  100  million 

years;    and,  to  some,  m..  -ecms  dcmandrtl  to 

account  for  the  pbcnomcn^  U  ^^Mih  hi^Uiry  revealed  by  geological 
study. 
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study  and  solution  of  the  problem  is,  however,  within  the  province 
of  the  geologist  and  physicist  rather  than  the  physiographer.  To 
him  the  point  of  prime  import;incc  is  that  there  has  been  a  vast  lapse 
of  time,  during  which  the  complex  processes  of  denudation,  diaslro- 
phism,  and  vulcanism  have  been  in  operation.  Whether  this  time 
period  is  20,000,000  years  or  one  hundred  times  that  amount,  must 
be  left  to  the  physicist  and  geologist  to  settle,  but  such  evidence  as 
the  physiographer  gathers  points  toward  the  larger  rather  than  the 
smaller  estimate. 
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CHAPTER  X\7TI 


TERRESTRUL    MAGNETISM 


Magnetism  of  the  Eartii 

The  Compass.  —  A  fanuliar  instrument  is  the  compass,  whose 
needle  we  think  of  as  always  pointing  north.  Any  magnelizccj  bar 
or  needle  of  magnetized  steel  so  suspended  that  it  will  swing  freely 
in  a  horizontal  plane  is  a  comj>ass;  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
il  points  in  {juite  different  <lireclions.  At  some  places  in  the  world 
the  compass  needle  does  set  itself  exactly  north  and  south;  that  is, 
in  the  direction  of  the  true  or  geographical  poles.  When  Admiral 
Markham  was  travelling  due  north  toward  the  North  Pole  in  1876, 
he  was  steering  east-southeast  by  his  compass,  which  pointed  toward 
the  magnetic  north  pole.  At  must  [joints,  however,  the  north-seek- 
ing end  of  the  comi>ass  needle  points  either  east  or  west  of  true  north. 

Isogonic  Maps.  —  Figure  586  is  a  map  of  United  States  which  indi- 
cates the  directions  in  which  the  compa.ss  pointe<i  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  year  1910. 

The  hea\'y  line  on  the  map  marked  0° 
at  which  the  compass  needle  points  true. 
would  show  no  variation  from  due  north ; 
There  are  places  of  no  compass  variation  or  ihclinutian  from  Lake 
Superior  to  South  Carolina,  points  like  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and 
Savannah,  Ga.  Because  of  what  is  known  as  secular  change,  the 
compass  points  due  north  at  those  places  only  at  certain  times,  in 
this  case  the  year  igio. 

East  of  this  agonic  line  in  United  Stales  the  needle  points  west  of 
true  north,  and  the  compass  is  said  to  haveir-n/  ti^'ciination,  while  to 
the  west  the  variation  is  spoken  of  as  cast  firrlinatiim. 

At  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  the  compass  needle  pointed  S°  west  of  north; 
at  Madison.  Wis.,  it  pointed  4^°  east  of  north;  and  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  2.^^"*  east  of  true  north.  This  can  be  determined  by 
studying  the  lines  on  the  map  (Fig.  .586),  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass at  Madison,  for  example,  bt-ing  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  New 
Orleans  to  the  south,  but  very  different  from  that  at  Boston  to  the 
cast  and  Salt  Lake  City  tu  the  west.  These  lines  go  through  places 
that  have  equal  compass  variation  and  arc  called  iso^onu  tinfs,  and 
the  map  is  called  an  isogonir  map. 

Figure  v^7  is  an  isogenic  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  several 
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it  is  called  the  atonic  line. 
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agonic  lines,  marked  no  varialiant  and  the  convergence  of  all  these 
magnetic  meridians  toward  the  polar  regions. 

Magnetic  Poles.  —  The  place  toward  which  the  compass  needle 
points  is  called  a  magnetic  pole,  the  north  magnetic  pole  beinR  nearly 
1400  miles  from  the  true  or  geographical  north  pole.  It  is  located  in 
the  Boothia  Peninsula  west  of  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada  near  latitude 
70**  5'  north  and  longitude  96°  46'  west.  Its  position  was  first  deter- 
mined by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  in  i8ji.  The  south  magnetic  pole, 
according  to  the  recent  Antarctic  expeditions,  is  in  the  continent  of 
Antarctica  south  of  Australia  near  71°. 30'  south  latitude  and  153° 
east  longitude.  The  two  magnetic  ]>oles  are  not  antipodal  as  the 
geographical  poles  are,  and  a  line  passing  through  the  former  would 
miss  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  nearly  750  miles,  or  about  f  of  the  earth's 
radius. 

Magnetic  Intensity.  —  The  magnetic  force  which  acts  on  a  hori- 
,  .fontal  compass  needle  diminishes  with  approach  to  the  magnetic 
■Mes,  so  that  near  these  poles  the  compass  is  practically  useless  for 
■^termining  directions.  In  consequence,  also,  the  effect  on  the  com- 
pass needle  of  irregular  disturbances,  called  magnetic  storms^  is  greater 
in  the  polar  than  in  the  equatorial  regions.  With  the  time  varia- 
tions in  magnetic  intensity  there  seem  to  be  difticulties  in  the  use 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  in  sending  messages  over  telegraph 
wires. 

Changes  in  Magnetic  Declination,  or  Compass  Direction.  —  The 
direction  assumed  by  a  com])ass  needle  at  anj-  one  place  changes  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  is  proved  by  repealed  observations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  At  London  the  compass  pointed  1 1°  east  of  north 
in  1580,  due  north  about  1658,  24}"  west  of  north  in  about  1812, 
and  only  15^°  west  of  north  in  lotz.  Tt  is  not  possible,  at  present,  to 
predict  for  more  than  about  5  years  the  amount  of  increa.se  or  decrease 
in  magnetic  declination  for  a  given  place  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  puri:)oses  of  the  mariner  and  the  surveyor.  The  compass  direc- 
tion in  United  States  ranged  from  20°  west  to  24°  east  of  true  north 
in  igio,  but  in  1800  it  only  ranged  from  14°  west  to  iq°  cast  of  true 
north.  At  present  the  agonic  line  in  United  States  seems  to  be  shifting 
slowly  westward.  It  was  west  of  Richmond,  Va.,  from  1750  to 
about  1772,  and  east  of  Richmond  from  1772  to  1838,  since  which  it 
has  slowly  travelled  westward. 

The  Dip  Needle.  —  Every  one  who  uses  a  compass  has  noted  that 
one  arm  of  the  needle  is  weighted.  This  is  to  make  the  needle  re- 
main in  a  horizontal  f>osition,  for  otherwise  one  end  would  be  found 
to  "  dip  "  or  point  downward.  The  earth  acts  as  a  great  magnet, 
ha\'ing  lines  of  force  which  extend  parallel  to  the  surface  in  the  equa- 
torial region  and  at  an  increa.sing  angle  with  the  .surface  as  the  poles 
are  ap|)roachcd  (Fig.  38S).  To  these  lines  of  force  the  compass  nee<ile 
is  parallel,  so  that  the  inclination  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  about 
75    in  northern  United  States  and  increases  toward  the  magnetic 
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Fig,  ^RR.  The  ranb  :!■>  a  maKnct, 
witli  liiii's  ul  foriL*  (it-arly  [uiralld 
to  the  maRnclic  cquttlor  and  in- 
ireafiiti);  in  incUaatioo  a:»  the 
macnirlic  poles  aa>  approached. 
(Richanlson.) 


north  pole.  There  the  end  of  the  needle  points  straight  down  into 
the  ground.  The  amount  of  inclination  depends  upon  the  distance 
from  the  tnagneiU  equator,  which  is  situated  not  far  from  the  geo- 
graphical equator.  The  dip  is  zero  at  the  magnetic  equator.  To  the 
north  the  dipping  end  of  the  ntedle  is  the  north-pointing  end,  whereas 
south  of  this  line,  the  south-pointing 
end  of  the  needle  dips.  .Mways  the  end 
of  the  needle  opposite  to  the  dipping  end 
is  weighted.  Another  style  of  instru- 
ment, a  dipping  compass,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  dip  circle,  is  used  to  measure 
the  amount  of  inclination  from  the 
horizontal.  This  is  shown  by  a  needle 
so  mounted  as  to  swing  freely  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis. 

Local  Magnetism.  —  Not  only  is  there 
a  field  of  magneti.sm  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  but  there  are  parts  of  it  which 
are  locally  magnetic.  This  is  because 
of  the  presence  of  ri>cks  which  attract 
the  needle ;  for  example,  certain  iron 
ores  such  as  magnetite.  In  such  places 
the  compass  may  be  atlected  more  largely 
by  the  local  than  the  general  magnet- 
ism, but  the  behaviour  of  the  compass  needle  will  be  a  balance  be- 
tween the  influence  of  both.  Near  Juneau,  .Maska,  such  a  body  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  disturbs  the  ordinary  compass  needle  .so  that  it  is 
weak  and  points  this  way  and  that,  while  the  dip  needle  points  straight 
down,  as  U  it  were  directly  over  the  north  or  south  magnetic  pole. 
Near  such  ore  bodies,  or  other  igneous  rocks  which  happen  to  be  mag- 
netic, ships  arc  likely  to  be  WTeckcd,  if  corrections  for  local  magnetism 
are  not  made.  Lines  of  local  magnetic  attraction,  therefore,  tend  to 
interfere  with  the  obser\'ations  of  general  terrestrial  magnetism.  By 
the  use  of  the  miner's  dip  needle  or  the  dipping  compass,  iron  ores 
arc  often  discovered  in  regions  where  the  deposit  lies  concealed  deep 
beneath  the  surface. 

Magnetic  Survey  of  the  Globe.  —  In  recent  years  a  very  detailed 
study  of  Ihc  terrestrial  magnetism  of  the  whole  earth  has  been  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  L.  A.  Bauer,  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
f  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
In  connection  with  this  work,  careful  observations  are  being 
ilf  tm  l.md  and  sea,  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world  as  well 
civilized  lands.     For  the  work  on  the  oceans  a  special  ship  had' 
U,  and.  because  of  the  etTect  of  iron  and  steel  upon  the  com- 
Ue,  fimclically  all  the  metal  parts  of  this  ship  were  made  of 
tiKlir  substances  like  bronze,  gunmetal,  and  copper,  the  hull 
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Upon  this  ship  some  very  interesting  and  valuable  observations 
have  been  made.  Errors  of  considerable  magnitude  —  often  of  a 
persistent  nature  for  long  stretches  —  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  magnetic  charts  used  by  mariners.  In  certain  areas 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  example,  errors  in  the  charted  compass  direc- 
tions amounting  to  6"  were  found.  The  errors  in  the  charted  compass 
directions  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to 
about  2".  A  vessel  sailing  2000  miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
might  be  35  miles  loo  far  north  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  if  de[>ending 
upon  the  older  charts  and  not  seeing  the  sun  or  stars. 

Cause  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  —  The  patient  gathering  of  data 
by  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\'ey, 
and  similar  bureaus  in  European  countries,  will  result  in  vast  additions 
to  our  knowledge  concerning  magnetism  of  the  earth,  its  rate  of  varia- 
tion, and,  perhaps  eventually,  its  cause,  which  as  yet  b  unknown. 
It  is  some  magnetic  condition  which  we  most  commonly  think  of  as 
being  deep  within  the  earth.  It  may  be  due  to  rotation.  It  may 
be  connected  with  the  heated  interior.  Its  ultimate  cause  may 
even  be  outside  the  earth.  At  all  events,  the  earth  acts  as  a  great 
magnet. 

Possible  Relation  of  Magnetism  to  the  Aurora. — The  Aurora 
Borealis,  or  Northern   Lights,  and   the  similar  phenomenon  of  the 
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Fig,  3Sg.  —  Coinddence  of  magnetic  stonns  and  sun  spou-    (MouJttm.) 


southern  hemisphere,  the  Aurora  AustraJis,  are  thought  to  be  in  some 
way  related  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  strange  light  in  the  north- 
ern sky,  the  brilliant  colours,  and  the  rapid  shifting  of  bright  streamers, 
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which  dart  from  horizon  to  zenith,  arc  sometimes  seen  in  wiiiLcr  in 
northern  United  States  and  are  very  commonly  observed  by  jwlar 
explorers.  Because  the  aurora  is  seen  with  ;^reatest  intensity  near  the 
magnetic  poles,  and  because  similar  colours  have  been  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  an  electric  spark  in  a  test-tube  from  which  the 
air  had  been  partially  exliausted,  it  is  thought  possible  that  the  aurora 
may  be  due  to  faint  electrical  discharges  in  the  higher  layers  of  the  air, 
with  some  unascertained  relationship  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  is 
said  that  auroras  and  magnetic  storms  are  most  frequent  every 
eleven  years,  and  that  they  coincide  with  greatest  frequency  of 
sun  spots  (Fig.  389). 

^h       Importance  of  Terhestrial  Magnetism  to  Man 

Relation  to  Navigation.  —  Until  the  compass  was  invented,  it  was 
aever  possible  for  men  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  land  in  ships,  with 
nDfidcnce  of  being  able  to  return.  The  compass  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Chinese  as  early  as  iioo  B.C.,  but  it  was  not  intro- 
duced in  Europe  until  the  twelfth  century  A.n.  Upon  the  use  of  this 
instrument  depends  all  of  our  commerce  upon  the  seas.  Columbus  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  to  note  that  the  compass  does 
not  point  to  the  true  north  and  that  the  amount  of  divergence  varies 
from  place  to  place. 

Unless  we  know  the  amount  and  rate  of  change  of  the  comj>ass  direc- 
tion we  cannot  safely  use  the  compass  in  navigation.  .Along  the  coast 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  for  example,  the  compass  pointed  30^°  cast 
of  true  north  in  1910.  In  sailing  from  Alaska  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco,  a  ship  might  be  some  distance  west  of  California  toward  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  if  the  variation  of  the  compass  were  not  known  and 
corrected. 

Relation  to  Exploration,  Surveying,  and  Map  Making.  —  The  use  of 
the  small  pocket  compass  as  a  guide  in  going  )  hrough  a  strange  country 
or  in  the  woods,  or  in  travelling  on  a  cloudy  day  or  at  night  when  the 
sun  is  invisible,  Is  of  great  importance  to  man. 

The  use  of  the  compass  by  surveyors  is  at  the  basis  of  all  our  laying 
out  of  lands  and  the  making  of  maps.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
must  know  e.\actly  how  much  east  or  west  of  north  the  compass 
point-s.  The  determination  of  directions,  the  so-called  points  of  the 
compass,  are  not  always  conveniently  made  by  the  true  north  shadow 
of  a  post  or  tree  at  noon  or  the  observation  of  Polaris,  the  North  Star, 
at  night.  Even  if  maps  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
compass  declination,  with  corrections  for  local  magnetism,  due  to 
substances  in  the  earth,  or  for  the  presence  of  iron  in  buildings,  we 
should  still  need  the  precise  determination  of  the  yearly  amount  of 
change  in  our  isogenic  lines,  as  in  a  case  where  a  boundary  line  might 
be  in  dispute  or  any  other  artificial  line  established  by  man  with  the 
use  of  the  surveyor's  compass. 
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THE   OCEAN 


Oceanography  as  a  Science 


The  Content  of  Oceanography.  —  The  scientitic  study  of  the  oceans 
is  known  as  Oceanography.  This  comprehensive  science  considers 
(ij  the  distribution  and  depth  of  oceanic  waters,  (2)  the  composition 
of  the  water,  (3)  its  colour.  (4)  its  temperature,  {5)  its  movements, 
(6)  the  relation  of  organic  life  to  its  environment,  {7)  the  topography 
and  other  conditions  on  the  ocean  bottom. 

Former  Beliefs  of  Deep  Sea  Conditions.  —  Oceanographic  study 
received  a  great  imfietus  when  it  was  found  that  the  ocean  bottom  was 
inhabited  by  life  and  that  there  was  a  great  world,  hitherto  unknown, 
innting  exploration.  Before  that  time  it  was  supp<3sed  that  the  deep 
sea  was  a  vast  <iesert.  incapable  of  supporting  life  because  of  its  utter 
darkness  and  the  enormous  pressures  that  the  column  of  water  exerted 
in  great  depths.  Reports  that  animals  were  drawn  to  the  surface 
from  great  depths  were  received  with  incredulity ;  but  when  oceanic 
cables  were  laid,  and,  uixin  being  drawn  to  the  surface,  were  found  to 
have  animals  fastened  upon  them,  there  could  l>e  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  ocean  bottom  was  inhabited. 

Explorations  by  the  Challenger  and  Other  Ships.  ~  Expeditions 
were  titled  out  to  explore  this  new  world,  and  a  wealth  of  scientific 
information  was  gathered,  not  only  regarrling  the  deep  sea,  but  upon 
other  phases  of  oceanography  as  well.  This  material,  added  to  that 
which  was  previously  known  regarding  the  oceans,  and  supijlemenled 
by  other  later  investigations,  have  given  us  ^n  fairly  full  knowledge 
regarding  the  general  features  and  conditions  in  the  hydrosphere. 

Among  these  expeditions  the  one  most  noted  was  that  of  the  CVw/- 
Unger,  a  ship  sent  out  by  the  British  government  between  1872  and 
1876,  which  made  comprehensive  explorations  during  a  journey  around 
the  world.  The  extensive  series  of  reports  of  this  exy)cdiiion,  including 
the  writings,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  Sir  John  Murray,  are  to  this  day 
the  most  valuable  source  of  knowledge  concerning  the  oceans. 

There  have  been  many  other,  less  pretentious  exiwditions  which 
have,  however,  contributed  greatly  to  the  science  of  oceanography. 
Among  these  are  several  *>ther  British  expeditions,  incluth'ng  Antarctic 
expc*ditions,  the  German  expeditions  in  t\\c  Gazelle  in  1874-1876,  the 
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scries  of  Norwegian  expeditions  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  Michad 
Sars,  and  the  long-continued  work  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  in  the 
ilirondellc  and  other  yachts. 

Knowledge  concerning  the  conditions  in  the  Arctic  was  obtained 
by  Nanscn  in  the  /Vam,  and  Peary  has  added  some  data  during  his 
expeditions. 

The  United  States  has  carried  on  extensive  oceanographic  work, 
especially  near  the  American  coast,  the  work  of  Alexander  Agassiz 
and  many  others  in  the  Blake,  the  Fish  Uawk,  and  Albatross  being 
the  most  valuable.  Maur)'*s  early  work  on  "  The  Physical  Geography 
of  tlie  Sea  "  is  a  classic.  Much  data  has  also  been  gathered  in  con- 
nection with  the  laying  of  oceanic  cables. 

Mehiods  of  OcEANOGibvpiiic  Stitdy 

Most  Detailed  Work  near  Coasts.  —  Naturally  the  most  thorough 
oceanographic  work  has  been  carried  on  along  the  coast  lines  of  the 
leading  nations,  where  the  shores  are  accurately  charted,  the  depths 
of  the  water  determined  in  great  detail,  characteristics  of  the  tide 
thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  distribution  of  life  understootl.  In  the 
open  ixcan  and  along  the  more  remote  coasts  less  is  known.  The  study 
of  the  deeper  i>arts  of  ihe  ocean  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  study  of 
the  coast,  and,  for  this  work,  esjwcially  constructed  apparatus  is  needed. 

Sounding.  —  One  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  is  the 
s<:iunding  machine,  by  which  the  depth  is  determined,  ,^ttached  to 
the  sounding  line  are  thermometers  which  automatically  record  thi 
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temperature  at  the  bottom ;  and  others,  attached  at  various  intervals, 
record  the  temperature  at  different  depths.  Samples  of  water  ar 
also  brought  up  in  metal  tubes,  which  become  automatically  closed 
when  the  upjiarutus  is  drawn  up;  and  samples  of  the  ocean  Iwttoni 
deposits  are  obtained  by  means  of  s«>ap  or  other  sticky  substance  oc 
the  end  of  the  sounding  apparatus.  Even  photographic  exposure  is 
made  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  light  which  penetrates  ic 
different  depths.  In  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  a  single  soundin(^K;g ! 
may  require  an  hour  or  two,  but  by  it  much  inlonnation  is  obtainec— ^  '!■ 
concemmg  conditions  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  ' 

Dredging.  —  Following  this,  a  dredge  may  be  lowered  to  the  bottoii^  "j 
j,r.j  ir-r,.^^|  o\-er  it.  in  order  to  secure  animals  and  samples  of  the  de=J.^-Jj 
(  the  sea  floor.    There  are  \^ous  forms  of  dredge,  one  o"K^=^ 

t  '*^     '         .  ;i  Irawl.  which  consists  of  a  long,  rectangula  -^"^ 

'  t  attached.     Dragged  oxer  the  ocean  bottom*''^;^ 
K^sits,  and  this,  together  with  anim 
h  .      "i  the  net,  in  which  it  may  be  drawK" 

\  over  the  surface  to  capture  the  forms  of  liC    ^ 
it  various  depths  In  delcrmine  th^  ** 
— .  dad  the  sea  bottom.    The  tempers 
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(are  of  the  surface  water,  its  composition  and  specific  gravity,  and  its 
movements  are  also  studied. 

Altogether,  therefore,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  has  been  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  oceans,  not  alone  along  the  coasts  and  at  the  surface, 
but  also  at  the  bottom  and  in  intermediate  depths. 

Extent  of  TiiE  Ocean 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  by  the  ocean 
waters,  with  an  average  depth  of  12,00010  15,000  feet  (Fig.  390).  It  fills 
the  great  ocean  basins  and  overflows  the  continent  edges  over  an  area 
of  about  10,000,000  square  miles.  There  is  so  much  water  that,  as 
already  stated,  if  the  earth  were  planed  to  perfectly  regular  form,  it 
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Fio.  jQO.  —  OUgrun  showing  proportions  ol  the  ocean  at  various  depths.    (Murr^.) 

"would  be  covered  by  a  universal  ocean  nearly  two  miles  in  depth. 
Yet,  compared  with  the  lithosphere  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  mere  surface  film. 
The  main  facts  about  the  distribution  of  ocean  water  have  already 
been  stilted.  From  a  broad  l>elt  in  the  southern  hemisi)here  it  extends 
northward  between  the  continents^  with  which  it  is  in  contact  along  an 
exceedingly  irregular  line  with  many  partly  enclosed  branches,  .\long 
this  contact  zone  there  is  great  acti\ity  of  wave  and  tidal  work  giving 
rise  to  complicated  shoreHne  phenomena,  alreiidy  studied  (Chap.  XI). 
The  oceans  cover  over  139  million  square  miles. 


Occam 

Atlantic' 

Pacific" 

Indian 

Abu,  in  Sqcars  Mnxs 

41,321,000 

68,634,000 

29,340,000 

*  loduding  Arctic  Ocesn,  MeditCTTancati  Sea,  etc. 

*  Aotmictic  or  Southern  Ocean  divided  between  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  PacKc. 
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Thk  Ocean  SuRrACK 

The  surface  of  (he  oceans  consists  of  saline  water,  varying  consid- 
erably in  composition  and  density,  in  tem[x?ralure,  and  in  colour, 
andiiisturbtnl  l>y  wiivcs,  tides,  and  currents. 

Curvature  of  Sea  Level.  —  This  surface,  so  level  as  compared  to  the 
lands  that  it  is  commonly  called  the  st'ti  Irvrl,  is  really  a  cur\'ed  surface 
(Fig.  .502)  conforming  to  the  ohiatc  spheroid  form  of  the  earth.  It 
departs  somewhat  from  this  perfect  form  because,  in  addition  to  the 
main  attraction  of  gra\'ity  which  holds  the  water  in  place,  there  is 
lateral  attraction  from  the  lands  which  border  the  oceans. 

Distortion  near  Mountains.  -  The  extent  to  which  the  ocean 
distorted  from  the  spheroidal  form  dejjends  upon  (1)  the  mass  of  Ian 
(3)  the  density;  and  calculations  of  the  amount  of  distortion  vai 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  these  factors,  especially  the  second. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lateral  attraction  exerted  by  t 
Himalayas  causes  the  surface  of  the  ocean  to  be  ^oo  feet  higher  at  l' 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  than  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  water  is  300  feet  farther  fmiu^ 
the  earth's  centre  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  place.  In  the 
way  the  Atlantic  water  along  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Amcri 
must  be  nearer  the  earth's  centre  than  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  whi 
lofty  mounlaitis  rise.  These  variations  in  the  sea  level  are  of  course- 
liable  to  change,  as  mountains  rise  higher  or  are  worn  lower  by  denu- 
dation. This  is  doubtless  one  cau.se  for  changes  of  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea  during  past  geological  ages. 
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T0POGR.VPHY  OF  THE  Ocean  Bottom 

The  general  topographic  features  of  the  ocean  floor  (Fig.  391)  haw 
already  been  stated  in  the  study  of  the  lithosphere.  In  genera^  these 
ate  (i)  a  continental  shelf  of  var\'ing  width  fringing  the  continents. 
(3)  a  ct^ntinental  slope  descending  to  the  ocean  basins,  (,;)  broad 
expanses  of  plains  smoothed  by  defx>i;it,  (4)  linear  elevations,  soi 
ridgc-likc.  others  broad  swells,  others  plateau-like,  (5)  cliffs  due 
faulting,  (6)  volcanic  cones.  (7)  depressions,  usually  linear,  known 
Jeeps.  The  nature  of  these  fealurrs  may  be  more  fully  understood  b] 
a  somcwhAt  detailed  description  of  one  ocean,  the  Atlantic. 


The  Atlantic  Ocean 


The  Cooitiiieiital  Shelf. 


—  F.xtifwlinv  eastward  to  a  \*ar)Tng  distance 

,  level,  submerged  pUin, 

ird  at  an  a\-erage  rate  of 

::tcntal  slope  is  somewhat  diversified  by 

:(•  of  the  former  rising  up  to  or 


inference  finds  support,  (i)  from  the  resemblance  of  the  submerged 
topography  to  that  of  the  neiKhbouriiiR  land,  (2)  from  the  evidence 
that  the  land  lias  been  recently  lowered  in  its  relation  to  the  sea. 
(3)  from  the  presence,  on  the  continental  shelf,  of  valIe>T>,  which  are 
apparently  continuous  with  existing  and  valleys.  Thus,  off  the 
mguth  of  the  Hudson  River,  there  is  a  valley  extending  clear  to  the 
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Fio.  JQ2.  —  Cros»-Kection  tif  the  mirth  Atlanlir.     (deMtutonne.) 

of  the  continental  shelf,  where  it  forms  a  canyon  some  2400  feet 

deep.     Other  similar,  though  U-ss  pronounced,  valleys  are  found  on  the 

coniinenUiI  shelf  otT  the  mouths  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 

and  a  pronounced  valley  has  been  traced  off  the  mouth  of  the 

iWTence.     Similar  submerj^ed  valleys  cross  the  continental  shelf 

ie  European  coast,  notably  in  the  North  Sea. 

3T 
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The  Continental  Slope.  —  On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  slope 
increases  decidedly  on  the  outer  edjte  of  the  continental  shelf,  and  there 
is  a  descent  to  the  ocean  basins  (Fig.  30,5).  This  continental  slope  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  precipitous,  though  it  may  be  locally.  It  is 
usually  not  even  a  sleep  slope,  for  the  descent  of  a  mile  or  two  ver- 
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Fic.  y^.  —  Topographic  map  of  the  st«ep  rontlnentol  slope  in  the  Atlantic  east  of  Masaa- 
cbusctts  with  the  relatively  smooth  continental  i^hclf  to  the  nonhwcst.  Dcptht  in 
metres  and  Id  fatbums.  it.,  aoo  (loy),  meaning  aoo  metres  -  log  fathoms  —  654  feet. 
(Frum  Boston  Sheet,  North  K  10,  Inlcmational  Map  of  the  World  oa  the  acalc  uf 

I  :  t. 000,000.) 

ticatly  may  be  distributed  through  a  space  of  50  to  100  miles.  Yet. 
as  the  slopes  on  the  ocean  floor  go,  this  continental  slope  is  unusual, 
and  it  is  striking  in  character  because  it  completely  encloses  the 
oceanic  depression. 

The  Ocean  Bottom  Plain  and  Mid-Atlantic  Ridge.  —  At  the  base 
of  the  conlinenlai  slojje  thej(radeflallensaf»ain.and  there  stretches  out 
a  vast  plain  which  extends  throughout  most  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
About  midway  across  the  ocean  the  bottom  rises  in  a  bniad  swdl,  or 
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Fic.  J04.  —  Map  showinj:;  fhnths  in  Atlantic  Ocean. 

up  uf  the  nolphin,  Ch^tii'nxcr.  and  Cunnecting  Plateaus. 
arc  kUppletl      ({.'hallcnyt-r  Keports.) 

in  breadth  and  elevation,  forming  an  ele\^tion  not  far  from  the  mid- 
Atlantic.  Both  lo  the  east  and  west  of  this  linear  series  of  plateaus 
the  water  is  deep,  being  usually  15,000  to  18,000  feet,  and  in  sev- 
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eral  areas  descendinR  in  the  so-called  deeps  to  ?o,ooo  feet  or  more 

Oceanic  Volcanoes.  —  Some  volcanoes  rise  from  the  mid-Atlantic 
plateau.  Iceland  lies  near  its  northern  end ;  the  Azores  form  a  chain 
extending  part  way  acrt>ss  it ;  and  farther  south  are  the  volcanic 
islands  of  St.  Paul,  Ascension,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha.  Other  vol- 
canoes rise  from  the  deeper  waters  on  either  side  of  the  plateau,  such 
Bs  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  St.  Helena  on  the  eastern  side  and 
the  Bermuda  Islands  on  the  west. 

Relationship  of  Mediterranean  Seas.  —  Both  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  tlie  Caribbean-Gulf  of  Mexico  enclosed  sea  really  occupy  basins 
within  the  continental  area,  the  former  more  so  than  the  latter.  The 
West  Indian  mountain  chain  rises  as  a  barrier  between  the  .\merican 
mediterranean  and  the  ocean  basin,  and  on  the  outer  base  of  this  bar- 
rier, dose  by  Porlo  Rico,  is  the  deepest  known  point  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  27,972  feet,  in  a  linear  trough  known  as  the  Nares  Deep.  In  the 
West  Indian  mountain  area  and  in  the  Mediterranean  there  are  some 
very  steep  submarine  slopes,  some  of  them  being  lofty  precipices. 
The  Mediterranean  has  a  maximum  depth  of  i4.4cx>  feet,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  of  12^80  feet,  and  the  Caribbean  of  20.568  feel.  Since  each 
of  these  seas  is  separated  from  the  ocean  basin  by  an  de\'ation,  they 
are  really  separate  basins,  though  continuous  with  the  ocean  at  and 
near  the  surface.  The  lowest  point  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean h  1500  feet,  the  lowest  point  in  the  rim  of  the  American  medi- 
terranean being  5400  feet. 

Other  Irre^arities.  —  With  the  exception  of  a  few  broad  indenta- 
tions, such  as  Davis  Strait,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
the  other  irregularities  of  the  .\tlantic  Iwrder  are  all  located  on  the 
continental  shelf.  The  Arctic  Ocean  resembles  the  mediterranean 
seas  in  that  it  is  a  basin  surrounded  either  by  land  or  by  relatively 
shallow  water.  Much  of  its  area  is  on  the  continental  shelf  of  Norlh 
America  and  Eurasia,  but  in  the  polar  [K^rtions  depths  as  great  m 
14^00  feet  have  been  found  by  Nansen  and  Peary  (Fig.  379), 
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Other  Oceans 

In  each  of  the  other  oceans  the  topography  of  the  ocean  bottom 
similar  in  general  features  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.  That  is  to  sa\'. 
there  is  a  fringing  continental  shelf  terminated  by  a  continental 
slope  along  each  of  the  continents,  but  varying  greatly  in  width. 
Beyond  this  is  the  great  ocean  basin  with  level  floor  in  the  main,  but 
diversifie<l  by  Ixith  elex'ations  and  depressions  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  Atlantic.  In  none  of  the  other  oceans  is  there  a  mediil 
plateau,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  but  there  are  numerous  plateau  areas,  often 
with  volcanic  peaks  rising  from  the  crest.  The  topography  of  the 
western  Pacific  is  particularly  diversified  by  plateau  uplifts,  line*' 
mountain  chains,  volcanic  cones,  and  deeps  (Fig.  391). 
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The  general  topop-aphy  of  the  ocean  bottoms  is  indicated  on  the- 
accompan>nnR  maps,  and  will  not  be  described  in  detail.  The  Pacific 
is  the  deepest  of  the  oceans,  having  an  averago  depth  of  2J  miles  as 
compared  with  the  average  depth  of  the  oceans  as  a  whole,  which  is 
about  2J  miles.  The  Atlantic  is  slightly  deejier  than  the  average 
(about  2I  miles),  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  about  the  average  depth. 
Not  only  is  the  Pucihc  deeper  on  the  average,  but  it  includes  the 
greatest  known  oceanic  depths  —  the  Planet  Deep,  32,114  feel,  near 
the  Philippine  Islands,  31,614  feet  near  Guam,  30,030  feet  near  New 
Zealand,  27,930  feet  near  the  Kurile  Irilands.  all  in  linear  deeps  close 
by  pronounced  uplifts.  All  together  there  are  known  to  be  57  deeps 
in  over  3  miles  of  water,  1 1  in  over  4  mile^,  and  at  least  5  in  which 
the  water  is  over  5  miles  deep. 


Origin  of  the  Topographic  Forms 

The  Three  Processes.  —  We  cannot  study  the  topography  of  the 
ocean  bottom  as  we  can  that  of  the  land,  and  hence  the  details  of  topo- 
graphic form  are  not  so  well  known,  nor  can  we  bring  so  many  facts  to 
bear  upon  the  interjjretation  of  this  form.  In  general,  the  loj)ography 
of  the  ocean  floor  is  clearly  the  result  of  either  (a)  diastrophism, 
(6)  vulcanism,  (r)  dept)sition,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The  only 
known  exception  is  on  the  continental  shelf  near  the  continents,  where 
there  are  erosional  forms,  now  submerged.  None  of  the  oceanic  agen- 
cies have  erosional  power,  excepting  in  shallow  water  and  along  con- 
tinental margins. 

Vulcanism  in  the  Ocean.  —  Forms  due  to  vulcanism  abound  in  the 
ocean.  Many  of  the  volcanic  cones  rise  above  sea  level,  both  along 
the  continent  borders  and  in  the  open  oceans;  but  many  others  are 
known  which  rise  only  part  way  to  the  surface.  Whether  there  are 
submarine  lava  plateaus  and  other  forms  of  volcanic  deposit,  is  not 
known. 

Submarine  Diastrophism.  —  Diastrophism  has  played  a  far  more 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the  ocean  bottom  topography 
than  x'ulcanism.  TTie  great  ocean  basins  are  themselves  depres.sed 
areas,  and  the  continental  slope  is  apparently  in  the  main  either  a  line 
of  faulting  or  of  warping,  [>robably  in  some  places  faulting,  in  others 
warping.  The  broad  ocean  bottom  plateaus  are  evidently  unwarped 
portions  of  the  sea  floor,  the  submarine  mountain  ranges  are  more 
sharply  folded  and  faulted  zones,  anfl  the  deeps  are  areas  of  exceptional 
subsidence.  Movements  such  as  have  produced  these  features  are 
esidently  still  in  progress  on  the  cKcan  bottom. 

Marine  Deposition.  —  Deposition  is  in  progress  all  over  the  sea 
floor,  but  in  the  deej>er  ocean,  far  from  land,  it  is  evidently  very  slow 
and  is  hardiv  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  general 
levdness.  Near  the  continents,  especially  on  the  continental  shelves, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  waste  of  the  land  is  strewn  over  the  sea  floor 
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in  an  extensive  sheet.  Much  of  the  levelness  of  the  continental  shelf 
is»  without  doubt,  due  to  this  deposit ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  shelf 
itself  is  in  part  built  by  deposit  from  the  waste  of  the  land.  Even  the 
continental  shelf  may  in  places  represent  the  outward  advance  of  the 
deposit  borne  to  the  sea  from  the  waste  of  the  land. 

Deposits  on  the  Ocean  Floor 

The  Three  Types  of  Deposits.  —  In  stjunding.  small  samples  0I 
ocean  Ixjltom  deposits  are  commonly  obtained ;  and  in  dredging  larger 
quantities  are  brought  to  the  surface.  There  is.  thereftire,  fairly 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  materials  co\-ering  the  ix:ean  be<l  The 
nature  of  these  materials  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  land  ai 
with  dei>th.  These  differences  may  best  be  understood  by  a  descrip^ 
tion  of  three  zones ;  ( i )  the  continent  borders,  the  seat  of  land-derived 
deposits;    (2)  the  ocean  basins,  down  to  depths  of  r^.ooo  to  15.000 
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Fig.  S9S-  ■—  UisuibutioQ  of  deep  *e*  depoalu.    (MumyJ 


feet,  over  which  oozes  are  deposited;  (3)  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ocean  basins,  below  12,000  to  15,000  feet,  over  which  red  day  occurs 

Land-derived  Deposits.  —  As  might  be  expected  from  their  ori^ 
the  most  notable  churacleristic  of  the  deposits  along  the  continentlj 
borders  is  their  variabilitN'.  These  litiorai  dtpouls  var\'  in  textur 
from  gravels  and  sands  near  the  shore  to  exceedingly  fine  muds  ofl 
nhore.    They  also  vary  in  composition  ( i)  according  to  the  abundant 

of  inrltH':  '  1- -  ins  from  orgcinic  life,  (3)  according  to 

nature  ■  I  from  the  land.     Thus,  in  the  first  directia 

thf  K^lliucnts  mil)'  \ur>   irom  almost  pure  organic  matter  to  clasl 
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(ragmwiLs  nearly  free  from  organic  remains.  In  the  second  diroclion 
(here  is  great  variation,  dci>ending  upon  Lht:  rocks  along  the  shore,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sediment  brought  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  Thus  the 
littoral  dejwsits  may  be  calcareous  where  derived  from  limestone 
regions,  or  they  may  be  made  up  of  detritus  of  granitic,  or  volcanic,  or 
any  other  of  the  many  rocks  of  the  land.  Soundings  in  the  zone  of 
littoral  deposits  thus  reveal  great  diversity  both  in  texture  and  in 
coniix)sition  (PI.  VT). 

Ocean  Bottom  Oozes.  —  This  contrasts  ver>*  strikingly  %Wth  the 
comparative  uniformity  of  conditions  in  the  area  of  the  ocean  bottom 
covered  by  the  deep  sea  oozes.  Here,  over  an  area  equal  to  more  than 
a  third  of  the  ocean  bottom, 
over  50  million  square 
miles,  the  ocean  flot)r  is 
covered  by  an  exceedingly 
fine-grained,  calcareous 
ooze,  conifjosed  mainly  of 
the  remains  of  organisms 
that  have  lived  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and,  upon 
death,  have  fallen  to  the  sea 
bt>ttom.  Mixed  with  this 
organic  matter  are  (a)  re- 
mains of  ocean  bottom 
animals,  {b)  volcanic  ma- 
terial, especially  bits  of 
pumice  that  have  floated  on 
the  ocean  and  fallen  to  the 
bottom  on  becoming  water- 
soaked,  {c)  minute  quanti- 

,  ties  of  fine-grained  rock 
fragments  from  the  land, 
((/)  some  chemical  deposits, 
(c)  particles  of  iron  derived 
from  the  fall  of  meteorites. 

i  In  the  main  the  deposit 
18  composed  of  the  remains 
of  minute  and  even  microscopic  organisms  that  live  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  waters  at  the  surface  and  at  intermediate  depths.  Some  of  these 
are  perfect  in  form,  but  many  are  comminuted  by  the  action  of  ocean 
bottom  animals  through  whose  digestive  tracts  the  ooze  has  passed.  In 
the  deeper  waters  the  organic  remains  have  suffered  also  from  solution 
in  the  deep  sea  water.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  organic  remains, 
but  over  large  areas  the  predominant  forms  are  Foraminifera,  partic- 
ularly various  species  oi  Globigerina  (Figs.  ^96,  .197).  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  name  f,lobigerina  ooze  applied  to  these  calcareous  deposits  of 
the  deep  sea.       It  is  estimated  that  the  deposit  of  globigerina  ooze 
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Fig.  3g6.  —  Clubi^erin.1   from   the   surface  ol  the 
ocean,  much  cnIarKi:(l.     (ChallenKcr  Rcpurls.] 
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cdvfrs  an  urea  of  47,75^,000  s<|uare  miles  at  a  mean  depth  of  about 
13, 000  feet.  In  colour  the  t)oze  is  commonly  pale  gray,  though  a  I 
times  coloured  red  by  iron  oxides  or  brown  by  manganese. 

In  parts  of  the  iMzean  there  arc  oozes  in  which  other  organisms  iir<; 
dominant,  or  form  so  large  a  proportion  as  to  give  rise  to  other  namfi. 
These  are.  for  instance,  pkropod  oozes  and  siiicious  oozes,  esfwcially 

ratliolaruin  and  diau>- 
maceous  oozes.  In  :l'! 
cases  the  orifiin  is  ihc 
?ame,  the  differtncc 
being  in  the  percentaglfl 
of  certain  types  of  (X^M 
Ranisms.  E\*en  in  an 
ooze  bearinfi  a  certain 
name,  as  globigeriiui, 
there  are  remains  of 
other  organisms,  such 
as  ptcropod,  radiolam. 
etc. 

Red  Clay. —Over  an 
area  trvcn  greater  than 
that  iKcupicd  by  globi- 
gerina  ooze,  e&limalcd 
to  cover  some  55,000,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  that  of  the  area 
of  the  lands,  is  a  peculiar  clay,  usually  red  in  colour  because  of  iron 
stain,  though  s^jmetinies  chocolate  because  of  manganese  slain.  Thb 
red  ihy  dcjxisit.  which  occupies  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean,  at 
depths  below  w.ooo  to  15.000  feet,  is  the  most  extensive  deposit  on 
the  earth,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  slowly  forming. 

In  it  there  are  remains  of  organisms  which  have  lived  in  the  waters 
Above,  but  only  these  which  arc  sufTidcntly  insoluble  to  have  resisted 
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to  the  scdimenl.  Grains  of  volcanic  materials  and  bits  of  pumice  alst) 
constitute  a  part  of  this  peculiar  sediment.  How  slowly  the  red  clay 
is  accumulating  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  silidous  ear  bones  of 
whales  and  teeth  of  sharks  are  frequently  drawn  up  in  flredgings  in  the 
red  clay  area  far  from  land.  Since  few  such  animals  would  fall  to  the 
bottom  in  any  one  locality  in  a  brief  interval  of  time,  the  fact  that 
small  parts  of  such  animals  are  brought  up  in  the  dredges  is  clear  proof 
of  the  great  slowness  of  accumulation  of  the  red  clay.  Even  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  particles  of  metallic  iron  are  also  found  in 
dredging  in  these  great  depths.  These  iron  particles  are  evidently 
f  portions  of  meteorites  which  have  fallen  into  the  sea.  One  would 
need  to  make  a  careful  and  long  extended  search  on  the  land  to  find 
even  one  of  these  fragments;  but  the  deep  sea  dredgings,  located  by 
chance,  have  frequently  brought  them  to  the  surface.  Since  it  cannot 
be  inferred  that  such  material  falls  more  abundantly  in  these  areas 
than  on  the  land,  we  must  conclude  that  their  abundance  is  the  result 
of  concentration  through  centuries  in  an  area  of  such  slight  deposit 
that  they  arc  not  deeply  buried. 

The  iron  and  manganese  which  discolour  thedeep  sea,  day  are  derived 
from  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  marine  organisms,  from  the  volcanic 
minerals,  and  from  the  cosmic  iron  particles.  Oxidized  in  the  impure 
water*  of  the  deep  sea,  the  iron  assumes  the  strong  red  colour  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  rwl  day. 

Absence  of  Deep  Sea  Sediments  on  Land.  —  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that,  though  the  red  clay  covers  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
lands,  it  is  not  recognized  among  the  sediments  of  the  continents. 
Even  oozes,  covering  nearly  as  great  an  area,  are  not  conspicuous 
among  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  land,  the  chalk  deposits  —  a 
variety  of  limestone  —  found  in  a  few  places  being  the  sole  exceptions. 

From  these  facts  one  is  f<)rced  to  tlie  conclusion  that,  aitht>ugh  inir- 
tions  of  the  continents  have  again  and  again  been  lowered  beneath  the 
sea,  now  here,  now  there,  such  depressions  have  rarely  extended  far 
enough  to  introduce  real  deep  sea  conditions ;  and  ne\'er,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  any  parts  of  the  existing  continents  been  lowered  to  the 
depth  where  red  day  was  deposited.  Whether  this  is  an  argument  for 
relative  permanence  of  ocean  basin  and  continent  plateau  position,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  an  indication  that  in  earlier  ages  deep  sea  condi- 
tions did  not  exist,  cannot  at  present  be  slated.  Il  is  of  course  also 
possible  that  parts  of  continent  areas  have  actually  t>ecn  depressed 
to  deep  sea  conditions  and  have  then  remained  there. 


COKDITION'S   ON   THE   OCEAN    BoTTOM 

Uniformity  and  Monotony.  —  There  is  no  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
where  there  is  such  uniformity  of  conditions  and  such  monotony  as  on 
the  deep  sea  bottom.  No  sunlight  penetrates  to  these  great  depths, 
and  a  condition  of  perpetual  darkness  pre\*ails  there,  excepting  as 
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relieved  by  the  phosphorescent  light  emitted  by  deep  sea 
The  differences  beiween  day  and  night  and  stimmcr  and  winter,  there- 
fore, produce  no  effects  on  the  ocean  Iwttom. 

Without  sunliKhl  there  can  be  no  plant  life;  but  aninial  Hfc  e\i<U 
in  considerable  variety,  depending  for  its  food  supply  upon  that  nhkh 
rains  down  from  above,  as  organisms  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  ocean 
die  and  fall  to  the  bottom. 

The  Great  Pressure.  —  Since  the  pressure  increases  from  i  J  ton> 
to  the  square  inch  in  ()ooo  feet  Lo  6j  tons  per  square  inch  in  the 
deepest  water,  it  is  clear  that  the  deep  sea  animals  live  under  an  enur- 
mous  pressure.  The  superincumbcnl  water  has  no  noticeable  ctTrtl^, 
since  the  pressure,  being  equal  in  all  directions,  is  counterbalance!  in 
all  parts  of  their  bodies.  Only  when  the  deep  sea  forms  are  raisnl  lo 
the  lighter  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  are  the  effects  of  the^e  deepaes 
pressure  conditions  noticed.  Then,  with  pressure  removed  from  out- 
side, exi)ansion  of  ga.ses  within  causes  their  air  bladders  to  protrude 
from  the  mouth,  their  eyes  to  project  from  their  sockets,  and  their  skins 
to  crack  open. 

Coldness.  —  Besides  darkness  and  great  pressure,  the  ocean  bottom 
is  perpetually  cold.  The  temperatua'  of  the  ocean  water  in  gcnenJ 
decreases  with  depth,  and.  throughout  mi>st  of  the  deej^  (Kfian  baaas, 
is  within  four  degrees  of  the  freezing  point,  and  in  places  even  below  ihe 
freezing  point  of  fresh  water.  Such  uniformly  low  temperature? 
naturally  reduce  llic  N-ilality  and  diminish  the  variety  and  abundance 
of  deep  sea  life,  especially  in  the  deeper,  colder  portions. 

Slight  Movement.  —  In  the  deep  sea  there  are  no  rapid  movements 
of  the  water,  such  as  one  finds  on  the  surface  and  along  the  ocean 
margins,  but  there  is  a  vcr\-  slow  current,  or  drift,  hy  which  the  low 
temperatures  are  imported.  This  drift  is  also  the  source  of  the 
o.xygcn  which  the  deep  sea  life  must  have,  but  in  the  deeper  wateR. 
far  frum  land,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  away  the  carlran  dioxitit:- 
In  such  places  the  bottom  water  is  so  charged  with  these  gases  that  il 
performs  the  solvent  work  already  referred  to  in  describing  the  red 
clay  deposits. 

Uniform  high  pressure  and  cold  characterize  the  bottom  of  the  great 
ocean  basins.  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  variation  with  the  season-s 
or  with  day  and  uight,  there  is  no  diversity  of  conditions  due  to  move- 
ments of  the  oceanic  waters.  Far  and  wide  is  a  broad  expanse 
ooze  or  clay,  and  the  only  change  is  thai  which  is  caused  by  the  sl^ 
rain  of  organic  remains  from  above,  —  the  source  of  the  food  su| 
—  and  the  sluw  drift  of  the  cold  waters,  —  the  source  of  the  ox}] 
supply,  of  tJie  deep  sea  animals. 

Composition  of  the  Ocean*  Water 


Amount  of  Mineral  Matter  in  the  Sea. 
diller  from  those  of  the  land  in  being  salt. 


-  The  waters  of  the 
But,  besides  common 
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there  arc  a  great  number  of  substances  dissolved  m  the  ocean  water. 
Altogether  there  are  about  j  J  parts  of  dissolved  mineral  matter  to  every 
100  i>arLs  of  ocean  water.  In  other  words,  there  are  .^^  tons  of  dis- 
solved mineral  in  every  hundred  tons  of  water.  Altogether  the  oceans 
contain  about  5^^  million  cubic  yards  of  dissolved  material;  4} 
million  cubic  yards  of  Uiis  is  common  .sail.  If  all  this  material 
could  be  removed  and  deposited  in  a  uniform  layer,  it  would  form  a 
layer  175  feet  thick  over  the  entire  ocean  bottom.  There  is  fully  \ 
as  much  mineral  substance  in  solution  in  the  oceans  as  exists  in  the 
lands  abovf  sea  level.  It  is  this  dissolved  mineral  that  causes  ocean 
■water  to  be  heavier  than  fresh  water.  Taking  the  specific  gra\'ity  of 
fresh  water  as  i,  that  of  sea  water  is,  on  the  average,  r.026. 

Substances  Present.  —  Among  mineral  substances  dissolved  in  the 
ocean,  common  salt,  or  sodium  chloride,  is  by  far  the  most  aliundant, 
constituting  77.758  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
Then  follow  magnesium  chloride  (10.878  7c).  sulphate  of  magnesium 
(4.737  %),  sulphate  of  lime  (3.6  %),  sulphate  of  potash  (2.465  %), 
carbonate  of  lime  (0.345  %)»  ^^^  bromide  of  magnesium  (0.217  %)• 
A  complete  analysis,  while  doubtless  revealing  the  same  order  of  im- 
portance, would  gi\e  slightly  different  percentages,  for  a  great 
variety  of  substances  are  in  solution  in  the  ocean  in  even  more  minute 
quantities.  No  less  than  ,^2  different  elements  have  been  detected  in 
sea  water,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  elements  in  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust  exist  in  some  combinaliun  or  combinations  in  sea 
water.  Among  the  elements  known  to  exist  in  solution  in  the  ocean 
water  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese, 
aluminum,  iron,  and  silicon. 

Source  of  Salts  in  the  Sea.  —  The  source  of  these  salts  is  not  far  to 
seek.  While  some  arc  doubtless  supplied  <luring  submarine  volcanic 
eruption,  certainly  a  large  jiroportion  of  them  reach  the  sea  in  solution 
in  the  fresh  water  of  the  lands.  Through  the  complex  proces.scs  of  rock 
disintegration  and  the  chemical  changes  caused  by  untlergroimd  water, 
a  mineral  load  is  supplied  to  running  water  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
sea.  That  this  source  is  capable  of  causing  salinity,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  other  mineral  substances  in  water  where  there  is  concentra- 
tion through  e\'aporation,  has  already  been  pointetl  out  (p.  324)  in 
I  connection  with  the  development  of  salt  lakes. 

,  The  present  chemical  impurity  of  the  ocean  water  could  readily  be 
accounted  for  on  the  simple  assumption  that  through  the  geological 
I  ages  the  waste  of  the  land  has  supplied  this  mineral  load,  the  water 
evaporating  as  fresh  water  vajMiur  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  passing 
;  over  the  land  and  bearing  a  load  of  dissolved  mineral  matter,  an<l  later 
I  pa&sing  through  a  similar  cycle  on  again  being  exposed  to  evaporation. 
I  Indeed,  on  the  assumi)tion  of  an  original  fresh  water  body,  growing 
I  fipogressively  Salter,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  age  of 
I  the  ocean,  with  the  result  of  about  .^70,000,000  years.  Such  a  cal- 
H^lion  can  have  no  certain  value;  because  (i)  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
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original  ocean  was  fresh ;  (2)  the  volume  of  J*ie  ocean  may  have  varied 
widely  during  geological  time;  (3)  the  possible  supply  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride from  other  sources  than  rivers  of  the  land  is  of  unknown  quantity; 
(4)  extensive  quantities  of  salt  once  in  the  ocean  have  been  taken  from 
it  during  the  deposit  of  sodimenlary  rocks,  in  which  there  are  even  beds 
of  salt. 

ContTBSt  with  Salts  in  Rivers.  —  The  fact  that  the  salts  in  the  ocean 
water  are  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  in  the  ruiming  water  of 
the  lands  might  seem  opposed  to  the  view  uf  land  origin  of  mineral 
water  in  the  sea.  For  example,  carbonate  of  lime  forms  a  ver>'  com- 
mon and  easily  recognized  constituent  of  fresh  water,  while  sodium 
chloride  is  present  only  in  minute  quantities.  Silica,  commonly 
present  in  fresh  water,  is  present  in  salt  water  only  in  minute  quantity ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  abundant  salts  in  the  ocean  (the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  bromides)  arc  not  common  either  in  the 
rocks  of  the  land  or  in  running  water. 

Withdrawal  of  Lime  and  Silica.  —  The  excessive  amounts  of  oceanic 
salts  which  occur  only  in  minute  quantities  In  fresh  water  is  not 
difhcult  to  understand  as  a  result  of  concentration  through  constant 
supply  from  the  land,  and  constant  evaporation  of  ocean  water. 
That  more  common  substances,  like  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,  are 
not  also  concentrated  and  caused  to  form  dominant  constituents  of  the 
mineral  load  of  the  ocean  waters,  is  evidently  <iue  principally  to  two 
facts:  (1)  that  organisms  are  constantly  extracting  them,  (2)  that  there 
is  precipitation.  Increase  in  salinity  diminishes  the  solvent  |>ower  of 
water  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  precipitation  is  known  to  be  in  prog- 
ress in  parts  of  the  ocean.  Also  there  are  precipitates  of  glauconite, 
manganese,  and  other  substances  on  parts  of  the  ocean  bottom.  A 
great  variety  of  living  forms  with  countless  billions  of  individuab  arc 
at  all  times  extracting  carbonate  of  lime  from  sea  water  and  building  it 
into  bones,  shells,  tests,  and  other  parts  of  organisms,  both  animals 
and  plants.  Silica  is  likewise  extracted  by  a  great  variety  of  animal 
and  plant  life,  such  as  sponges,  radiolaria,  and  diatoms.  By  these 
two  processes  those  mineral  substances  which  animals  can  use  arc 
extracted  and  their  quantity  kept  down ;  while  substances  not  needed 
in  organic  life  are  left  to  accumulate. 

Variations  in  Mineral  Content  of  Oceans.  —  Throughout  the  ocean 
there  is  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  mineral  load,  for  the  ocean 
waters  are  ever  in  movement,  and  there  is.  therefore,  a  tendency  toward 
mixture.  There  are,  however,  some  noteworthy  variations  in  composi- 
tion, and  consequently  in  density.  Probably  there  arc  variations 
near  the  coast,  due  to  the  composition  of  the  waters  that  run  off  from 
the  land ;  and  certainly  there  is  decrease  in  density  where  large  rivers 
pour  the  lighter  fresh  water  into  the  sea.  Similar  decrease  in  density 
is  observed  in  oceanic  areas  of  heavy  rainfall  and  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regioas,  where  evaporation  is  slight,  and  where  melting  ice 
returns  much  fresh  water  to  the  ocean.     While  the  average  density  of 
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ocean  water  is  1.026,  in  the  ice  fields  of  the  Antarctic  a  density  of 
1.024  ^*^s  been  obsen'ed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  increase  in  density  in  areas  of  evaporation, 
for  there  fresh  water  is  removed  and  the  salts  are  more  concentrated. 
In  the  Trade  Wind  belts  of  the  ocean,  evaporation  is  so  effective  that 
the  density  of  the  ocean  surface  water  is  notably  increased,  as  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  where  a  density  of  1.0378  has  been  observed.  Even 
more  dense  is  the  water  in  seas  enclosed  by  warm  lands  and  shut  off 
from  free  mixture  with  waters  of  the  open  ocean,  as  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  seas.     In  the  latter  a  den.sity  of  1.03  is  recorded. 

Since  the  dense  water  is  heavier,  it  tends  to  sink,  and,  therefore,  a 
limit  is  set  to  the  extent  to  which  surface  water  may  be  made  dense  by 
evaporation.  This  ^ives  rise  to  a  circulation  with  a  tendency  (i)  to- 
ward mixture  of  waters  of  different  densities,  (2)  toward  the  stratifica- 
tion of  oceanic  waters  according  to  density.  Were  it  not  for  other 
movements  of  oceanic  waters,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  stratification, 
with  the  densest  water  at  the  bottom,  would  be  much  more  pronounced 
than  it  is.  The  most  notable  difference  in  density  with  depth  are 
those  observed  where  iarfje  quantities  of  fresh  water  are  added  to  the 
ocean  surface,  as  by  rain,  by  inflow  of  rivers,  and  by  melting  ice. 
There  the  lighter  freshened  water  floats  on  the  denser  salt  water,  and 
there  are  often  very  decided  differences  in  density  with  depth. 

There  is  a  very  common  misconception  to  the  effect  that  the  ocean 
water  so  increases  in  density  that,  l>elow  a  certain  level,  objects  that 
sink  in  ordinary  sea  water  will  float.     That  this  is  not  true,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  even  microscojiic  organic  remains  sink  to  the  ocean 
bottom,  even  at  depths  of  several  miles.     Water  is  so  nearly  incom- 
pressible that,  even  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  dee[i  sea,  there 
is  only  slight  increase  in  density  as  a  result  of  the  pressure.     In  this 
respect  the  hydrosphere  is  strikingly  different  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  density  of  the  ocean  bottom  water  is,  however,  greater  than  that 
of  the  surfaces  for  a  variety  of  reasons :  (i)  the  settling  of  dense  surface 
water;  (2)  a  measure  of  compression  under  the  weight  of  the  overlying 
column,  notably  as  a  result  of  the  compression  of  included  gases; 
(3)  the  low  tem]>eratures,  for  the  density  increases  with  decrease  in 
temperature  in  sea  water  down  to  28^  F.,  the  freezing  point,  while  in 
hcsh  water  density  fliminishes  with  a  fall  of  temperature  after  7°  above 
ihc  fmv.inj^  point  is  reached. 

Gnfles  in  Sea  Water.  —  Besides  mineral  substances,  ocean  water 
4Uti  cunlalns  large  t|uantities  of  atmospheric  gases  in  solution,  nitrogen 
i-.l  inn  t  ,r;,ses  in  greatest  amount  (37J  %),  oxygen  next  (33^  %), 
'  dioxide  (i6j  %).    These  arc  absorbed  from  the  air 
can  surface,  and  in  spray  and  foam  of  the  wind  waves, 
carbon  dioxide  arc  al.so  added  by  the  marine  organ- 
lily  there  is  further  supply  from  submarine  volcanic 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  each  of  these  gases  that 
lUw^irlicU  by  the  water,  and  this  limit  varies  with  the  tempera- 
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turc,  cold  water  being  capable  oi  dissolvinf;  more  than  warm.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  that  a  little  less  than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  dissol\ed  in  sea  water  at  ^2°  F.  than  at  a  temperature  of 
86°. 

Although  the  main  supply  of  these  gases  comes  from  the  almubphere, 
and  hence  is  absorbed  at  the  surface,  all  three  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  ocean.  They  are  thus  distributed  to  some  extent  by  slow  dif- 
fusion, but  primarily  by  movements  of  the  oceanic  waters.  This  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  since  upon  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  life  in  the  ocean  mainly  depends,  and  particularly  at 
depths  below  the  surface.  In  organic  jirocesses  there  is  constant 
withdrawal  of  oxygen  from  the  ocean  water ;  and,  in  stime  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  ocean,  animal  life  is  limited  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
this  gas.  Nitrogen,  t>eing  little  used  by  marine  organisms,  does 
not  vary  greatly.  Carlx)n  dioxide  is  taken  from  the  upper  layers 
of  the  ocean  by  plants,  but  since  there  is  no  i>lant  life  in  the  deep  sea, 
there  is  no  exhaustion  from  that  source.  On  the  contrary,  organisms 
at  the  surface,  on  the  sea  tloor,  and  in  intermedialc  depths  are  con- 
tributing carbon  dioxide  to  the  sea;  and  in  all  [irohability  there  is 
further  important  contribution  from  submarine  volcanic  sources. 
There  is  no  depletion  of  the  supply  of  carbun  dioxide ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  probable  that  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  sources  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  iS  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  the  ocean  as  exists  in  the  entire 
atmosphere. 

CoLOXm   OF   THE   OCEAN    WaTER 

Distribution  of  Blue  and  Green  Water. — The  normal  colour  uf  the 
ocean  water  is  blue,  and  it  is  often  a  rich  indigo  blue;  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  ocean  the  blue  colour  is  absent  and  the  water  is  green 
instead.  The  bluest  of  waters  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean,  as  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  the  colder  waters,  such  as  the 
Arctic^  are  the  greenest.  Green  ocean  water  is  also  found  along  some 
of  the  coasts.  The  causes  for  the  differences  in  colour  arc  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and  they  are  perhaps  of  somewhat  complex 
character. 

Relation  to  Colour  of  Sky.  ~  One  naturally  thinks  of  reflection  from 
the  sky  as  a  cause  for  the  blueness  of  the  ocean,  and  this  is  doubtless  a 
factor;  but  the  fact  that  the  blue  and  even  indigo  blue  may  be  seen 
with  overcast  sky,  while  the  deep  blue  is  not  observed  in  the  Arctic 
waters,  even  with  bright  sunshine,  proves  that  this  is  not  the  sole  cause. 

Relation  to  Pureness.  —  Observations  upon  distilled  water  i>laced 
in  a  long  tube  show  that  its  natural  colour  is  blue,  while  the  addition  of 
organic  or  inorganic  impurities  gives  a  greenish  colour.  It  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  bluest  ocean  waters  are  the  purest,  while  the 
green  waters  have  a  larger  proportion  of  either  organic  or  inorganic 
matter.    The  white  light  entering  the  sea  water  is  difTracted.  and  the 
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light  waves  of  shortest  lenRth  —  the  violets,  indiKoes,  and  blues  — 
arescattcred  and  reflected, givingthe  blue  colour.  With  more  impurity 
the  coarser  green  waves  are  also  reflected,  and  dominate  in  determin- 
ing the  colour. 

Relation  to  Rivers.  —  Near  coasts  a  cause  for  the  greenish  water 
may  well  be  the  suspended  sediment  that  iiiids  its  way  to  the  sea  from 
the  land.  In  some  of  the  partly  enclosed  seas  like  the  shallow  Baltic, 
the  water  is  already  discoloured  by  sediment ;  and  off  the  mouths  of 
large,  muddy  streams,  like  the  Mi.ssissippi,  the  sea  is  discoloured  for 
long  distances.  It  is  due  to  this  cause  that  the  Yellow  Sea  of  the 
Chinese  coast  received  its  name. 

Selective  scattering  and  reflection  of  certain  colour  waves  in  white 
light  is  probably  the  chief  cause  for  the  blue  and  green  colour  of  the 
sea,  with  reflection  of  the  sky  coloursas  a  subordinate  cooperating  cause 
for  ocean  water  colour. 

Relation  to  Life.  —  In  all  ocean  water  there  is  a  vast  abundance  of 
minute  and  microscopic  life ;  and  it  is  possible  that  thediiTerencein  the 
nature  and  abundance  of  this  life  is  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  Ihe 
water  is  blue  in  one  part  and  green  in  another.  If  such  life  is  more 
abundant  in  cold  than  in  warm  waters,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the 
selective  scattering  of  liie  green  rays  may  be  explained.  The  colour  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of 
minute  reddish  alga?. 

Relation  to  Salinity  and  Dissolved  Gases.  —  There  are  two  other 
possible  causes  for  the  difference,  —  salinity  and  amount  of  dissolved 
gases.  The  cold  waters  arc  less  saline  and  contain  more  included  gases 
than  the  warm  waters.  In  shallow  water,  the  colour  is  in  part  deter- 
mined by  reflection  from  the  Iwittom,  and  in  coral  reef  regions  the 
reflected  greens  and  purjtles  from  the  different  areas  of  sea  bottom  are 
often  very  beautiful,  in  the  midst  of  the  normal  indigo  blue. 
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Light  in  thk  Ock.w 

Depth  of  Penetration  by  Sunlight.  —  The  sunlight  becomes  rapidly 

dimmed  in  its  passage  through  water,  and  at  great  tieplhs  no  sunlight 

penetrates.     By  an  ingenious  apparatus  Helland-Hansen  succeeded 

in  exposing  photographic  plates  during  the  expedition  of  the  Michael 

Sar^  in  iqio.     He  found  that  at  depths  of   300  feet   during  bright 

Aiiniight  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  were  present  in  sufliicienl  quantity 

u»  affect  photographic  plates  exposed  for  two  hours.     At  1800  feel, 

blue  rays  were  present,  but  no  sign  oi  red  and  green  rays ;  below  iSoo 

f«l  and  dowTi  to  3000  feet  light  penetrated  in  the  form  of  ultra-violet 

raj's,  while  rays  which  the  human  eye  sees  were  present  in  only  small 

quantity.    Al*  a  depth  of  5400  feet  an  exposure  of  two  hours  failed  to 

sflOTV  the  existence  of  e^'en  ultra-violet  rays.     We  may,  therefore,  as- 

samc  toLiI  darkness  for  the  ocean  bottom  at  depths  of  a  mile  and  over. 

"sunlight  is  concerned. 
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Phosphorescence.  —  Ocean  bottom  animals  are,  however,  in  many 
cases  provitleii  with  means  for  the  production  of  phosphorescent  light. 
When  a  dredge  is  brought  to  the  surface  at  night,  it  is  ftrst  seen  as  a 
glowing  object,  and  the  cold  ocean  bottom  ooze  and  the  animals  iii  it 
arc  aglow  with  phosphorescence.  A  dim  light  is,  therefore,  proxided, 
and  at  least  some  species  of  animals  carry  their  own  light  or  devdop 
it  on  need. 

Phosphorescence  is  not  confined  to  the  o(%an  bottom.  Surface 
organisms,  lx>th  large  and  small,  are  capable  of  developing  it,  and  so 
protiably  are  theanimalsof  intermediate  depth.  ThisphosphorfsctiHe 
is  often  seen  in  the  ocean,  a  boat  leaving  a  trail  of  j^hosphureKint 
light,  developed  by  the  countless  millions  of  organisms  disturbed  byits 
passage.  The  whole  water  seems  aglow  because  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  minute  organisms  in  it,  and  here  and  there  a  larger  phosphores- 
cent animal  with  brighter  light  shines  out  in  the  midst  of  the  gfneril 
glow.  Such  phosphorescence  is  wonderfully  developed  in  the  coid 
northern  waters ;  and  it  is  not  alwa\^  present  lo  the  same  extent  and 
degree.  Some  nights  it  is  developed  on  the  slightest  disturbance  of  Ihc 
water;  at  other  times  it  is  not  to  be  seen.  Neither  the  cause  for  the 
phosphorescence  nor  for  its  variation  are  understood ;  nor  is  it  known 
what  part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  organisms. 
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The  temperature  of  the  ocean  water  varies  notably  (i)  from  place 
to  place  on  the  surface,  and  (2)  from  the  surface  lo  the  bottom.  While 
there  U  much  irregularity,  due  to  special  causes,  there  is.  in  general,  a 
decrease  in  temperature  (i)  from  the  surface  downward,  and  (2)  from 
equatorial  to  polar  regions  at  the  surface  (Fig.  .^go)- 

Surface  Temperatures.  In  equatorial  regions  the  average  icro- 
peralurt.'  of  the  surface  waters  is  about  So°  F.,  and  there  is  a  general. 
though  not  regular,  decrease  from  this  to  jS'',  the  freezing  point  of 
salt  water  in  the  polar  regions.  Salt  water  differs  from  fresh  water  in 
two  veryimportant  respects  in  connection  with  change  in  temperature: 
(i)  while  fresh  water  freezes  at  32°  F,,  salt  water  freezes  at  2S*,  or,  if 
its  salinity  is  reduced,  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature;  (2)  while 
fresh  water  ceases  to  grow  denser  and  sink  at  .SQ-^**  P.,  salt  water  con- 
tinues to  become  denser  and  lo  sink  until  the  freezing  jwinl  is  reachedi,; 

Water  warms  much  more  slowh'  than  land,  and  it  als<>  ci»«^>ls  mo 
slowly,  so  thai  there  i- 
surface  fn^m  d.iy  to  t 
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however,  docs  not  decrease  with  that  of  the  ice.  Between  the  polar 
and  tropical  zones  there  is  a  greater  annual  ran^^e  of  lemperalure,  in 
some  places  where  there  are  cole!  currents  in  winter  and  warm  currenU 
in  summer  even  amounUns  to  as  much  as  40°.  But  even  this  range, 
which  is  great  for  the  ocean,  is  small  compared  to  the  range  on  the 
land  in  the  same  latitude,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  ioo°  to 

As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  changes,  there  is  a 
corresponding  change  in  its  density ;  and,  since  water  is  a  very  mobile 
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Flo.  iOQ.  —  Temperature  nf  the  surtucr  of  \\\k  ofcan  in  dctmrus  FahrtmhviL      (Chullenger 

Reports.) 

liquid,  there  is  consequent  movement  in  order  to  bring  about  ad]\jst- 
ment  to  the  new  density  condition.  Some  of  this  movement  may  be 
vertical,  some  of  it  in  surface  flow.  There  is  thus  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tribute the  temperature  condition  of  one  locality  to  another,  either 
horizontally  or  vertically.  Further  distribution  is  affected  by  the 
movements  resulting  from  diiTcrences  in  density  due  to  salinity,  and 
by  the  currents  of  water  that  move  before  the  winds.  In  these  ways 
the  water  warmed  or  cooled  in  one  latitude  may  transport  the  tempera- 
ture of  that  latitu<Ie  to  another  part  of  the  ocean. 

Influence  of  Flow  on  Surface  Temperature.  —  There  is  a  general 
flow  of  surface  water  in  a  scries  of  wcll-deiincd  currents  and  drifts  from 
equatorial  to  temperate  regions,  and  even  into  the  polar  aoncs.  These 
warm  currents  bend  the  ocean  surface  isotherm-;  distinctly  northward, 
whereas  surface  currents  from  the  polar  zones  bend  them  southward. 
Thus,  instead  of  a  parallel  series  of  isotherms  with  regularly  progressive 
decrease  in  temperature  from  equator  to  pole,  we  have,  as  the  chart  of 
the  Atlantic  (Fig.  399)  shows,  a  very  irregular  arrangement  of  the 
iU 
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ocean  surface  isi)thcrms.  This  is  the  f^reatest  cause  for  disturbance  oi 
the  regularity  of  the  decrease  in  temperature  from  the  equator  totht 
pules ;  Imt  the  influence  of  neighbouring  lands  is  also  important. 

Influence  of  Land  on  Surface  Temperature.  —  The  influence  of  th« 
lands  is  nut  imi>i)rtant  directly,  but  because  of  the  water  and  air  thai 
flow  from  them.  Locally  the  ocean  water  is  warmed  by  the  inflow  of 
river  water ;  and  it  is  locally  cooled  by  the  discharge  of  icel>erp>  from 
tidal  glaciers.  Much  more  general,  and  much  more  imporiani,  U  the 
outflow  of  air  from  the  landi  bearing  with  it  temjjeratures  of  the  land 
This  influence  is  a  cause  for  lowering  the  ocean  temperature  where  the 
outflow  is  from  glaciers  or  from  the  cold  land  of  winter :  it  is  a  cause 
for  raising  the  temperature  where  the  winds  blow  from  warm  lands. 
The  lirst  influence  must  be  felt  in  the  partly  enclosed  Arctic,  and  in 
such  seas  as  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  warmixig  influence  is 
distinctly  noticeable  in  the  mediterranean  seas  of  the  warmer  regions, 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Me.vico,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red  Sea, 
all  of  which  have  higher  temperatures  than  the  neighbouring  ocean. 
The  Red  Sea  is  the  warmest  large  area  of  the  ocean  water,  its  tempera- 
ture rising  to  go**  and,  at  limes,  in  summer,  even  higher.  The  extern 
to  which  the  land  exerts  this  influence  depends  upon  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  being  least  noticeable  on  coasts  toward  which  the  prevail- 
ing winds  blow,  and  being  most 
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noticeable  on  those  seas  that 
are  nearly  land-endosed,  like 
the  Red  Sea. 

Temperatures  below  the  Sur- 
face. —  Deep  sea  exploring  ei- 
peditions    have    made     great 
numbers  of  temperature  obser- 
vations, at  various  depths,  in 
all  oceans,  so  that  the  vertical 
range  of   temperature   is  nov 
fairly  wcU  known  (Fig.   400). 
These  obscr\*ations  are  made 
«ith  a  special  form  of  ihennoai- 
cter  attached  at  inteniUs  to 
the  sounding  tine.       Provisioo 
must  be  made  to  record  the  tenh 
peraturc  ai  a  known  depth,  and 
Uas    is   accomplished    by   the 
iswrsion  of  the  thennocDCter  00  being  drawn  toward  tJie 
matic  rrcordmg  of  the  poiatioii  of  the  mcrcwy 
-4fr«M>n.     PrcnrisioQ  must  afao  be  made  tg/u'^ 
m  depths,  which  is  ahout  a  too 
.  of  depth.    This  is  aocooqifished 
uEer  tube  ou  which  the  pressure  is  ocftedlt 
<  he  mcrctiO'  ^^ 
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Decrease  of  Temperature  with  Depth.  —  In  the  open  ocean  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  at  first  a  rapid  decrease  in  temperature  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones,  and  then  a  much  slower  decrease  toward 
the  ocean  bottom,  except  when  surface  water  is  at  freezing.  Generally 
the  temperature  is  below  40°  F.  in  depths  greater  than  4000  feet,  and 
it  is  probable  that  four-fifths  of  the  water  of  the  oceans  has  a  tempera- 
lure  of  40°  or  less,  while  the  average  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  entire  ocean  cannot  l)e  much,  if  /Wdwi 
any,  higher  than  39°.  From  the  40"  level,  at  a 
depth  of  4000  feet  or  thereabouts,  the  temperature 
decreases  slowly,  reaching  34°  to  36°  in  the  deep 
ocean  basins  {Fig.  402),  and  in  places,  especially  in 
the  southern  oceans,  descending  to  32**  and  even  to 
31**.  Under  the  equator  the  ocean  bottom  temiwra- 
ture,  at  great  depths,  is  close  to  the  freezing  point 
(Fig.  401). 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ocean  waters  are 
characterized  by  certain  temj>eratures  at  given 
d^>ths,  there  is  a  general  stratification,  with  colder 
water  at  the  bottom,  and  \Wth  the  cold  layers  by  far 
the  thickest.  There  are  four  notable  variations  from 
this  general  condition,  (i)  On  the  continental 
shelves  there  are  local  differences  due  to  currents 
and  to  seasonal  VLirialt<uis.  (2)  In  the  paths  of 
ocean  currents  there  is  often  interference  with  the 
rate  of  decrease,  and  this  interference  may  vary  with  f,o.  401 
the  season,  or  with  a  shifting  of  the  position  of  the 
current.  (3)  In  the  polar  zones,  since  the  surface 
waters  arc  never  warm,  the  nature  of  the  change 
from  surface  lo  bottom  tem]>erature  is  different  from  that  of  the 
warmer  zones.  (4)  Enclosed  seas  depart  widely  from  the  normal 
rate  of  decrease. 

Temperatures  in  Enclosed  Seas.  —  This  latter  point  is  one  of  very 
Cwisidcrable  importance.     In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  Porto  Rico,  at  a 
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Fig.  402.  —  Dugram  to  sbow  rcljitian  of  temperature  to  depth  in  the  Atlantic, 


depth  of  12,000  feet,  the  depth  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  tcmfwrature  is  35°;  but  the  temi>erature  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  only  395°.  which  is  the  temperature  of  the 
Atlantic  water  at  a  depth  of  5400  feet.  South  of  Porto  Rico,  the  lowest 
It  in  the  barrier  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  5400  feet.     It  appears, 
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therefore,  that  the  coldest  water  that  finds  its  way  into  this  enc, 
sea  is  from  this  5400  fixit  level,  and,  bebj;  denser  than  the  rest  ol 
water  of  the  Gulf  uf  Mexico,  it  settles  to  the  bottom.     It  api>ears 
that  coldness  of  ocean  water  is  not  an  inherent  quality  of  depth,  other- 
wise the  bottom  waters 
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in  the  Gulf  would  ha 
the   same    temperat 
as  the  ocean  waters 
tlie  same   depth   (Fi| 

405)- 
Other  partly  enclosed 

seas  illustrate  the  same 
condition.  The  Aledi- 
terranean,  for  example, 
though  over  i4«ooo  feet 
deep,  has  a  unifomi 
tcm|>crature  of  55**  be- 
low a  depth  of  750  feet, 
while  in  the  open  At- 
lantic off  Gibraltar  the 
temperature  is  ^7°  or 
38°.  The  Red  Sea  hi 
a  temperature  of  71 
from  a  depth  of  1200  feet  to  its  liottom,  ^600  feet  below  the  surfa 
On  the  theor>'  that  tliese  Ijiittom  temperatures  of  enclosed  seas  ai 
due  to  the  creeping?  in  of  water  at  the  level  of  the  barriers,  oceanog- 
raphers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  the  existence  of  un- 
discovered barriers  to  account  for  unusually  high  bottom  tempera- 
tures, and  by  later  soundinj^s  \erified  the  prediction. 

Coldness  at  Great  Depths  not  Inherent.  —  The  cold  waters  of  the 
ocean  depths  cannot  bean  inherent  condition,  for  thereare  causes  pres- 
ent which  would  slowly  raise  the  water  temperature,  if  permitted  to 
operate  uninterruptedly.  Two  of  these  processes  are  of  s]>ecial  im- 
portance: (i)  heat  is  slowly  escaping  from  the  earth,  and,  as  it  is 
conducted  to  the  ocean  waters,  it  raises  the  temperature,  and,  since 
this  decreases  the  speci6c  gra\'ity,  the  water  rises.  In  the  long  geolog- 
ical ages  this  process  of  itself  would  have  destroyed  any  inherent  cold 
in  the  ocean  bottom  water.  (2)  The  sun  shining  on  the  water  sur- 
face raises  its  temperature,  and,  slow  though  the  process  of  conduction 
ihrnugh  wjiter  is.  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  this  cause  too 
would  have  «nffii fd  long  sijice  to  raise  the  temiierature  of  the  bottom 
w:r  tlieir  present  condition  if  no  additional  store  of  cdd 

w.i!  'd. 

t  Id  Water   toward    the  Equator.  — There  is  a  pcf-fl 

*<*'  ''iir  this  cold  water  and  for  kee|«ng  up  its  supply'il 

<  old  water  in  temperate  and  polar  zones  and  thej 
cold  water  along  the  ocean  bottom,  with  a  slofl 
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rise  at  the  equatorial  belt  to  restore  the  equilibrium  due  to  the  pole- 
ft-ard  surface  flow  of  the  warm  ocean  water.  That  this  is  the  ac- 
tual cause  of  the  coldness  of  the  ocean  waters  is  clearly  indicated  by 
several  facts:  (i)  near  the  equator,  temperature  records  have  revealed 
an  uprise  of  the  cold  waters;  (2)  the  coldest  ocean  bottom  water  is 
found  in  the  oceans  most  open  to  the  polar  zones  —  notably  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  South  Pacific,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  on  the  western 
side,  which  is  most  open  to  the  Arctic ;  (3)  the  temperature  conditions 
in  partly  closed  seas  which  indicate  a  creep  of  the  cold  ocean  water ; 
(4)  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  bottom  water,  although  living  in  it 
are  animals  which  are  using  up  the  supply,  and  which  would  exhaust  it 
if  it  were  not  replenished. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  cold  water  of  the 
cool  temperate  and  polar  zones  settles  to  the  bottom  and  creeps  along 
it  in  a  broad,  slow  drift.  This  conclusion  receives  support  from  the 
Mediterranean,  where  in  winter  the  water  is  about  55**  from  surface 
to  bottom,  while  in  summer  the  surface  temperatures  are  higher. 
Apparently  the  basin  is  lllled  with  the  coldest  water  of  the  successive 
seasons,  and  only  a  surface  layer  is  influenced  by  the  summer  tempera- 
tures. The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  bottom  waters  show  a  slight  increase 
in  temperature,  due  to  the  creeping  in  of  cold»  dense  water  of  the  cool 
temperate  latitudes  of  the  sixties.  This  dense  water  seems  to  be 
beneath  the  cold,  but  less  dense,  Arctic  water. 

In  the  Mediterranean  there  is  also  some  influence  from  the  inflow 
of  water  from  the  ocean  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  but 
this  is  evidently  not  the  dominant  cause  for  the  temperature  con- 
ditions, since  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  level  of  the  straits  is 
slightly  above  55°.  The  Mediterranean,  therefore,  on  a  small  and 
simple  scale,  is  similar  to  the  great  oceans,  in  being  filled  with  water 
of  a  temperature  determined  by  the  period  of  greatest  cold.  In  the 
oceans  the  contlitions  are  more  complex,  for  they  are  larger  and 
more  irregular,  they  extend  through  all  the  zones,  and  they  are 
disturbed  by  a  complex  system  of  currents.  They  have  not,  therefore, 
and  cannot  reach  the  simple  condition  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Is 
in  almost  complete  equilibrium  in  winter,  but  is  somewhat  disturbed 
ID  summer. 

Ice  in  the  Ocean 

"Sea  Ice.  —  In  cold  temperate  latitudes,  ice  forms  on  the  sea  in 
shallow  waters  along  the  coast,  and  esi>ecialiy  in  partly  enclosed  bays 
and  harbours.  In  the  frigid  zone  even  the  open  ocean  freezes  over, 
and  thu-S  the  sea  surrounding  the  North  Pole  is  covered  with  ice.  Up 
to  the  point  of  freezing,  which  varies  from  26°  to  28"  according  to  the 
salinity,  the  ocean  water  becomes  denser  and  sinks ;  but  with  freezing 
there  comes  expansion,  so  that  the  sea  ice  floats.  It  is,  however, 
heavier  than  fresh  water  ice,  because  it  includes  the  salts  that  were  in 
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solution.  Thet»e  salts  do  nol  cnler  into  the  structure  of  the  iiidiWdual 
ice  crystals,  but  arc  separatod  out  from  the  water  during  freezing  and 
arc  included  in  the  ice  ma-.s  as  salt  or  brine.  Therefore  the  sea  ice 
is  saline,  as  is  the  water  from  which  it  is  frozen. 

Leads  and  Pressure  Ridges.  —  In  the  Arctic  the  sea  ice  fomis  to  a 
depth  of  lo  feet  or  more,  and,  if  undisturbed,  forms  a  broad  ice  plain 
on  which  the  winter  snows  fall,  and  over  which  it  is  easy  to  draw  a 
sle<i.  With  the  movements  of  the  tidal  and  other  currents,  this  ice 
plain  is  broken  by  leads  where  there  is  tension,  and  in  these  leads  open 
water  appears;  but  in  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Arctic  winter  they  are 
soon  frozen  over  by  new  ice.  Where  the  currents  cause  compression, 
the  ice  is  thrown  into  pTcssure  ridgts  and  pack  ice,  which  may  rise  to  a 
height  of  50  or  100  feet,  consisting  of  broken  and  upturned  blocks  like 
miniature  mountains  of  ice.  Sea  ice  crushes  ships  which  are  caught 
in  it,  unless  especially  built  to  evade  pressure  by  rising,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nanscn's  ship,  the  Fram. 

The  Arctic  sea  ice  is  a  highway  of  winter  travel  for  Eskimos,  and  it 
has  also  been  followed  by  numerous  Arctic  explorers,  including  Pear\' 
and  Nanscn.  The  pressure  ridges  aiid  the  open  leads  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  such  travel,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the  leads  that  Marvin 
lost  his  life  on  returning,  during  Peary's  successful  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  In  summer,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  heavens  all  the 
time,  the  surface  of  the  sea  ice  melts,  the  ice  breaks  apart,  and  the 
leads  no  longer  freeze.  Travel  over  it  is  then  imp*7ssible,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  great  cold,  ex|x'ditions  over  the  sea 
ice  have  always  started  near  the  end  of  the  winter  night,  and  have 
planned  the  return  before  the  summer  warmth  has  made  the  ice  im- 
[>a.ssabte. 

Floe  Ice.  —  Slowly  drifted  about  and  broken  by  melting  and  by 
movement  in  the  currents,  the  Arctic  sea  ice  finds  its  way  out  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  although  it  may  \ye  many  years  before  a  given  portion 
drifts  away.  Every  summer,  therefore,  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  sea 
ice  down  the  coasts  of  Spit/J>ergen,  eastern  Greenland,  BatBn  Land, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  south-tlowing  cold  currents.  This  ice  is  not  in  a 
sdid  mass,  but  is  bn>ken  in  pieces  or  fioes,  and  it  is  commonly  called 
Jioc  ice.  The  eastern  coa«t  of  Greenland  is  so  constantly  bordered  by 
a  stream  of  this  ice  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  boat  to  reach 
that  c/)ast.  A  similar,  though  less  continuous,  procession  of  floe  ice 
moves  southward  in  the  Labrador  Current  past  Baffin  Land  and  Lab- 
rador. For  a  thousand  miles  the  boat  upon  which  the  author  went 
northward  to  Greenland  in  i8q6  was  in  this  floe  ice  (Fig.  404).  In 
the  warmer  southern  climate  the  ice  rapidly  melts,  becomes  weakened 
so  that  it  breaks  up,  and  finally  disappears. 

The  Ice  Foot.  —  Both  in  the  Arctic  and  .\ntarctic  there  is,  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  a  fringe  of  ice  along  the  land,  which  has  become  known 
as  the  icefoot.  It  is  of  somewhat  complex  origin,  being  partly  sea  ice, 
partly  snow  that  has  slid  or  been  blown  upt>n  it  from  the  land,  and 
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partly  the  frozen  spray  of  the  waves  that  break  upon  the  coast  before 
the  open  sea  is  frozen.  In  some  places  rock  fragracnls  from  the  land 
are  also  incorporated  in  the  ice  foot.  If  the  summer  conditions  do  not 
suffice  to  remt)ve  this  snow  and  ice  accumulation,  it  may  develop  con- 
siderable thickness  and  width. 

Icebergs.  —  Both  the  sea  ice  and  the  ice  fool  include  a  proportion  of 
salt,  though  in  both  cases  snow  forms  a  part  of  the  accumulation. 
Icebergs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  free  from  salt,  since  they  arc  made 
of  ice  that  developed  on  the  land,  and  flowed  down  to  the  sea  as  a  part 
of  glaciers.  These  ice  masses  arc  often  so  abundant  near  great 
glaciers  that  they  seriously  interfere  with  the  passage  of  boats ;  and 
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Fig.  404.  —  Fk>c  ice  in  the  Labrador  Current  o0  Baffin  L&ad. 


they  often  attain  great  size.  In  the  Greenland  waters  some  of  the  ice- 
bergs rise  from  100  to  200  feet  out  of  the  water,  and,  as  already  stated, 
since  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  their  mass  is  out  of  the  water, 
their  total  height  may  be  1400  or  1500  feet.  Such  great  ice  masses 
float  a  long  time  before  being  melted,  and  some  of  those  from  Green- 
land float  as  far  south  as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  even 
farther,  where  they  are  a  menace  to  navigation  (Fig.  405). 

These  Greenland    icebergs  are  so  large  that    collision  with  one 
often  results  in  shipwreck,  as  when  the  Titanic  was  wTecked  off  the 
St  of  Newfoundland  on  Apr.  14,  19x2,  and  1517  persons  lost  their 

,  JS. 

By  his  invention  of  the  microthermonuUr .  a  self-recording  electrical 
distance  thermometer  which  measures  temperature  changes  of  a  tenth 
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of  a  degree.  Bomes  has  been  aUc  to  show  de^itejy  that  the  tem- 
perature rises,  as  iceber)^  are  approached.     This  has  been  tried  out 
m  detailed  e.^pcrimcnts  in  the  Straits  of  Bcilc  Isle,  in  a  Vo>'age  iram  \ 
the  St.  LanTence  toUudson  Bay. and  in  several  trip^  across  the  Atlantic  J 
Ocean.     Icebergs  8  to  w  miles  from  cbc  ship  affect  the  microther- 
monu'ter  notably,  and  nithin  a  quarter  mile  of  the  berg  the  rise  oi\ 
lemperaiurc  is  \  er>'  sharp  indeed. 

White  iccl>erxs  doat  farther  south  than  45°  in  the  western  Atlandc, 
they  are  not  found  j^nith  of  latitude  70*  in  the  ca<tem  Atlantic,  be- 
cause (i)  tliere  is  no  such  cAtcnsive  supply  in  thjt  part  of  the  Arctic^ 
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Pn.  «BS.  —  Dhtribytic  «<  iocboo  (tAmtfita)  dwnc  tW  fenii  Uf  of  Apdl,  i«o«l  1 
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«iid  ( j)  a  mmt  atmtit  tk»rs  into  these  northern  waters  instead  o(  a 
ooki  outfiowi&|>  cummt.  such  as  cxi^ts  in  tbe  west. 

Iceberg  arc  found  ia  (root  ni  the  Alaskan  gtacicrs  which  temuoaie 

as  tKlal  e<arier»  in  the  fiorcbi,  and  also  in  the  Antarctic.     In  the  laucr 

Main  a  dkametcr  of  se\Tral  ndca.  fanning  great 

'.Ir.-z  Maikfa.    Iht  Antardk  icjcbag*  and  Boe 

kf  wen  WUkcs,  183^1842.    These  icebergs 

northwiii_ 4-     -T  50*. 

Influence  of  FloaEing  Ice.  —  Both  iceberg  and  sea  ice  from  near 
coast  trir>-^>  "'  ^ucb  srdimeat»  which  falls  to  the  sea  bottom  as 
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ice  melts,  icebergs  being  especially  important  in  this  respect.  Both 
also  affect  the  salinity  of  the  water  in  which  they  melt.  Again,  this  is 
especially  true  of  iceberg  and  ice  fool  ice  from  which  much  fresh 
water  is  liberated;  but  even  the  fli>e  ice  aids  in  freshening  the  water, 
since  snow  that  has  fallen  ujwn  the  Arctic  ice  is  incorporated  in  it. 
Where  icebergs  are  particularly  abundant,  they  cause  very  notable 
freshening  of  the  sea  water. 

All  forms  of  floating  ice  are  important  in  influencing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  melting.  They  chill  the  surface 
water,  and  this  affects  not  merely  the  surface  layers,  but,  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  denser  water,  the  influence  is  extended  vertically  even  to 
the  sea  bottom.  Doubtless  a  pari  of  the  cold  of  the  sea  bottom  is 
due  to  this  influence  of  melting  ice  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 
The  chill  of  the  water  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  air  it  is  borne  to  other  regions.  The  chilly  climate  of 
the  Labrador  and  Baffin  Land  coasts  is  partly  due  to  this  influence 
of  sea  ice,  transmitted  to  the  land  by  the  onshore  winds;  and  the 
chill  of  the  melting  ire  is  borne  even  farther  south  in  the  Labrador 
Current  and  carried  by  the  wii\ds  to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scolia, 
and  northern  New  England. 
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LIFE    IN    THE    OCEAN 


Distribution  of  Ocean  Lite 


Conditions  Governing  Distriburion.  —  The  distribution  of  life  in  the 
ocean  is  brougliL  iiljoui  parily  bv  iIk-  voluntary  movements  of  the 
organisms,  partly  by  the  water  currents.  Even  organisms  that  are 
fixed  are  commonly  subject  to  the  latter  influence  in  their  Iar\'al 
stages.  Since  the  ocean  water  is  ever  in  motion,  there  is,  therefore, 
provision  for  wide  distribution.  The  extent  to  which  this  distribution 
is  carried  on,  defwnds  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  some  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  two  foilowinR  paragraphs. 

(i)  The  Kind  oj  Organism.  —  Some  arc  fixed  and  require  a  spcda] 
kind  of  habitat,  as  muddy  bottom,  or  sand,  or  rock,  or  surf-beaten 
coast.  Others  float  about  with  such  limited  provision  for  locomo- 
tion that  Ihcy  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents.  Still 
others  are  free-swimminR  and  are  capable  of  movinc  at  will. 

(2)  The  Physiral  C and H ions.  —  AvnouR  the  physical  conditions 
which  influence  distribution  of  marine  organisms  are  temperature, 
sunlight,  o.xygcn  supply,  food  supply,  and  depth.  Those  that  live  on 
or  near  the  coast  arc  also  influencetl  by  salinity,  by  the  clearness  of 
the  water,  by  floatinc  ice.  and  by  the  nature  of  the  coast. 

Variety  of  Organisms.  —  The  organisms  include  both  plants  and 
animals,  the  former  being  necessarily  limited  to  those  upper  portions 
of  the  ocean  in  which  there  is  sutlficient  sunlight  for  plant  growth, 
while  the  latter  range  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
They  vary  also  in  si/x-  frtim  micrijscopic  forms  to  the  huge  whale,  the 
largest  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  forms  of  seaweed,  or 
kelp,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  grow  to  a  length  of  several 
hundred  feet,  rivalling  the  height  of  the  highest  trees,  though  having 
less  diameter,  a  few  inches  only,  and  much  less  bulk.  The  largest 
plants  grow  on  the  land.  In  the  ocean  only  a  very  few  species  of  higher 
plants,  such  as  abound  on  the  land,  are  to  be  found,  and  these  are  living 
in  protected  waters  along  the  coast.  In  the  open  ocean  the  plant  life 
is  all  of  lower  orders.  Among  marine  animals,  too,  the  greatest  abun- 
dance is  found  in  the  lower  orders  of  invertebrates,  and  next  most 
abundant  are  the  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  verte- 
brates. All  the  higher  di\isions  of  the  \'ertebrates  are  represented 
among  marine  animals,  the  mammals  by  the  whale,  seal,  walrus, 
manatee,  and  others,  the  reptiles  by  the  turtles  and  other  forms,  the 
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birda  b>-  Urge  numbers  of  ^jedes  which  look  to  the  sea  for  their  food 
and  s))cod  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  their  time  in  the  occul 
There  are  oo  birds  that  tive  habituaOy  in  the  sea,  thoogfa  many  spend 
most  of  thetr  time  tn  it  and  the  rrmatndfr  00  its  margin.  Some  even 
have  lost  the  power  of  flight,  like  the  auk  and  the  peagnin.  The  birds, 
reptiles,  and  mammals  obtain  Uieir  ox>'Ken  supply  from  the  air.  risii^ 
to  the  surface  for  it :  but  the  fisbes,  invertebrates,  and  plants  obtain 
it  direct  from  the  water. 

ReUtioos  of  Plants  to  Animals.  —  As  upon  the  land,  tlie  plants  of 
the  sea  are  able  to  transform  mLneraJ  substances  from  the  surroundbg 
meditmi  into  orj^nic  tissue.  In  this  process  sunlight  is  necessan', 
and  plant  life  in  the  ocean  ts,  therefore,  confined  to  the  upper  layers 
into  which  sunlight  penetrates.  The  animah  of  the  sea,  as  upon  the 
land,  need  plant  life  as  a  basal  food  supply,  since  animal  life  has  not 
the  power  of  transforniin^  mineral  substances  directly  into  organic 
tissite.  Since  the  surface  oTKanisms.  both  plant  and  animal,  sink  upon 
their  death,  the  range  of  animal  life  is  extended  c\-en  to  the  ocean  bot 
tom,  for  sunlight  b  not  a  neccssar>*  part  of  their  life  processes,  if  food 
is  supplied  to  them  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  zone  of  sunlight., 

Contrast  with  Land  and  Air.  —  There  b  here  a  \*eT>'  wide  difference 
between  conditions  in  the  ocean  and  on  the  land.  Tbe  base  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  it  rests  upon  the  land,  b  a  zone  of  abundant 
organic  life,  and  this  zone  is  extended  into  tbe  earth  a  few  inches  or 
feet,  rapidly  grading  into  a  zone  where  nrg^nkms  are  completely 
absent.  The  life  zone  b  also  extended  a  sIkhI  distance  into  the  air, 
again  jading  into  a  barren  zone.  In  the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand. 
while  the  ?urface  zone  of  simlight  b  the  most  densely  occupied  portion, 
organisms  are  found  in  abundance  both  on  the  dark  sea  floor  and  al 
intermediate  depths. 

Adaptation  to  Environment.  —  In  the  ocean,  as  on  the  land,  there 
is  an  adaptation  to  environment,  with  the  de\-dopment  of  much 
variety  of  form,  colour  and  habits.  A  large  proportion  of  these  pecul- 
iarities arc  e\'idcntK'  rdatcd  to  securing  food,  or  to  escaping  enemies. 
There  b  the  usual  great  struggle  for  existence,  some  forms  feeding  upon 
others,  some  rivals  for  the  same  food.  In  the  clear,  open  waters 
the  ocean,  the  chance  of  escape  from  destruction  by  memies  b  far  1 
than  on  the  land  or  even  on  the  coast,  where  various  means  of  hidi: 
are  possible.  Speed  of  movement  and  transparence'  are  commi 
means  of  protection,  but  the  inefficiencj-  of  the  latter  is  dearly 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  many  fishes  produce  scores  of  thousands 
eggs  in  order  that  one  may  escape  the  chances  of  destruction  and' 
arrive  at  maturity. 

Cause  of  Wide  Distribution.  —  There  b  wider  dbtribution  of  or- 
ganisms in  the  ocean  than  on  the  land  <i^  because  there  are  less  dif- 
ferences in  temperature,  ii)  because  the  medium  in  w^hich  they  livi 
is  in  motion.  (.0  l^»ecau.se,  excepting  along  the  coast,  there  are  f* 
variations  in  enviriiument. 
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Difference  in  Bodily  Structure.  —  Also,  because  of  Ihe  medium  in 
which  they  live,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  bodily  structure  of  the 
marine  and  land  animals,  a  very  large  profwrtion  of  the  former  being 
of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  water  which  they  displace,  or  a  little 
heavier.  On  the  land  the  greater  number  of  plants  are  fixed  in  place; 
but  in  the  sea,  the  plants  are  mainly  floating  forms,  though  this  is  not 
true  along  the  coast  line  and  in  shallow  water,  where  the  condition 
is  much  like  that  of  the  land. 

Animals  of  the  land,  on  the  other  hand,  are  freely  moving  in  the 
main  ;  but  while  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine 
animals,  there  is,  in  the  sea,  a  much  greater  number  of  fixed  forms 
along  thecoastandonthesea  bottom  than  among  land  animals.  Among 
these  fixed  forms  are  many  species  which  protect  themselves  against 
enemies  or  against  the  waves  and  currents  by  a  mineral  cover,  usually 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  corals  and  by  many  shells. 
It  is  out  of  the  remains  of  these  organisms  that  many  of  the  limestone 
beds  of  the  lithosphere  were  made  in  ancient  seas. 


Abu.vdance  Of  Life 

The  Larger  Animals  and  Plants.  —  The  vast  abundance  of  organic 
life  in  the  ocean,  esi>t.*cially  in  the  upper  layers  and  along  the  coast, 
has  long  been  known.  Many  coast  lines  arc  bordered  with  luxuriant 
seaweed  growth,  encrusted  with 

barnacles,    or    fringed    by    coral  ^ 

reefs,  mangrove  swamps,  or  salt  f 

marshes.  There  are  tracts  of 
floating  seaweed  or  sargassum ; 
there  are  great  schools  of  fishes ; 
and  there  is  the  huge  whale,  nar- 
whal, seal,  and  walrus,  as  well  as 
vast  numbers  of  birds  which  feed 
upon  marine  organisms.  It  has 
also  been  known  that  the  surface 
water  teems  with  minute  organ- 
isms which  may  be  strained  out 
by  means  of  tow  nets  in  which, 
after  a  short  interval  of  towing. 
as  many  as  50  different  species 
and  thousands  of  individuals 
are  found.  Ever>'  paii  of  water 
dipped  from  the  ocean  surface  is 
a  small  world  of  microscopic  and 
sub-microscopic  life. 

Invisible  Inhabitants  of  the  Sea. — Only  ver>-  recently,  however, 
has  it  been  proved  that  even  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  ocean. 
There  are  forms  so  small  that  they  sift  through  the  finest  meshes  of 
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Ttn.  400,  Stn.-ill  [lUnts  oi  the  dctp  »ea.  al 
a  iitifi  b.  cuii^hi  in  silk  tlinh  ncttiuB.  The 
htghly  ma^ilicd  iiquarc  above  h  about  I  ol 
a  square  millimctir,  ur  about  rhe  of  an  inch 
on  each  aide.     (Murray.) 
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the  «tk  tow  net  (Fi&  ^ob).  This  difficulty  U  met  by  an  ingcnicRE 
nochtoe,  the  e^mtrifrnge,  which  rapidly  roCAtes  a  sample  of  water  w 
tlut  nxn  the  most  miQute  fonxts  arc  thrown  logeiher  by  oeolrif- 
ugal  force,  the  tivini;  cootenis  of  about  30a  cubic  centimctTCs  of 
water  betng  cooaattiated  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  where  they  are 
counted  under  the  microscope.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that 
the  suriace  water  down  to  a  depth  of  from  30  to  [60  feet  is  densely 
populated  by  minute  plant  ccUs.  The  minute  organisms  of  tbe  sur^ux 
layers  of  the  ocean  are  known  a»  plankton. 

Upon. the  abundance  of  such  life,  Murray  writes  as  foUows:  ''  We 
now  know  that  the  whole  of  thtr  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  are  crowded 
with  minute  uniceflular  alga^.  which  are  e\*er  busy,  under  the  in- 
floence  of  sunlight  and  chlorophyll,  converting  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances in  sea  water  into  organic  compounds,  which  in  turn  supply  not 
only  the  food  of  the  vast  majority  kA  marine  animals  which  live  in 
surface  and  intermediate  waters,  but  also  of  the  m>'riads  of  creatures 
living  near  and  on  the  sea  door,  miles  beneath  the  level  to  which  the 
sun's  rays  can  [>enetrate.  The  surface  waters  may  be  regarded 
as  vast  floatinf;  meadows,  each  great  region  hav'ing  its  own  species  and 
a  soil  (as  it  wert')  and  other  cuntlitions  which  make  for  abundance  or 
scarcity.  The  vegetable  matter,  in  the  form  of  ph>'topUnktun.  pres- 
ent in  the  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  down  to  a  depth  of  200  fathoms, 
is  probably  much  more  abundant  than  that  in  the  layer  of  v^etatioa 
which  covers  the  land  surfaces  of  the  globe.  The  bodies  of  these 
minute  unicellular  algae,  which  often  have  calcareous,  ^iceous.  or 
chitinous  shells,  fall  to  the  bottom  after  death,  together  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  imimals  which  browse  in  these  meadows ;  accumulating 
on  the  surface  of  the  deep  sea  oozes  and  cla>*s,  they  supply  nourish- 
ment for  the  creatures  that  crawl  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

TttE    FOITR   OCEAMC  ZoN£S 

There  are  four  great  zones  in  the  ocean,  with  conditions  sufficiently' 
different  to  give  rise  to  faunas  of  notably  different  characteristics. 
There  are  (1)  the  littoral  zone,  or  the  coast  and  shallow  waters  near 
the  coast.  (2)  tJie  pelagic  /one.  or  the  upper  layers  of  the  ocean  water. 
(3)  the  abysmal  zone,  or  the  deep  sea,  (4)  the  zone  of  intermediate 
depths.  Each  of  these  will  be  considered  separatdy  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  some  of  the  noteworthy  differences. 


Life  Along  tkk  Coast  (LrrroHAL) 


Resemblances  to  Life  on  Land  and  in  Air.  —  The  coast  line  presen 
conditions  intermediate  between  those  of  the  land  and  sea ;    and 
accordingly  there  are  resemblances  Ijelweeu  the  life  in  the  two,  while 
some  of  the  species  go  freely  from  one  to  the  other.     The  polar  be 
for  instance,  is  probably  to  l>e  classed  as  a  land  animal,  though 
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spends  a  large  share  of  its  time  on  the  ice  floating  in  the  sea :  the 
seal  and  walrus  are  doubtless  to  be  classed  as  marine  animals,  though 
staying  out  of  the-  water,  on  the  shore  or  the  floating  ice,  a  large  part 
of  the  time.  Many  birds  live  in  the  sea  or  in  the  air  above  the  sea 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  coming  ashore  mainly  for  feeding,  as  also 
do  the  marine  turtles.  Some  of  these  forms  wander  far  over  the  sea, 
as  the  fur  seal  docs  when  it  makes  its  journey  between  breeding 
seasons  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  even  as  far  as  the  southern  Pacific ; 
but  the  great  majority  arc  confined  to  the  coast  region  and  the  shallow 
waters  b<:)rdering  it.  This  vertical  range  is  limited,  because  they  de- 
pend upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  organic  supply. 

Variation  with  Nature  of  Coast.  —  On  the  very  coast  line  there  is 
normally  abundant  life,  but  the  abundance  and  variety  var>'  with  the 
nature  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  with  temperature,  food  supply,  and  other 
conditions.  The  sandy  coasts  are  relatively  barren,  for  the  sand 
is  too  shifting  for  fixed  forms  of  life,  and  the  variety  of  burrowing 
animals  adapted  to  life  in  the  shifting  sands  is  not  great.  Some 
land  plants  which  can  withstand  the  occasional  bath  of  salt  spray 
live  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  zone  of  wave  action,  and  a  limited 
number  of  a  few  sinrcies  of  burrowing  animals  live  in  the  wave  /one. 
Some  of  these,  liJce  certain  species  of  crabs,  make  journeys  to  the  land 
vegetation  for  their  food.  On  the  whole,  and  as  contrasted  with  the 
littoral  zone  in  general,  the  sand  beaches  may  be  considered  oceanic 
deserts,  as  may  alsf)  the  zones  of  shifting  sands  in  shallow  water  off- 
shore. Even  more  of  a  desert  is  the  boulder  and  pebble  beach,  in  which 
the  waves  move  the  surface  about  with  such  force  and  frequency  that 
life  is  practically  prohibited. 

Along  the  shores  of  protected  bays,  shifting  sands  are  less  extensive, 
and  many  portions  of  the  coast  are  of  clay  or  of  fine-grained  sand,  not 
subject  to  frequent  movement.  Here  land  vegetation  comes  down  to 
the  sea,  and  some  forms  actually  invade  it  with  dense  growth,  as  in  the 
mangrove  swamps,  the  salt  marshes,  and  the  eel  grass  patches.  Such 
luxuriant  plant  growth  .'supports  an  atiundant  and  varied  marine 
fauna,  quite  different  in  character  from  that  on  neighbouring,  open- 
coast,  sand  beaches,  but  including  a  large  number  of  burrowing 
animals,  such  as  the  clam  and  the  scallop.  In  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  bays  there  is  often  an  abundance  of  fixed  forms,  as,  for  Instance, 
the  oysters,  which  live  in  such  numbers  that  they  sometimes  build 
layers  of  shells  by  the  death  and  accumulation  of  the  shells  of  succes- 
sive generations. 

On  the  rocky  coasts,  whether  exposed  to  the  ocean  waves  or  in  pro- 
tected bay.s,  the  littoral  life  is  mainly  fixed,  for  there  is  a  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  to  grow,  and  the  waves  would  make  short  work  of  or- 
ganisms that  were  not  firmly  fastened.  Various  forms  of  seaweed 
constitute  the  most  noteworthy  plant  growth  on  such  rocky  coasts; 
and,  among  animals,  the  barnacle  is  conspicuous,  —  an  animal 
which  passes  through  a  free-swimming  larval  stage,  then,  attaching 
ax 
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itself  to  rock  or  other  solid  foundation,  becomes  encrusted  in  a  cal 
curcous  annour.  Numerous  other  species  live  in  this  zone,  some  fixed, 
some  clinging  to  ftxo<l  forms,  some  holding  on  by  means  of  suction  and 
moving  atiuut  slowly,  some  burrowing  into  the  rock,  and  some  swim- 
ming about  when  the  water  is  quiet,  or  in  the  zone  just  beyond  the 
breakers. 

Other  Causes  for  Variatioo.  —  There  is  much  difference  in  form, 
habit,  and  abumlancc  of  marine  organisms  in  the  littoral  zone,  fnr 
there  are  varied  conditions,  even  within  short  distances.  In  this 
respect  there  is  resemblance  to  land  life,  rather  than  to  other  zones  of, 
ocean  life  where  there  is  far  greater  uniformity  of  conditions.  Besides 
hKal  differences  due  to  the  variation  in  enWronmcnt,  there  are  differ- 
ences due  to  climate ;  for  example,  the  .\rctic.  temperate,  and  trnpi 
cal  littoral  life  present  wide  diltcrcnces.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
omtrasting  the  two  extremes,  the  conditions  in  the  temperate  zone 
being  intermediate. 

Littoral  Life  in  the  Arctic.  —  In  the  Arctic  the  littoral  fauna  and  flora 
are  greatly  restricted  by  the  temperature,  which  is  unfavourable  to  an 
abundant  and  varied  life.  To  this  is  added  the  effect  of  ice,  which 
transforms  exp4we<J  coasts  to  marine  deserts  ^vithin  the  zone  of  ice. 
attack.  In  the  shallow  waters  offshore,  where  ice  does  not  reach, 
there  is  abundant  and  varied  life,  and  in  the  cold  northern  waters  are 
many  large  animals  which  feed  upon  this  life  —  diving  birds,  seals, 
walrus,  and  large  fishes,  such  as  cod  and  halibut.  Shallow  banks  in 
the  cold  north  temj>erature  waters  and  along  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Arctic  zone  are  our  leading  sources  of  food  fish. 

Littoral  Life  in  the  Tropics.  —  In  the  tropical  zone  the  littoral  faun 
in  places  favourably  situated  for  food  supply,  is  wonderfully  vari 
ami  abundant.     .A'i  upon  the  land,  this  abundance  and  variety  can 
lie  ascribed  in  part  to  the  warmth  and  the  bright  sunshine,  which  en- 
courages plant  growth.     Probably  no  part  of  the  ocean  is  so  densely] 
occupied  by  Kirganisms  as  the  shallow  coastal  waters  of  the  tropi 
zone,  as  esi>ecially  exemplified  by  the  coral  reef  life.     Here  the  bottoi 
is  studdcfl  unth  fixed  forms  in  great  x'arietyand  occupNnng  almost  exerjr 
square  inch  of  the  .surface,  while  among  the  fixed  organisms  are  burrow- 
ing, crawling,  swimming,  and  floating  species.    As  contrasted  to  the 
Arctic  life,  the  marine  organisms  of  the  torrid  zone  are  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour. 

Gradation  toward  the  Deep  Sea.  —  From  the  coast  out  toward  the 
deep  sea  there  is  a  gradation  toward  the  abysmal  fauna,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  to  draw  the  line.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  <lrawn  in 
those  depths  where  the  penetration  of  sunlight  ceases  to  be  cffectiv 
in  encouraging  plant  growth,  say  200  or  .^00  feel.     Beyond  it  there 
little  plant  life,  and  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  animals  of  land  origi 
and  the  fauna  is  piu-cly  marine  in  all  its  characteristics.     Some 
the  Ut  lt>ral  s)KX'ies  extend  out  into  thi^  deeper  zone,  but  in  the  maii 
the  fauna  is  different. 
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Favourableness  of  Littoral  Zone.  ~~  The  grcal  variety  of  life  in  thu 
liltoral  zone  is  due  U»  the  variations  in  the  environment,  —  the 
variations  in  temperature,  exposure,  nature  of  coast,  salinity,  oxygen 
supply,  and  food  supply.  Several  of  these  factors  also  influence  the 
abundance  of  life,  but  none  more  effectively  than  oxygen  and  food  sup- 
ply. In  these  respects  the  littoral  zone  is,  in  general,  favourable  to  abun- 
dant life,  for  the  water  is  aerated  in  the  surf  zone,  and  bt)th  oxygen 
and  food  supply  are  brought  to  the  animals  by  the  waves  and  currents. 
Along  the  coasts,  currents  are  more  active  than  elsewhere  in  the  ocean, 
for  local  differences  in  temperaturt*,  in  salinity,  and  in  wind  are  causing 
constant  water  movement,  and  the  tidal  currents  are  more  effective 
along  the  coast  than  elsewhere  in  the  ocean. 

Life  at  the  SuitFACE  (Pelagic) 

Wide  Distribution  of  Minute  Organisms.  ~  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  Rreat  abundance  of  minuLe  urpanisms  in  the  surface 
layers  of  the  ocean.  These  extend  from  shore  to  shore  of  all  the  oceans, 
and  throughout  all  zones,  being  apparently  somewhat  more  abundant 
in  the  colder  waters,  with  abundant  oxygen,  than  in  the  warmer  waters. 
These  minute  organisms  include  both  plants  an(i  animals,  and  they  are 
to  be  classed  as  floating  forms,  for,  though  provided  with  some  power 
of  locomotion,  they  are  essentially  at  the  mercy  of  waves  and  currents. 
Accordingly  the  species  have  an  extraordinarily  wide  distribution. 

Larger  Pelagic  Forms.  —  Besides  these  minute  forms  are  many 
larger  floating  and  swimming  species,  and  some  ch'nging  and  fixed 
forms  attacheti  to  floating  bodies  such  as  logs  and  seaweeds,  or  to 
swimming  animals.  In  the  Sargasso  Sea,  for  example,  there  is  a 
miniature  world  of  plant  life  and  dependent  swimming,  crawling,  and 
fixed  forms  of  animal  life.  Among  the  larger  animals  are  numerous 
fishes,  some  like  the  herring  and  mackerel,  swimming  in  great  schools, 
others  moving  singly  like  the  shark  and  swordlish.  The  whale  also 
roams  in  the  surface  and  upper  layers  of  the  ocean.  A  multitude  of 
floating  species  of  jellyfish  and  other  forms  of  animal  life  also  inhabit 
this  zone,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  of  larger  animals,  especially 
in  the  coastal  waters  where  many  of  the  fixed  forms  have  a  free-swim- 
ming larval  stage. 

The  Food  of  Pelagic  Animals.  —  The  basis  for  the  existence  of 
the  pelagic  animal  life  is  the  abundant  plant  life,  notably  the  micro- 
scopic alga;  already  mentioned.  They  measure  from  o.oi  to  0.03  of  a 
millimetre  and  are  so  small  that  from  .5000  io  12,000  live  in  each  litre 
of  water  in  the  upper  layers.  The  abundance  of  plankton  is  less  in 
the  open  Atlantic  than  in  the  coastal  seas,  and  less  at  the  very  surface 
than  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surface,  being  most  abundant  in  depths 
of  from  40  to  200  feet.  Many  of  these  plants,  such  as  the  diatoms, 
have  silicious  tests,  others,  Coccolithophoridts,  calcareous  (Fig.  407). 
Upon   the  minute   plant  and  animal  life  of  the  surface  even  huge 
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whales  depend  for  their  food,  strainiog  out  the  organisms  from  the 
water  as  a  low  net  does. 

Colour  of  Organisms.  —  While  there  are  coloured  forms  of  animal  life 
in  surface  layers  of  the  ocean,  and  even  some  that  are  black,  the  great 
majority  are  cither  transparent,  translucent,  or  blue  in  colour.  This 
se^^•cs  as  a  protection,  rendering;  them  iniTsible 
even  when  viewed  from  Wow. 

Reason  for  Wide  Distribution.  —  Although 
there  are  maiiy  different  species  in  the  pelagic 
fauna,  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  concerning 
them  is  their  wide  distribution.  Equally  note- 
worthy is  the  absence  of  local  variations  in  the 
fauna  and  flora  in  a  horizfinial  direction,  for 
there  arc  not  ordinarily  sufficient  differences  to 
loud  to  local  development  of  special  fauna  and 
flora.  The  chief  differences  are  related  to  cur- 
rents, cold  and  warm,  and  to  variations  in  the 
conditions  of  the  water,  especially  in  the  neiph-J 
bourh«x>d  of  the  coasts.  Vertically,  however,! 
there  are  vcn*  striking  differences,  for  there  is 
rh.inse  in  temperature,  sunlight,  and  amount  of 
oxygen  in  a  very  small  vertical  range.  Evtn 
the  lowly  algae  are  found  to  differ  in  species  withj 
depth. 

Predominance  of  Floating  and  Free-swimming' 
Fonus.  —  The  jx-laRic  forms  are  mainly  tlo.iling 
or  I'rec-swimming,  and  it  is  imp«jrtant,  therefore^ 
that  they,  especially  the  former,  shall  have  abouE 
the  same  weight  as  the  water  which  ihey  dis-l 
place.     Many  species  actually  float,  as  the  sar-1 
gassum  does,  by  means  of  air-filled  cells;  and 
the  Portuguese  man-of-war  by  means  of  an  air- 
filled  sac ;  others  keep  afloat  by  slight  movement 
or  by  swimming ;  others  still  can  rise  and  sink 
at  will  by  means  of  chambers  into  and  out  of 
which  water  can  be  forced. 
Lack  of  Protection  from  Enemies.  —  In  general  the  organisms  \i\ 
a  life  of  chance,  with  Httle  or  no  provision  for  defence,  though  some 
arc  protected  by  shells,  or  can  swim  rapi<lly,  or  can  discharge  cella 
which  benumb  enemies,  as  the  Portuguese  man-of-war  does,  causini 
a  feeling  like  an  electric  charge.     The  smaller  are.  however,  practt 
cally  at  the  mercy  of  the  larger,  and  escape  from  destruction  is  reducwj 
mainly  to  a  mere  matter  of  chance.     Only  by  reason  of  the  wid<i 
distribution,  and  abundant  provision  for  succession,  as  in  the  grca^ 
number  of  eggs,  the  fission  of  cells,  etc,  is  it  possible  for  the  forms 
exist  in  such  abundance.      The  chance  of  survival  must  be  but  one! 
in  mimy  thousands,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  extensive  provision 
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made  for  succession  by  some  of  Lhe  animals  which  pass  through  a 
free-swimming  larval  period. 


Like  in  Intermedute  Depths 

ll  has  been  the  prevailing  belief  that  while  Ihe  ocean  surface  is 
densely  |x>pulaled,  and  the  ocean  bottom  is  also  occupied  by  life  in 
considerable  \'ariely  and  abundance,  there  is  an  intermediate  zone, 
thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  in  which  there  was  a  practical,  and  perhaps 
complete,  absence  of  life.  Yet  it  has  seemed  strange  that  among 
the  animals  brought  up  in  the  dredge  from  the  deej>  sea  there  are 
some  that  are  colourcii,  others  black,  some  blind,  others  with  highly 
developed   eyes.     Even   related   species   presented   wide   differences 
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which  were  difficult  to  explain  on  the  assumption  that  they  lived  side 
by  side  in  the  darkness  and  uniform  temperature  of  the  ocean  bottom. 
The  e.xpedition  of  the  Michael  Sars  has  eWdently  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  the  discovery  that  the  intermediate  zone  is  inhabited.  This 
has  been  proved  by  towing  nets  at  diflferenl  depths  and  also  by  using 
a  low  net  that  can  be  automatically  dosed  at  any  depth.  Thus 
animals  were  secured  in  the  intermediate  layers  that  had  previously 
been  thought  to  belong  to  tlie  bottom  fauna  Ix-cause  they  were  cap- 
tured in  the  dredge  on  its  way  up  through  the  intiTniediate  layers. 
Not  enough  knowledge  is  as  yet  at  hand  to  make  possible  a  ver\-  com- 
plete statement  of  the  life  conditions  in  this  intermediate  zone.  There 
is  certainly  a  dt-crcase  in  abundance  of  life  from  the  sunlit  surface 
layers,  through  the  twilight  zone,  to  the  zone  of  darkness;  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  a  lower  zone  in  which  there  is  no  life. 
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It  is  quite  pos^ble  that  in  some  of  the  deep  sea  fishes  the  td( 
e\*es,  haWng  a  olimirical  shajje.  with  a  convex  lens  at  the  end,  may  be 
useful  in  thciwmeof  twilight ;  and  thai  the  red  and  black  colours  which 
pfie\'ail  in  Lhe  deef)  seu  are  of  protective  value.  In  hauls  between 
600  and  150D  feel,  the  nets  bring  up  lar^e  quiuitities  of  deep  red 
shrimp  and  black  fishes.  These  twilight  animals,  which  include 
tidies,  wonns,  cuttlefishes,  and  crustatxans,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
in\'isible  from  above  (Fig.  408). 

Little  is  known  about  the  distribution  and  v^ariation  of  these  animals 
of  the  intermediate  zone.     One  would  expect  them  to  be  widely  distrib- 
uted because  of  the  uniformity  of  conditions  amid  which  they  live; 
and  it  would  seem  probalile  that  variation  would  be  more  rapid  and 
important  vertically  than  horizontally.     Their  f<.Mxl  supply  must  cornel 
from  the  /xjne  of  sunlijj;ht ;  but  whether  they  obtain  it  as  it  falls  toward' 
the  bottom,  or  whether  the  animals  of  one  layer  prey  upon  those  of 
the  layer  above  and  these  in  turn  upon  the  next  layer,  thus  transmit- ■ 
ting  the  sunlight  influence  into  the  zones  of  twilight  and  darkness,] 
cannot  now  be  told.     It  is  a  great  and  interesting  6eld  for  exploration, 
only  a  mere  beginning  having  Ixjen  made. 


LrFE  ON  THE  Ocean  Bottom  (Abysmal) 

Relation  to  Temperature,  Oxygen,  and  Food  Supply.  —  By  far  thcl 
greater  part  of  the  ocean  fl(»or  is  inhabited,  and  perha]JS  it  all  is.  The 
abundance  of  life  varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  , 
and  food.  Thus  where  warm  ocean  currents  sweep  against  thebotton 
insuring  warmth  and  Ijoth  oxygen  and  food,  animal  life  is  varied  and 
abundant.  Such  a  condition  exists  southeast  of  New  England,  where 
the  Gulf  -Stream  flows  along  the  border  of  the  continental  shelf.  There 
is  also  abundant  life  on  the  Newfoundland  Fishing  Banks  over  which 
the  cold  Liibrador  Current  sweejys. 

In  greater  depths  life  decreases  in  abundance  and  variety,  but  it  is 
possibly  absent  from  some  of  the  greater  ocean  depths  and  in  somel 
of  the  colder  waters.     The  great  cold,  sometimes  as  low  as  30"  or  j,i° 
necessarily  reduces  \-ilality.  and  the  slow  supply  of  oxygen  places  a  3 
distinct  limitation  on  life.     There  seems  usually  to  be  oxygen  present,! 
however,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  existence  of   life,  which  i»| 
interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  slow  circulation  of  coldj 
surface  waters  along  the  ocean  bottom.     Where  barriers  exist  to  check] 
free  circulation,  there  is  a  diminution  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  probable  thai 
there  are  areas  in  which  there  is  so  little  oxygen  that  life  cannot 
exist.    Such  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  bottom 
water  is  sfj  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  with  the  eAception 
of  bacteria  ii»p  life  exists. 

The  Monotony  of  Abysmal  Conditions.  —  The  deep  sea  animal] 
exist  in  the  midst  of  llie  most  monotonous  uniformity  of  conditions, 

lid  uniformly  low  temperatures,  in  a  nearly  motionless  medium,^ 
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in  absolute  darkness,  excepting  for  phosphorescent  light,  on  a  surface 
thai  is  prevailingly  a  vast  plain  of  iioiv  and  red  day.  Temperaturt: 
differences  arc  the  main  cause  f4)r  variation,  and  these  are  found 
mainly  in  a  vertical  station,  along  which  there  is  but  slight  variation 
in  the  dee^>er  waters  of  the  oj>en  t^ean.  Though  it  was  once  thought 
that  the  great  pressures  were  a  dominant  factor,  and  that  animals 
could  not  exist  with  such  pressures,  amounting  to  nearly  5  Ions  per 
square  inch  in  a  depth  of  25,000  feet,  it  is  now  known  that  the  pressure 
Is  of  no  im|>ortance;  for  once  the  animal  is  adjusted  to  them  there  is 
pressure  equally  in  all  directions  both  within  and  without  the  body, 
and  the  animals  arc  as  unaffected  by  them  as  we  are  by  the  15  pounds 
which  is  pressing  on  every  s<|uare  inch  of  our  botlics.  Only  when  they 
are  raised  to  regions  of  lesser  pressure,  and  the  expansion  from  within 
is  exerted  on  the  bwlics,  is  this  enormous  pres.surc  effective.  Then 
the  skin  may  be  actually  cracked  open  by  the  internal  pressure. 

Absence  of  Plant  Life.  —  Since  no  [>Iant  life  exists  in  the  zone  of 
darkness  of  the  ocean,  the  animals  of  the  sea  fltxir  are  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  xhe  supply 
that  rains  down  upon 
them  from  the  densely 
inhabited  upper  layers. 
This  is  devoured  as  it 
falls,  and  the  ocean 
bottom  ooze  supplies 
food  to  burrowing  ani- 
mals,   while    doubtless 

also  one  form  of  ocean  bottom  life  preys  up*)n  another,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Life  on  the  (x:ean  bottom  is  necessarily  limited  by  this 
ftxxl  supply,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  support  a  varied  and  abundant  life 
where  other  conditions  arc  favourable. 

Adaptations  to  Abysmal  Environment.  --  Among  the  ocean  bottom 
animals  are  free-swimming  animals,  including  fishes,  some  wholly 
blind,  some  with  eyes  whose  use  can  be  exj)]aitTied  only  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  phosphorescent  light,  which,  indeed,  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  fishes  carry  about  with  them.  There  is  one,  for  in- 
stance, that  has  a  tentacle-like  projection  from  its  head,  the  end  of 
which  emiLs  a  phosphorescent  glow.  It  has  been  called  a  drep  sea 
lantern.  Many  forms  burrow  in  the  ocean  bottom  ooze,  passing  it 
through  their  digestive  tracts  as  earthworms  do  the  soil.  Others  crawl 
over  the  ocean  bottom,  and  still  others  are  tixed  in  place;  but  on  a 
wide  expanse  of  ooze-covered  plain  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  solid 
pieces  upon  which  these  deep  sea  animals  can  lix  IhemseKes.  Thus, 
with  the  scarcity  of  suitable  foundation,  shells  are  found  encumbered 
with  clinging  species,  cables  arc  quickly  encrusted,  and  even  bottles, 
thrown  over  from  ships,  have  been  dredged  up  with  a  cover  of  fixed 
forms  of  ocean  bottom  life.  Some  forms  of  animal  life  have  de- 
veloped special  means  for  fixing  themselves  in  the  oceuji  bottom  wiue. 


FiCJ.  400,  - 


A  fish  (ram  ibcr  deep  sea  withlransparent  finj. 
lU.  S.  FUh  Cmnmiuion.) 
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such,  for  instance,  as  mcUising  some  of  the  tx>ze  in  a  bag-like  growth 
at  the  base  which  serves  as  an  anchor,  nr  the  growlh  of  root4U 
branches  which  s]>ri-ad  out  throuK^  xhv  iHize.    These  means  of  6xir 
the  animals  in  plact  could  be  successful  only  in  water  with  little 
n»i  motion  -  olhtTwise  the  t'lne-grained  ooze  would  be  washed  away.l 
Surrlval  of  Arumals  of  Past  Ages.  —  That  the  uniformity  of  condi- 
Lions  of  the  ocean  floor  should  be  favourable  to  the  sunnval  of  anima 

types  of  bygone  ages,  elsewbc 
destroyed  by  species  better  fitted* 
to  the   en\'ironment,   seems  nat- 
ural.    It    was,   therefore,    not 
matter    of    great    surprise    whc 
stalked  crinoids  (.Fig.  410) 
found    living    in    the    deep    sea,' 
though   long    since   exterminated 
in  the  shallow  waters  where  they, 
were  once  so  dominant  as  to  act-l 
ually   form  the   bulk  of  certain 
layers  of  limestone  rock.     The 
may  be  other  instances  as  yet  un-1 
discovered,  for  much  of  the  ocean] 
depths  is  yet  to  be  explored. 


The  Ocean  as  a  Sottrce  or 
Food 

The  ocean  is  important  to  man 
in  a  number  of  ways  —  as  a  great 
highway  of  commerce,  as  a  barrietj 
to  distribution  of  life,  as  a  sour 
of  vapour  for  the  atmosphere, 
a  modifier  of  cJimate,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  also  an  important 
source  of  food  supply.  Some  communities  obtain  a  ver\^  large  par 
of  their  food  from  the  sea,  as.  for  instance,  in  Norway  and  in  New- 
foundland; and  they  then  have  a  surplus  for  distribution  among 
other  communities. 

in  the  fisheries  it  is  the  cuast  line  and  the  shallow  waters  and  banks 
of  the  continental  shelf  that  are  the  chief  sources.  .'Vmong  tfc 
forms  obtained  are  burrowing  animals,  like  the  clam,  fixed  anima 
like  the  oyster,  crawling  kinds  like  the  lobster,  and  free-swimmii 
kimls  like  the  lishes.  All  of  the  great  groups  of  the  ajiimal  kingdc 
contribute  to  the  foofJ  supply  frx>m  the  sea,  the  invertebrates,  fishes, 
rqttiles,  birds,  and  mammals;  but  by  far  the  most  important  are  the 
true  Jishes.  Some  iif  thc^e  are  surface  forms,  like  the  mackerel  and 
herring  ;  but  a  large  numl>er  live  on  or  near  the  shallow  bottom,  like, 
the  halibut,  codfiih,  hatldtx'k,  plaice,  etc.  Still  others  are  tish  that 
though  living  in  t  he  sea  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  ascend  into  fre 


KiC-  410.  ~  The  stxlknl  LTtumd  ur  ac«  lily, 
«  deep  MS  animal.     (Alcxaodcr  .\«:a5du..i 
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water  to  lay  their  eggs,  or  spawn.  Of  these  the  salmon  and  shad  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  The  open  ocean,  far  from  land,  is  not  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  fish,  and  the  deep  sea  bottom  and  intermediate 
layers  are  not  drawn  upon  at  all. 

Besides  food,  the  marine  animals  furnish  a  great  number  of  other 
useful  products,  —  whale  and  seal  oil,  whalebone,  sealskins,  walrus 
ivory,  coral,  sponges,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  etc.  The  annual  value  of 
the  fisheries  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  $61,000,000. 
This,  however,  is  only  about  equal  to  some  of  the  minor  crops  on  the 
land,  such  as  sugar  beets.  The  fishery  products  of  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  exceed  those  of  the  United  States  in  value,  the  total  for  the 
world  being  nearly  $440,000,000  per  year. 

For  references  to  literature,  see  pp.  665-668. 
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MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   OCEANIC   WATER 

Types  op  Mox^mevt 

It  is  prob&ble  that  all  parts  of  the  occAn  vrater  are  at  alt  times  in 
motion.  Some  of  llicsc  mi^vements  are  slow  and  imperceptible, 
others  are  quite  obvious-  They  are  due  la  a  comple.x  series  of  caujjt? 
often  completely  interrelated.  Some  of  the  movements  are  in  the  form 
of  waves ;  others  are  currents,  or  drifts  of  water.  Some  of  the  currents 
are  not  related  tu  the  waves  in  ori||[in,  while  others,  such  as  the  tidal 
currents,  develop  as  a  result  of  the  wave,  and  still  others,  such  as  the 
wind  drift  current,  are  developed  by  the  same  cause  that  produces 
the  wave. 

These  various  and  complex  movements  may  perhaps  best  be  under- 
stoofl  if  discus5e<i  under  three  somewhat  arbitrary  divTsions :  (i)  waves, 
not  including  the  tidal  wave ;  (i)  currtjnts  and  drifts,  not  incluc 
tidal  currents;  { j)  tides. 


Wavks 


idingthe. 
but  the^^ 


This  term  is  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  wind  waves,  but 
arc  other  forms  of  wave  dcvclopeil  in  the  ocean,  such  as  the  earthquake 
wave,  the  iceberg  wave,  the  wave  due  to  differences  in  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  tidal  wave.     Willi  the  exception  of  the  latter  (p. ' 
these  various  forms  of  wave  will  now  be  discussed. 


Wind  Waves 


P.7o<0^ 


Currents  accompanying  Wind  Waves.  —  When  the  wind  blows  over 
the  water,  there  is  friction  at  the  surface  of  contact,  as  a  result  of  whii 
two  quite  distinct  motions  are  caused :  (i)  a  forward  drift  of  the  wai 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  (2)  the  development  of  a  wave  translalioi 
With  continued  friction  both  of  these  movements  are  increased  until 
(a)  a  well-definoii  current  is  set  uj),  and  (6)  waves  of  considerable  height 
are  formed.     Thus,  in  the  trade  wind  belt,  or  in  other  zones  of  regular 
winds,  both  currents  of  surface  water  and  waves  move  in  the  direc 
of  the  prevailing  wind,  the  current  advancing  much  more  slo 
than  the  wave,  and  both  lagging  behind  the  wind  which  causes  them. 

Relation  of  Waves  to  Velocity  of  Wind.  —  The  wind  waves  \'ary  in 
height  from  liny  ripples  to  great  billows,  rolling  "  mountain  high." 

nS3 
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With  a  gentle  breeze  only  small  waves  develop,  reaching  a  height 
of  but  a  foot  or  two^  but  if  the  wind  increases  to  a  gale, 
the  ocean  surface  is 
quickly  Iransformci! 
to  a  series  of  great 
waves,  and,  if  the 
wind  continues  and 
blows  over  a  large 
expanse  of  ocean,  iht' 
waves  become  of 
great  size.  These  art- 
formed  by  the  power 
ful  friction  of  the 
moving  air,  by  the 
adding  of  wave  uiK)n 
wave  as  the  gusts 
strike  the  water  sur- 
face, and  by  the 
transmission  of  the 
impulse  to  the  water 
below  the  surface. 
The  wind  waves  some 
times  attain  a  speed 
of  so  or  60  miles  an 
hour,  though  com- 
monly less,  even  down 
to  20  to  25  mile'^. 
The  water  itself  does 
not  move  forward  at 
this  rate,  but  merely 
the  translation  of  the 
wave  form.  One  may 
illustrate  this  with  a 
rope,  when,  by  ffivin^ 
a  quick  shake  at  ont 
end,  a  wave  is  caused 
to  pass  through  thu 
rope  to  the  other 
end.  As  the  wa\c 
form  thus  rapidlv 
advances,  anothii 
follows,  with  others 
behind,  each  wa\c 
consisting  of  a  rrrst 
or  higher  part,  grad- 
ing down  on  both  si<ies  to  a  hollow,  or  trough,  the  crests  and  troughs 
being  roughly  parallel  and  linear. 
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Height  and  Length  of  Waves.  —  The  height  to  which  waves  rise 
in  the  open  ocean  has  l>een  Rreatly  cxaRKcraled.  A  wave  20  feet 
from  trough  to  crest  is  very  high,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  rarely 
rise  more  than  40  or  50  feet.  In  the  southern  ocean,  where  the  stormy 
west  winds  blow  over  a  vast  stretch  of  water,  waves  are  said  to  be  so 
high,  and  the  distance  between  trough  and  crest  so  great,  that  sailing 
vessels  are  temporarily  becalmed  when  sinking  into  the  trough  of  the 
biUows.  It  is  said  that  exceptional  waves  1500  feet  long  have  been 
seen.  The  wave  length,  however,  is  not  usually  over  600  feet,  and 
may  be  .500  feet  or  less  in  length.  Indeed,  most  waves  that  reach 
the  coast  are  under  25  feet  in  length. 

While  the  wave  form  moves  rapidly  forward,  an  object  floating  on 
the  surface  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered,  as  cTtst  and  trough  pass 
it,  proving  clearly  that  the  water  itself  undergoes  no  such  motion 
as  the  wave  has.  If  it  did,  a  vessel  would  be  helplessly  carried  along. 
The  water  particles  undergo  a  circular  motion.  In  the  trough  they 
arc  monng  backward  (Fig.  412) ;  as  the  crest  approaches  they  rise,  at 


■  -j,»    .^.T" 


^nV. 


..vy-ii'sri; 


Vtfi'.  412.  —  MuvenMsnt  of  water  particles  to  waves. 
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the  crest  they  move  forward,  and  on  the  rear  of  the  crest  they  move 
downward. 

Th,e  wave  form  is  a  surface  feature,  but  the  movement  of  the  water 
extends  far  below  the  surface,  though  with  diminishing  force.  Il 
is  certain  that  under  large  ocean  waves  there  is  a  motion  sulBciently 
powerful  to  move  siind  at  a  dej>th  of  from  400  to  600  feet,  but  even  this 
makes  the  wave  motion  merely  a  superficial  phenomenon  of  the  d< 
ocean  water. 

Ground  Swell.  —  The  movement  of  the  ocean,  once  started, 
continue  even  far  beyond  the  exciting  cause,  especially  if  there  are  large 
waves,  advancing  25  to  50  miles  an  hour.  It  is  as  a  result  of  this  that 
great  waves  lose  their  irregularity  and  are  long,  deep  swells.  Such 
waves,  called  ground  swell,  or  roUerSt  are  often  felt  even  on  a  glassy 
when  there  is  no  wind.  Generated  in  some  regions  where  there 
wind,  they  travel  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  their  source 
before  they  die  out.  Thus  the  ocean  surface  is  ra»ely  absolutel] 
calm  and  free  from  motion,  since  a  ground  swell  may  come  from 
or  three  distant  sources  in  any  direction  at  the  same  time. 

WhitecapB  and  Wind-drift  CurrentG.  —  The  ground  swell  is  a  fairly 
smooth,  regidar  wave  form  ;  but  when  the  wind  is  blowing  strongly, 
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wind  wave  is  far  less  regular.  During  a  heavy  wind  the  waves  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  billows  whose  intervening  troughs  have  much  irreg- 
ularity of  form.  Their  surfaces  (Fig.  411)  may  have  a  series  of 
small  waves  superimposed  upon  them,  and  their  crests  may  be  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  forming  whUccaps,  or  great  foaming  crests,  so 
steep  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind  that  the  crest  often  breaks  and 
forces  fonvard  a  wave  of  foaming  water.  The  friction  of  the  air  sets 
up  a  current,  or  an  actual  movement  of  the  surface  water,  quite 
independent  of  the  wave  itself.  Therefore,  a  boat  adrift  in  the  sea, 
though  rising  and  falling  with  the  passage  of  each  wave,  will  also  be 
carried  forward,  both  by  the  wind  and  by  the  wind  drift  current  of 
surface  water. 

W'hitecaps  sometimes  break  against  a  ship  and  wash  the  decks  from 
end  to  end.  Normally  a  vessel  rises  and  falls  with  the  passage  of  the 
crests  and  troughs,  but  such  combers  may  temporarily  quite  submerge 
the  boat.  To  small  boats  they  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  During 
heavy  gales  the  wind  actually  blows  the  water  from  the  wave  crests 
in  sheets  of  spray. 

Slight  Influence  on  Life.  —  In  the  open  ocean  the  wave  doubtless 
has  influence  on  oceanic  life,  and  the  breaking  of  the  wave  is  certainly 
a  means  of  aerating  the  water  from  which  the  marine  organisms  obtain 
their  oxygen.  Aside  from  this  influence,  the  energy  of  the  open  ocean 
wave  seems  lost,  excepting  when  encountered  by  vessels.  The  cease- 
less activity  of  the  ocean  as  the  waves  pass  in  succession  over  it,  is 
one  of  the  great  dynamic  forces  of  tlie  earth's  surface ;  and  seemingly 
one  of  the  least  effective  forces  in  relation  to  life  and  to  earth  cliange. 
Only  where  the  waves  enter  shallow  water  and  break  against  the  shores 
of  the  islands  and  continents  do  the  ocean  waves  cxliibit  their  full 
force  and  enter  a  work  of  notable  character.  There  they  cause  a 
series  of  phenomena  which  profoundly  influence  plant  and  animal  life, 
which  have  distinct  importance  to  man,  and  which  cause  great 
changes  in  the  land  margin,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Chap.  XI). 

Waves  Due  to  Winds  and  to  Pressure  Difference 

Similarity  to  Seiches.  —  In  the  chapter  on  Lakes  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  arc  undulations  of  the  water  level,  known  as  seiches,  due 
to  differences  in  atmospheric  pressure  on  different  parts  of  the  lakes. 
Similar  movements  must  be  of  common  occurrence  in  the  ocean» 
though  ordinarily  masked  by  other  mo\'ements.  Every  time  an  area 
of  low  pressure  passes  over  the  water  surface  the  level  of  the  ocean 
must  be  very  slightly  raisetl,  and  with  the  passage  of  high  pressure 
areas  it  must  be  depressed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  undulations  of 
this  origin  arc  constantly  passing  through  some  part  of  the  ocean. 

Inundations  accompanying  Hurricanes.  —  Wlien  the  difference  in 
atmospheric  pressure  is  great,  there  may  be  such  a  local  distortion  of 
sea  level  as  to  be  plainly  noticeable  along  the  coast.     Usually  such 
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M  wave  dcvelo(>»  in  stt)rm  centres  where  there  is  a  jirunounced  dinuiiu> 
tkm  in  pn^ssurr.  ami  it  progrtssc:?  with  the  mo\'ement  of  the  stor 
Sometimes  the  sea  level  ruies  several  feel  during  the  (us&a^  of  su 
storm,  .Liitl  low  co«i:«t  Liiuls  are  inuni)ate<l  by  it,  causing  much 
Such  w:is  the  r:i'ir  during  the  passage  of  tjie  hurricane  in  which 
vcftton  \\  ;i  ii>c»,  the  sea  level  rising  into  the  city. 

ca»cs  oi  wc  been  rqx>rtcd  from  the  low  coast  lands 

southeastern  Asia. 

Such  wikws  which  are  roughly  circular,  with  a  diameter  ol  sewnl 
$C(.vrc  oi  miles,  are  not  itue  solely  to  pressure  differences.     For  in  low 
presfturr  areas  winds  are  Wo  win* 
drift  of  water  toward  the  centre 
the  wax-e  is  ilue  to  a  tl-    "^ ' 


(k^ubtless  varying  grv..  ■ 

dirt. 

Ofv 

be 


■-■"v  toward  the  centre,  and  the 

•  r  raises  the  sea  le\^    Thus 

c  rvUtii-e  \*alue  of  the  two  causes 

-lit  instances.     When  the  pressure 

'here  must  be  a  readjustment 

^tioostlewkp.    There  must 

luc  iii»iAnccs  like  that  lefccrpd  to  at 

15  due  to  slight  pfcssuie  tMOennces. 


Oikar  Wind-foraed  Waws.  —  In  a  sonilar  way  tbc  wind,  diivLmt 
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Iceberg  Waves.  —  Such  avalanches  are  uncommon,  but  falls  of 
ice  from  the  cliflfs  of  tidal  glaciers  (p.  2:0)  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  certain  localities,  as  in  the  Alaskan  fiords  and  along  the  Greenland 
coast.  There  they  arc  locally  the  most  imiwrtant  kinds  of  waves, 
sweeping  through  the  fiords  every  few  moments  or  hours,  according 
to  the  activity  of  the  glaciers.  Being  profound  disturbances  of  the 
water,  these  iceberg  waves  sweep  tluough  the  fiordsas  low, deep  undula- 
tions, which,  upon  reaching  the  coast,  form  powerful  breakers,  even 
when  the  water  surface  is  perfectly  calm. 

Earthquake  Water  Waves.  —  When  earthquake  shocks  occur  on 
the  sea  floor,  a  wave  undulation  is  started  which  affects  the  water 
from  surface  to  bottom  (pp.  433-435).  This  is  the  tsunami.  Though 
low  in  vertical  range,  such  a  wave  is  profound,  and  it  may  sweep  across 
the  broadest  of  oceans.  For  example,  earthquake  waves  generated 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  are  not  uncommonly  recorded  on  the  tide  gauges 
of  the  American  coast.  After  travelling  such  distances,  the  earth- 
quake water  wave  has  so  dimimshed  in  size  that  it  is  not  perceptible 
to  ordinary  observation;  but  on  coasts  near  the  centre  of  origin,  as 
it  piles  up  in  the  shallow  coastal  waters,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  wave 
of  great  height  and  destructiveness,  doing  vast  damage  to  life  and 
property  on  low-lying  coasts.  Fortunately  such  waves  are  rare  and 
local  in  their  influence. 


OcEvVN  Currents 

Causes  for  Currents  in  the  Ocean.  —  Besides  currents  resulting  from 
modification  of  the  tidal  movements,  there  is  a  complex  circulation 
of  ocean  waters  due  to  the  combination  of  a  number  of  causes.  The 
following  arc  among  the  more  important  of  these:  (i)  The  addition  of 
water  to  the  sea,  either  from  the  inflow  of  rivers,  or  the  melting  of 
snow  or  ice,  or  the  fall  of  rain ;  {2)  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the 
sea  by  evaporation ;  (3}  raising  of  the  level  of  the  sea  surface  by  winds 
or  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  (4)  the  drift  of  water  before  the  winds; 
(5)  change  in  density  of  the  sea  water,  either  through  variation  in 
salinity  or  in  temperature. 

All  of  these  causes  are  in  operation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
the  water  is  in  a  constant  state  of  movement  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  equilibrium  thus  produced.  Sometimes  the  movements 
are  slight  and  merely  local,  sometimes  of  general  extent  and  easily  per- 
ceptible, sometimes  due  to  a  single  cause,  sometimes  to  a  combination  of 
causes.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  signilicance  of  the  several  causes. 
For  example,  evaporation  and  rainfall,  one  of  which  tends  to  lower 
the  surface,  the  other  to  raise  it,  operate  slowly,  and  adjustment 
commonly  takes  place  withoutgiving  rise  to  readilyperceptiblecurrents. 
Rivers,  adding  water  to  the  sea,  and  tending  to  locally  raise  the  sur- 
face, often  give  rise  to  noticeable  local  currents,  which  are,  howe\er, 
lost  sight  of  in  the  broad  ocean  a  short  distance  from  the  river  mouth. 
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nmst  be  an  biflow  of  water  to  take  its  pbce.    Or,  if  there  is  a  drift  ^ 
of  wstcr  away  from  a  given  area,  there  must  be  oAm  to  take  its  pbce ; ' 
and,  oo  the  other  hand,  there  most  be  an  oiitftyw  of  water  b«n  the' 
area  to  which  the  water  drifts,  otherwise  the  sea  levd  would  be  per- 
manently railed. 

By  these  cfislxtrfaaocta  in  the  eqinJibrium  of  the  ocean  waters,  and 
the  mm  Mary  adjustments  to  wtucfa  they  give  rise,  an  oceanic  dr- 
Cttlatioo  iscuMed  which  is  world-wide  in  extent^ and  which  affects  the 
ocean  frooi  surface  to  bottoot.  The  natare  of  tfab  ciiculatioo  can  best 
be  fTplainrd  if  it  fis  oonsdered  under  two  distinct  lieadings ;  but  it 
■mst  be  undentood  that  there  is  a  complexity  of  causes,  so  that  in 
nature  there  is  no  such  arbitrary  division  as  is  adapted  for  deamess 
of  presentation.  These  two  beadiajE^  arc:  (i)  the  great  planetary  cir- 
culationj  (j)  the  surface  wind  drift  currents. 

The  Planetju(y  C»CT7iatioh 

WM   I>rift,    Temperatnre,    and    SaHnity.  —  Three    widcspr^ 
CSMMi  ire  at  all  timc»  at  work  on  the  ocean  surface,  disturbing  th 

Xnibrfum  of  the  ocean  waters,  and  thereby  inducing  circulation. 
■se  arc:  (i)  the  drift  of  water  before  the  winds,  (2)  variation  in 
ttmiKrraturc,  (3)  variation  in  salinity.  The  other  causes  mentioned 
in  inc  preceding  section  are  contributory  to  the  movements  generated 
by  thcu  causes.  It  is  probable  also  that  there  is  a  cause  of  circula- 
Uon  operating  on  the  ocean  bottom,  as  a  result  of  the  slow  conduction 
of  earth  heat  from  the  lithosphere  to  the  hydrosphere. 

These  HC^eral  causes  give  rise  to  a  great  planetary  circulation  which 
aflfccts  an  the  oceans,  and  water  at  alt  dq^ths  in  the  oceans.  This 
circulation  is  slow,  but  general  and  continuous,  though  varj-ing  in 
speed  and  continuity.  We  are  as  yet  not  possessed  of  a  sufficient  body 
of  fact  to  permit  a  determination  of  the  relative  Importance  of  the 
contributing  cause*;  nor  is  the  course  of  this  circulation  mapped, 
nor  its  spec<i  dcternuned.  There  arc,  however,  a  number  of  facts 
which  point  to  temperature  differences  as  the  must  important  factor 
in  this  planetary  circulation,  while  the  winds  arc  the  prime  cause  for 
the  Gurface  currents. 
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Circulation  between  Poles  and  Equator.  —  In  the  open  ocean,  the 
planetary  circulalion  appears  to  consist  of  a  sinking  of  cold  waters  in 
the  cold  tcmptrate  and  polar  zones,  a  flow  equalorward  along  the 
bottom  and  in  intermediate  depths,  a  rising  and  a  surface  flow  pole- 
ward. It  may  be  repeated  that  the  influence  of  differences  in  density 
due  to  salinity,  the  wind  drift  of  surface  water,  and  other  causes  enter 
into  this  circulation.  Of  the  surface  movements  we  have  considerable 
knowledge,  and  that  phase  of  the  circulation  is  treated  in  the  next 
section.  The  evidence  of  the  other  parts  of  the  planetary  circulation, 
though  less  direct,  is  convincing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known 
physical  fact  that  cooling  of  salt  water  cau.ses  increase  in  density  and 
consequent  settling.  This  necessarily  means  movement  away  from 
the  settling  water,  to  give  it  place,  and  toward  the  point  of  settling, 
to  replace  that  which  sinks.  That  such  movements  occur  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  they  extend  widely  through  the  oceans  is  proved  by 
several  facts,  as  follows :  (i)  As  has  already  been  shown,  no  other  ex- 
planation of  the  cold  water  on  the  ocean  bottom  is  possible.  (2)  Only 
by  some  such  circulation  can  oxygen  be  moved  to  the  ocean  bottom  in 
sufficient  amount  to  support  the  life  there.  {3)  The  coldest  waters 
are  found  in  the  parts  of  the  ocean  most  open  to  the  frigid  waters, 
as  represented  in  the  contrast  between  the  South  and  North 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  the  bottom  temper- 
atures of  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  (4)  In  the  equatorial 
Atlantic  a  wedge  of  cold  water  has  been  found  rising  above  the 
normal  level,  as  if  the  water  here  were  rising  toward  the  surface. 
(5)  The  temperatures  of  the  bottom  of  partly  enclosed  seas  are 
those  of  the  level  of  the  lowest  point  in  their  rim,  pointing  clearly  to 
a  circulation  by  which  water  of  the  open  ocean  enters  from  the  level 
of  the  rim. 

Resemblance  to  Atmospheric  Circulation.  —  The  great  oceanic 
planetary  circulation,  in  general  slow,  but  here  and  there  accelerated 
for  one  reason  or  another,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  there  is  a  movement  equalorward, 
a  rising  there,  and  a  poleward  outflow.  But  there  is  a  noteworthy 
difference,  for  while  the  atmosphere  is  warmed  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
rests  on  the  lithosphere  and  hydrosphere,  the  ocean  is  warmed  only 
at  and  near  the  top.  The  atmospheric  circulation  depends  primarily 
upon  warming  in  the  lower  layers  in  the  equatorial  belt,  with  resulting 
decrease  in  s[)ecific  gravity  of  the  air  and  rising ;  while  the  oceanic  cir- 
culation is  primarily  due  tocooling  at  the  surface  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
In  both  cases  there  is  an  overturning  of  the  mobile  medium,  though 
the  primary  cause  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  If  the  sun's  heat 
warmed  the  ocean  bottom,  as  it  does  the  land  surface,  the  planetary 
oceanic  circulation  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more  vigorous.  Such 
rising  as  results  from  the  escape  of  terrestrial  heat  must  be  very  slow, 
and  it  is  ^vide5p^ead  over  the  ocean  floor,  not  concentrated  along  any 
given  belt. 
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Circulation    of    Enclosed    Seas 
way  the  circulation  iii  cntloi^d  st-as 


—  The  Mediterranean.  —  In  a 
llu?trates  the  phenomena  of 
oceanic  circulation.  The  Mediterranean  may  be  taken  as  the  t>-pical 
illu.stmtton.  It  i-s  a  basin  14,400  feet  deqi  and  wHlh  a  temperature  of 
55"  from  top  10  bottom  in  winter,  IhoUKh  with  higher  surface  tempera- 
tures in  summer.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  the  temperature  of 
the  deep  waters  is  due  to  sinking  of  cold  water  in  winter,  and  not  to 
inflow  of  ocean  water,  for  the  water  in  the  outside  ocean  at  the  level 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  above  55°.  Owing  to  evap«>ration,  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  more  saline  and  consequently  more 
dense  than  the  Atlantic  water  outside  the  Strait,  and  Its  surface  b 
actually  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.  This  condition  is  due  lo  ihc 
fact  that  the  rainfall  is  only  about  a  quarter  as  much  as  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  water  surface.  Since  the  surface  of  the  Mexiiterranean 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  open  ocean,  there  is  an  inflow  of  surface  water 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (Fig.  41,^) ;  since  the  Mediterranean 
water  is  denser  than  that  of  the  open  ocean,  both  because  it  is  salter 

and  colder,  there  is  an  out- 
Bowinj;  undercurrent.  The 
relative  amount  of  outflow 
and  inflow  \'aries  greatly 
according  to  the  state  of  tide 
and  other  conditions ;  but 
there  is  a  constant  attempt 
at  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  of  the 
connecting  water  bodies. 

Circulation  in  Red  Sea.  — 
The  Red  Sea  shows  similar 
conditions.  Its  density  (1.03)  is  greatly  increased  by  evaporation, 
which  amounts  to  from  10  to  35  feet  a  year  in  a  rej^n  of  moderate 
rainfall.  If  there  were  no  compensating  movements  of  water,  the 
Red  Sea  would  evaporate  and  precipitate  its  salt.  There  is  a 
surface  current  of  warm  water  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  an  out- 
flowing bottom  current  of  denser  water  constantly  passing  through 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  is  certain  that  this  bottom 
current  must  carry  out  as  much  salt  as  h  brought  in  by  the  surface 
current,  otherwise  the  Red  Sea  would  grow  steadily  salter.  Thai 
there  is  no  inflow  of  water  from  the  deeper  Indian  Oct^n  is  proved 
by  the  temperature  conditions.  The  Red  Sea,  which  occupies  a  basin 
7200  feet  deej),  with  a  rim  rising  to  within  uoo  feet  of  sea  level  in 
the  Strait,  has  a  winter  surface  temperature  of  about  70^*  and  a 
summer  temperature  of  &$°  or  more.  Below  the  influence  of 
summer  warming,  the  water  is  uniformly  at  70®,  but  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  outside  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb,  tlie  temperature  is  37°  at, 
a  depth  of  7200  feet.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lem[>erature 
of  the  Red  Sea  waters  is  determined  bv  circulation  in  its  own  area. 


Fig.  4U.  —  Diifrua  dnwiog  the  csntnst  ol 
ioflowias  and  oulflovinc  carrenu  Erao  Modt- 
irmn«an  asd  Black  Saa,  that  at  Gibnhar 
Aowinx  io  at  the  suifacc  while  that  al  tbr 
BfMDhonu  aod  .Sea  of  ilannora  flows  in  at 
Ibe  Dottom.    (Murray.) 
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Circulation  in  Black  Sea.  —  In  the  Black  Sea  there  is  the  reverse 
condition.  Here  the  rainfall  and  inflow  of  ri\er  water  cxxceds  evap- 
oration, and  the  surface  level  is  on  the  average  about  2  feet  above  that 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Therefore  a  surface  current  of  less  dense  water 
flows  out  through  the  Bosphorus.  A  reverse  current  of  denser  water 
enters  in  the  Black  Sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  strait  (Fip.  413).  The 
reason  for  this  current  is  that  a  column  of  water  of  such  salinity  as 
that  of  the  Black  Sea  must  be  higher  than  a  column  of  greater  salinity, 
like  the  Mediterranean,  if  the  two  are  in  balance.  That  is  to  say. 
the  less  saline  water  of  the  Black  Sea  needs  to  stand  higher  than  the 
Mediterranean  water ;  but  water  is  so  mobile  that  it  will  flow  away 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  even  down  a  grade  as  low  as  that  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas.  This  outflow 
therefore  disturbs  the  equilibrium  between  the  columns  of  different 
density,  and  there  is  a  bottom  inflow  of  saline  water  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  Thus  there  is  constant  outflow  at  the  surface,  and  inflow 
at  the  bottom. 


The  Surface  Currents 

Causes  of  Currents.  — ^  Movements  of  the  surface  water  of  the  ocean 
are  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  inflow  of  rivers,  differences 
in  density,  differences  in  level  due  to  evaporation  and  rainfall,  and 
to  the  friction  of  moving  air.  Among  these  causes  the  last  is,  without 
doubt,  by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  chief 
underlying  cause  for  the  great  system  of  surface  currents  and  drifts 
of  the  several  oceans  (Fig.  416). 

This  cause  may  l>e  imitated  by  blowing  upon  a  water  surface,  when 
a  miniature  drift  is  almost  immediately  started.  On  lakes  and  partly 
enclose<l  seas  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the  surface 
water  drifts  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  that  the  drift  continues 
even  after  the  impelling  cause  dies  out,  and  may  extend  as  a  current 
well  beyond  the  area  in  which  the  winri  is  blowing.  Such  a  drift  is 
due  to  the  friction  of  moving  air  upon  the  mobile  water,  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  actual  surface,  for  the  moving  surface  water  also  drags 
along  the  layers  l>elow.  Thus  the  wind,  though  operating  only  on 
the  actual  water  surface,  may  start  a  movement  which  involves  water 
to  a  depth  of  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  feet. 

The  Indian  Ocean.  —  In  the  oceans  the  relation  of  surface  currents 
and  drifts  to  the  wind  is  often  well  illustrated,  but  nowhere  better  than 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  There,  in  summer,  the  southeast  trade  winds 
extend  across  the  equator  and  blow  ui)on  southern  Asia  as  the  sum- 
mer monsoons  (Chap.  XXV) ;  in  winter  the  wind  direction  is  reversed, 
and  the  winds  blow  off  the  land  as  winter  monsoons.  South  of  the 
equator  the  winds  are  fairly  constant  in  direction,  and  there  is  a  great 
eddy  of  ocean  water  similar  to  that  in  other  oceans,  as  described  later. 
But  north  of  the  equator  the  ocean  drifts  and  currents  are  quite  com- 
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tiletcly  reversed  in  the  two  opposite  seasons.  In  both  seasons  there. 
1.1  an  irrcKuUr  r<!(ly  in  the  c'luatotial  rcginn  and  extending;  northwar 
inlu  the  Buy  of  licnK^l  and  ihc  Arabian  Sea,  but  the  direction  uf  ihfl 
water  mm  cment  is  oppinute  in  the  two  seasons.  In  summer  the  wate 
in  the  equatoriaJ  belt  i\ov.s  westward  before  the  trade  winds,  thett^ 
lircle^  into  tlic  Arabian  Sea  and  Ihc  Bay  of  Becf^l,  moving  northward 
under  the  influence  of  the  summer  monsoons  (Ftg.  414).  Bui  in  the 
winter  the  water  sweeps  southward  out  of  these  bays,  then  eastward 
in  the  equatorial  }>cU,  under  the  influence  of  the  offshore  winter 
inoiuoon&.     The  east-moving   equatorial   current,   which    flows  op- 
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FttL   41*    -    (.*urrmt^  .J  \\\v  Iruliaa  Occaa  (jkrnnn  in  tkr  w^EirTt  i-t  rcUt,iun  lo  tMUiiac 
BWOMxtn  vt/  4umi»vt  <  arrvtn  oo  bad  m  kll^Mt  6cur)  aad  the  norttaasi  1 

posite  or  counter  to  the  normal  westward-moving  equatoiiai  currents 
m  the  oceanic  eddies,  is  called  a  amnttf  cvntJi/L 

Xhm  Southern  Oc««n.  —  Betvreeo  Antarctica  and  the  southern  tips 
of  Africa^  Australia^  and  South  .America  is  a  broad  <jcean  belt,  some- 
times Lnown  as  the  Southern  Ocean,  including  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
and  southern  portions  of  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Paci6c  oceans* 
in  the  larger  part  of  this  Southern  Ocean  the  wind  direction  13  prevail- 
iitjsty  from  the  west,  and.  accordingly,  there  is  a  rather  re^tar  and 
steady  eastward  drift  of  water,  encirclinii  the  earth.     Slowly 

drifts  set  o(T  from  this  current  towani  the  north,  especially  alon 

western  sides  of  S>uth    America  and  .\frica.  but  the  great  bodV 
,  surface  water  drifl^  eastward  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity.     In 
lar{j^  part  of  the  southern  west  wind  drift  there  b  boating  ice,  but  it  ii 
farely  met  with  north  of  45"  south  latitude. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean.  —  In  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  while  there  arc  areas 
r,i  V  >,;  .1,]^  winds  and  resulting  wind  drift  currents  of  varyini?  eitentj 

1  ion,  es|>ecially  near  the  coasts,  there  are  four  belts  of  wind  < 
i^uinocrit  uniformity  of  direction  and  {>er5istence  to  generate  regu 
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drifts  of  ocean  water.  One  of  these  is  the  southern  belt  of  west  winds, 
already  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  the  east  moving  current  of  the  south- 
ern ocean.  The  second  belt  of  regular  \\*inds  is  the  northern  west 
wind  belt ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  trade  wind  belts,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  equator. 

Atlantic  Eddies.  —  In  the  trade  wind  belt  the  wind  blows  with 
marked  sleadiness  from  the  southeast  south  of  the  equator  and  from 
the  northeast  north  of  the  equator.  This  causes  a  drift  of  water  to- 
ward the  equator  from  either  side,  and,  since  the  impelling  winds  are 
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FlO.  415.  —  I  fie  Norlh  Att.inln:  liijdy,  Uuii  Mrcim,  anr)  Labrii.fi.r  Ciirrtnt  I  he 
huundarii-s  are  doL  rc-ally  as  sharp  vls  in  \.\i\s  diagiam,  and  the  csi<>lL*iin:  o(a  certain 
portiun  uf  the  (JuH  Stream  in  the  weslrm  pnn  nt  the  (JulJ  of  Mexico  has  been  ques- 
tiooed. 


from  an  easterly  quarter,  with  a  westward  movement  toward  the 
South  .\merican  coast.  Were  the  land  not  in  the  way.  this  west- 
moving  equatorial  current  would  probably  form  a  west-moving 
drift  sweeping  completely  around  the  earth.  As  it  is,  the  equatorial 
drift  divides  on  the  South  American  coast,  part  sweeping  northward, 
part  southward.  Further  detlection  is  caused  by  the  influence  of 
terrestrial  rotation  {Ferrel's  Law,  Chap.  XXV).  The  equatorial  drift 
swings  out  into  the  Atlantic  in  each  hcmi.sphere,  forming  a  great  eddy 
in  the  North  Atlantic  by  right-hand  deflection,  and  another  in  the 
South  Atlantic  by  left-hand  deflection.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
eddy  the  water  again  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds, 
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and  th\i$  tht  surface  waters  slowly  eddy  about  cFtg.  415)-  In  the 
centre  of  thr  eddy  extensive  massrs  of  flnating  scawred,  or 
cwfcusum.  a^-rumulate,   and   this  is  Bometitiies  spoken   nf   as   the 

\\'>iilc  the  equatorial  water  ts  in  ^ncral  westward  mox-eznest  undor 
;  the  influmce  erf  ihr  soutbem  and  northern  trades,  there  b  an  ciasl- 
'  vio\ing  counter  curreni  near  the  centre,  consisting  of  warm  water  aS 
low  salinity.  This  counter  current  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  excessive 
rainfall  in  I  be  equatorial  belt,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  due  mainly  to 
the  return  flow  of  some  of  the  water  that  is  piled  up  against  the  Sovtil 
Atlantic  coast  by  the  equatorial  currents. 

From  this,  it  is  r%'ident  that  the  great  oceanic  eddies,  vliicli  are 
repeated  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  North  and  Soatli 
Facific,  arc  due  primarily  to  the  motive  power  of  the  wind,  hut  that 
their  circular  course  is  due  to  the  interference  of  ii)  the  on^THJ^fft 
barriers,  (21  the  deflective  effect  of  earth's  rotation.  DooMcss 
other  factors  of  importance  enter  to  aid  in  the  circulalitm,  such  as  the 
expansion  of  the  water  due  to  heat,  the  raising  ui  the  surface  by  tbd- 
fall  tn  one  part  and  lowering  it  by  e\*apoTation  in  another  paxU  and  the 
chann  in  level  due  to  the  piling  up  of  water  along  the  Cioasts.  Ix  has 
just  been  pointed  out  that  one  result  of  thi«  is  a  letum  or  *  ■■■■i*»^ 
current  at  thr  surface.  Doubtless  also  there  is  partial  compensatian 
[  hy  vertical  circulation ;  but,  with  the  surface  water  \'ar>'ing  in  density, 
this  iiMiiji-iiMiirtn  can  be  only  partial,  since  the  water  sur^oe  vill  be 
actually  higher  where  less  doisc  than  in  cootjgoous  areas  ol  gceater 
density.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  may  be  cnmpeo- 
caling  bottoin  movements  as  wdJ  as  sui&ce  currents.  Thai  tfaoe  is 
actual  votacal  drculatioo  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  odd, 
timing  miTcnts  alcMig  the  coasts  away  from  whidi  the  trade  winds 
are  fakiwinfc,  that  is.  alon^  the  west-facing  coasts-  In  tins  way  a  part 
of  the  cold  water  d  the  Pcni\'ian  Cmrent  off  South  America  and  the 
Bcoguela  Current  along  the  western  coast  of  South  Africa  is  aasmtatsA 
tar.  VcT>'  likely  the  surface  drifts  are  also  influenced  by  the  slow  ap- 
vretUng  of  water  in  the  great  planetaiy  cimtlatMO. 

Hm  Gntf  Stnaa.  —  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  oceanic  drcuhtka 
is  oonpficatcd  b>'  important  weU-ddincd  currents,  some  fran  the 
Atlantic,  and  one  from  the  Golf  of  HtsJko.  The  htter,  known  as  the 
Golf  Stream,  is  one  of  the  amstiapofftaatei  oceanic  currents.  Ithas 
its  origin  in  the  CaribbaBa  Sen  and  Gntf  ol  Mexico,  into  which  a  put 
ci  Ihr  oqaatorial  drift  passes  In-  way  of  the  Antflks  and  the  Sonth 
American  coast.  Here  the  warm  iropical  waters  are  aaimcd  sc2 
more  '^^•"'  '^'  ^rv^  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  U  Mexioo  is  raised  by 
indr.  .d  b>-  cipansian  dne  to  warning-    Profaafaly  also 

there  t^  .)oa!Ti'j;uj  mcrcase  in  heqglt  dac  to  isiafaB  and  the  indov  of 
«DDBaffis  bom  the  Sand.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  su&oe  of  the 
•  b  ahont  three  feet  Mgher  than  ^ea  level  at  New  Yo^ 
is  a  continnnig  aahmcyd  barrier  faraung  the  rimaf  tha 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  adequate  comiwnsating  vertical  cir- 
culation, and  the  outiiowing  water  must  escape  as  a  surface  current, 
the  available  outlet  being  in  the  strait  between  southern  Florida  and 
Cuba.  Thus  the  entire  Strait  of  Florida  is  occupied  by  a  stream  of 
very  wann»  salt  water,  with  a  surface  temperature  of  81°,  a  width  of 
about  50  miles,  a  depth  of  iSoo  to  3000  feet,  and  a  velocity  of  5  miles 
an  hour.  Through  the  Strait  it  flows  so  fast  that  the  bottom  is 
swept  clean  of  mud. 

Beyond  the  Strait  of  Florida  the  Gulf  Str&im  broadens  rapidly,  and 
its  velocity  decreases,  being  reduced  to  about  1  j  miles  per  hour  east  of 
New  York.  Here  the  Gulf  Stream  waters,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  western  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  eddy,  is  within  the  belt  of 
the  west  \vinds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  before  them  the  warm 
southern  water  is  drifted  northeastward  to  the  European  coast  and 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  An  eastward  course  is  also  proWded  for  by 
the  dellective  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation,  which  turns  this  current 
toward  the  right. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  warm  drift  of  water  which 
bathes  northwestern  Europe  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  With  better  knowl- 
edge of  oceanic  movements  it  hiis  been  found  that  it  is  really  a  West 
Wind  Drift  in  which  Gulf  Stream  water  is  but  a  part,  and  the  im- 
mediate propelling  cause  is  the  prevailing  west  winds.  It  might 
seem  fitting  to  continue  the  use  of  the  term  Gulf  Stream  for  this  water 
as  we  continue  the  use  of  the  word  sunrisr,  without  being  open  to  a 
charge  of  ignorance.  There  has,  however,  been  strong  objection  to 
this,  some  of  it  of  a  more  or  less  pedantic  nature,  and  the  warm  current 
on  the  northwestern  European  coast  is  now  without  a  better  name  than 
the  cumbersome  Xorth  AHantk  West  Wifui  Drift, 

The  Terms  Drift,  Current,  and  Stream.  —  On  the  ocean  current  map, 
and  in  the  preceding  description  of  oceanic  circulation,  wc  have  made 
use  of  three  terms  descriptive  of  parts  of  the  oceanic  circulation:  (i) 
drift,  (2)  current,  (3)  stream.  There  is  no  real  distinction  between 
these  terms,  though  it  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  a  "  drift  " 
is  a  slow  motion  of  the  upper  layers  without  any  very  definite  boun- 
daries ;  a  ''  current  "  is  more  rapid  and  more  definite ;  and  a  "  stream" 
is  still  more  definite.  The  Gulf  Stream,  for  example,  is  in  some  parts 
quite  definitely  bounded,  so  as  to  suggest  a  stream  of  warm  water 
in  the  ocean.  There  has,  however,  been  much  exaggeration  as  to 
the  definiteness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  bfjundary.  In  most  parts  there 
is  gradation  of 'such  slow  degree  that  hours  of  steaming  are  necessary 
to  pass  from  the  normal  ocean  water  to  the  unquestioned  Gulf  Stream 
water.  The  most  definite  boundary  is  on  the  western  side,  where  a 
cold,  south-moving  current  parallels  it  on  the  landward  side. 

A  drift  may  move  no  faster  than  10  to  1 5  miles  a  day,  while  a  current 
or  stream  may  attain  a  velocity  of  4  or  even  5  miles  an  hour.  The 
drift  is  usually  a  broad  movement,  due  in  large  part  mainly  directly 
to  the  wind  ;  but  a  current  or  stream  is  commonly  a  part  of  the  oceanic 
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trsMS  BRIM  BortiMfB  .^tt  Bsw  stmoBa  OS  iwtinfm 
Aesti^f  a  II  MM  jiiJir  dftit  4f  die  Arcdt  vstcn^  TIk  wnck  of  lie 
A—irih  ttcmsc  tbrifud  miim  tfe  Aictk  Oocsa.  It  ms  tfsb  tlM 
IcdNanscsaahKBofthpabrinEBrrtopvAhiBlnAtK'  ric 

iet  vicb  Uk  iMipe  that  he  a^C^  ''■^  o'*"  ^^  "^'^  '^  J"^  ..^..  .  .if. 
WMe  kB  boftt  drifted  vcstwuvL  as  expected,  it  Ad  BoC  craee  Ae  pok; 
tkngfe  peffaips  it  vosld  ftovr  done  so  had  he  started  fmhcr  cast. 
One  of  the  Mehrife-BcyaBt  caAs,  pbccd  m  the  Aictk  Oona  aar 
Ft.  Barrov.  Alaslia.  l(«tcd  aoos  the  Afctk  oceia  h»  Icehad  br^ 
tweea  i^  and  190$,  umteieafaly  paasaas  aeer  the  Xeeth  Me. 
AaoChcr  oi  these  casks  drifted  Iram  Afaaka  to  nocthfXD  Norvaj^ 
NorA  ol  Gccobad  ^917  Snad  the  ioe  ice  <lii(liaa  cKtward,  as  if 
ODdtr  the  jiiflararf  of  the  preraifiig  vcsteffy  viaak  Diiriag,  the 
nater  of  1913-14  tke  KaHmk  dnhed.  aaUa aid  eboot  800  aAs  fnai 
CohriOe  Rrnr,  Aluka.  aearfy  to  Wna«el  Idlud.  Siberia.  Bovia^  ac 
the  nte  of  7  mfles  a  day.  These  fiarmsh  the  basis  <d  Anncadsea's 
piaa  of  <&rifthag  to  the  North  Pole  i&  1^15  m  the  ^naa. 

It  b  well  kaown,  however,  that  the  wanB  currcot  of  the  casloa 
Xorth  Atlaotic  ■■«!■  hrto  the  Arctic  Borth  of  Xorwar,  keeping  the 
sea  dear  of  ice  as  Esr  aorth  as  latitiMfe  70*  X^  and  gicatly  modtfyiag 
the  cfimatc  of  northern  Eotope  end  the  CDOtigBoas  Arctic.  Thctcis 
iilm  ■  isath  iimiiagnmii^  ikmi  lh<  ai  \U  la  i^aif  iif  ruiiiinil 

Lahndar  Canaat  Md  alter  Oatflawiac  Stnmma.  —  On  the  other 
haad,  cohi,  ioe-tMiea  cnnents  saccp  down  the  coast  of  eastern  Greea- 
taad,  awl  akog  BalEn  Land  and  Labrador.  The  latter,  fcd  foam  be- 
tvcro  the  .Arctic  ^'*r"*^  north  of  Xorth  Aawrka.  is  known  as  the 
Labrador  Carrcnt,  and  is  scarcel]r  Jess  inportaat  to  eastern  Ameska 
than  the  Gulf  StreaaL  Tamed  to  the  right  hy  the  deflectivr  in- 
ihirarii  of  the  earth's  rotation,  it  ha^  the  casacm  coast  of  North 
Afriri  as  far  sooth  as  Cape  Cod«  then,  oantnaing  sonlhaard  cff- 
dttK^  it  oaks  and  is  kst  as  a  sarisoe  carrent.    It  ts  ice-laden  as  Ear 

flOnlh as  northern  V»MtiMWMlt»M<l  anHnpr^iA^r^^x^pti  farther  y^h 

The  cfaffl  af  its  watos  inftoenoes  the  coastal  dinafe  as  far  south 
as  Miiifhiiirtta^  and  affects  the  water  tempentorc  even  farther 
soath,  rymafly  bekm  the  satfaccL 

There  is  no  reaOy  aaalogoos  current  from  the  .Arctic  to  the  Padfic 
tfaroogb  the  narrow,  sfaaDow  Bering  Strait.  It  is  true  that  a  cold  car- 
rent  passes  thtongh  Bering  Strait,  bat  aithoiigh  it  is  leiiifmted  fagr 
oold  water  flowing  soathwaid  from  Bertng  Sea,  it  attains  no  soch  sae 
oa  the  Labrador  Cnrrcnt,  and  does  not  carry  its  iadacnce  so  far  sooth. 
NffT  »  it  icE-ladett  to  so  aonthem  a  point  as  the  Labrador  Cnrrcnt. 
tike  the  Labrador  Carrent,  this  cold,  sonth  ■airing  cancnt  in  the 
Xorth  Padfic  keeps  to  the  tight  imder  the  de^ecti»e  infliiriM  r  of 
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tion,  and  therefore  hugs  the  North  Asiatic  coast  and  afTects  its  climate, 
as  the  Labrador  Current  does  that  of  North  America,  though  to  a  less 
degree. 

These  outflowing  Arctic  currents  doubtless  represent  in  part  a  return 
of  the  water  that  flows  in  along  northern  Europe,  in  part  an  outflow 
of  the  fresh  waters  that  enter  the  Arctic  basin  from  the  great  rivers 
and  from  the  melting  glaciers  and  snows  of  the  north.  Vertical  cir- 
culation to  disiwsc  of  these  waters  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  sub- 
marine ridges,  which  to  a  very  large  extent  cut  off  the  Arctic  basin 
from  the  North  Atlantic  basin. 

The  Pacific  Ocean.  —  On  a  larger  scale  the  circulation  of  the  Pacific 
repeaLs  that  of  the  .Atlantic  in  its  general  features.  There  is  a  northern 
and  a  southern  eddy,  and  there  is  a  counter  current  between  the  north 
and  south  equatorial  drift,  extending  as  far  east  as  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 

In  the  maze  of  islands  in  the  western  Pacific  there  is  comple.x  move- 
ment, due  to  deflective  effects  of  the  islands  and  submarine  ridges, 
and  in  the  North  Pacific  there  is  a  current  which  closely  simulates 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This,  the  Kuro  ShiwOj  or  Japanese  Current,  repre- 
sents the  equatorial  drift,  which,  after  entering  the  East  Indian  region, 
is  warmed  in  the  seas  between  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Asiatic  coast,  and  escapes  as  a  well-defined  current  between  the 
Philippines  and  Formosa.  It  passes  out  into  the  North  Pacific,  broad- 
ening as  it  flows,  and  by  the  west  wind  drift  is  propelled  toward  the 
American  coast,  being  deflected  that  way  also  by  the  influence  of 
terrestrial  rotation  (Fig.  416). 

Since  the  North  Pacific  is  nearly  cut  off  from  the  Arctic,  first  by 
the  Aleutian  Island  mountain  range,  then  by  the  shallow  Bering  Sea, 
Bering  Strait,  and  bordering  lands,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  com- 
parable south-moving  Arctic  current.  Nor  is  there  any  escape  for 
the  warm  waters  drifted  northwestward  by  the  west  winds.  These 
waters,  therefore,  circle  southward  in  even  greater  quantity  than  in 
the  North  Atlantic  eddy.  They  raise  the  temperature  of  the  north- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  .Maska,  but,  flowing  thence  southward 
they  bring  cooler  water  off  shore  from  the  coast  of  United  Stales. 


TiiE  Intluknce  of  Ocean  Cihirents 

Relation  to  Marine  Life.  —  The  circulation  of  the  ocean  waters 
is  of  importance  to  ocean  life  in  influencing  its  distribution,  in  trans- 
portation of  food  supply,  and  in  distributing  the  needed  oxygen. 
Without  such  circulation  ocean  life  would  doubtless  be  very  different. 
The  significance  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  distribution  of  reef- 
building  corals,  which  abound  on  coasts  against  which  definite  cur- 
rents of  sufiicienlly  warm  water  sweep,  while  they  are  limited  or 
even  absent  from  less  favourably  situated  coasts. 

Relation  to  Navigation,  —  Ocean  curtents  have  distinct  influence 
on  navigation  by  aiding  or  retarding  the  movement  of  ships,  especially 
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sailing  vessels.  The  strong  currents  along  the  South  American  coast 
were  a  very  decided  factor  in  the  movement  of  the  small  ships  in  which 
Columbus  sailed.  Even  the  west  wind  drift  of  the  North  Atlantic 
produced  sufficient  effect  upon  the  sailing  vessels  of  colonial  days 
to  attract  the  attention  of  iJcnjamin  Franklin,  then  postmaster- 
general  of  the  Colonies.  The  investigation  which  he  undert»^>ok  to 
explain  the  fact  that  west-going  boats  went  faster  than  east-going 
led  to  the  first  correct  explanation  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  current  flowing  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles  an  hour, 
as  the  GuJf  Stream  docs,  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  naxigution ; 
and  even  the  slower  drifts  are 
of  importance.  The  accom- 
panying diagram .  ( Fig.  4 1 7) 
showing  the  drift  of  a  derelict, 
illustrates  both  the  diroctiun 
and  rate  of  movement  of  an 
object  at  the  mercy  of  wind, 
waves,  and  currents  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Many  obser- 
\'ations  have  been  made  on 
floating  derelicts,  and  on  bottles 
placed  in  the  ocean  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  lu  determine 
the  rate  and  direction  of  the 
ocean  currents  and  drifts. 

Relation  to  Climate.  --  The 
outflowing  water  from  the  Arc- 
tic and  Antarctic  regions  is  of 
great  importance  in  modifying 
the  climate  of  those  regions,  for 
the  cold  water  that  sinks  to 
the  bottitm  creeps  to  (jt  her 
aones,  and  the  surface  currents 
carry  both  cold  water  anti  ice  to 
warmer  regions.  Without  such 
distribution  of  cold  water  and 

ice  the  conditions  in  the  polar  xones  would  doubtless  be  far  different. 
Every  season  vast  quantities  of  sea  ice  and  glacier  ice  are  drifted  out 
of  the  Arctic.  These  cold  surface  currents  naturally  affect  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  in  the  regions  to  which  they  flow,  and  the  winds 
which  blow  over  them  are  chilled  in  their  passage.  Since  the  deflec- 
tive effect  of  rotation  swings  these  currents  against  the  east-facing 
coasts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  their  influence  is  mainly  felt  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  ocean  and  the  contiguous  east-facing  lands. 
The  coUl  climate  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  New  England  is 
in  part  due  io  the  effect  of  the  cold  Arctic  current  transmitted  to  the 
land  by  the  ocean  winds. 


^ 


FlC.   417    -The    path    <u     a     ht. 
whiih  (iriftciJ  atrny*   Ihc  All. 
montl)^,  Iwing  ouBsionally  turn< 
sturnis. 
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The  warm  currcou  prodocc  inllucnoes  cssentUl))-  the  opposite  ol 
tboae  anted  by  cold  currents.  Tbe>'  distrifautc  the  trofMcal  Imu 
mad  I's— ;.»;a  the  tcmpcrmlttrr  o^  tiic  trcipiic&]  vmtos.  Partly  fiicfcncd 
aeat,  like  the  Rod  Sa,  the  McdhcrraDcan,  umj  the  Gulf  erf  Mcxkn. 
haw  Ulster  teinpciaiurts  thui  the  open  ocean  io  the  suae  hritwdr, 
partly  becaow  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  dbtribntion  of  the  heated 
water.  We  may  be  cnlaio  that  without  ocean  currents  the  tta^er- 
atum  o(  the  tropicii  waters  would  be  far  higher  than  they  are.  This 
warmth  is  dtstributfld  in  the  great  oceanic  eddies  weQ  i4>  into  the 
temperate  aoncs,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  even  into  the  polar  aooe. 
The  effect  at  rotation  swings  these  currents  to  the  eastern  «ide  of  the 
ocean,  so  that  the  vest-facing  coasts  are  bathed  by  warmer  currents* 
as  is  so  well  illustrated  on  the  northwestern  coasts  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  The  winds  blowing  ovvr  these  warm  waters  prodooe  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  oootiguaus  lands.  Thus  Europe  is  in- 
habited b)'  an  agricultural  population  vp  to  the  Arctic  Cirde.  while 
in  eastern  North  America  a  bleak,  barren  land  is  found  in  the  same 
latitude  as  flourishing  farm  land  and  dense  industrial  populatian  in 
Eurtjfie. 

HriatioB  to  P«i«fan  and  7og.  —  The  ocean  drifts  and  currmts  have 
abo  important  influence  on  predpitation.  Winds  Uowin;  over 
warm  waters  become  charged  with  vapour,  and  this  is,  oi  necessity, 
partly  precipitated  when  the  air  is  chiDed  either  in  passing  over  oookr 
,  water  or  in  rising  over  the  land.  It  is  due  to  the  btter  cattse  that  there 
1%  so  bea%'y  a  rainfall  on  the  western  coasts  d  Europe  and  Ameria ; 
while  the  former  cauae  riphiiw  uumquus  fog  belts.  One  ot  the 
foggiest  places  on  the  earth  is  oo  and  near  the  Banks  of  NcwfoniwBiinrt, 
where  the  «  arm  southern  current  and  the  cold  Labndor  Current  flonr 
side  by  side  in  apposite  directions.  A  vessel  rarely  crosses  this  regian 
without  encountering  foes.  At  San  Francisco  and  offshore  froin  it 
fogs  arc  common,  beonse  a  cool  south-flowing  corrcnt  exists  immech- 
atdy  oAsbure,  while  beyond  b  warzacr  water  o\^r  which  the  winds 
blow,  obtaining  abundaxit  \-apour  which  is  ooodensed  into  fog  parti- 
cles as  the  air  is  cfaSled  in  the  passage  over  the  oold  cunrat. 


Tides 


DiatoiliMi  of  the  Hydrosphere.  ~  Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  asrt 
an  attraction  on  the  earth,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Squid  hydroq>hen 
is  dstorted.  and  this  distortioo  caic««s  the  phenomenon  of  tides.  It  is 
too  complicated  a  pbeoocneooo  for  complete  HtyTjwsinn  in  a  book  of 
this  scope,  requiring  for  its  adequate  treatment  mathrtmtical  dtscus^ 
sioo.    Those  desiring  to  read  mocr  about  this  should  ooosolt  a  text- 

.|kK»k  ol  astronomy,  the  Encydopcdia  Britannica,  or  the  reports  of  the 

'U,  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surwy. 

Lunar  Distortioo  exceeds  Solar.  —  Since  the  attractaoo  ol  gEavi- 
tation  varies  with  ihc  ma^  And  inversdy  as  the  square  of  the 
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the  moon,  240,000  miies  distant,  although  so  small,  has  far  greater 
tide-produdng  power  than  the  larger  sun,  93,000,000  miles  distant. 
IJ"  there  were  no  moon,  there  would  still  be  a  tide,  though  much 
smaller  and  much  less  complex  than  the  present  tide,  whose  main  char- 
acteristics are  dominated  by  the  moon.  We,  therefore,  commonly 
speak  of  it  as  the  lunar  tide,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
tidal  movement  is  a  complex  combination  of  lunar  and  solar  tide. 

The  moon  distorts  the  hydrosphere,  raising  a  broad  swell  on  the 
surface  nearest  the  moon,  and  another,  somewhat  lower,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  while  between  these  two  swells  are  broad  de- 
pressions or  troughs.  If  the  earth  were  completely  liquid,  this  distor- 
tion would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  ellipse.  A  similar  but  lower  dis- 
tortion is  caused  by  the  sun.  As  the  earth  rotates,  this  distortion 
follows  the  inciting  cause.  It  therefore  sweeps  around  the  earth 
once  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  two  solar  and  two  lunar 
waves,  with  inter\*ening  troughs,  pass  around  the  earth  approxi- 
mately during  each  rotation. 

The  passage  of  these  tidal  waves  is  subjected  to  a  complex  series  of 
modifjing  influences.  Some  of  these  are  due  to  irregularities  of  ocean 
bottom  and  coast,  others  to  astronomical  causes,  such  as  varying 
distance  between  earth  and  moon  or  sun,  and  varying  relative  posi- 
tions of  earth,  sun,  and  moon.  Therefore  the  tide  varies  greatly, 
both  in  interval  and  in  height ;  and  both  in  a  given  locality  and  in 
different  localities. 

Period  between  Tides.  —  The  tide  does  not  coincide  exactly  with 
the  moon's  position,  but  lags  behind  it.  Xor  docs  it  sweep  around  the 
earth  in  a  general  wave ;  but  apparently  develops  in  the  different 
oceans,  as  it  does  in  small  degree  in  large  lakes  and  enclosed  seas,  for 
the  lands  stand  in  the  way  of  the  free  sweep  of  the  tidal  wave.  In  its 
passage  around  the  earth  the  tide  does  not  recur  at  the  regular  interval 
of  half  a  rotation,  12  hours,  but  in  half  a  rotation  plus  the  fon\'ard 
movement  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  around  the  earth,  or  12  hours  and 
26  minutes.  Thus  there  is  a  retardation  of  26  minutes  between  each 
tide  or  52  minutes  in  the  day,  so  that  if  high  tide  comes  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  one  day,  it  will  appear  at  26  minutes  past  1 2  that  night,  and  at 
8  minutes  before  i  o'clock  the  next  noon. 

Height  of  Tides.  —  The  exact  height  of  the  tide  in  the  open  ocean 
is  not  known,  and  doubtless  varies  from  place  to  place,  as  it  certainly 
must  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  a  recognizable  mo\'ement  of  ocean 
water  in  the  open  ocean,  though  on  oceanic  islands  it  registers  itself  as 
a  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  surface  twice  each  day,  and  to  a  height 
of  2  or  3  feet.  The  highest  reach  of  the  water  is  called  hi^h  tide^  the 
lowest  reach  Itnv  tide  (Fig.  418),  and  when  the  tide  is  rising  it  is  com- 
monly said  to  becoming  in  or  flowing,  since  the  rising  water  advances 
upon  the  land.  The  falling  tide  is  said  to  Ix*  going  out  or  ebbing. 
The  motion  is  really  that  of  two  great  waves,  with  broad,  low  crests 
and  intervening  troughs,  sweeping  through  the  ocean  and  causing  a 
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siderable  variation  accordiriR  to  the  distance  of  the  moon.  When  in 
its  orbit  around  the  earth,  the  moon  is  farthest  from  the  earth,  or 
in  apogee,  the  tidal  pull  is  less  than  at  the  opposite  parts  of  the  orbit, 
or  perigee.  There  is,  therefore,  a  rhythmic  variation  in  tidal  range,, 
with  a  period  of  about  two  weeks  between  the  higher  or  perigee  stage' 
and  the  lower  or  apogee  stage.  Since  the  distance  between  earth  and 
sun  also  varies  during  a  complete  revolution,  being  nearest  in  the  peri- 
helion and  farthest  in  aphelion,  there  is  a  similar,  though  slighter, 
serai-yearly  variation  in  the  solar  tide.  The  tidal  range  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  position  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  for  with  the  change 
in  season  the  moon  is  \ertical  at  diiTerent  latitudes,  and  since  tlie ocean 
water  is  disturbed  irregularly  over  the  earth,  the  variation  in  in- 
tluence  of  lunar  pull  is 
verj'  considerable. 

Even  more  note- 
worthy than  these  causes 
for  variatiim  in  the 
height  of  the  tidal  wave 
is  the  relative  position 
of  sun  and  moon.  When 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth 
arc  in  nearly  the  same 
line,  the  solar  and  lunar 
tides  are  combined,  and 
the  tidal  range  is  high. 
These  high  ranges  of 
tide  are  known  as  spring 
tides,  and  they  occur  at 
new  and  full  moon.  The 
t^posite  condition,  when 

moon  and  sun  are  out  of  line,  occurring  in  the  periods  of  the  moon's 
quarters,  give  rise  to  a  lower  range  of  tides  because  the  solar  and  lunar 
tides  are  not  combined.  These  are  known  as  neap  tides.  Therefore 
once  each  lunar  month  there  arc  two  spring  and  two  neap  tides 
(Fig.  4iy)- 

To  go  much  farther  with  a  statement  of  tidal  variation  would  demand 
mathematical  treatment.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  indicate 
the  main  fact  of  great  variability  in  inciting  cause.  Summarized,  we 
havc(i)  a  daily,  24  hour  and  52  minute  rise  and  fall  uf  the  ocean  surface 
with  two  periods  of  high  and  two  of  low  water,  the  range  of  one  of 
the  tides  being  greater  than  that  of  the  other;  (2)  twice  each  lunar 
month  Uie  range  is  higher  than  normal  —  spring  tides  —  and  twice 
lower  — neap  tides;  (j)  the  range  varies  also  with  distance  between 
earth  and  moon,  between  earth  and  sun,  and  according  to  the  latitude 
where  the  moon  is  vertical ;  (4)  the  tidal  range  varies  with  ditTcrenl 
combinations  of  these  causes  for  variations.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  phenomenon  that  is  included  under  the  term  tide. 


© 


Fig.  4tq.  —  Uiaprams    t<i  show   pi>«iti<ms  of   mtntn  and 
sun  at  >^uj{  tide  labuvu)  und  ritrap  title  (below). 
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V«rTia(  BrtathwHMp*  to  tbe  Laada.  —  Evca  greater  cxmplexity 
introduocd  by  tiir  cooipkcx  ctiviraofflent  io  w^act  the  ddaJ  nKn-vmi 
Ukaphce.  Tberc  is,  first  of  all«  the  fMrt  that  the  ocean  irattts  i 
krtgfdMtfy  (fistribntcd,  and  that  they  arr  stp^nltd  b>*  lands  and  by 


■ubuK  igid  radgies.    It 


ycocnled  in  the  ^freat  sontbens 


formeriy  postobted  that  the  tide 


the 


in  the  ^freat  sontlMns  ocean  and  that  it  swept  up  Into 
Atiantk,  Padhc.  and  Indian  oceans,  advancing  sucocaaivdy  to  man 
and  more  rexnote  parts  of  the  branching  oceans  The  nKvveinent  H 
nam  found  to  be  mocfa  more  ownplrx,  and  h  is  thoo^t  by  soar 
ttudeots  ol  the  subject  that  the  tide  is  generated  in  the  main  in  the 
indK-idoal  oceanft.  The  exact  mode  of  origin  oS  the  tidal  waves,  and 
the  reftttioa  of  the  tidal  wave  of  one  ocean  to  that  of  another,  is  Dot  yd 
dearly  denottstrated. 

A  Koood  irapoitant  inflnenoe  of  environinent  is  the  effect  of  shaUow- 
ing  water.  Every  fogtinmt  ts  surrounded  by  a  continental  shelf, 
and,  as  the  profound  tidal  mo\*eni£ni  reaches  this  shallowing  aira, 
h  is  increased  in  height.  Thus  there  are  few  places  on  the  exposed 
coasts  of  continents  with  a  tidal  range  as  low  as  3  or  3  feet.  It  is 
quite  posablc  that  thcassomedbcightof  the  ocean  tide  from  measure- 
ments on  oceanic  islands  b  also  somewhat  too  great  because  of  piling 
up  of  water  as  the  tide  adx-aoces  upon  the  islands  NVbere  the  inflococe 
of  shaliowing  water  is  most  felt,  the  tidal  range  may  become  as  ranch 
as  5.  10,  ur  15  fret,  and  in  limited  areas  even  more.  At  tiie  same  time 
that  the  tidal  wave  is  thus  locally  raised,  borizonta^l  movement  is 
also  frequently  introduced,  causing  tidal  currents.  Tliesc  are  coanmon 
in  the  shallow  waters  surrounding  most  continents,  and  they  are  also 
proved  to  exist  in  shallow  arc^s  in  th«:  op^n  ocean.  Such  tidal  currents 
art  not  properly  the  tidal  wave,  but  a  modification  of  it  by  interference 
with  the  wave  motion  due  to  shallow  water. 

There  is,  thirdly,  a   very  complex   moditication  of   the  tide  b^ 
tl>e  irregularities  of  coast   lines.     This  subject  is  so  complex  tha 
a  complete  analysis  of  it  is  impossible  here ;   but  a  general  Wew  of 
the  influence  of  this  cause  may  be  gained  by  selecting  a  few  typical 
instances. 

Tides  in  Partly  Enclosed  Seas.  —  Along  many  coasts  there  are  bays 
with  the  entrance  mure  or  less  enclosed.  The  Mediterranean,  for 
instance,  is  oixrn  to  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  When  the  Atlantic 
tide  rises  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  an  inflow  of  water 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  but  manifestly  this  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
cause  tidal  rise  and  fall  in  so  large  a  sea.  Therefore  there  is  no  tide 
in  the  Mediterranean,  excepting  a  \'er)'  small  one  generated  in  this  sea 
itself.  A  more  open  bay,  like  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  less  isolated,  but 
e\'cn  here  the  open  ocean  tide  causes  only  slight  rise  and  fall.  A  very 
small  bay,  with  a  narow  opening,  can  be  filled  as  the  tide  rises,  and 
lowered  as  it  falls,  but  a  large  bay  cannot  be.  In  each  case,  howex'er* 
powerful  tidal  currents  Oow  through  the  narrow  opening  as  tbe  outer 
ocean  level  varies. 
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Tides  in  Broadly  Open  Bays.  —  On  the  other  extreme,  there  are 

many  bays  with  broad  mouth  and  narrowing  toward  the  head.  Into 
these  the  tidal  wave  advances,  and  its  height  is  increased  not  merely 
by  interference  due  to  shallowing  bottom,  but  also  by  the  convergence 
of  the  margins.  It  is  in  such  places  that  we  get  the  greatest  tidal  range, 
as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  there  is  a  range  of  from  ,^0  to  5^^  feet, 
in  Ungava  Bay,  where  there  is  a  similar  tidal  range,  and  in  Turnagain 
Arm  of  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  where  the  vertical  diflference  between 
high  and  low  tides  is  54  feet. 

Tidal   Races.  —  Between    the    two    extremes    of    broad-mouthed 
and  narrow-mouthed  bays  there  is  ev^-ry  intermediate  form,  and  each 
has  its  own  influence  upon  the  tidal  wave.     Accordingly  there  is  great 
variety   in    the    tidal    range, 
even    within    narrow    limits.  moum  Ant*  thahht 

rni  •  -,  •      ..  •         <l_  III      <V      V      VI     VH     VIII    IK 

There  is  also  variation  m  the 

time  at  which  high  or  low  tide 
reaches  points,  for  as  the 
wave  advances  upon  an  irreg- 
ular coast  it  reaches  the  head- 
lands first,  then  progresses  into 
the  indentations  at  a  rale  vary- 
ing with  llieir  form  and  depth. 
On  very  irregular  coasts  it 
therefore  sometimes  happens 
that  the  tide  is  high  in  one 
bay  at  a  different  time  than 
In  a  contiguous  bay.  If  a 
strait  connects  such  bays, 
rapid  currents  or  races  sweep 
through  them  with  both  rate  lie.  420- Tp'^r^^M*""^?^ '^"'^ •'-'."*'' ^'?.'^^; 

II-.-  -  ..1    .1  vnt  hi'iiiht  of  tide  cm  Ihc  two  si(lf»  of  HcU 

and  Uirecttoil  varying  with  the  caie  n^r  New  York  Ciiy.     (U.  S.  Coast 

state  of  the  tide.     Or  the  same         ajui  r.co<ictic  Survc>'.) 
condition  may  be  the  result  of 

the  fact  that  in  one  bay  the  tide  rises  higher  than  in  the  other.  Such 
races  often  occur  in  the  gaj)  between  New  York  Bay  and  Long  Island 
Sound  at  Hell  Gate;  also  in  the  straits  between  Buzzard's  Bay  and 
Vineyard  Sound,  especially  at  Wood's  Hole.  Rar)id  currents  de- 
velop also  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North 
Sea,  along  the  coasts  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  Norway,  and 
in  many  other  places  (Figs.  420,  421). 

These  currents  often  become  very  rapid  and  complex,  even  inter- 
fering with  navigation.  Where  such  currents  develop,  they  may  flow 
side  by  side  in  different  directions,  or  at  different  rates,  or  one  current 
can  flow  above  another.  The  water  is  set  into  rapid  and  irreguJar 
motion,  increasing  during  some  stages  of  tide  and  decreasing  during 
others.  At  dead  low  or  high  tide  they  may  nearly  or  quite  cease, 
and  the  direction  of  motion  during  the  incoming  tide  is  reversed  during 
az 
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the  outj^ing  tide.  VSliere  such  ourents  develop,  the  tenns  C4mtinf^ 
in  ami  Roinf^  out  arc  much  more  applicable  than  un  more  open  coasts 
where  there  U  little  if  aoy  current  but  a  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the 
oceanic  surface.     Exxn  where  the  tidal  currents  exist,  however,  the 

surface  ^adually  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide- 
In  fa  \i>ura  ble  I<x:alh- 
tie%  the  tidal  currents 
develop  a  rough  cboppy 
wa\e  surface  known  as 
the  tide  rip,  which  is 
grcatiy  inten^uljed  when 
the  wind  blows  a^unst 
the  current.  Sometimes 
the  rip  is  due  to  friclinn  ' 
with  a  shallow  bottom, 
but  at  limes  it  occurs 
where  the  water  is  loo 
■  l.t-f»  for  that  cxplana- 
In  such  cases  it 
lo  be  due  to  fric- 
tion of  the  surface  cur- 1 
rent  with  the  lower) 
layers  which  are  either 
■^*,TfTf)nar>'  or  tiowing  in 
.    ill   .rent  direction. 

Tidal  Influence  in 
Fresh  Water.  —  Where 
the  tide  enters  river 
mouths,  the  salt  n-uter 
extends  up  a  certain  dis^ 
lance,  depending  upon 
the  slope  of  the  river 
bed,  the  height  of  the 
tide,  and  other  factors. 
But  the  tidal  effect 
reaches  still  higher,  for ' 
the  salt  water  dams  the 
stream,  holding  back  its  current,  and  causes  a  tidal  rise  even  in  the 
fresh  water.  In  large  streams  this  effect  may  extend  lOO  miles  or  more 
up-stream.  In  the  St.  Lawrence  the  tide  Ls  felt  nearly  to  Montreal  and 
in  the  Hudson  above  Albany.  In  such  long,  narrow  stretches  the  tide 
is  usually  unequal,  the  high  tide  coming  rather  quickly,  while  the  period 
of  low  tide  is  prolonged.  With  considerable  bodies  of  fresh  water 
thus  ponded  back,  the  outflow  after  the  high  tide  stage  is  naturally 
extended.  And  the  time  of  high  and  low  tide  is  not  simultaneous 
with  that  at  the  river  mouth,  for  an  interval  is  required  for  the  tidal 


Fto.  431. — The  high  lidn  to  BunanTs  Bay,  Mum- 
cSnuetts,  mnd  in  Long  tsUnd  Sound,  in  cuatrasl  with 
Che  lower  Udcs  near  Mutha'i  Vtoc^Ard  tiUnd  and  in 
New  Yock  harbour.  This  inrqiulity  of  levH  rcMilU 
in  tidal  nicei  bclween  tfae  iabfwls  atiutfa  oC  Buzzard's 
(Uy  in<\  at  Hrll  Gale. 
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efiEecl  to  pass  up-stream.  But  even  with  such  causes  for  variation 
there  is  a  rhythmic  swing  of  tidal  rise  and  fall  here  as  elsewhere. 
■  The  Bore.  —  A  peculiar  modification  of  the  inflow  of  the  tide  in  estu- 
aries on  coasts  with  a  high  range  is  the  bore,  as  illustrated  in  the  Pctit- 
codiac  River,  New  Brunswick  (Kig.  422).  Here  the  tide  rises  high  in  the 
Bay  of  F'undy,  and  durinj;  the  low  water  stage  the  *'  river,"  or  estuary, 
is  a  broad  mud  flat,  bordered  with  marshes  and  with  only  a  small 
stream  flowing  down  it.  The  tide  rises  into  the  estuary,  but  it  cannot 
advance  up  it  as  fast  as  it  rises  in  the  open  estuary  mouth.  There  is, 
therefore,  such  a  diflerence  in  elevation  between  the  sea  level  in 
the  estuary  mouth  and  the  fl(K>r  of  the  estuary  higher  up  that  the 
water  breaks  into  a  wuve  with  foaming  crest,  which  rushes  rapidly  up 


lie.  42i.  —  The  bore,  at  Moncton,  New  BrunsHick. 


the  estuary.  Day  after  day  this  bore  wave  rushes  up  the  river  at  the 
proper  stage,  and  with  such  regularity  that  its  period  of  arrival  is  pre- 
dicted within  a  minute  or  two.  It  varies  in  height  according  to  the  tide 
in  the  bay,  but,  even  when  lowest,  is  an  impressive  sight.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  bore  the  water  flows  rapidly  in,  and  high  tide  is  soon 
reached.    The  rise  is  so  rapid  that  one  can  see  it  rise  on  the  shores. 

Similar  bores  occur  in  other  places,  differing  in  height  and  in  detail 
from  this  one,  but  in  essential  features  being  similar.  Among  the 
places  where  the  bore  occurs  are  the  Severn  in  England,  the  Seine 
in  France,  the  Amazon,  and  some  of  the  Chinese  rivers.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  bore  appears  only  at  certain  stales  of  the  tidal  wave 
and  not  with  the  regularity  of  the  Petitcodiac  bore.  In  the  Seine 
the  bore  is  known  as  the  mascarai;   in  the  Amazon  as  the  powcoa. 
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Where  ilvvrl(i|>Dd  as  u  KIkIi  wftve,  US  in  Chimi,  the  bore  is  sometimes 
viTv  ilcniruitive,  uhil  ^ipi'iial  means  are  Liken  to  protect  the  shipping 
ttliil  thr  rivrr  tiuiikfi  from  Iti^  clTfctit. 

Tidal  Prediction,  Krum  thr  prccedinji  it  is  clear  that  the  height 
oi  (hr  lid)-  v^tifn  fntin  Itntc  lo  (inu'  anil  frnin  plutc  to  place,  and 
thill  thirc  arr  alv»  viiriuliuns  in  the  time  In'tween  tides,  and  in  the 
)ir)m\  inur  t)f  thr  lidul  ri?vr  aiitl  fall  from  nuTt*  surface  swing  to  rapid 
cuTrrnift  mui  cwn  to  the  litlal  Ixire.  There  arc  places  where  there  is 
tiiU",  or  only  one  tide,  or  one  high  ran^e  and  one  low  range,  or  one 
>ng  i*n*l  one  %horl  title.  Yet.  in  spite  of  all  these  x-uriations,  there  is 
«it(h  vmiterlvin>;  rr|;ularity  tht&t  it  iii^  [lossible  to  make  accurate  predic- 
tions ft»r  anv  jJalc  on  the  earth.  It  is,  howeN'er,  first  necessary  to 
kiutw  thr  ItHal  intluemr.  and  this  requirrs  a  scri«  of  obser\-alions- 
llut  having  ma\lo  thi*se  observations,  sincr  the  regularly  recurring 
1  ii- ftod  tall  wili  U- rc|xTalc\l  r^  ly,  a  scries  of  accurate 

I  -«  can  Ik-  made  for  years  in  a  y  taking  into  account 

||lu'  \arK>ui  {i>trononucal  causci*  for  vanaitou.     The  local  infhimrrs 
I  w  <A»uManl  for ;',  ."Atii  Iwalitv  ;  thr  a.strom»mical  causes  (or  ^-ariatna 
are  rv>;uUr  an  '  le.      Therctore.  knowing  the  local  pecuHaxity, 

;t"i  ■•<..i">'-t  •■  (-(r,,M,,MiK-^  cau^jes,  gives  the  net:«ssar>*  boAs 

i'  '■■  and  range.     It  is  on  this  hteis  that 

^'ni'urvt.!    ri.|    ,ui    [nJJt'y   of  COOStS   visatcd  bV  SlUpS  Of 


la  >uppl\ 

h»  wc  h^ 

Sncs.     H 
hour 

to  con 

kvcdiuiciiL 


^T  AQ.      Tides  and  tkfad  cttrTvnts  are  amoni^ 

it:i  ■»(  r«i;i-s(  line*-.  h«t  in  the  open  ocean 

p.ed 

vessels  acr  ckirfeed  oat  £i  tfanr  j 

t  curi '-      .  -         -CMT  are  amoogt  the  iBoet  frvqwrnt ; 
<  k.      rike  Cidt»  are  m){x>rtatit  in  couiTCai  cities  as 

ijil^  wabte  products  and  a^  a  cause  f<jr  maintaining! 

I  watw.     Without  the  efficient  liiil  of  the  rides  the 

'-■;-,,-■      .-■-       ■-  is. 

ini, 


L'he   buiidiuK  ul  Jutties, 
M-<!  '.V  t.ijrnmerciiil  nutioiL-.   . 
i  Lo  combat  this  phase  oi 

1  in-  nut:,  UK.',-  i  lie  lA'eun  waves,  rcpresjeuu-r   i  ^  >i>i   >i"i 
mottt  u{  it  opparentiv  goinii  to  wa&te.     In  a  vurv  few 
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PART   III.     THE    ATMOSPHERE 


CHAPTER  XXIT 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


Gekeral  Description 

Relation  of  Atmosphere  to  Earth.  —  The  earth  is  enveloped  by  a 
gaseous  mantle  known  as  the  atmospfiere,  though  the  substance  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  usually  called  the  air.  The  atmosphere  is 
quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth  as  are  the  solid  rock  and  the  water  of 
the  oceans  and  rivers.  It  contains  the  same  elements  as  those  which 
make  up  the  land  and  sea,  only  it  exists  in  the  gaseous  instead  of  the 
solid  or  the  liquid  form,  just  as  water  may  exist  as  solid  ice,  liquid 
water,  or  gaseous  water  vapour. 

The  atmosphere,  as  we  know  it,  Ls  quite  different  from  that  other 
transparent  substance  which  separates  the  earth  from  the  sun.  stars, 
and  planets  and  which  is  called  the  ether.  The  atmosphere  travels 
with  the  earth  on  its  journey  around  the  sun,  being  held  in  place 
through  the  earth's  attraction  of  gra\'itation. 

Thickness  of  the  Atmosphere.  —  The  thickness  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  tliat  the  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  dense  enough  to  support  life  is  limited  to  about  5  or  6 
miles  from  the  earth's  surface.  Aviators  in  aeroplanes  have  ascended 
to  a  height  of  over  4  miles.  The  atmosphere,  however,  in  more  or 
less  modified  form,  extends  higher  than  the  loftiest  mountain  top 
(Mt.  FA'erest,  29,002  feet  or  about  5J  miles).  The  accent  of  balloons 
has  shown  that  it  extends  even  higher.  Balloons  with  aeronauts  have 
been  over  6  miles  from  the  land  surface.  No  ascents  of  this  sort  have 
been  made  over  the  ocean.s.  Unmanned  (sounding)  balloons  have 
been  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  18  or  20  miles.  The  phenomena  of 
twilight  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  extends  to  a  height  of  at  least 
45  miles.  The  glov^Hng  of  meteors  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  200  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface  shows  that  the  atmosphere  is  present  there, 
for,  in  the  ether  of  space,  meteors  do  not  h\vcx\.  It  is  thought  from 
the  lights  of  the  aurora  that  the  atmosphere  is  present  over  200 
miles  above  the  earth,  though  at  this  height  it  must  be  extremely 
attenuated. 

Atmospheric  Pressure 

Density  near  Earth's  Surface.  — The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at 
sea  level  is  about  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  equivalent  of  atwut 
54  feet  of  water  or  30  inches  of  mercury.    This  is  because  the  air, 
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aldnogb  Bgjhl  sod  m^isUr.  Iu»  pcrocpCiUc  wdgbt ;  and  each  partidc, 
dnvB  down  by  gnvity,  |tf<  w  i  oo  t&oar  bdiMr  it,  as  stocm  in  a  pdc 
piaft  on  tboae  bcscath.  The  air.  rxUstSa^  to  a  hfi^i  td  joo  or  move 
nics  above  tbc  earth's  surfacr.  ha?  a  «<e%)lt  ^thkh  can  be  mcasared. 
Tbe  vrmgc  vokIiI  at  fca  levH  »  comvAMnt  loruK  s»  a  uoiL  Wc, 
tbmfcai,  sy  tkat  tbe  vc^^  of  air  sb  cadi  cqufr  iac&  irf  «a  Iml 
is  about  1 5  pogniK 

Ever^'  sqaarc  lacb  o<  tbc  surface  ol  tbc  buxnan  body  beats  a  great 
VQgbl  ol  air.  Tbc  iMuiuft  vitfain  tbc  body,  huwivu.  »  equal  to 
tbat  outside,  so  tbat  we  do  ool  nociof  tbis  prosore.  U  tbc  oaladc 
iBtiMit  were  saddodv  RmowL  tbc  cxpaasioa  of  tbc  air  witbia  an 
ukSes  would  probably  burst  aanyol  tbe  t£atK&  and  cause  tbe  cv^  to 
protrude  and  tbc  skm  to  ciacb,  a»  b  tbe  case  vitb  feb  wbkb  are 
faaoled  vp  imtn  tbc  dorp  sea,  where  tbcy  were  under  great  pujauii  of 
wmtcT,  to  the  surficc,  wberc  tbis  preasurc  i^  reiicvrd  (p.  650). 

Tbc  ooluma  vl  vr  rcstiH;  oo  tbc  top  d  a  mnumain  a  mic  loA  m  vi 
cnunc  5280  feK  las  ia  bi^jb^  tbaa  a  smOar  cnkno  (T9.  423)  ai  sea 

Icwi,  sudy  tbuuofCi  or 
sttcb  dJiBoiishcd  wciglu. 
thattbf  aTnKwphtiirpw'iiy- 
ure  OB  tbc  mountam  lop 
is  1^  tban  tbat  at  sea. 
levd.  Pressure  posbc&  ibc 
molocuks  of  a  gas,  sncb 
as  tbc  atmaspfacre,  doscr 
togetbcr,  so  tbat  tbe  ak 
is  denser  oeur  tbe  sea 
tbaa  00  iBountaln   topa. 


rw. 


«^  tJte 


r  txwm  b««l  ikH  OB  a  mmm^am  Bi^.         .WwiUingly,     fuBy 

tbirdftof  tbc  atimwjilgte. 
by  w)dgbt,as  wrtbio  6  unbs  ol  sia  lenl,  aod  tbe  air  isDuCnniy  as 
dcueattbctupolabigb  mnwntam,  like  Moirat  McKiakyor  SHoNDt 
[Everest,  as  it  ts  at  sea  levd  near  tbe  base.  Oq  imwintatn  tope  tbe 
'  thiiHir^a  or  rarefied  cbaractcr  o<  tbe  air  is  sucb  tbat  k  is  difficult  to 
breatbe  eoougb  oxvgen  lur  tbc  aecds  ol  tbe  bot^-.  Some  ncu  and 
•■timih  atmrtoai  I^En&civcs  to  tbis  rarefied  air  so  tbat  tbey  aieafatc 
to  Bve  on  bigb  pJttcMw  sod  mooataias ;  but  tbc  rarefied  air  furuisfaes 
tbc  principal  pf  nawi  ^ky  tbe  hj^ber  mmmrains  ol  tbe  world  buvenoC 
yet  bcca  asunidcd.  Ptenons  tiviag  at  the  lower  ievets,  bowcver,  nad 
tbat  wbcn  tbe>-  are  00  nwuntainft  tbey  must  bieacbe  mocc 
order  to  j^  cdoo^  oxygen,  and  bcqucntty  tbcy  heoirar 
in  tbe  effort.     It  is  also  difficult  to  sleep  at  irrcat  altitiujcs^ 

Relation  to  Tempefalnre.  —  Because  <4  tbc  eUstidty  of  air»  it»^ 
wcti>ht  or  density  also  dunces  with  diSereace  in  tccaperature.    The 
air  tilling  a  rcKYtn  to  by  20  lert  weighs  301  pixmidft  when  tbc  tcmpcn-j 
turr  is  t<3°.     V\  hen  the  temperature  is  increased  t»  So',  tiie  air  is 
expanded  thai  some  of  it  will  be  espdled  from  tbe  naom  tf  oppoctoaiiy  ^ 
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is  given,  and  the  amount  left  in  a  space  of  this  size  weighs  only  391 
pounds. 

Relation  to  Gravity.  —  Because  of  the  different  puli  of  gravity  on 
light  air  and  on  heavy  air,  atmospheric  movements  are  started;  and 
this  movement  of  air  from  place  to  place  is  known  as  wind  (Chap. 
XXV). 

Barometric  Pressure.  —  The  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
alwa>'s  changing  and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  air  changes  also. 
This  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  is  measured  with  an  instrument 
known  as  the  barometer;  and  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  at  any 
given  place  is  known  as  barometric  pressure.  The  barometer  takes 
advantage  of  the  principle  that  atmospheric  pressure  will  push  the 
liquid  up  into  a  tube  ha\ing  a  vacuum  in  the  top,  displacing  it  until  a 
column  is  formed  that  equals  the  weight  of  the  air  column  pressing 
on  it.  This  pressure,  for  example,  pushes  water  up  from  a  well  into  the 
tube  of  a  pump.  The  stroke  of  the  pump  exhausts  the  air  from  the 
tube, 'tending  to  make  a  vacuum  into  which  the  water  may  be  pushed 
by  atmospheric  pressure.  Bccau-sc  of  l)ie  fact  that  a  column  of  water 
34  feet  high  balances  the  air  pressure,  an  ordinary  pump  cannot  raise 
the  water  from  a  well  more  than  about  .^4  feet  deep. 

Mercurial  Barometers.  —  Barometers  can  be  constructed  with 
water  columns  a  little  less  than  35  feet  long.  Usually  mercun.'  is 
employed  in  the  tube,  because  it  takes  a  column  of  mercury  only  jo 
inches  high  to  balance  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  rough  barometer  may  be  made  by  using  a  glass  tube  about  35 
inches  long,  sealed  at  one  end.  If  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury 
and  inverted  with  the  open  end  in  a  small  dish  of  mercur\',  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  will  first  fall  a  few  inches  and  then  remain  stationar)', 
being  kept  there  by  the  air  pressure.  Uy  fastening  the  tube  to  an 
upright  slick  it  is  possible  to  watch  the  mercur>'  rise  and  fall  from  day 
to  day  wnth  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  If  a  scale  is 
marked  on  the  glass  of  the  tube,  the  amounts  of  variation  may  be  roughly 
measured.  With  the  coming  and  pas.'iing  of  storms  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  recorded  by  the  height  of  the 
mercury  column,  which  is  measured  in  ordinary  mercurial  barometers 
in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches,  or,  with  a  .scale  called  the  Vernier, 
in  hundredths  or  thousandths  of  inches.  When  the  air  is  hea\'>',  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  high ;  30.20  inches  for  example, 
is  a  relatively  higli  barometer.  With  light  air  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  is  low,  but  the  range  between  high  and  low  pressure 
for  a  given  altitude  is  slight,  and  29.30  inches  is  a  relatively  low  barome- 
ter. Howe>'er,  30.20  inches  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  KiOH,  nor 
39.30  inches  as  always  Low,  for  high  and  low  barometers  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  definite  fixed  values. 

Aneroid  Barometers.  —  Because  of  the  disadvantage  of  carrying 
a  mercurial  barometer,  another  instrument,  called  the  aneroiJ  barome- 
ter, is  more  often  used.     An  aneroid,  as  usually  made,  is  small  enough 
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to  be  ourini  in  the  pocket  and  has  a  metal  diaphrajon  inside  a  sacul 
case.  l*be  ditlerences  in  air  pressure  cause  this  diaphragm  to  morw, 
and  the  movement  is  communicaled  to  a  hand  which  movts  over  m 
dial. 

Uk  of  Barometers  in  Measuring  Eleratioas.  —  Because  thov  is 
less  air  and,  therefore,  less  pressure  atxtve  plateaus  and 
than  above  plains.,  the  barometer  is  low  on  highlands  and 
lowlands.  This  makes  it  ]>ossible  to  use  the  barometer  in  mcasarmg 
elcvatioa:s.  by  graduating  the  dial  in  feet,  it  is  possible  to  mcastire 
changes  in  elevation  with  an  aneroid  barometer.  A  disad^'ant^?  m 
the  use  of  any  barometer  for  measuring  altitudes  is  thai  it  is  »ltffrted 
not  only  by  \-ariations  in  pressure  measured  by  a  persotn  who  tra^'ds  \ 
from  lowlands  to  highlands,  but  also,  as  is  explained  later.  b%*  <«) 
changes  in  air  pressure  during  the  passage  of  storms,  and  {b)  those  doe 
to  the  heating  of  the  atmosphere.  In  using  a  barometer  tor  the  ac- 
curate measurement  of  elevation,  theretore,  it  is  necessary*  to  compare 
its  record  with  that  of  another  '  r  which  b  kept  at  a  &Bed 

point,  and  to  make  corrections  a< 

Barographs.  —  Another  form  uf  Uoritnieier.  the  fttfWjpra^,  is  sdf- 
recording,  ha\ing  a  pen  point  continuously  pressed  against  a  cytindticat 
roll  of  paper  which  is  re\oIved  by  dock  work.  The  barograph  gKrs a 
continuous  record  of  changes  in  atmo^heric  pressure  (Fig.  447)- 


CoMPosmoK  or  the  .^nrospimBE 

The  Atmospheric  Mixture.  —  The  atmosphere  is  a  mecfcanical  mut- 
ture,  not  a  Lhemiral  compound.  The  most  important  oompooents 
for  our  study  are.  ia)  oxygen,  (b)  nitrogen,  <c)  cajboaic  aod  gas^ 
(d)  water  vapour.and  U)  dust.  Of  these. o.vygen and  nitrogCD makeup 
the  greater  part,  and  the  air  is  chiefly  a  mixture  o(  these  twxk  gases. 
about  21  per  cent  oxygen  and  79  per  cent  nitrogen  (Fig.  424).  In  1804 
argon,  and,  subsequently,  several  other  inert  new  elements  were  dis- 
covered in  the  atmosphere.  They  are  so  much  tike  nitrogen  that  the 
discoverv'  of  their  presence  does  not  change  our  \iews  regarding  the 
behaviour  of  the  atmosphere  in  any  essential  way. 

Oxygen.  —  Ox\'gen  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  atmospbetv  for 
man  and  ail  animals.  Man  could  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  oC  pure 
oxygen,  and  it  is.  therefore,  important  that  the  ox>'gcn  be  dilated 
with  the  nitrogen,  for  otherwise  the  rapid  changes  we  know  as>  cmmbms' 
/tow,  and  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  connection  with  the  bomiag 
of  a  fire,  would  cause  rapid  changes  in  the  tissuesof  the  body  and  make 
it  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  live. 

Nitrogen.  —  Nitrogen,  in  addition  to  its  importance  in  diluting  the 
awgen  of  the  air.  b  used  by  smme  plants. 

Cartran  Dioxide.  —  Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbon  dioxide,  fonns 
',  only  0.03  per  cent  of  the  air  under  ordinar>*  conditions,  but  is  exceed- 
iingly  im[X}rtant.     It  b  composed  of  one  part  of  carbon  and  two  ot 
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Fic.  ^24.  —  Propartiim»  of  the  almoKpheric  gases  at  the  canh'ii  surface,  luid  calcultttian  ot 
change  witn  altitude.     (Humphreys.) 

tity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  a  poisonous  gas.  In  such  a  rapid  form 
of  combustion  as  fire,  the  oxygen  combines  rapidly  with  the  carbon  of 
the  wood,  or  coal,  or  oil,  and  produces  heat.  This  we  use  to  form 
steam  in  locomotives  or  engines  which  run  machinery.  It  is  likewise 
true  in  the  slow  combustion  within  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals, 
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that  heat  i&  formed,  produoRf;  some  of  the  eneriR}'  which  amaalt 
Et)f  life. 

Water  Vapoor.  —  It  b  a  familiar  fact  that  water  \*apour  b  taken  as  an 
invisible  gas  from  the  surfacrs  of  water  bodies,  so  that  a  pool  d  water 
evaporates  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  a  dishful  of  water  is  ooe- 
^Tfted  into  water  vapour  on  the  surface  of  a  sto\'e.  Likewise  tbe  wrt 
surfaces  of  sidewalks  become  dry  when  the  air  is  moxinx  over  than, 
even  if  the  sun  is  not  shining,  and  wet  dothes  which  anp  hung  oq  a 
line  become  dry  because  of  the  rvaporaiufn  of  the  water.  Thks  pcooeas 
of  e\'aporatiunconstantlyintruduces  water  \'apour  into  theatmospberc, 
but  the  amount  of  water  va[K>ur  varies  from  place  to  place,  so  that  some 
yilaces  have  ven.'  dry  air,  while  others  have  damp  or  humid  air.  Like- 
wise, the  amount  of  vapour  ditlers  Ln  the  same  place  from  time  to  time, 
some  da)*^  being  dr>-,  others  humid.  Evaporation  in  dr>'  air  is  rapid 
and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  dear  sky,  but  when  there  is  raoch 
vapour  there  may  be  clouds  and  rain.  Such  forms  of  water  as  dew, 
frost,  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  and  hail  (Chap.  XXIV)  are  due  to  tbe 
coudensatiun  of  the  water  \-apour  in  the  atmosphere. 

Dust.  —  The  solid  particles  that  float  in  the  air  are  known  as  dust. 
Dust  is  introduced  into  the  air  {a)  from  chimne>-s  and  from  forest  ~ 
in  the  bits  of  carbon  which  we  call  smoke,  {b)  in  small  partides  of 
from  plants,  (c)  in  thedust  that  blows  up  overdn*  places,  [di  in  th^ 
particles  which  arc  thrown  into  the  air  from  volcanoes,  (r)  in  the  salt 
from  the  oceans,  and  (0  the  meteoric  dust  that  comes  from  the  burn- 
ing and  disintegration  of  sh(K>ting  stars. 

Around  cities,  dust  particles  are  exceedingly  abundant  because  ot 
the  large  amount  of  smoke  which  rises  from  chimnci.s.  Thus  a  dull, 
haz)-  atmosphere  Is  exceedingly  common  near  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion. During  periods  of  drought,  the  roads  and  fields  in  the  country 
contribute  a  good  deal  of  drj*  material  which  may' float  away  in  the 
air.  Accordingly  there  are  limes  when  the  air  in  the  country  becomes 
as  hazy  with  dust  as  in  the  vndnily  of  the  cities.  The  dust  is  washed 
from  the  air  in  rain  storms,  and  on  this  account  it  is  usually  clearer 
after  a  rain.  Upon  high  mountains  and  over  the  ix:can  the  air  is 
fairly  free  from  dust  particles,  .\lthough  dust  is  evenr-where  present. 
and  while  it  is  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  be  seen 
clearly  when  a  beam  of  light  shines  into  a  darkened  room.  There 
are,  of  course,  quite  as  many  dust  motes  floating  in  the  air  ever>'wheTe 
as  are  seen  in  the  beam  of  sunlight,  but  they  are  not  visible  under  or-| 
dinar>'  conditions. 

The  dust  in  the  atmosphere  furnishes  solid  particles  around  which 
the  water  vapour  condenses  to  form  fog  and  rain,  and  gives  us  the 
colours  of  the  sky,  and  the  phenomenon  of  twilight.  Micro6rganisms 
are  also  included  under  the  general  term,  atmospheric  "  dust,"  and 
these  are  often  related  to  the  occurrence  of  disease. 

For  references  lo  liteniturc  on  General  Characteristics  of  the  .^tmospbere, 

see  pp.  744-745- 
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LIGHT   AND    WARMTH   IN   THE   ATMOSPHERE 


Ugiit  IK  THE  Atmosphere 

The  Nature  of  Light.  —  U  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  light  of  the 
earth  is  supplied  by  the  sun  and  is  transmitted  through  theqz, 750.000 
miles  from  the  earth  tu  the  sun  at  great  speed,  traversing  this  distance 
in  abnut  8  minuti's.  Light  is  also  emitted  by  other  bodies  having 
high  temperature,  for  example,  by  burning  coal  and  red-hot  iron. 

Colours  of  the  Rainbow.  —  SunlijE:ht  travels  in  a  series  of  waves, 
which  differ  in  length  and  colour,  but  wliose  union  forms  white  light. 
When  a  beam  of  sunlight  is  passed  through  a  glass  prism,  these  tight 
waves  arc  turned,  each  at  a  slightly  difftrent  angle.  The  sunbeam 
enters  the  prism  as  while  light,  but  comes  out  of  it  with  the  colour 
waves  5e]>aral«i,  so  that  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  may  be  recognized.  These  colours  are  known  as  the  colours 
of  the  spci'trum,  or,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  light  waves  are  similarly 
separated  in  the  dnjps  of  water  of  a  rainl>ow,  the  colours  oj  the 
rainhnruK 

Refractioa  and  Selective  Scattering.  —  The  bending  of  the  rays 
of  light  is  known  as  refraitiou.  In  their  passage  through  the  atmos- 
phere the  waves  of  light  are  interferefl  with  by  the  dust  and  water  in 
the  air,  and  colours  are,  therefore,  produced.  The  dust  in  the  air 
producescolours through  jf/cf/iVr  scattering,  the  dust  in  the  air  inter- 
fering with  the  ]>assage  of  light  waves,  as  small  pebbles  in  shallow  water 
interfere  with  water  wa\'es.  The  dust  thus  causes  some  of  the  waves 
which  make  white  light  to  be  turned  aside  or  scattered,  and  the  waves 
ha\'ing  the  shortest  length,  those  in  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum, 
are  most  easily  turned  aside.     That  is,  they  are  selected  for  scattering. 

Because  of  this  selective  scattering  of  the  short  blue  waves  the  sky 
has  a  blue  colour.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dust  in  the  air,  however, 
and  the  more  dust,  the  greater  the  loss  of  the  blue,  and  hence  the  greater 
the  predominance  of  the  reds  and  yellows,  giving  the  sky  the  red  and 
yellow  colours,  as  at  sunrise  and  sunset  when  the  rays  of  light  pass 
through  a  great  thickness  of  the  lower,  dust-filled  layers  of  the  air 
(Fig.  425).  The  varied  colours  of  clouds  at  sunrise  and  sunset  are 
mainly  a  result  of  the  reflection  of  colours  caused  bj-  refraction  and 
selective  scattering. 

Reflection.  — The  phenomenon  of  rt'.flrrtwn  of  rays  of  light  from  a 
body  is  familiar  in  llie  rellecLcd  light  from  smooth  surfaces,  like  water 
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owing  to  tbe  rdfectiua  if  tbe  blue  of  the  sky,  it  somcthncs  gives  the 
appearance  of  water  and  often  leads  tn.\'eUen  astray. 

Haloa.  —  The  drops  of  water  in  the  rainbow  cause  refractkio  aad 
reSection  of  the  light  which  is  passing  thnmgh  the  nindriaf]&  Sonikr 
cfaanffcs  in  the  Itj^hc  raj-s  sometinKS  cause  kaiot  aioaod  the  sun  or 
moon«  doe  to  tbe  nrirartion  of  the  light  which  passes  through  the  icy 
cryittals  of  ihin  clouds  hijth  in  the  air. 

Coloars  due  to  Reflectioa  and  Abcorirtioa.  —  Redectioo  also  c»aes 
Colours  ui  Icavu,  dijwtrrs,  aoti  uther  ijbjects.  For  example,  when 
light  reaches  while  [>ape-r,  at)  the  waves  are  reflected  and  tbe  paper 
appears  white,  but  when  light  reaches  black  cloth,  most  of  therav-sare 
aisorbed  and  very  little  light  U  redected.  Stilt  other  objects  abcsorb 
some  of  the  waves  and  reflect  others,  thus  giving  colour,  as  in  a  red 
flower  which  reflects  an  excess  of  red  waves,  or  green  leaves,  which 
reflect  an  exces6  of  green  waves. 

Supply  of  Waruth  to  the  Atuosphere 

Radiant  Energy.  —  The  fire  in  a  stove  causes  the  iron  of  the  stove 
►  be  warm,  a*)  thai  we  feel  its  warmth  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 
lU  is  liccaust*  waves  of  heat  from  the  stove  have  passed  that  distance 
through  theair.  UTien  the  top  of  the  stove  is  very  hot,  the  iron  becomes 
red  because  the  waves  produce,  not  only  heat,  but  tbe  sensation  of 
It  as  well-  This  form  of  energy  which  we  call  heat  and  light  is 
Known  .I*;  nuluitU  entrgy^  and  the  process  of  emitting  it  is  coiled 
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radiation.  The  sun  is  a  great  centre  of  radiant  energy,  but  some  of 
the  stars  may  be  even  larger  and  hotter,  although  they  do  not  inHuence 
the  earth  on  account  of  beiug  much  farther  away  from  it.  The  radiant 
energy  from  the  sun  which  reaches  the  earth  is  called  insolation. 

Radiation  causes  the  loss  of  heal  and  bodies  become  cooler,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  stove  which  will  radiate  all  its  heat  and  become  cold 
in  a  few  hours  after  the 
fire  is  out.  Although 
the  sun  has  been  radiat- 
ing its  heat  outward  in 
all  directions  for  millions 
of  years,  a  very  long 
time  will  be  required  for 
it  to  radiate  at]  of  its 
heat  and  become  cold. 
Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  heat  radiated 
outward  by  the  sun  is 
intercepted  by  the  earth 
(Fig.  426),  but  this  radiant  energy  has  fundamentally  important 
eflfects  upi>n  the  earth's  surface. 

Transparent  and  Diathermanous  Substances.  —  Air,  glass,  and 
certain  other  substances  allow  light  to  pass  so  freely  that  they  are  called 
transparent.  They  also  allow  heat  to  pass  freely  and  are,  therefore, 
called  diatftermunous.  Because  the  atmosphere  is  diathermanous, 
the  sun*s  rays  reach  the  earth's  surface  at  midday  with  comi>aratively 
little  loss.  Dust  particles  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  rays 
of  heat  as  well  as  light,  in  the  latter  case  causing  the  brilliant  colours 

at   sunrise  and   sunset, 

and,  in  the  former,  the 

"-^.^^  i;^  T'-w-^  cooler  atmosphere  when 

the  sun  is  low  and 
passes  through  a  great 
thickness  of  dust-laden 
air   near    the    horizon. 


Frc.  4i6.  —  The  earth  ami  the  sun'*,  rays,  showing  hmr 
small  a  portion  are  tntcrccpleil  by  thU  small  pLiitct. 


F.a.  4.7. -The  cm«  sections  of  *un'»  ray.  AB  and  EK  J-*^^  ^"  ^^^  afternoon, 
arc  equal,  but  at  noon  they  arc  wnccntratcil  on  ihc  lOr  example.  We  may 
width  of  grounil  CT),  while  at  *unwl  they  arc  siin-mJ  mjtuallv  Io(.>k  at  the  set- 
ovcr  Lhc  KTcatcr  width  tiH.  ^.  ^     , 

tmg  sun,  because  many 

of  the  rays  are  intercepted  by  the  particles  of  dust.  Quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  presence  of  dust,  however,  is  (a)  the  greater  thickness 
of  air  traversed  by  the  sun's  rays  (Kig.  435)  and  (6)  the  angle  of  inso- 
lation (Fig.  427),  the  rays  .spreading  over  a  broader  surface  than  at 
midday  and,  therefore,  heating  it  less.  Water  vapour  is  also  very 
important  in  absorbing  sunlight. 

Heat  from  Direct  Passage  of  Radiant  Energy.  —Very  little  heat  is 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  during  the  direct  passage  of  radiant 
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in  winter  the  land  becomes  cooler  than  the  sea,  and  on  frosty  nights 
those  objects  which  radiate  their  heat  most  rapidly  generally  have 
the  most  frost. 

Heat  by  Conduction.  —  When  a  flatiron  is  placed  on  a  stove,  the 
handle  of  the  flatiron  very  soon  becomes  so  hot  that  it  is  unpleasant  to 
pick  it  up.  This  heat  has  been  cotiducied  to  the  handle  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flaliron,  which  is  the  only  part  in  contact  with  the  hot 
stove.     In  a  similar  way  some  of  the  sun's  heat  is  conducted  below 

the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water,  and  some  of  it  into  the  air  th^i ^ 

rests  upon  them.  Water,  air,  and  ground,  however,  are  not  as  good 
conductors  as  iron,  and  ground  is  so  ptmr  a  conductor  that  below  a 
depth  of  from  .50  to  40  feet  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  tem- 
perature from  summer  to  winter. 

Heat  by  Convection.  —  The  lower  layers  of  water  in  a  kettle  are 
heated  by  conduction,  since  they  arc  directly  in  contact  with  the  hot 
metal.  Cool  water  is  heavier  than  warmer  water,  and  the  cool  upper 
layers  of  water  in  the  kettle,  therefore,  tend  to  sink  and  displace  the 
warm  lower  layers,  which  are  crowded  up  by  the  settling  of  tie  cooler 
layers  from  above.  This  is  convection.  If  the  water  continues  to 
warm,  it  will  finally  boil,  but  not  until  all  of  the  water  in  the  kettle 
has  been  heated  by  conduction  and  moved  away  by  convection  so 
that  the  cooler  water  may  take  its  place.  Similar  convection  takes 
place  in  a  lake  in  the  autumn,  with  the  opposite  result.  The  surface 
layers  of  water  are  gradually  cooled  in  the  autumn  by  radiation. 
These  cool  layers  settle,  and  the  warmer  lower  layers  of  water  rise 
to  the  surface  and  are  there  cooled  by  radiation  and  then  settle  to 
the  bottom  to  give  place  to  the  warmer  water.  Until  all  of  the 
water  in  the  lake  has  been  cooled  by  radiation  so  that  it  has 
appro.\imatcly  the  same  temperature,  it  is  impossible. for  the  lake 
to  freeze.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  shallow  ponds  and  bays  of 
slight  dc]ith  freeze  before  deep  lakes  arc  covered  by  ice.  This  also 
is  convL'ction. 

Similar  convection  occurs  in  the  air.  Near  a  lamp,  for  example, 
the  air  is  warmed  and  becomes  lighter  and  is  pushed  out  of  place  by  the 
settling  of  the  heavier  surroxmding  air.  This  mo\*ement  of  heavier 
air  crowds  up  warm  air  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lamp  or  stove,  and  causes  a 
draft  in  a  fire.  The  crowding  ui)ward  of  the  warm  air  causes  an  U[)- 
ward  movement  in  the  chimney. 

Heal  from  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  extensive  convection  upon  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  air  is  warmed  in  one  place  by  radiation  and  con- 
duction of  heat  from  the  ground,  or  water,  and  is  pushed  out  of  place 
by  the  settling  of  the  heavier  cool  air  drawn  down  by  gravity.  In  this 
way  the  air  is  set  in  motion  and  we  have  wind.  When  air  rises  its 
temperature  may  decrease  notably  without  appreciable  loss  of  heat 
through  conduction  or  radiation,  but  wholly  through  expansion. 
This  is  adicbtUic  cooling.  With  compression  of  descending  air  a 
corresponding  heating  occurs. 


Tbmnometen.  —  The  measurement  of  temperature  of  tbe  air  is 
made  with  the  tkerm&m^ter.  The  commonest  type  of  thennoCDeter 
is  a  hollow,  seaJed  glass  stem  or  tube,  of  smaQ  oJibre^  with  a  bolb  coa- 
tainmK  mcrcun-  a.t  the  bottom.  The  air  in  the  tube  has  been  removed 
before  the  tube  is  scaled,  and  the  mercury  is.  therefore,  free  to  rise  and 
fail  in  the  vacuum  of  the  tube.  In  the  thermometer  we  take  advan- 
ta^of  tbe  principle  that  mercury  or  alcohol  expandsand  requires  more 
space  when  warmed,  and  contracts  and  takes  up  less  space  wfam  cooled. 
It  would  be  possible  to  use  many  different  liquids  in  tbe  thermometer, 
but  mercury  or  alcohol  Ls  commonly  used,  chiefly  because  it  docs  not 
freeze  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Mercury  is  ordinarily  used  in  the 
thermometers  which  are  nf»t  to  be  exposed  to  cold  greater  than  the 
temperature  of  abijut  —  40"*  F.,  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  Al- 
cohol or  other  fluids,  such  as  certain  li|B;ht  oils,  are  used  for  thermoco* 
ctcrs  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  lower  temperatures. 

With  the  change  of  temi>eraturc,  the  mercur>'  in  the  bulb  expands  or 
contracts  and  thus  causes  a  tiny  thread  of  merrur>*  to  rise  and  fall  in  tbe 
tube.  The  measurement  of  the  temperature  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  makes  it  necessary  to  have  the  tube  graduated  in 
degrees. 

Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  Scales.  —  There  are  several  methods  of 
division  of  thermometer  tulx's,  the  one  most  commonly  used  in  America 
and  England  being  the  hahrenktU  scale  (F.  or  Fahr.).  In  the  Fahren- 
heit ficale  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  placed  at  212*^  and  its  freezing 
point  at  32".  A  more  simple  scale  of  graduation  is  known  as  the 
Centigrade  (C.  or  Cent.),  which  is  most  commonly  used  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  this,  the  freezing  point  is  placed  at  0°,  and  the 
boiling  point  at  100**.  To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  at  tcm- 
I»eraturcs  above  freeing,  multiply  bv  1.8°  and  add  32°.  For  example, 
lo**  Cent.  -  50"  Fahr.  f lo*"  X  i.8°'=  18**  +  32**  =  50°).  The  Fahr- 
enheit scale  was  perfected  about  1714  by  Fahrenheit,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade scale  28  years  later  by  Celsius  and  Linnseus.  Various  other 
scales  have  been  proposed.  The  Riaumur  sca.le  is  based  upon  a 
freezing  temperature  at  o"^  and  the  boiling  temperature  at  80°,  while 
the  inverted  scale  of  Cfhius  probably  had  o**  for  the  boiling  point 
and  100°  for  the  freezing  point.  The  latter  is'obsolete,  and  the  Re- 
aumur is  used  only  in  Russia  and  parts  of  (Irermany. 

Metal  Thermometers  and  Thermographs.  —  There  are  also  metal 
tkftmometers,  based  upon  the  same  principle  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion with  changes  of  temperature.  Thermometers  of  this  kind,  made 
of  metal  strips  connected  with  a  hand  that  moves  over  a  graduated 
dial,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  front  of  city  stores. 

Metal  thermometers  are  also  u.sed  in  connection  with  self-recording 
tem|*criiturf  records.  They  have  an  arm  bearing  a  pen  which  is 
mnvffl  us  the  lemi>eraiure  changes.     The  pen  is  placed  so  that  it 
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presses  against  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  cylinder  which  is  revolved  by 
clock  work.  With  the  daily  and  seasonal  variations  of  temperature 
the  pen  rises  and  falls,  while  the  paper  on  thecylinder  revolves  regularly, 
so  that  the  pen  draws  a  line  recording  the  temperature  continuously. 
These  self-recording  thermometers  are  called  thermographs. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometers.  —  Another  type  of  ther- 
mometer is  used  for  observing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  times 
when  the  observer  is  away  from  his  instruments  or  at  places  to  which 
he  is  unable  to  go,  as  in  the  case  of  thermometers  sent  up  in  balloons 
or  lowered  beneath  the  sea  with  sounding  apparatus.  The  maximum 
thermometer  has  a  constriction  in  the  tube  just  above  the  bulb.  The 
thermometer  rests  horizontally  rather  than  vertically.  When  the 
temperature  rises,  the  expanded  mercury  will  be  pushed  up  through 
this  constriction,  but  when  the  temperature  falls  there  is  no  such  force 
to  push  the  mercury  back  through  this  constriction  and  the  thermom- 
eter, therefore,  records  the  maximum  temperature  which  has  been 
reached.  Later  the  mercury  is  sent  back  into  the  bulb  by  whirling  the 
thermometer  rapidly  about  a  pin  provided  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  minimum  thermometer  alcohol  is  used  rather  than  mercury, 
and  the  tube  contains  a  small  piece  of  coloured  glass  known  as  the  index. 
The  surface  tension  at  the  top  of  the  column  of  alcohol  keeps  the  index 
in  position  and  pulls  it  down  when  the  temperature  falls.  When  the 
temperature  rises,  the  alcohol  flows  freely  around  the  index,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  temperature  increases  and  the  alcohol  flows  back, 
the  index  remains  in  the  lowest  position  which  it  has  reached.  Accord- 
ingly the  position  of  the  top  of  the  index  indicates  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture which  has  occurred  since  the  minimum  thermometer  was  set. 
After  making  an  observation  the  minimum  thermometer  is  set  again 
by  lifting  the  bulb  until  the  index  slides  back  to  the  terminus  of  the 
alcohol  column. 

Instnmient  Shelters.  —  In  keeping  accurate  meteorological  records 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  to  place  the  instruments  where  they  are 
not  influenced  by  local  conditions.  Thermometers,  for  example, 
give  very  different  readings,  depending  upon  whether  they  are  in  the 
shade  or  in  the  sun.  The  usual  method  is  to  use  an  instrument  shelter 
with  the  sides  made  of  slats,  so  that  the  air  will  circulate  freely  and  the 
sun  and  rain  will  not  reach  the  thermometer.  It  should  be  placed 
either  on  open  ground  or  on  a  roof. 

Warming  of  the  Land 

Effect  of  Absorption  and  Radiation.  —  During  the  day,  the  sun's 
heat  causes  the  land  to  be  warmed  by  absorption.  The  heat  absorbed 
at  the  surface  is  conducted  a  few  feet  into  the  ground,  although 
generally  not  much  farther  than  the  roots  of  plants  reach.  It  is 
thought  that  the  reason  the  ground  nowhere  becomes  excessively 
warm  by  absorption  is  because  so  much  of  the  heat  is  lost  by  reflec- 
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COIXECE  Finr510CKAFH¥ 


r^pfmAtawt  be 


fitf  mrar  sod"  P.      It  ii  thn  i 

b  the  oooial  fcpos,  dnic  the  b^e  bat  dnpSfr  I 
tfrffKWPfraldbrba»tfrtiiibwihil,iiMlti»iunMiiiiiiiiwtbBCM»c 
Wfy  cmI  at  ^1^  dCipC  is  ptas tte  tfcg  Ti  iJi  wiwidBgfii..  a^w 
vslcr  fosfliMii  fectacs  at  vii^    I*  ^^  ^  ■i|><i  ■>*  jbob  ofee  ib- 

AteaxtftMim  it  iB,  hat  ia  wwaer  the  ndwtiaa  iJM^  hug  a^l^ 

fCBWvo  w  ondk  of  tke  hot  boM  the  earth  tftttdv] 

In  thepotar  Rpoos  thrntfiatiaB  daraqg  ihe lo^s  wad 

^tve  fliat  It  caoMs  tht  fpfomd  to  freeze  to  deptfaaol  hamhtife  <rf  fiect* 

and  thcilwrt  cnsi  fOBncr  ronhs  in  the  afasvptjoo  of  »  Sttic  hot 

that  the  Iraat  910  ovi  at  ooiy  the  a|ifxr  Isyeis  of  the  pv^d.     in 

ccatnU  Abtha  near  Falrbaaka,  fofteoaaple,  the  frost  cttradi  to  a  ih^tb 

of  nuec  tfaaa  175  £ect  and  B  pracnt  ia  sonaKT  aad 

the  northern  t'mted  Suia  the  fooct  m  winter  farcff  rnrwHK 

IIH14  or  5  Icelnto  the  ponnd,  and  iacntMy  1 


Tbrre  arc  ttin  other  nsMW  lor  miaor  local  difiennoes  in  the  f 
ioK  c4  the  lands.  Dark-colonred  varhm  afaaorb  more  heat  and  arev 
therefore,  vanned  more  qiskkly  than  fight-ooloarcd  soi  and  mcks. 
Bore  earth  n  wanned  more  quickly  than  that  awercd  by  pbats. 
Sunny,  toutb-bcioc  slcncs  will  absorb  bmr  heat  than  sfandr,  north 
iiopca.  Vallcr  sdes  reflect  beat  and  interfere  with  radiatiBa  inmk  the 
valcyt  and  wnh  winda.  They  are,  tberdore,  warmer  than  the  adja^ 
otst  nSltopa. 

Wak.mi\-c  Of  THE  Watzb 


for  WamuBC  more  Slowiy  than  Land.  —  The  reason  that 
water  warms  lew  rapidly  thaJi  Ute  Lajid  is,  first,  because  of  reflectkm. 
Tbe  surface  of  tbc  valer.  c^MrdaJiy  when  calm,  reflects  morr  beat 

fttniler  brij(ht  sumiiine  tiun  the  Lmd,  so  that  there  ks  less  beat  lelt 
to  warm  the  water.  Moreover,  because  of  its  circolatioa  the  movahle 
water  is  set  in  motion  when  one  put  of  it  is  warmed,  so  that  the  heal 
ii  dSaiributcd  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  in  the  motSonlcss  land. 
Transparency  of  vater  also  results  in  the  transmission  of  heat  below 
the  surfactf.  Su  same  heat  goes  to  warm  the  deeper  la\*ers,  wh3e  id 
the  land  all  uf  the  beat  which  is  absorbed  is  used  to  warm  the  upper 
layers  which,  therefore,  become  much  wanner  than  the  upper  layers 
o^  water.  Sunlight  penetrates  dimly  to  depths  of  several  hondred 
feet  in  the  water,  and,  although  the  water  is  not  warrae<]  apprecsabiy 
at  this  dcf)th,  the  o(iaquc  land,  into  which  the  sunlight  cannot  pene- 
trate. if5  never  warmed  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  few  feet  by  the 

,ii'  ri((fhea(.     FurthcT.muchof  thehealisexpenrled  inevaporat- 

itrr.     This  is  called  laient  heat  or  heat  of  vaporization.    Lastly. 
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it  requires  twice  as  much  heat  to  raise  the  tein|>erature  of  water  i*  as 
it  docs  to  raise  the  temperature  of  land  an  equal  amount. 

Reasons  for  Cooling  more  Slowly  than  Land.  —  On  these  accounts 
even  the  small  bodies  of  water,  such  as  (xjnds  and  lakes,  warm  more 
slowly  during  the  day  and  during  the  summer  than  the  adjacent  land. 
They  likewise  radiate  their  heat  more  slowly  at  night  and  in  winter 
than  the  adjacent  land,  because  water  is  such  a  poor  radiator  that  it 
cools  more  slowly  than  soil  and  rock.  There  is,  therefore,  a  smaller 
range  of  tem()crature  from  day  to  night  and  from  summer  to  winter  in 
large  bodies  of  water,  and  the  climate  over  them  and  at  their  borders 
is  characterized  by  less  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  climate  over 
the  land. 

W/VRMING  OF   THE   AlR 

Effect  of  Radiation,  Conduction,  and  Convection.  —  As  already  in- 
dicated (p.  717),  some  of  the  sun's  rays  are  intercepted  in  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere  from  the  sun,  and  some  of  the  heat  rays  radi- 
ated from  the  earth  are,  likewise,  intercepted  by  the  dust  in  the  air. 
The  air  is,  therefore,  not  perfectly  diathernianous.  In  addition  to 
this  direct  heating  of  the  air  by  the  passage  of  radiant  energy  is  the 
warming  by  conduction  from  the  ground  to  the  lower  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  Radiation  is  even  more  effective  in  warming  the  air  than 
conduction,  which  acts  slowly,  over  short  distances.  These  warmed 
lower  layers  of  air  are  lighter  and  are,  therefore,  displaced  by  the  set- 
tling of  cooler,  heavier,  up|>er  layers,  so  that  the  higher  portions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  heated  chiefly  by  convection, 

Thus  the  atmosphere  is  seen  to  be  warmed  by  radiation,  by  conduc- 
tion, and  by  convection,  just  as  the  stove  warms  the  air  in  a  room  in 
these  three  ways.  At  night  and  in  winter  the  air  is  cooled  by  radia- 
tion and  also  cooled  by  contact  with  the  ground.  Radiation  is  inter- 
fered with  by  vapour  and  dust  in  the  air,  so  that  more  heat  is  retained 
in  the  lower  atmosphere  on  hazy  and  muggy  days  than  in  clear,  dry 
weather.  It  is  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  radiation  fails  to  cool 
the  ground  that  a  hot,  damp  day  may  be  followed  by  an  oppressively 
warm  night.  Most  of  our  unpleasantly  warm  summer  weather  comes 
in  connection  with  just  this  sort  of  interference  with  radiation. 


Distribution  of  TEifPER^VTURE  over  the  Earth 

Isotherms. — The  distribution  of  temperatures  upon  the  earth's 
surface  is  usually  represented  by  lines  known  as  isotherms.  An 
isotherm  may  be  defined  as  a  line  connecting  places  which  have  the 
same  temperature.  An  isoiht-nmil  chart  is  a  map  showing  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  area  such  as  a  state,  the  United  Stales,  or  the  world, 
for  a  given  period  or  for  a  moment  of  lime.  Isothermal  charts  may  be 
drawn  to  represent  mean  temperatures  for  the  year  or  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  or  for  a  moment  of  time.     For  example,  an  isothermal  chart  of 
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The  Zones.  —  The  distribution  of  temperature  from  place  to  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  heating  of  the  land 
and  water  as  a  result  of  absorption,  conduction,  convection,  and  radia- 
tion, but  also  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  heat  in  relation  to 
{a)  winds,  (6)  ocean  currents,  (c)  position  of  the  sun  (Fig.  429),  and  (d) 
altitude.  If  the  earth  were  heated  by  the  sun's  rays  with  relation  to  its 
spherical  form,  but  with  none  of  the  four  complications  listed  above, 
we  should  have  three  simple  results:  (i)  all  places  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropics  would  be  warmest,  because  they  would  receive 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  ;  (2)  all  places  between  the  tropics  and  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  would  be  intermediate  in  warmth,  be- 
cause they  would  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  some  time  during  each 


eu  21 


Dec. 
Fig.  429.  —  Davis's  diaKram  to  show  the  variation  in  insolation  with  latitude  and  with 

the  season. 


day  in  the  year,  while  (3)  the  regions  between  the  poles  and  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  would  be  coldest,  because  the  poles  would 
have  six  months  of  sunlight  and  six  months  of  darkness,  while  the  areas 
within  23^°  of  the  poles  would  have  a  variable  number  of  days  during 
the  year  in  which  the  sun's  rays  did  not  reach  the  earth's  surface  at  all. 
It  is  usual  in  grammar  school  geography  to  have  a  map  of  the  zones 
with  one  equatorial  or  torrid,  two  temperate,  and  two  polar  or  frigid 
zones  (Fig.  481).  The  boundaries  between  these  zones  are  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  and  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
The  actual  temperature  within  these  zones,  as  we  may  now  study  it  in 
college  geography,  differs  very  much  because  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  accordance  with  the  four  features  listed  above. 
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Effect  of  Winds.  —  The  effect  of  duLribution  uf  heat  by  winds  ts1 
earn  the  trm|K*rulure  of  warm  lands  tn  thr  cooler  ocean  in  some  placed 
whcrt!  the  wind  blows  from  the  land  lo  the  sea,  and  to  cam  the  tcm- 

jXTalure  of  the  tempertile  zooe 

finio   the  pt^lur   repon.  or   vice 
ctTAii.     A  city  on  the  sea  ooa&t, 
V     for  example,  might  have  a  lower 
e   temperature  than  a  city  some 
\   distance  inlaJid.if  the  wind  were 
I    from  the  ocean  in  summer  at  a 
•    lime  when  the  sea  was  cooler 
I  ban  the  land.     The  lower  tcm- 
iK-ralure    of    the    ci:»a5>tal    city 

uould  then  be  due  to  the  intlu- 

..  -n.        ■  .  _!.    t.    ence  of  the  wind  in  ciimanc  the 

,K.i^,  .t  jn  jf.d.   lii.r.t.  rt  .jaiangthroueha   temperature  ol  the  ctxW  inrean 
-o%«?r«bnj«kr  inland  to  the  warm  land.  •  The 
,n  ,n.  uT,„-r...  ...n  M.,,m.i  ^rt^  opposJlc  might  bc  truc  at  an- 

other season.  At  times,  when  a 
breeze  is  blowing  from  the  warm  land  lo  the  cooler  sea,  the  temperature 
upon  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  a  harbour  Ls  warmer  than  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  a  calm,  l>ecau5e  the  higher  temperature  of  the  land  is 
being  carried  out  upon  the  water. 

Likewt&e  in  the  temperate  zone   ^ — =^ 

of  the  northern  hemi.sphere,  a 
north  wind  is  likelv  to  be  cool, 
or  r\en  x-cry  cold  m  winter,  be- 
cause it  carries  southward  the 
temperature  of  the  land  at  a  lati- 
tude which  is  cooler  because  it 
receives  the  sun's  rays  at  a  lower 
angle  and  because  the  nights  are 
longer. 

Effect  of  Ocean  Currents.  — 
The  ocean  currents  also  distrib- 
ute the  temperature  from  place 
10  place;  for  cxiimple,  Iceland, 
wbicli  is  on  tlie  Arctic  Cirde,  has 
u  lemiK-niture  similar  tti  that  of 
New  England  and  Newfoundland 
betuiu.''*  the  wanner  water  uf  the 
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UtiLuJt:  4S  .  i  *»  **»<  nonh  polt  C0f«» 
I.  5.  and  ti  (clottrd  lincsi  »buw  the  \idoc  U 
miolaiion  at  Ibe  earth's  surface,  in  tbr  ame 
ibrec  rcfTK^ui  After  pusace  o<  ihe  bol 
tliroiuch  Ibc  atmuspben.     (.\acot.) 


'   is  airried  nnrth- 

udeof  the  .Vrctic 

\i\.     lit  ,1    umilnr  way  a  c(»ld 

nirrcnt    fr-'iM  Greenland   and  Labrador  bathes  the  coast  of 

ices  of    r.^sttrn    Canada    and    gives   it    a    loirer 

!  would  rccci\e  irum  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun 
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in  this  latitude.    The  cold  current  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  has  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  coast  of  Chile  in  South  America. 

Effect  of  Position  of  the  Sun.  —  The  heating  power  of  the  sun  is 
greater  when  it  is  high  in  the  heavens  at  noon  than  in  early  morninR 
or  late  afternoon.  It  is  less  in  winter  than  in  summer  and  lc*ss  in  the 
temperate  than  in  the  tropical  zones.  The  reason  why  the  sun's 
heating  power  is  less  when  it  is  low  in  the  heavens  is  because  (i)  the 
heat  rays  pass  through  a  greater  thickness  of  dust-laden  air  when  the 
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FiC.  4il.  —  Isotherms  in   tht-   nunh   iiol;ir  ri-^iori   (or   Fehniarj-.    1878-1887. 


sun  is  low  (Figs.  427  and  430),  and  (2)  fewer  rays  reach  and  heat  a 
given  surface.  Accordingly,  we  have  three  results  of  variable  positions 
of  the  sun:  (i)  the  amount  of  heat  given  by  the  sun's  rays  varies 
each  day  as  the  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  the  air  is 
changed ;  (2)  the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter  occur  in  both  hemi- 
spheres as  the  sun  is  first  high  and  then  low  in  the  heavens;  (3)  the 
climate  is  hottest  in  the  tropical  zone,  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
some  point  every  day  in  the  year,  and  is  cooler  between  the  tropics 
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toward  the  equator,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  may  be 
as  low  as  23,000  feet  in  the  Arctic  region,  35,000  to  40,000  feet  in 
England  and  central  Europe,  43,000  feet  near  St.  Louis  in  United 
States,  and  something  in  excess  of  50,000  feet  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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Fig.  433.  —  The  temperature  gradient  near  the  earth's  surface  and  in  the  isothermal  layer, 
from  explorations  with  sounding  balloons  and  kites.    (Hobbs.) 

in  the  tropics.  Its  average  summer  temperature  ( — 60°  F.)  is  warmer 
than  the  winter  temperature  ( — 7 1  *  F.) .  Its  cause  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. 

Within  this  xipper  portion  of  the  atmosphere  convection  does  not 
go  on  freely  as  in  the  lower  air.  Practically  all  the  clouds  are  within 
the  convective  zone. 

Other  Causes  for  Variations  in  Temperature.  —  There  are  minor 
influences  upon  the  distribution  of  temperature:  for  example,  (o)  ac- 
cording to  the  situation,  as  in  the  case  of  exposure  to  the  wind,  (6)  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  rock,  which  results  in  greater  heating 
of  dark-coloured  rock,  and  (c)  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  water 
bodies. 
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n\It,Y    \M)  SkASONAL  TkMI'KRATURE  Chavces 

The  Normal  Doily  Range.  —  \&  may  be  seen  frum  Fig.  4j;4»  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  is  not  at  n«x>n  when  the  sun  is  highest  in  the 
hcavtns,  but  at  aUiul  .1  o'clixk  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  becaiise 
the  ht*:itinK  of  the  gnmnd  in  the  morning  was  dela>'ed  because  oi  the 
nisTfssity  of  warminj*  what  had  been  ctwlcd  off  by  n&diatioa  the  night 
before.  '  After  iht*  irrt)unU  is  warmcti  there  is  a  continued  rise  in  lem- 
prature  until  the  sun  k  My  low  in  the  heavens  that  radiation  goes  oa 
ril  a  rapid  inoujih  rate  to  exceed 
the  heatin>5  of  the  grwunti-  Ac- 
cordiiiKty,  the  j(ruund  and  air 
commence  to  cool  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  sun's  raj-^  are 
vertical,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  sunrise.  This  rei;ult5  in  the 
loMe.-^t  period  l>cinj;  just  >>cfi>re 
sunrise  rather  than  .:ht. 

A  number  of   *:■'  tre- 

luentlv  interfere  with  the  nurmaJ 
lily  ranxe.  as*  for  example,  a 
cloudy  sky,  which  prevents  the 
temperature  from  rising  because 
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the  clouds  iaterfere  with  the   ■ 
of  a  cold  or  warm  wind,  u' 
during  tfat;  nuon  hour^.  or  to  rir^ 
The  amount  of  trmp^-niture  li 
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range  for  selected  stations  from  the  Arctic  region  to  the  temperate 
zone  and  near  the  equator. 

The  Seasonal  Range.  —  The  normal  curve  of  seasonal  range  is 
similar  to  the  normal  curve  of  daily  range.     A  record  of   average 
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Fig.  436.  —  Record  of  the  changes  in  temperature  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  for  six  successive  days. 


temperature  from  day  to  day  based  on  many  years  of  observation 
shows  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
temperature  from  January  to  July  or  August  and  a  gradual  decrease 

from  July  or  August  to  January 
(Fig.  438).  The  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer is  June  21,  but,  in  the  long  run, 
the  warmest  month  of  the  year  is 
July,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
daily  range,  the  ground  radiates  so 
much  of  its  heat  during  the  winter 
that  it  must  be  warmed  before  the 
temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  the 


Fig.  437.  —  The  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  normal  sort  for  winter 
fdashed  lines)  and  summer  (continuous 
lines),  (i)  Arctic;  (2)  St.  Vincent, 
Minn.;  (3)  Djarling,  India;  (4)  Jaco- 
babad,  India;  (5)  Key  West,  Fla. ; 
(6)  Galle,  India ;  5  and  6  are  near  the 
warm  ocean. 


Fig.  438.  —  The  seasonal  range  of  temperature, 
(i)  St.  Vincent,  Minn. ;  (a)  New  York  State; 
(3)  Yuma,  Ariz. ;  (4)  Key  West,  Fla. ;  (s) 
Galle,  India.  4  and  5  are  near  the  equable 
ocean. 
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maxirnuni  is  reached  after  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cease  on  June  21 
and  \tvUiTv  radiation  exceeds  heating  in  amount.  The  middle  of  the 
winter  is  in  i)eceml)er,  but  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  is  in  Jan- 
uary, Homewhat  a-s  the  coldest  part  of  a  day  is  later  than  midnight. 

Kigiirc  4.{H  shows  the  curves  of  seasonal  range  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  Huch  as  Minnesota,  Arizona,  New  York,  Florida,  and  India. 
It  will  he  n<»te(l  that  the  range  of  temj)erature  in  Minnesota  is  ver>' 
much  greater  than  in  India.  Although  the  December  and  January 
temperature  at  the  e(iuator  is  high  in  contrast  with  the  low  tempera- 
ttire  in  the  north  tem|>erate  zone,  the  seasonal  range  is  less  than  in  the 
higher  latitudes.  Moreover,  India  is  a  peninsula  projecting  far  into 
the  ocean,  nn<)  the  range  of  temperature  over  the  equable  ocean  is  far 
li*Hii  than  over  the  land.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  coldest  part 
of  the  year  is  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  are 
itiinilar  dilTerences  in  seasonal  range  of  temperature  as  a  result  of 
altitude,  deserts,  and  various  other  factors. 

Vmt  rcfrmuTit  to  litcralurc  un  Lighl  and  Wurmth  in  the  Atmosphere,  see 
W'  744  745- 
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Water  Vapour  and  Humidity 

The  Source  of  Vapour.  —  The  water  vapour  in  the  air  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
and  from  damp  surfaces.  The  water  vapour  is  everywhere  diffused 
through  the  air,  and  even  desert  regions  like  the  Sahara  have  some 
water  vapour,  or  humidity. 

Absolute  Humidity.  —  The  actual  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  is  sfwkcn  of  as  the  absolute  humidity;  and  this  refers  to 
the  amount  of  water  vapour,  expressed  in  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  air. 
The  term  absolute  humidity  is  also  appliwi  to  the  vapour  jtressure, 
expressed  in  inches  or  parts  of  inches  of  the  mercurj'  column.  When 
air  contains  as  much  water  vapour  as  it  can  possibly  hold,  the  air  is 
said  to  be  saturated.  A  room  to  by  1 5  by  1 5  feet  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  F.  contains  about  2.6  pounds  (avoirdupois)  of  water  in  the  form 
of  in\isiblc  water  vapour,  when  the  air  is  saturated.  Two  and  six- 
tenths  pounds,  therefore,  represents  the  absolute  humidity  of  a  room 
of  that  size. 

Relative  Humidity.  —  The  term  relative  humidity  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  proportion  of  water  vai>our  in  the  air  in  relation  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  the  air  can  contain  at  a  given  temperature.  This 
is  measured,  not  in  grains,  but  in  percentages.  The  relative  humidity 
of  completely  saturated  air  is  100  per  cent.  Absolutely  dr>'  air  would 
have  ©percent  relative  humidity,  andaircontainingonly  half  as  much 
moisture  as  is  possible  would  have  a  relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  state  in  the  definition  of  relative  humidity 
that  this  represents  the  proportion  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  at  a 
Hiven  temperature.  The  room  referred  to  above,  which  contains  2.6 
pounds  of  water,  when  the  air  is  saturated  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F., 
could  contain  much  less  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 

Relation  to  Evaporation.  —  In  deserts,  where  the  relative  humidity 
is  likely  to  be  small,  the  air  is  so  dry  that  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly. 
In  the  tropical  forest,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relative  humidity  is  great, 
there  can  be  only  a  little  evaporation  and,  therefore,  surfaces  are  likely 
to  remain  damp.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  temperate  zones, 
as  in  the  regions  of  moderate  rainfall  in  Unite<l  States  and  Europe. 
In  summer  this  lack  of  evaporation  affects  our  comfort,  because  some 
days  are  humid  or  muggy,  and  at  such  times  the  heat  is  oppressive. 
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Wc  perspire  easSy  and  arc  very  uDcomf ortabk  because  fittle  cvafnca- 
tioo  can  Uke  pbcc  from  the  surface  of  the  body  wfacB  the  air  b  hwH 
Evaporatioo  frocn  the  skin  coois  m  because  some  of  the  heat  needed  lo 
change  the  pcriptratioo  into  water  i-apuur  CDines  frum  the  9iB&cc  of  the 
body.  On  dear,  dry  days  we  fed  moreoontfortable  heriMBc  enftmmSitm 
frum  the  skin  removes  the  pcnptration,  the  pcrccntacc  of  iiiatl*^  hn- 
raidtty  being  so  (o«  that  the  air  can  readily  evaporate  a  gicmt  qoantiQral 
water  t'apour.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  teuyeiatmga  of  90*  to  xoo" 
or  more  in  Aruooa  are  not  accompanied  by  as  tmcomlartable  ooocS- 
tions  as  we  apcricncc  ujxler  cqiul  temperatures  in  the  Tifiiiiwiit^ii 
valley  or  near  the  Atlantk  coftst,  where  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
air  as  greater* 

ME.\suRE3iurr  or  Htnamrv  axd  Evapokation 

The  Hygrometer.  —  Several  types  of  instruments  are  used  far 
determining  ihc  humidity  of  the  air.  Aroonj;  these  is  the  kair  ky^tum 
eUr.  This  consists  of  a  bundle  of  hairs  from  which  the  ofl  has  beea 
extracted.  The  hairs  absorb  the  water  \'apour  in  the  air  and  change  tn 
length  with  the  chAOgcs  in  amount  of  absorbed  \-apour.  This  property 
is  frequently  obscrvctl  by  [Mropte  whose  hair  becoanes  stra^ht  in  damp 
wrather.  The  hair  hygrometer  has  a  hand  on  a  graduated  scale, 
moving  in  one  direction  if  the  humidity  is  high  and  in  the  other  if  it  is 
low. 

The  PBychrometer,  or  Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Thermometers.  —  Another 
inslrumt^t  for  the  measurement  of  water  vapour  is  the  dimg  psyekrmm' 
eUr.  This  consisLs  of  two  thermometers  attached  to  a  wooden  or 
metal  back.  One  of  the  thermometers  has  a  piece  of  wet  cloth 
^Around  the  bulb.  The  sling  jwychrometer  lakes  ad\-antagr  of  the 
irindple  ii)  that  evai>oralion  is  more  rapid  in  dr>-  than  in  humid 
air.  {2)  thai  evaporation  lowers  the  temperaHire.  The  method  of 
using  the  sling  psychromctcr  is  lo  whirl  the  thermometers  around  for 

minute  or  two  so  that  the  thennomctcr.s  may  come  into  contact  with 

large  body  of  air.  If  the  air  is  saturated,  there  will  be  no  evaporation 
from  the  wet  muslin,  and  the  two  thermometers  will  read  the  same, 
inflicating  a  relative  humidity  of  100  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  air  is 
dr>',  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  will  register  a  slightly  lower  tempera- 
ture. The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  can  be  calculated  from  tables 
which  show  all  common  difTerences  in  temperature  between  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers  and  the  corresponding  variations  of  water 
vapour.  Such  tables  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Weather 
Bure;iu, 

The  Evaporating  Pan.  —  The  commonest  method  of  determining 
the  rate  of  evaporation  is  with  an  evaporating  pan.  This  consists  of  a 
(li^h  of  water  in  which  is  placed  a  ruler,  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
of  inches.  Since  evaporation  varies  from  day  to  day  and  from  place 
to  place,  this  device  makes  it  possible  to  tell  how  much  water  in  the 
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form  of  vapour  is  taken  from  the  evai>orating  pan  in  a  given  time.  It 
is  of  course  necessar>'  to  prevent  the  rain  from  falling  into  the  pan,  or  to 
allow  for  the  rainfall,  and  to  keep  the  pan  freely  open  to  the  air. 

Precipitation  op  Moisturk  in  the  Air 

Relation  to  Increased  Temperature.  —  It  was  stated  above  that 
the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air  depends  upon  the  temperature.  If 
saturated  air,  with  its  loo  per  cent  relative  humidity,  is  warmed,  it 
ceases  to  be  saturated,  because  its  capacity  for  moisture  is  increased. 
AccordinKly,  its  relative  humidity  falls,  and  increased  evaporation  may 
take  place.  The  desert  region  of  the  Sahara  shows  this,  for  the  winds 
there  are  blowing  toward  a  warmer  region  and  consequently  their 
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Fic.  439-  —  The  changes  in  relilivc  humidity  with  temperulurc,  from  a  week's  record  iX 
IthAca,  N.V.  The  rcUitivr  humiditjr  is  low,  30  lo  00  per  cent,  at  or  soon  after  noon 
(XU) ;  it  \a  nearest  too  per  cent  at  night  when  the  air  is  cooled. 


relative  humidity  is  being  lowered.     This  makes  the  air  so  dry  that 
the  ground  is  dried  and  a  desert  is  produced. 

Relation  to  Decreased  Temperature.  —  The  opposite  condition  is 
found  where  damp  air  is  cooled  so  that  its  relative  humidity  increases 
to  a  point  when  the  air  becomes  saturated.  The  amount  of  water 
vapour  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of  60°  may  represent  a  relative 
humidity  of  only  So  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  air  is  cooled  from  60" 
to  40°,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  room  may  increase  to  100  per  cent 
without  the  introduction  of  any  more  water  vapour,  because  the  capac- 
ity of  the  air  for  moisture  is  decreased  by  cooling.  After  the  relative 
humidity  reaches  loo  per  cent,  and  the  air  is  saturated,  any  further 
cooling  forces  some  of  the  water  vapour  to  condense  into  liquid  water,  if 
the  temperature  is  above  freezing,  or  into  snow  or  ice  if  the  tempera- 
I  ture  is  below  freezing.     This  is  known  as  predpiiolion. 

i  Illustrations  of  Precipitation.  — A  person  who  wears  glasses  obser\'es 

I  this  phenomenon  on  cool  days,  for  in  walking  out  of  doors  the  temi>era- 

I  ture  of  the  glass  of  his  spectacles  is  low,  but  the  cool  glass  has  no  effect 

I  upon  the  cool  air  out  of  doors.     As  soon  as  he  enters  a  warm  building, 

B  however,  the  cool  glass  decreases  the  temperature  of  the  warm  air 

^^        with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  decreases  its 
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^CMpMi  iiy  UiT  mt/iftiurr.     If  the  relative  humidity  of  the  wum  be 
'  t40iKtr  cent,  thrair  ImmeiJiatt-Iy  tn  amtuct  with  the gla&ses may  luive 
iu  rrlnllvir  humiiHty  incrrAMnl  tn  loo  |>cr  cent  by  coolings  and  a  little 
Wutrr  vu|mur  may  be  cundcnnc<l,  precipitated  upon  the  glasses,  causing 
Ihrin,  AM  we  »ay,  to  **  titram,"     The  wime  thin^  ixshowo  by  breathing 
.anainnl  ki  ctM)!  wintl«jw-punc.    The  breath  is  aoled  to  the  poiot  ol 
[••iihiralioM.  and  mime  of  Ihr  vap«jur  ixcondenseil  ujHm  the  glass  of  the 
indiw.  ^  ,aKtaM  of  water  "sweats"  in  warm,  humid  weather 

p<  itii«e  111  ;  k>«»  riskhe*  the  temperature  of  the  air  near  it  and 

I  ( dative  humidity  tu  loo  i>er  cent.     As  this,  is  the  point  of 

».  I    H        II.  vimeuf  the  vafMiur  must  condense.  forminR  drops  of  water 
un  the  »un»ide  of  the  glajw.     The  i>oini  of  saturation  is  often  called 
,  Wrw'  pt'ini  becaune  dew  U  formed  when  tht&  point  is  reached.     Whco- 
vrf  air  i%  chtltrd  to  the  dew  (wint,  Cimdensation  lakes  place  (F^. 

Forms  or  Water 

Fftrmirietn  of  Thm  —  VS^en  the  gn>uml  ts  cooled  by  rmdiatioa,  as  it  | 

I  layers  oj  the  air  are  rhilled  by  cocuact 

'  rvlalive  humidity  of  the  air  &  t'akHjr  htsh, 

\A\  ur  tft  dMn|i,  some  of  its  water  \-apour  will  be  ooodcssed 

'^•'  "I  >»  'tr.     It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  air  is 

\\  f vtfuu  bet'ive  sunset .  There  are  three  amcfi- 
rmatiitn  1^* dew  :  first. excecdim?ly  dry  4Kr;  sec- 
'  air.  »o  that  the  cool  air  l>niovTdawaybcfaceit  { 
.  lid  third,  the  cbcckia^  oi  ndttban  bjr  4 
tnNs«o  coanaouhr  oD  grasB  is  tte ' 
N  and.  hefice,  cook  eart\  m  the  evcaiiic.  A 
-  The  rt<r  octraitspttatiixiuf  wmtcri 

•piy  of  wpoflr  ina  t^  ^oaad. 

MiafT* 
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into  the  valleys,  and  frost  forms  there  when  there  is  none  on  the  adja- 
cent hiUs.  Air  also  cools  by  radiation  and  conduction  as  it  slowly 
descends  the  cool  slopes. 

The  growing  season  for  plants  is  commonly  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  between  the  last  severe  frost  in  the  spring  and  the  first 
severe  frost  in  the  fall.  These  are  spoken  of  as  kilHnfi  frosts,  because 
they  stop  the  growth  of  plants  or  even  kill  them.  Late  si)ring  frosts 
often  do  great  damage  to  buds,  and  early  frosts  in  autumn  may  destroy 
fruit  that  is  not  yet  ripe.  They  are  apt  to  come  during  nights  when  the 
air  is  so  clear  that  radiation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Sometimes  in  the 
spring  plants  are  killed  after  having  budded  or  leaved  out,  and,  while 
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Fig.  440.  —  Map  lo  show  percentages  of  fogity  wcalhcr  on  the  Grand  BanLs  of  Ncwfyund 
landin  Jun«,  lou,  in  rani  ion  to  the  [-al»rarlor  Current  and  Gulf  Stream.  SmoH  arrows 
indicate  ocean  currents.  Feathered  arrows  lerminaling  in  circle*  indicate  winds:  (o) 
the  lenRth  of  the  nhaftii  bcine  iiropnrtinnal  lu  the  number  i>(  huur»  in  lOo  with  wind  tn 
&  niven  direction;  lb}  the  numlwrof  feathers  showing  the  force  of  the  wind:  and  fr) 
the  pcrccntu^  of  calm:^.  litiht  nnr)  vtiriublc  winds  l>cinK  5<lvjwn  by  the  fipire  inside  the 
circle.  (From  Meteorological  Chart  of  the  North  .\lian(ic  Occiin,  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau.) 


they  may  recover  after  a  light  frost,  a  heavy  frost  usually  results  in 
there  being  nothing  left  to  grow  the  next  season  excq>t  the  seeds, 
bulbs,  or  roots. 

A  well-known  phenomenon  in  connection  with  frosts  in  the  autumn 
is  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  beautiful  red  and  yel- 
low colours  of  autumn  foliage  are  due  to  frost.  Later  this  kills  the 
leaves  and  causes  them  to  fall  off  most  of  the  trees.  During  the  cold 
winter  season  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  trees  and  shrubs  remain 
dormant  and  do  not  burst  out  into  new  life  until»  with  the  return  of 
warmth  in  the  spring,  frosts  are  rto  longer  common. 

Formation  of  Fog.  —  If  wc  breathe  out  into  cool  air,  the  breath 
becomes  visible.  What  really  takes  place,  however,  is  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  water  vapour  of  the  breath  into  tiny  particles  of  liquid 
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watrr  of  wch  minulr  &izc  thai  they  float  and  fonn  a/og.  Damp  air  is 
kchilird  in  ulhcr  ways  Ix'^idcs  Ihmiih  lircathccl  oul  from  the  lungs,  how- 
r«\rr.     I'ur  cxiimplc.  fojf  is  formal  at  night  when  the  air  over  damp 

IkIuJns  U  I'hitlcd  to  the  point  of  Siilunitioii.     There  is  frequently  fog 
icnuifc  uf  the  mixiuK  of  two  currents  of  air,  one  of  which  is  cool  and 
the  other  warm  and  ciamp.    Thus  is  the  most  common  cause  of  sea  fo^. 
IVo  (iluces  in  the  world  which  are  famous  for  dense  foj^  are  the 
(■rand  Hank**  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  x-icinity  of  London.     In  the 
fonncr  Iwnlity  iKig.  440), on  the  path  of  Iraiis-AUantic  steamers  be- 
[twcen  the  north  of  KuroiH*  and  \ew  York,  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  and 
lUie  cm>l  l^brador  Current  arc  near  together.     The  warm,  damp  air 
novin^  across  the  cool  Labrador  Current  from  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
Tchilletl  M)  that  its  relative  humidity  is  increased  to  100  }xt  cent  and 
Water  \  -untur  iscondense<i  inlopurtidesof  ft>K.     The  same  thin^occurs. 
though  kss  rtjnuiH>nly,  when  cool  air  from  the  Labrador  Current  moxts 
into  the  region  of  warm  air  o>'cr  the  Gulf  Stream.     Consequently, 
this  part  of  the  t»cean  is  nearly  ahva\7S  fogg>\     YcsseJs  }?otng  Uirougii 
thin  (ti(5  someiim<s  oillide.    Larpo  ocean  steiimcrs  are  likdy  to  r\m  dawn 
[the  small  Itshing  schixtners  which  (rctiuenl  the  Grand  Banks,  fijAing 
[for  the  abuntlant  cod  and  halibut  and  <»ther  nsh  there,     lodecd,  fog  is 
lone  of  the  mo-it  (lan»rri>u<i  fmliircs  on  the  sea,  in  spitr  of  Lbr  f»ct  tint 
[(  -id  blow  fo^  borns  to  warn  otbcr 

.  there  is  sometimes  disaster,  as 

in  the  wreck  en  the  tjmprtss  9j  irtiMmd*  during  a  fqg  oa  the  lover  Sc 

Lawrence  on  May  i<).  igi4.  wbra  over  1000  pco^  were  dtvwucd, 

E$luns  are  also  in  danger  of  running  agnmnd  in  a  fog.    In  c&tcriac 

'Wbi>ar»  sh^is  frequently  have  to  stop  and  andtor  becaose  of  the 


»««. 


I 

I 


lAlJbe 


AnoUwr  occumnce  of  dense  fog  is  due  to  adiffoent  cause. 
tUWol  «  bzgecicy.os  in  Loodoo,  dust  pMtides  aid  ai  tiK 
tkw  «f  (ogby  supplying  soli(d&  upon  vhkb  the  vatcrvipoar  nay  be 
coMkaecd.  It  b  ibm^t  that  the  Uige  aoKMint  of  diet.  cbMr  smak* 
piurtidrs.  in  the  vkiiiity  of  LonAw  bc^  to  fMudmr  the  thtuat  6^g» 
tbcfe.  though  imifiatioa  waiM  cmuse  some  log  mat  iMttkm,  mca  il 
tbefv  smoke  there.    Foggniss  has  iaouMed.  bowevw,.  mgk 

t^--  T-'^'knand  theiBcraseinproclnciiaoof  snofce.    TIk 

dc!ik»e  a>  to  sttifk  all  traKc  upon  the  streets*  and  aoC 
U'l  \^,uvi:ot  u^uj»  ia  the  ckeog  of  the  stoccs  in  the  dty  dnus ihr 
day. 

FwcwIIm  9i  Clouds.  —  Oouifeuvof  muchtbeaaB 
MB^iadccd.  the  tower  ckxKk  ate  Sag.    The  hig^  douA^ 

the  cockdenaatiuD  oj  vaptmr  with  a  tenpefaiuK  6m  bdhw 

'  Ttf  poTticfcs  of  fluw  and  ice;    Dariai^t^sunnMr 

•  *^  'hmfn  int  rirDB-rwrb  rfHNflnrt 

itiw  hwmiilfty  ininiiiiiiil  to  itet 

jitii.    1  .s  chiedy  4tte  to  the  coulhig 

>^^,..„  .'<  U..C  rising  av.    Aaucher  caaas  4I 
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formation  is  the  blowing  of  damp  air  over  cold  surfaces,  such  as  the 
top  of  a  mountain  (Fig.  441).  Another  cause  is  the  coming  in  contact  of 
a  warm  and  a  cold  current  of  air,  one  above  the  other ;  and  clouds  of 
this  sort  are  common  on  days  when  the  warm  air  is  also  very  damp. 

Types  of  Clouds.  — The  forms  of  clouds  are  varied,  and,  due  to 
accidental  relationships  of  air  currents,  they  are  sometimes  fantastic, 
sometimes  beautiful.  The  clouds  which  overspread  the  sky  with  an 
appearance  of  layers  of  strata  are  called  stratus  clouds.  They  are 
usually  not  ver>'  high  above  the  earth,  and  often  come  so  low  as  to  lie 
upon  the  tops  of  the  hills  (Fig.  442). 

On  warm  summer  days  the  clouds  formed  b_\-  the  rising  and  cooling 
of  damp  air  assume  a  different  shape  and  are  called  cumulus  clouds. 
At  an  devation  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  siu-face  of  the  earth 


^ 


Fio.  441.  —  CUiu(l'<  in  pnictss  of  h»rmatiun  on  the  wpstcni  sVtpc  of  ihe  Si.  FMaa  Rsngv  in 
;\laska  and  over  tbt  ice  plateau  *if  the  Malaspinn  Glacier. 

the  vapour  in  the  rising  air  begins  to  condense.  Thus  the  cumulus 
clouds  are  apt  to  have  a  flat  base.  Above  this  may  rise  a  series  of 
domes  and  billows,  sometimes  a  mile  in  height  and  often  very  beautiful, 
especially  when  lighted  and  coloured  at  sunset.  On  hot  summer  after- 
noons cumulus  clouds  often  develop  into  what  wc  call  thunder-heads. 
They  arc  then  called  cumulo-nimbus. 

A  tjpe  of  cloud  which  forms  still  higher  in  the  heavens  is  called  the 
cirrus  cloud.  It  differs  from  the  other  two  l\]>es  in  being  made  up  of 
transparent  particles  of  ice,  so  thin  that  the  sun  shines  through  them. 
Rings  around  the  sun  or  moon  are  often  seen  tn  cirrus  clouds,  which 
vary  greatly,  often  having  delicate  feathery  or  plumed  forms. 

The  gradations  between  these  three  t^-pes  of  clouds  are  given  com- 
pound names,  such  as  cirro-stratus,  cirro-cumulus,  or  slrato-cumulus. 
The  rain  cloud  is  called  nimbus. 

Precipitation  of  Rain.  —  The  most  important  topic  in  ronnection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  forms  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  is  what 
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makes  it  rain.  This  is,  in  genera!,  a  simple  matter,  following  the 
explanation  of  the  conJensation  of  water  vapour  into  dew,  frost,  fog, 
and  clouds.  The  formation  of  fog,  as  already  explained,  is  due  to  the 
condensation  of  water  vapour  as  a  result  of  the  cooling  of  humid  air 
until  its  relative  humidity  reaches  the  dew  point.  When  fog  particles 
are  of  small  size,  they  float  in  the  air  in  the  fog  or  cloud ;  but  they  some- 
limes  grow  to  such  size  that  they  fall  as  rain  drops.  The  growth  of 
rain  drops  to  such  size  that  they  can  no  longer  float  in  the  air  is  due  to 
(a)  continued  condensation  of  vapour,  (b)  the  uniting  of  cloud  particles. 
Rain,  therefore,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  cloud  or  fog 
formation,  but  when  water  va[M>ur  condenses  rapidly,  as  in  thunder 
clouds  in  summer,  the  rain  drops  may  assume  great  size. 

It  sometimes  happens  thai  there  is  cool,  damp  air  at  one  level  and 
warm,  dr>'  air  at  a  lower  level  so  that  rain  drops  which  are  formed 
above  may  be  evaporated  on  their  way  from  the  clouds  and  never 
reach  the  ground.  Streamers  of  rain  evaporated  ip  this  way  are  often 
seen  in  summer,  descending  part  way  to  the  earth. 

Measurement  of  Rainfall.  —  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  recorded  by 
the  rain  ^augc.  .\ny  cylindrical  meiisurer,  such  as  a  pail  with  vertical 
sides,  can  be  u.sed  to  measure  approximately  the  number  of  inches  of 
water  that  fall  on  a  given  surface.  The  rainfall  is  usually  so  slight, 
however,  that  provision  must  be  made  to  measure  it  accurately  by 
collecting  the  water  in  a  smaller  space  than  the  surface  on  which  it 
falls,  thus  magnifying  the  depth  of  water. 

The  usual  way  of  making  a  rain  gauge  is  to  have  two  cylinders  one 
inside  the  other,  the  inner  cylinder  hav^ng  a  diameter  of  2.53  inches, 
the  outer  one  8  inches.  A  funnel  fits  over  the  outside  cylinder,  and  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  leads  into  the  inside  cylinder.  The  rain  that 
falls  in  the  funnel  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cylinder  to  a 
depth  of  ten  times  that  of  the  actual  rainfall.  By  measuring  this 
depth,  the  actual  rainfall  may  be  obtained.  There  are  also  seif- 
recordin^  rain  gauges,  the  one  most  commonly  used  having  a  balanced 
pair  of  small  receptacles  so  arranged  that  when  the  rain  has  filled  one, 
this  lips  down  and  empties  out  the  water,  bringing  the  other  receptacle 
in  position  tn  be  filled.  When  this  is  filled,  it  likewise  tips  down  and 
places  the  first  receptacle  in  position,  and  an  electricaJ  connection 
records  each  time  that  the  gauge  is  filled,  so  that  the  total  rainfall  is 
automatically  registered. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  for  a  region  is  commonly  given  as  if 
It  were  all  rain.  Snow  is  melted,  and  then  the  depth  of  water  is  meas- 
ured and  considered  as  "  rainfall."  Instruments  are  sometimes  used 
for  measuring  snowfall,  but  usually  the  snowfall  is  measured  out  of 
doors  in  some  place  where  it  has  not  drifted.  It  is  usual  to  allow  one 
inch  of  rainfall  for  every  ten  inches  of  snow. 

Formation  of  Sleet.  —  Rain  drops  sometimes  freeze  on  their  way 
towartis  the  earth's  surface  as  they  fall  through  a  cold  layer  of  air. 
This  frozen  rain  is  called  steei.     Some  sleet,  however,  is  formed  by  the 
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Fig.  444:  —  CrystAlK  of  snow. 


partial  melting  of  snow  that  is  precipitated  at  higher  levels,  melted 
midway  and  then  frozen  bt'fore  reaching  the  ground. 

Formation  of  Snow.  —  Snowflakes  l>car  somewhat  the  Bame  relation- 
ship to  rain  that  frost 
does  to  dew,  being 
formed  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  water  vapour  in  a 
cloud  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point. 
Snowflakes  are  not  frozen 
rain  drops,  as  is  the  sleet, 
but  arc  crystals,  formed 
from  water  vapour  with- 
out going  through  an  in- 
termediate liquid  form.  When  snon-flakes  grow  without  interference, 
they  form  beautiful,  regular  crystals  whose  varied  forms  may  be 
observed  by  allowing  them  to  settle  on  the  sleeve  of  the  overcoat  in 
winter,  before  they  have  had  any  tendency  to  melt  on  touching  the 
ground.  Snow  cr>'stals  grow  as  regularly  as  salt  and  alum  crystals  in 
a  slowly  evaporating  solution  (Fig.  444).  The  feather>'  frost  patterns 
on  window-panes  are  also  caused  by  a  crj'stal  growth  when  water  va- 
pour condenses  at  temperatures  below  32",  but  this  is  what  we  usually 
call  frost  and  not  snow. 

Sno\^'flakes  are  usually  irregular  because  of  one  of  several  causes: 
(fl)  the  crystals  are  often  broken ;   (b)  several  crystals  may  unite  by 

falling  on  one  another, 
forming  a  matte<l  mass, 
.  1  nd  most  snowflakes 
arc  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  several  snow 
cr\'sta]s ;  (r)  snow  is 
sometimes  partly 
melted  in  falling 
through  a  warm  layer 
of  air.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  snow  melts 
entirely  before  falling 
to  the  earth  and 
reaches  the  ground  as 
rain,  as  is  often  noticed  in  hilly  or  mountainous  countries,  where  the 
hilltops  are  covered  with  snow,  while  only  rain  falls  in  the  valleys  a 
few  hundred  feet  below. 

Formation  of  Hail.  —  During  severe  thunder  storms  and  violent 
tornadoes  the  air  is  whirled  rapidly  alwut  in  strong  currents,  and 
hailstones  are  likely  to  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  arc  some- 
times as  much  as  two  inches  in  diameter  (Fig.  445).  If  a  hailstone 
is  cut  in  two,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  usually  more  or 


Fig.  445. 


llaiUtuiH-^.     FiiTurcs  (in   the  .srak   arc-  tii 
indtci. 


le&s  sphericaJ  and  built  up  of  several  alLcmalc  layers  of  shells.  This  is 
because  the  hailstones  arc  whirled  up  and  down  in  the  \iolent  air 
currents,  passing  from  cold  to  warm  and  back  to  cold  currents  of  air. 
They  often  grow  to  considerable  size,  because  lhe>*  are  kept  susj>ended 
for  a  long  Lime,  and  they  may  e\en  rise  in  the  air  after  falling  part 
way  to  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  air  current  ceases  its  rapid  motion, 
however,  the  hailstones  fall  rapidly  through  the  air  because  of  their 
weight,  and  when  they  fall  they  often  break  window  jjlass  and  do  (jreat 
damage  to  croj>s.  Conditions  favouring  the  formation  of  large  hail- 
stones are  so  uncommon  that  their  destructive  effects  are  limited  to 
small  areas  and  rare  occasions. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

WINDS 

The  Mov-emen't  of  Ant 

ReUtion  between  Winds  and  Air  Pressore.  —  Wind  is  siznpiy  air  in 
motion,  usually  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  cause  ot  the  wind  is 
the  pull  of  (gravity  upon  air  of  different  weights  and  the  resultine  dis- 
placement of  lighter  by  heavier  air.  Wind  may.  therefore,  be  said  lo 
be  due  essentially  to  differences  in  the  weight  or  pressure  of  dinerent 
part.4  of  the  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  may  be  thought  oi  a* 
Cf>mpfisefi  of  a  great  many  columns  of  air.  held  in  place  above  the  earth's 
surface  by  gravity.  The  column  of  air  at  one  place,  warmed  by 
the  sun's  heat,  is  expanded,  and  becomes  lighter  than  the  colunms  of 
air  near  by  which  are  not  warmerl  and  expanded  Mt  much.  Accordinsiy 
the  settling  of  the  c^x^ler,  heavier  air  cau>es  the  rising  of  the  expanded 
lighter  air,  just  as  it  dfjes  around  a  lamp  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
fire.  Heavy  air,  which  is  said  to  have  high  pressure,  disturbs  the 
wjuilibrium  of  light  air,  which  is  said  to  have  low  pressure.  The 
heavy  air  m<»ves  or  flows  from  places  of  high  toward  places  of  low 
pn*h->nrf.  forr  ing  the  light  air  tn  ri>c.  fn  ihi?  way  a  circulation  is  =et 
U[j  -Ahii  h  \\(:  know  ii-.  the  wind. 

Barometric  Gradients.  Sinctr  the  vuriatiuns  in  weight  or  pressure 
of  thr  air  arr  known  .t-  biiromt-trir  [)rf--urc.  the  ditlerencc  in  air  press- 
ure \vhi(  h  ( iiii-o  thr  wind  is  railed  the  barimietric  gradient.  This  is  so 
namcfj  lK-^;tu.->f  of  the  fiu  t  that  the  heavy  air  t^ows  from  a  rejiion  \>i 
high  [in-s^urr,  or  high  barometer,  to  a  re;;i<in  of  low  pressure,  or  low 
barometer,  a.i  it  it  were  going  down  a  gradient  exactly  as  flowing  water 
doe-,.  There  U  not  a  real  >lope  or  grade  as  in  the  case  of  a  river,  how- 
ever, bill  merely  lighter  air  in  une  place  than  in  the  other.  Just  as 
water  llovi.  -  r.iitifily  rlnw'n  a  ^tee[)  grade  in  a  river  valley,  so  the  air 
How,  -AJiil;. .  or  the  wind  ha^  a  high  velocity,  if  the  ditlerence  in  press- 
iir«-  i-  ■jrv.\\,  l)r(ai]>e  the  barometric  gradient  is  steep  (Fig.  44S). 

Measurement  of  Air  Movement.  -  The  measurement  of  the  direc- 
tion ;iii(|  r.ile  of  mo\fin<-nt  of  the  wind  is  ini(>ortant  in  connection  with 
th'-  'I'l;.  of  the  nliao-phere.  wind  direction  being  commonly  deter- 
iiiiiit  '1  !r  liif  orrlin.irv  .^ind  viuir  and  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  air 
l)>  :in  iji-irii:;!.  jil  known  a-  ihe  anrmnmdrr.  The  commonest  form 
oi  I  hi-  ii; -1  rMiMt-nt  h;i-  four  light  metai  cujw  mounted  cm  cross 
bar-.  Ill-  '.'.iii'l  trike-  ihi  hollow  side  of  the  cups  and  causes  the 
(Tds..,  h.ir^  to  revolve,      l^ai  h  revolution  is  communicated  by  a  vertical 
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shaft  to  a  cog-wheel,  which  is  connected  with  a  moving  hand  upon  a 
dial.  In  this  way  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  recorded  in  miles.  The 
dial  is  graduated  so  that  the  movement  of  the  wind  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  miles  and  tenths  of  miles  the  wind  has  moved.  The  anemometer 
is  sometimes  equipped  with  a  self-recording  apparatus  connected  by  an 
electric  wire. 

The  velocities  of  the  wind  may  be  roughly  given  as  follows :  a  light 
breeze  commonly  has  a  velocity  of  from  i  to  lo  miles  an  hour;  a 
strong  wind  from  20  to  30  miles  an  hour ;  a  gale  from  40  to  60  miles, 
and,  in  the  case  of  very  severe  winds,  as  in  tornadoes,  the  velocity  is 
often  as  much  as  100  or  200  miles  an  hour. 

Local  Winds 

Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  —  The  circulation  which  is  set  up  on  the 
seashore  in  connection  with  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  atmosphere 
illustrates  one  of  the  simplest  causes  of  local  \\-inds.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  may  also  take  place  on  hot  days  along  the  shore  of  good-sized 


Fig.  446.  —  The  sea  breeze  (left)  and  land  breeze  (right)  on  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 


lakes.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  land  and  sea  breeze 
are  not  especially  common  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  that  the  subject 
is  discussed  at  some  length,  because  it  so  well  illustrates  the  principleof 
wind  circulation  under  the  simplest  conditions.  These  breezes  rarely 
affect  more  than  10  or  15  miles  near  the  coast. 

On  a  fine,  warm  day  in  summer  the  air  over  the  land  is  warmer  than 
the  air  over  the  water.  Early  in  the  morning  there  may  be  no  wind 
at  all.  Soon,  however,  the  land  is  warmed  by  absorption.  The  air  is 
warmed  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection,  which  go  on  more 
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The  opposite  circulation  lakes  place  durinR  the  day  when  the  hill 
slopes  and  the  valleys  are  warmed  and  the  air  ascends  the  sides  and 
heads  of  the  valleys.  The  mountain  wind  down  the  valley  at  night 
gains  strength  from  the  fact  that  the  winds  from  several  tribiitarj* 
valleys  are  gathered  into  one  main  valley,  while  the  valley  wind,  moving 
up  the  valley  durin|^  the  day,  is  apt  to  be  weakened  ihrounh  being 
distributed  into  side  valleys.  Some  valley  winds,  however,  are  very 
strong  during  the  da>',  as  where  the  topography  is  very  marked  and  the 
altitude  is  great.  An  exception  to  the  up-vallcy  wind  of  the  daytime 
is  often  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers,  because  there  the  air  over 
the  cold  ice  and  the  snow  field  settles  under  the  influence  of  gravity  and 
displaces  the  warmer  uir  in  the  valley,  so  that  g^lacier  -mnds  may  blow- 
down  a  valley  from  an  ice  tongue  with  considerable  velocity. 

Monsoon  Winds 

Relation  to  Seasonal  Variations  of  Temperature.  —  The  land  and 
sea  breezes,  an(i  the  mountain  and  >alley  winds,  are  related  to  daily 
I  temperature   changes.     There   are   similar   winds    due    to   seasonal 

■  changes  of  temperature,  and  these,  when  well  developed,  are  known  as 

I  monsoons.    They  occur  on  some  of  the  continents,  especially  in  Asia, 

I  and  cause  a  variation  in  direction  of  the  wind  from  summer  to  winter. 

I  The  Monsoons  of  India.  — The  monsoon  winds  are  best  de\'elopcd 

I  in  India.     There  the  great  land  mass  of  southern  Asia  becomes  much 


Km.  448. —  J'hc  sumnior  mons<:«in  <i\  Inrni  ,,n  intliri,  .in-i  rm-  auhit  tiion9ix>n  on  ihe 
rifiKt.  The  ftjeurr*  show  Iht  haramt'trit-  pressures,  and  the  lilies  uf  wjual  pressure,  nr 
iitttbitr^.  indicatt'  the  rcvcrsinl  barometric  gradients  of  the  two  bcAsons. 

warmer  in  summer  than  the  adjacent  Indian  Ocean.  The  air  therefore 
blows  from  the  ocean  towards  the  land  and  is  known  as  the  summer 
monsoon.  In  the  winter  the  continent  and  the  plateau  of  India  are 
cooled  by  radiation  until  their  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  Indian  Ocean.  The  heavy  air  over  the  land  therefore  moves 
outward  and  displaces  the  lighter  air  over  the  ocean,  forming  the 
winter  monsoon  (Fig.  448). 
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pressure,  the  warm  air  in  the  tropical  zone  haWng  low  barometric 
pressure  in  contrast  with  the  cixil  air  and  high  barometric  pressure  to 
the  north  and  south.  There  are  also  local  areas  of  permanent  high 
pressure  and  permanent  low  pressure  at  various  points  over  the  con- 
tinents and  oceans  as  a  result  of  this  relation  of  pressure  to  tempera- 
ture (Fig.  449). 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  planetary  circulation  of  the  earth 
results  in  Uie  formation  of  seven  bells  of  varying  atmospheric  circula- 
tion. The  first  of  these  is  [a)  the  bell  of  equatorial  calms,  north  and 
south  of  which  are  pairs  of  belts  one  in  each  hemisphere  which  we 


FlO.  440  -  I^ttiar?^  nr  line^i.f  equal  pressure  for  thr  year.  Thu  ilarke*!  sliiuliiiK  rrprcsrnt* 
huth  prfiwur«.  The  lifiurt-s  (jtj.fts  for  rxami>lr)  are  inches  to  whkh  ihc  mL-rcury  in  a 
baromclcr  rises,  bcins  hiKlicM  wheri?  the  air  pn-s&urc  is  irreatc5t.  In  thf  flark  zones 
of  Ugh  pmsurc,  the  Iwrsc  latitude  belt,  Ihe  air  ik  srttlins;  il  move*  thence  towar^J  the 
low  pressure  belt  nf  the  warm  tropical  umic,  [urnunjK  the  IruHc  wtndis.  and  towarti  the 
low  tnvsnut  areas  neur  the  iMiIei^.  fonning  the  prp\'aiiing  wenterlictt.     (Bartholumew.) 

know  as  (b)  the  trades,  (r)  the  horse  latitudes,  and  (rf)  the  prevailing 
westeriies  (Fig.  450). 

Comparison  with  the  Circulation  of  Air  in  a  Room. — The  circula- 
tion of  air  on  the  earth  may  be  compared  roughly  with  the  movement 
of  air  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove.  Near  the  stove  the  air  is  warmed, 
and  the  cooler  and  heavier  air  in  other  parts  of  the  room  crowds  in  and 
poshes  the  warm  air  upward.  This  sets  up  a  circulation  consisting  of 
(i)  a  movement  of  air  toward  the  stove,  (2)  a  rise  above  it,  {3)  an 
upward  current  away  from  Ihe  stove,  and  (4)  a  settling  of  the  air 
near  the  walls  of  the  room. 

The  healed  belt  of  the  equatorial  regions  corresponds  to  the  part  of 
the  room  near  the  stove.  There  is,  therefore,  (i)  a  movement 
of  air  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  tropics  toward  the 
equator,  {2)  a  rising  in  the  ec|uatorial  region,  (3)  a  movement  away 
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tnmn  thr  cquattir  high  Abinc  it,  am)  (4>  »  srttlinitscazirdfeuncrtotbe 
Mtfth  and  south.  Tbc  wind*^  thus  Ki  in  motioo  aficct  aU  parttof  tlK 
nutit,  in  e\rr\<  £onr  and  (>\vt  I'vcry  cvMutent  and  ocean.  All  tkcae 
wiiMb  arr  STt  itt  notioa  b>*  the  rcUtioaa  of  Sn^ity  to  dtguuiu^  in 
temperature  between  tlic  vann  tro|acal  regno  anid  the  oooter  mamK* 
tu  tnr  ntirth  Aixt  ^luth. 

Bait  <rf  X^uatocial  Calms.  —  la  tJbr  rquatcrial  n^oo  ihoK  k  a  Mr 
<?/  «yniljif<W  <-«lMf  or  dMnams  caused  by  the  rising  of  tiie  warm  air 
vhtcii  ha&  been  bmufEbt  in  from  north  and  sotoh  in  tke  tade  vinda. 
There  b  little  wind  in  the  beh  of  cafans  becaitse  the  an 
upward  inaead  of  horiaontal.    The  bdi  of  cakns  was 
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days  of  sailing  vcsscfe  becaiDc  uf  the  baflEng  wimk  tfaoe  wnsczi  Die* 
bom  no  prrnatent  difcctioo  and  (or  no  gml  leagtk  of  tinx,  bctwos 
the  much  lunger  mtervals  vben  the  ship  was  becafaned.  The  AildiM 
bdt  docs  not  remain  stataonarr^  hot  algratts  northnard  at  ope«— i 
of  the  year  and  soathwazd  at  another  with  the  shifting  of  thefadTof 
greatest  beat  wfai^  t&  kno«n  as  the  kt«i  cfiMfar. 
Trade  Winds.  —  The  bdts  uo  atho-  side  of  the  doldnware  kaom. 
i  the  irorff  wimd  btUs  becau^sc  of  the  great  steadtncs  ■^  **^  -'^•^  an/tr 
OGcan.    Tbcy  were  named  by  ^iailurs  in  the  ear  c  r,hip» 

by  the  wind.  Of  course  the  wind  (iocs  dpi  niow  st^MBf 
(rooi  one  ^firvctiaa  at  all  times  in  the  trade  wind  belts;  bat,  aa  h 
s^  the  pnrvaiUng  wind  b  toward  the  oqiaattr.    Ttm^ 

T'  rfni^rrf'Ttrji  rliff' rw  thnrinrfmrrT    i^t  i  nf  nlandr 

ill  '  LI-  ' itc  trade  wind»  by  the  surf  whi  'catiag 

_thrr«  :i;{rt  harbourxio  the  leeward  ^(.  pUnod 

.  windft  Mow.  not  from  the  north  and  sOoth 
inr    I»'_i(  from  the   oortheost  m  tW*  r>.>*^l»- 
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era  hemisphere  and  from  the  southeast  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
because  of  the  effect  of  rotation  of  the  earth.  They  are  therefore 
known  as  the  northeast  trades  and  the  southeast  trades,  respectively. 

With  the  shifting  of  the  belt  of  calms  nonhward  and  southward 
during  each  season,  there  is  a  corresponding  shifting  of  the  trade  winds, 
which  arc  farther  north  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Places  near  the 
border  of  Ihe  trade  wind  and  doldrum  belts  have  alternate  seasons  of 
calms  and  steady  northeast  or  southeast  winds,  with  corresponding 
effects  upon  the  \egetation  (p.  794)  and  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
people  liWng  on  the  lands  in  these  border  belts. 

The  unusual  development  of  the  monsoons  in  Asia,  and  particu- 
larly in  India,  results  from  the  excessive  warming  of  the  southern 
portion  of  this  great  land  area  in  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  consequent  migration  of  the  heat  equator,  and  the  ac- 
companying low  barometric  pressure  well  up  on  the  land.  The  out- 
flow of  cold  air  from  India  in  winter  strengthens  the  northeast  trade 
wind,  but  in  summer  the  inflow  of  air  from  the  Indian  Ocean  is  rein- 
forced by  the  southeast  trade  wind,  which  extends  across  the  equator 
and  is  there  leflected  so  that  it  blows  nearly  parallel  to  the  ordinary 
summer  monsoon.  At  this  season  the  northeast  trades  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  entirely  nullified. 

The  air  that  rises  in  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms  is  divided,  some  of  it 
flowing  northward  and  some  southward,  high  above  the  trade  winds. 
These   atUitrades  blow    in  .^_ 


the  opposite  direction  from 
the  trade  winds.  They 
may  be  obser\ed  on  high 
peaks  which  rise  above  the 
trade  winds,  as  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  also 
by  the  movement  of  high 
clouds  and  of  dust  from 
volcanic  eruptions. 

Horse  Latitudes. — North 
of    the   belt   of    northeast 


Fig.  .\$\         1 1:.-  r  <  .r :  r.;.iiipA  of  the  sir  rirculaiion 
trum  the  njuatur,  £,  Ig  the  poles. 


trades  and  south  of  the  belt  of  southeast  trades  are  regions  known  as 
the  horse  latitudes.  These  are  regions  which  have  calm  weather  and 
light,  variable  winds  during  a  large  j)art  of  the  time.  The  calm  con- 
dition here  is  due  to  the  facts  that  the  air  is  settling  down  from  aloft, 
and  that  the  differences  in  pressure  are  so  slight  (Fig.  451). 

The  belts  of  horse  latitudes  migrate  northward  and  southward  with 
the  seasons,  so  that  at  their  borders  on  the  sides  toward  the  ec|uator 
are  regions  which  are  part  of  the  year  in  the  trade  winds  and  part  of  the 
year  in  the  horse  latitude  belt.  At  the  opposite  sides  of  the  horse 
latitude  belts,  toward  the  poles,  the  borders  are  part  of  the  year  in 
the  horse  latitude  calms  and  part  of  the  year  in  the  belts  of  prevailing 
westerly  winds. 
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Prevailing  Westerlies.  —  These  belts  occupy  all  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  between  the  horse  latitude  belts  and  the  poles. 
They  occupy  most  of  the  temperate  zone  on  each  of  the  continents,  and 
the  winds  and  climates  in  the  prevailing  westerlies  are  therefore  of  most 
interest  to  civih'zed  man. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  are  supplied  from  the  horse  latitudes  by 
air,  sonie  of  which  came  from  the  equator  and  some  from  the  poles. 
Accordingly  there  is  a  movement  of  air  from  a  broad  belt  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  toward  the  small  area  around  each  pole.  This  may  be 
compared    with    the    movement   of  ^ 

water  toward  the  small  outlet  of  a 
wash-basin.  In  altemptinK  to  reach 
the  outlet  of  the  wash-basin,  the 
water  whirls  about  it.  In  a  similar 
way  the  air  whirls  ab*.iut  each  p<tle 
in  what  is  known  as  the  circumpolar 
whirl  (Fig.  45,^.  The  direction  in 
which  this  whirling  air  is  turned 
from  a  nurth-south  tlirection  is  tow- 
ard the  cast  in  each  hemisphere. 
because  of  an  influence  of  the  earth's 
rotation  (explained  laltr,  p.  756). 
The  direction  of  movement  of  the 
air  near  the  horsti  latitudes  is,  there- 
fore, converted  to  an  easterly  direc- 
tion near  the  earth's  surface  in  each 
hemisphere ;  and,  since  the  air  moves 
from  west  to  east,  these  wind  belts  are  called  the  prevailing  westerlies. 
They  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  two  temperate  and  the  two  polar 
zones. 

Variations  in  the  Prevailing  Westerlies.  —  Various  causes  inter- 
fere with  these  winds.  They  are  often  strongest  during  fine  summer 
days,  for  example,  on  account  of  the  heating  of  the  lower  air  which 
then  rises,  being  displaced  by  faster-moving  air  from  a  short  distance 
above  Ihe  earth's  surface.  After  sunset  when  the  lower  air  is  cooled, 
these  winds  die  down.  Sea  breezes,  storms,  the  influence  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  and  other  topographic  features  also  modify  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  these  winds. 

The  topography  and  the  variations  in  temperature  of  different  soils 
and  rocks,  and  of  the  surfaces  with  or  without  vegetation,  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  the  air,  so  that  the  winds  are  usually  weaker  and 
less  steady  on  land  than  over  the  ocean.  The  southern  hemisphere, 
in  which  the  areas  of  the  ocean  exceed  those  of  the  continents,  has 
better-developed  prevailing  westerly  winds  than  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  velocity  of  the  winds  in  thesouthern  hemisphere  is  such 
that  the  prevailing  westerlies  in  and  near  latitude  40*"  south  arc  some- 
times alluded  to  as  the  Roaring  Forties.     In  the  southern  parts  of  Ihe 
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Fic.  iss-  —  Uiarram  to  show  ideal  wind 
circuliilion  !n  Uic  southern  hcmi*.|ihcrc 
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trade  wind  IjkU  :  H  —  horse  latiludcb ; 
C,  \V-  >=  circumpolar  whirl. 


tively  by  riRht-hand  and  left-hand  deflection  and,  therefore,  become 
westerly  winds. 

The  effect  of  rotation  upon  the  ocean  currents  is  well  established,  as 
in  the  movement  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  (p. 
693).  but  the  deflection  of  rivers  is  so  slight  that  the  application  of 
Fcrrel's  Law  is  not  folly  accepted  by  all  persons,  although  it  has  been 
pomted  out  that  n\ers  in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  cut  higher 
banks  on  one  side  in  some  places,  as  if  they  were  deflected  by  the  earth's 
rutation. 

Seasonal  Migration  of  Wind  Belts.  —  The  northward  and  st^uthward 
migration  of  the  wind  beJts  results  from  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
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Ftc.  4SS'  —  Wind  belts  uf  ihe  Albniir  in  winit-r  m^ht)  and  in  summer  (left),  Bhowin*: 
migmtion  of  vtind  belts  with  shifting  of  heat  equator.  Lt-ns^h  of  arrows  indicates 
steadiness;  double  line,  simnif  winds;  rircles,  calm:*.  PnrvaiTing  westerlies  in  north 
Atlantic  arc  best  developed  in  winter  when  cold  air  from  North  .America  flows  outward. 
(After  Koppcn.) 


inclined  at  an  angle  of  23}"  on  its  axis  and  revolves  about  the  sun  in  this 
inclined  position,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  mathemati- 
cal equator  only  twice  a  year.  This  is  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes;  and  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  one  tropic 
three  months  earlier  and  at  the  other  tropic  three  months  later.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  zone  of  greatest  heat  migrates  with  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  the  heal  equator  is  sometimes  north  of  the  mathematical 
equator  and  sometimes  south  of  it.  As  a  result  of  the  unequal  heating 
of  the  continents  and  oceans  and  of  the  air  above  them,  the  heat 
equator  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  mathematical  equator, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  It  is  north  of  the  true  equator  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  and  south  of  it  in  others  (Fig.  455). 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

STORMS 

Cyclonic  Storms 

Nature  of  an  Area  of  Low  Pressure.  —  The  characteristics  of  a  low 
pressure  ar'ea  are  as  foUows,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  study  of  a 
weather  map  of  the  United  States  for  a  typical  day  in  winter.  Figure 
456  shows  an  area  where  the  barometric  pressure  is  low.  The  longer 
name  low  pressure  area  is  generally  abbreviated  to  the  term  Low,  and 
this  is  done  on  the  map.  Outside  this  centre  of  low  pressure,  or  Low, 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  higher.  The  distribution  of  pressure 
is  indicated  by  lines  of  equal  pressure, or  isobars.  Somedistance  south- 
east of  the  Low,  which  is  in  Canada  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  two 
areas  marked  High,  and  these  are  areas  of  maximum  pressure  for  that 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing 
is  indicated  on  Fig.  456  by  arrows  which  fly  with  the  wind,  and  the 
air  is  moving  from  all  directions  towards  the  low  pressure  area.  In 
addition  to  the  isobars  —  heavy  lines  on  the  map  which  indicate 
equal  pressure  —  there  are  dashed  lines  which  indicate  equal  tem- 
perature, —  isotherms  (p.  723).  The  relation  between  the  isotherms 
and  isobars  and  the  precipitation  of  rain  in  the  vicinity  of  areas  of 
low  pressure  is  important. 

Eastward  Movement  of  an  Area  of  Low  Pressure.  —  On  the  weather 
map  for  the  following  day  (Jan.  8)  the  Low  has  moved  eastward, 
its  path  being  indicated  by  a  chain  of  arrows  from  southwestern 
Canada  to  Lake  Superior.  Near  it  the  map  is  shaded  t«  indicate  that 
rain  has  fallen  during  the  past  24  hours.  The  arrows  show  that  the 
air  is  still  blowing  in  towards  the  centre  of  this  Low. 

In  the  weather  map  for  the  third  day  (Jan.  9,  Fig.  456)  the  storm 
has  moved  still  farther  eastward  and  it  is  now  central  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  east  of  Lake  Huron.  If  we  had  maps  for  other  days,  we 
should  be  able  to  trace  this  Low  out  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  possi- 
bly across  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  into  Siberia,  although  it  might 
merge  with  some  other  low  pressure  area  on  the  way,  or  completely 
disappear. 

Such  a  low  pressure  area  as  is  shown  in  these  maps  is  known  as  a 
cyclone  or  cyclonic  storm,  which  may  be  defined  as  an  area  of  low  air 
pressure  toward  which  winds  blow  from  all  directions  and  in  which  rain 
frequently  falls. 
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Difference  between  Cyclonic  Storms  and  Tornadoes.  —  A  cyclone 
or  cyclonic  storm  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  type  of 
violent  wind  of  small  area  which  is  knowTi  as  a  tornado.  We  use  the 
name  tornado  for  a  violent  destructive  storm  of  small  area,  and  the 
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Kic.  457.  —  The  wind*  btowms  down  a  baitmiBtric  f^radicnl  towanl  a  cyclonic  storm  centre 
(nxht)  with  deflection  due  to  the  earth'»  mlutiun.  The  o|>puMte  wind  drculetion  (left) 
io  an  iinucycJone.     iMUham  ) 

name  cydone  or  cyclonic  slorm  for  the  area  of  low  pressure,  which  is 
of  much  larf^er  size  and  in  connection  with  which  there  may  be  nothing 
violent.  The  name  cyclone  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  winds  blow 
inward  and  around  the  centre  of  an  area  of  low  pressure,  which  is 
itself  mox-ing. 

Relation  of  Pressure  to  Cyclonic  Storms.  —  Within  the  Lows  the 
barometric  pressure  docs  not  vary  greatly,  the  range  in  Fig.  457, 
for  example,  being  from  39.7  inches  at  the  centre  of  the  Low  to  30.3 
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4SJ}-  ~  1'he  inflowing  and  ruing  air  in  a  cyclonic  storm,  with  distrJbutioo  o(  duuds 
and  pr<x-ipilatiun. 


inches  at  one  side.    The  isobars  always  encircle  areas  of  low  and  of 
high  pressure. 

Relation  of  Winds  to  Cyclonic  Storms.  —  The  relation  of  winds 
to  a  Low  is  well  indicated  in  the  . diagrammatic  sketch  (Fig.  458), 
where  it  is  seen  that  the  light  air  in  the  middle  of  the  Low  is  forced  to 
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rise  by  tiic  flowing  in  <rf  the  heavier  air  oo  dtba  ode,  ^Mtk  ki 
ioft  the  bargmftTJc  gradkol  toward  the  canst  of  thr  Lav. 

A  axmnouly  ubtetvcd  pbmaiiiaKm  is  tbc  rrvmal  ci  the  JfcriaiAkiB 
oC  iriads  ia  ooonoctkiD  mtfa  tbe  paasa^  of  fydoBoc  iURK.  5inmii', 
farezftmple,  that  we  are  some  miles  eaisi  of  southeistof  thcrcatteatju 
L4)w.  We  then  Yuvc  a  soaUieastcriy  or  soutbcrty  wind.  I 
air  tf  moving  toward  the  centre  of  the  C3rdflflic  sUamL  Ltftar : 
dooic  ftorm  has  moved  (ar  csmmi)^  east  or  oortbeaA  <tf  ok  to  \em\K  m. 
sane  miles  west  or  sootliwc&t  of  its  ccotrc.     At  tlot  tinr  we  kaw  a 
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westeriy  wind,  because  the  air  is  moving  eastward  toward  the  ceaKre 

of  the  Low  {¥\%,  45q). 

Relation  of  Clouds  and  Predpitatioa  to  Cyckmic  ^!'*«'*»«  —  The 
relation  of  douds  to  the  odonic  storm  (Fig.  45S)  b  a  Datmal  ooe; 
the  centre  of  the  Low  haxing  hea\'>-  oimbus  douds  becatse  the  nsing 
air  t»  cooled  suffidectly  to  have  its  ri*I:iiivc  humidity  int.:  '^be 

dew  point  at  no  ireat  hdghi  above  the  earth's  surface.  --_  air 

moved  upward  over  the  centre  of  the  Low,  and  outward  in  cither 
^direction,  the  douds  are  likdy  to  be  more  broken,  and  at  so«i»c  distaDcr  1 
there  will  be  hij^h  cirrus  douds  and  dear  weather  (Fig.  460). 

The  relation  of  rain  to  a  c>-donic  storm  is  also  a  simple  one.     There  is' 
u<iuallv   ]iri!cipitaii<in  of  rain  near  the  centre  of  the  c>-donic  storm 
i\-  f  the  cntrnuous  process  of  condensation  which  goes  on  in 

1 1  :irr.i,  uMti!  '^Tu\js  t>f  water  too  large  to  float  are  formcil.  and 

I'.     In  caMtm  I'nited  Stales  the  rain  is  1 
iu;irter  uf  the  c\'danic  slonn,  because 
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from  Ihe  south  and  cast  is  moving  northward  and  is,  therefore,  being 
cooled.  It  will  cause  precipitation  as  rain  or  snow  sooner  than  the  air 
mo\'ing  toward  the  centre  of  the  Low  from  the  north  or  west,  because 
the  latter  is  moving  southward  and  is  having  its  capacity  for  moisture 
increased  by  being  warmed  (Fig.  461).  The  precipitation  in  connection 
with  the  eastward  movement  of  the  Low  of  Fig.  456  brings  rainfall 
on  successive  days  tn  Michigan,  Ontario,  and  western  New  V'ork. 

Relation  of  Temperature  to  Cyclonic  Storms.  —  The  relation  of 
temperature  to  cyclonic  storms  is  a  result  of  the  variations  in  wind 
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Fic.  460.  —  Diagrvn  loshow  the  rclatiuGships  1^  clouds  to  the  diflcrent  parts  of  a  low  press* 

ure  urea.     (Ward.) 

direction.     It  is  apt  to  be  warm  when  the  southerly  wind  is  blowing, 
and  c*)ol  or  cold  when  there  is  a  northerly  wind. 

Anticyclones.  —  The  areas  of  high  pressure  marked  High  on  Figs. 
456,  46:,  and  4(53  have  the  wind  blowing  outward  in  all  directions 
from  the  centre  and  are  usually  called  antUyclonts,  because  the  condi- 
tions within  them  arc  just  the  reverse  of  those  in  cyclones.  The  sky  is 
generally  clear  or  fair,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  rain.  Anticyclones 
are  cold  in  winter,  but  warm  by  day  in  summer,  with  cooler 
nights.  Figure  462  shows  the  usual  circulation  of  air  in  an  anticyclone. 
The  anticyclones  move  eastward  as  the  cyclonic  storms  do,  in  many 
cases  crossing  the  continent  of  North  America  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Europe. 
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watch  the  maps  published  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  you 
will  see  a  movement  of  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  similar  to 
those  in  Figs.  456,  461,  and  463.  The  passage  of  these  areas  of  low 
pressure  is  indicated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  the 
curve  in  Fig.  464  shows  the  change  of  pressure  at  one  point  during  a 
week.  It  ii  by  means  of  a  study  of  the  barometric  pressure  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  i>ossiblc  to  predict  what  the 
weather  will  be,  because  of  the  regularity  of  movement  of  these  cy- 
clonic storms  and  their  relationships  to  temperature,  winds,  and  pre- 
cipitation. In  winter, especially,  cloudy  weather,  with  rain  and  higher 
temperatures,  usually  accompanies  the  cyclonic  storms  and  clear  and 
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Fid.  4A3.  —  The  desccndmK  and  outflowing  ,iir  in  an  anlicyflone. 


colder  weather  the  anticyclones,  the  wind  direction  of  course  varying 
as  these  Highs  and  Lows  pass. 

There  are  several  paths  which  are  commonly  followed  by  the  low 
pressure  areas  of  United  Stales  (Fig.  46.1; )•  Most  of  the  Lows  seem  to 
originate  either  in  the  northwest  or  in  the  southwest,  but  many  doubt- 
less reach  the  western  Unite<I  States  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  each 
case  they  move  eastward,  usually  crossing  the  Middle  West  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  following  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  average  velocity  of  movement  of  the  storm 
centre  is  between  500  and  1000  miles  a  day. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  there  is  stormy  weather  in  connection 
with  all  low  pressure  are:is.  Some  cyclonic  storms  have  light  wind 
because  the  pressure  is  not  ver>'  low,  and  the  barometric  gradient  is  not 
very  steep.  Such  I^ows  are  likely  to  have  little  if  any  rain.  These 
weak  cyclonic  storms  sometimes  die  out  entirely,  and  sometimes 
develop  into  exceedingly  \'igorous  storms.  On  this  account  the  pre- 
diction of  the  weather  is  sometimes  erroneous,  but  the  movement  of 
cyclonic  storms  is  generally  so  regular  that  most  storms  are  accurately 
forecasted. 

Reason  for  Cyclonic  Storms  in  Prevailing  Westerlies.  —  The  reason 
for  the  development  of  the  cyclonic  storms  in  the  west  wind  belts  is  not 
entirely  understood,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  cyclones  and  anticyclones 
move  like  great  eddies  in  the  prevailing  westerlies  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisi)heres.  The  blowing  in  of  the  air  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Lows  is  like  the  movement  of  water  in  an  eddy  in  a  river. 

Likcwnse.  while  the  cyclonic  storm  is  moving  eastward  (Fig.  466) 
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wiih  the  prevailing  westerlit's,  the  air  within  it  is  eddying  from  all 
sides  towards  its  centre,  and  the  air  in  the  eastward-moving  anUcy- 
clone  is  moving  outward  in  all  directions  from  ihe  centre. 
The  development  of  cyclonic  storms  in  the  prevailing  westerlies 
,y  sometimes  be  related  to  the  heating  of  the  air  and  its  consequent 
ing  over  the  healed  place,  somewhat  as  tlie  air  rises  over  a  stove 
when  the  licavicr  air  is  drawn  in  towards  the  centre.  The  chief 
objection  tu  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  cyclonic  storms  are  most 
common  and  arc  best  developed  during  the  winter,  when  local  excess 
of  temperature  should  be  less  likely  to  occur.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  the  cause  of  most  of  our  high  and  low  pressure  areas  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  conflict  and  congestion  of  air  currents  from  different  directions 
and  with  different  conditions  of  temperature,  —  this  conflict  taking 
place  above,  it  may  be 
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Fic.  4('4.—  Cun'c  showing  change  of  prcsMirt-  for  icvcii 
successive  (lay^  in  ^umrrrr  iti  central  New  York  with 
the  {lUiKtaxi;  uf  two  cytlonic  stuims. 


whirl  which 


some   miles   above,   the 
earth's  surface. 

Wliether  the  cyclones 
and  anticyclones  arc  due 
to  warming  of  the  air  or 
to  conflicts  of  air  cur- 
rents or  to  some  other 
cause,  it  is  clear  that 
some  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere have  a  lower 
pressure  than  others, 
and,  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of   gra\aty,   the 

air  flows  toward  these  places  of  low  pressure,  starting  a 
we  known  as  the  cyclonic  storm. 

Relation  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones  to  Local  Weather.  —  It 
has  already  Ijeen  pointed  out  that  the  win<l  changes  during  the  passage 
of  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  and  that  on  the  east  side  of  a  cyclonic 
storm  the  wind  is  generally  easterly  in  direction,  on  the  south  side 
generally  southerly,  and  between  the  cyclone  and  the  succeeding  anti- 
cyclone from  a  westerly  direction.  These  winds,  however,  do  not 
move  straight  towards  the  centre  of  the  Low.  They  are  turned  by  the 
effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  so  that  they  blow  spirally;  and  if  the  differ- 
ence in  air  pressure  between  the  High  and  the  Low  is  great,  they  blow 
with  considerable  force.  The  rising  of  the  air  near  the  centre  of  the 
Low  and  the  settling  of  the  air  near  the  centre  of  the  High  separate  the 
reversal  of  winds  during  the  pas.sage  of  cyclonic  storms. 

The  influence  of  the  warm  south  wind  and  the  cool  north  wind  upon 
the  weather  during  the  passage  of  an  area  of  low  pressure  has  likewise 
been  pointed  out.  During  the  passage  of  anticyclones  the  air  settles 
near  the  centre,  and,  in  moving  away  from  the  centre,  usually  causes 
pleasant  weather  in  summer.  During  the  pas.sage  of  an  area  of  high 
pressure  in  winter  the  weather  may  be  extremely  cold.     It  also  happens 
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that  the  ground  is  cooled  far  more  by  radiation  through  the  clear  air  of 
the  anticyclone  than  the  cloudy  air  of  the  cyclone  and  that  the  summer 
weather  is  consequently  cooler  while  a  High  is  passing.  Since  descend- 
ing air  is  warmed,  the  cause  of  anticyclonic  cold  is  to  be  sought  in  active 
radiation,  rather  than  in  the  descent  of  cold  from  aloft. 

Cyclonic  Storms  and  Rain.  —  The  reason  for  clear  weather  in  con- 
nection with  anticyclones  is  thai  when  air  is  settling,  it  is  growing  drier. 
It  is,  therefore,  having  its  capacity  for  moisture  increased,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  descending  air  is  warmed  by  compression.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  there  is 
usually  little  or  no  rain 
in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  an  area  of 
high  pressure.  The  op- 
posite is  true,  however, 
in  the  areas  of  low  press- 
ure, where  the  cooling 
of  the  air  as  it  rises 
causes  condensation  of 
vapour  and  the  furnm- 
tion  of  clouds  and  rain. 
In  a  well- developed  cy- 
clonic storm  the  area 
of  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather  may  be  as 
much  as  a  thousand 
miles  in  diameter  (Fig. 

467). 

In  addition  to  this 
there  is  also  rain  when 
the  air  is  forced  to  rise 
over  highlands  (Fig. 
468).  The  west  wind 
in  a  cyclonic  storm 
may,  therefore,  bring 
rain  when  it  strikes  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  High- 
land ;  but  there  will,  likewise,  be  rain  if  the  east  wind  is  forced  to  rise 
over  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians.  In  New  Kngland  a  Low 
may  be  situated  just  west  of  Boston,  and  the  winds  blowing  in  from 
the  northeast,  east,  and  southeast  will  be  heavily  laden  with  vapour 
because  they  have  been  blowing  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  \Vhen 
these  vapour-laden  winds  rise  in  the  c>'clonic  storm,  they  are  cooled 
suffidently  so  that  the  dew  point  is  reached  and  some  of  the  vapour 
is  condensed.  It  is  very  common  in  New  England  to  have  heavy 
rainfall  and  strong  winds  in  connection  with  just  these  conditions, 
and  because  of  a  common  northeast  wind  these  are  spoken  of  as 
northeast  storms  or  northf asters.  This  prevalence  of  rain  in  connec- 
30 


Fig.  467.  —  Wealhcr  map  for  a  winter  day.  showing:  rnin- 
f»Il  i:a!it  and  MJULhof  the  L.ow  ami  snun*  to  I  tic  lutrth- 
west  {a)  where  it  is  cooler  in  North  Dakol.T  h«causc 
farther  north  arnl  ib)  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
bcrauw  it  is  higher  than  near  I  he  centre  of  the  Low  in 
Minnesota.     (After  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.} 
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fierce  snow  squalls  which  accompany  them,  whole  herds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  often  lost,  and  men  sometimes  lose  their  way  in  the  blinding 
snow  and  are  frozen  by  the  fierce  cold.  In  the  northeastern  United 
States  there  arc  occasionally  mild  forms  of  blizzard. 

During  the  approach  of  a  well -developed  anticyclone  following  a 
well-marked  cyclone  in  the  eastern  United  States,  we  sometimes 
have  a  ver>^  rapid  fall  in  temperature  during  the  winter.  WTicn 
the  fall  in  temperature  reaches  or  exceeds  a  certain  definite  number 
of  degrees,  this  is  known  as  a  cold  untve.  During  a  cold  wave,  a  great 
body  of  cold  air  spreads  over  the  country,  sometimes  even  extending 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  area  covered  by  one  cold  wave 
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Fic.  4(>g.  —  Map  of  a  cold  uravir  in  the  munih  uf  November.    Arruw^  shuw  wini]  dirceliun. 
(.Mtcr  U.  S.  Wealhcr  Bureuu  ) 


is  shcftvn  in  Fig.  469,  where  a  large  |X)rtio[i  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  St.  Louis  had  temperatures 
from  freezing  to  20°  below  zero.  During  a  cold  wave  a  blanket  of 
air  descends  from  the  cold  northern  portion  of  the  continent  and  per- 
haps partly  from  .iloft  (Kig.  462).  Since  it  contains  little  water  vapour 
and  is  warming  as  it  spreads  out,  the  weather  accompanying  it  is 
clear  and  dry.  Throughout  a  cold  wu\-c,  radiation  proceeds  rapidly, 
causing  very  low  temperatures  in  winter,  and  perhaps  unseasonable 
frosts  in  fall  and  spring. 

In  Europe,  certain  combinations  of  cyclonic  and  anticylonic  condi- 
tions also  give  rise  to  cold  winds.  These  winds  are  called  by  various 
names.  The  mistral  in  .southern  France  and  the  bora  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  arc  the  best  known  examples. 

The  Sirocco.  —  Another  type  of  wind  in  connection  with  the  passage 
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Chinook  and  Foehn  Winds.  —  Sometimes  when  a  cycJonic  storm  is' 
east  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  the  air  which  is  descending 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  un  its  way  toward  a  low-pressure 
centre,  is  felt  as  a  brisk,  dn-,  wann  breeze.  It  is  known  as  the  chinook. 
In  descending  rapidly  the  air  is  warmwl  by  compression,  just  as  the 
air  in  a  bicycle  pump  is  warmed.  This  warming  lowers  the  relative 
humidity  until  the  air  becomes  drier  than  before.  Some  of  the  best 
winter  ranges  for  cattle  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Plains  are  at 
the  mouths  of  valleys  where  the 
chinook  winds  from  the  mountains 
evaporate  the  snow  and  leave  the 
grass  uncovereil  for  cattle  when 
the  rest  of  the  plains  are  snow- 
covered. 

The  joehn  is  of  exactly  ihe 
same  nature.  In  Switzerland  it 
was  formerly  believed  that  this 
wind  came  from  the  Sahara  and 
was  dry  on  that  account.  It  has 
no  relation  to  dr\'  regions,  how- 
ever, but  is  dry  because  it  is 
warmed  by  compression  and  has 
its  capacity  for  moisture  increased 
and  its  relative  humidity  lowered 
in  consequence.  It  not  only 
evaporates  water  and  removes 
the  snow  with  remarkable  ra]>i<l- 
ity,  but  it  dries  out  the  wood  in 
buildings.  If  situated  where  the 
f<H'hn  wind  blows  fref|uently, 
houses  may  become  so  dry  that 
fires  are  greatly  to  be  feared. 
Wht)Ie  villages  in  Switzerland 
have  been  wiped  out  by  fire  which 

started  at  a  time  of  foehn  winds  when  the  buildings  were  exceedingly 
dry. 

Thunderstorms. — Thunderstorms  commonly  develop  locally  in 
areas  of  low  pressure  and  usually  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Low. 
where  warm,  humid  air  is  slowly  moving  northward  (Fig.  471).  A  day 
with  such  weather  conditions  is  muggy  and  oppressive.  As  the  ground 
is  warmed  during  the  day  and  the^air  above  the  ground  is  warmed, 
the  humid  air  rises  and  cumulus  clouds  appear.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  these  clouds  become*  larger  and  darker,  changing  to  atmuio- 
nimbus,  sometimes  rising  in  rolling,  surging  masses  a  mile  or  more 
above  a  level  base.  Finally,  rain  will  fall  from  such  clouds,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  are  produced.  Lightning  (Fig.  470)  is  electricity  gener- 
ated in  air  currents  which  swirl  alv)ut  while  the  vapour  is  rapidly 


l*'ic.  471  —  Wi-jlht-r  inajj  sln>win*t  a  Low  in 
rastrm  Canorla  in  July  with  Ihunilrr  showers 
Umall  ^rrowf  wc5l  of  BcKton)  in  it:*  siiuth- 
em  portion  in  the  afternoon.  (After  U.  S. 
Wi'aihcr  Bureau.) 
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Whirls  can  develop  only  when  the  wind  is  turned  to  one  side  so  as  to 
start  a  spiral  movement  around  the  centre  of  rising.  These  great 
atmospheric  whirls  can  start  only  in  the  hot  belt  when  it  has  migrated 
far  enough  north  or  south  to  reach  latitudes  where  the  deilcctive  force 
is  suflRcient  to  develop  the  whirl.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of 
the  West  Indian  hurricanes  occur  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
when  the  belt  of  ralms  is  north  of  the  equator. 

Hurricane  Warnings.  —  Because  of  their  \'iolence  and  dcstructivc- 
ness,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  issue  warnings  of  the  coming  of 
tropica]  cyclones.  With  the  increase  in  number  of  the  stations  for 
meteorological  observation  in  the  Lesser  .\nlilles  and  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  and  with  additional  obser\'ations  upon  vessels  reporting  regu- 


FlG,   480    -  Tlif  patli^  of  \\  L-[   Ihl.-ui  liurri'-int;-;       '.I'ASsiK) 

lariy  by  wireless  telegraph,  the  warnings  of  hurricanes  are  every  year 
more  satisfactory.  This  is  of  vast  importance  in  connection  with  the 
greatly  incrcase<l  shipping  which  will  traverse  the  hurricane  belt  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  West  Indies  after  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn 
CLIMATE 

Weather  and  Climate 

The  difference  between  weather  and  climate  is  that  weather  includes 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  wind,  clouds,  and  rain  from 
day  to  day,  and  climate  is  the  average  of  these  weather  conditions. 
We  speak  of  having  rainy  weather  when  there  is  precipitation  on 
several  days  in  succession,  but  we  should  not  speak  of  having  a  rainy 
climate  in  a  region  if  it  rained  on  three  days  in  the  month  and  were 
fair  on  the  remaining  twenty-seven.  We  properly  say  that  certain 
parts  of  the  tropical  zone  have  a  rainy  climate.  By  this  we  mean  that, 
although  the  weather  on  some  days  is  clear,  and  although  it  does  not 
rain  every  day,  it  is  rainy  on  more  days  than  it  is  pleasant.  The  aver- 
age condition,  then,  or  the  climate,  is  rainy. 

There  is  general  popular  belief  that  climates  are  changing  at  the 
present  time.  Accurate  meteorological  records  show  that  there  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  this  belief,  at  least  so  far  as  the  last  century  and  a 
half  are  concerned.  There  are,  however,  well-established  slight  oscil- 
lations of  climate,  of  which  the  3S-year  periods  of  Bruckner  are  best 
known.  There  may  possibly  be  shorter  periods  related  in  some 
way  to  the  occurrence  of  sun  spots.  There  are,  of  course,  climatic 
variations  in  the  remote  geological  past,  such  as  (c)  those  cold  periods 
which  resulted  in  the  glacial  and  interglacial  oscillations  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene (p.  297)  and  the  glacial  periods  in  Southern  Africa,  India, 
Australia,  and  South  America  in  the  Permian  (p.  299),  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth  at  still  other  periods ;  (b)  those  dry  periods  when  salt 
and  gypsum  were  formed,  as  in  New  York  during  the  Silurian,  and 
(c)  those  moister  and  perhaps  warmer  periods  when  coal  was  formed 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  climate  are  dry,  hot,  desert 
climates ;  damp,  equable,  marine,  and  littoral  climates ;  continental 
climates ;  mountain  climates ;  and  monsoon  climates.  The  hot,  rainy 
climate  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms,  and  the 
extreme  or  continental  climate  of  interiors  of  continents. 

Climatic  Zones 

The  Five  Zones.  —  The  five  zones  are  dependent  upon  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays,  as  has  already  "been  indicated  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of   temperature   (p.  725).     The  distribution  of 
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like  Bermuda,  have  cooler  summers  and  wanner  winters  than  the 
mainland  in  the  same  latitude.  Likewise  seacousts,  especially  on 
the  windward  sides  of  continents,  have  less  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 


FlQ.  482.  —  Isothermal  maps  o(thc  United  Stale-ifor  Januar>-  (iipptr)  and  for  July  flower). 


and  are  said  to  have  a  more  equable  climate  than  points  in  the  interior 
of  continents.  This  is  well  shown  in  Firs.  428  and  482,  where  we 
may  compare  the  temperatures  of  the  stale  of  Washington,  Mirmesota, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  which  are  all  in  about  the  same  latitude. 
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Charlotoo,  S.  C,  alihwigh  the  Utter  is  ^'farther  sovth;  aad  the 
f-~'-'~"jrc  of  San  Frandsoo  In  JiUy  is  the  same  as  that  of  ''^'^*" 
'•'*  farther  north. 
1  de  InfloRicc  of  Ocean  CiuieuU.  —  Jast  as  uumqUiuarf  tiajea^of 
water  in  .1  (ca-krttJc  earn'  the  temperature  of  the  hot  ^arface  of  the 
■Un-e  to  the  cookr  water  at  the  Cop  of  the  kettle,  so  the  ocean  1 
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and  drifts  bear  water  from  the  wami  tropical  zone  to  the  cool  temperate 
and  polar  zones ;  and  the  cold  water  of  the  polar  zones  is  carried  into 
the  temperate  zones  by  the  opposite  currents.  The  temperature  of 
the  wind  which  is  blowing  over  these  ocean  currents  is  increased  or 
decreasetl,  and  as  these  winds  blow  upon  the  lands  they  carry  with 
them  some  of  the  warmth  or  the  cold  which  has  been  brought  by  the 
ocean  currents  from  other  zones. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  this  influence  of  the  currents  is  espe- 
cially notable  (Figs.  416,  42S,  and  450).  The  great  northward  bend  of 
the  isotherms  west  of  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  warm  westerly  winds  (Fig.  428)  in  winter,  but  in  summer, 
when  the  surface  water  is  warmed  by  the  sun,  this  influence  is  less 
noticeable.  The  Gulf  Stream  drift  carries  part  of  the  isotherms 
north,  and  the  equatorial  return  current  carries  their  continuations 
south.  The  opposite  condition  is  seen  near  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  where  the  cold  Labrador  Current  bends  the  isotherms  toward 
the  equator  and  the  Gulf  Stream  crowds  them  toward  our  east  coast. 
The  isotherms  are,  therefore,  crowded  together  on  the  American  coast 
and  spread  apart  in  fan-shape  on  the  coast  of  Kuropc,  resulting  in 
much  greater  difference  of  temperature  in  a  short  distance  in  eastern 
America  than  in  western  Europe.  There  is  also  similar  influence  of 
ocean  currents  on  the  isotherms  along  the  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  South  America,  and  South  Africa. 

Variation  in  Zones  as  a  Result  of  Local  Topography.  —  The  eastern 
part  of  the  state  of  Washington  in  the  United  Stales  has  hotter  sum- 
mers and  colder  winters  than  the  western  part  of  the  same  state. 
This  is  because  the  Cascade  Mountains  cut  off  the  winds  from  the  ocean 
which  give  an  equable  climate  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, but  keep  it  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Throughout  the 
world  mountain  barriers  have  a  similar  influence  on  the  climate  of 
places  in  their  !ec.  Hills  and  valleys  have  slight  local  effects  on  cli- 
mate, chiefly  by  shutting  otT  winds  which  may  carry  warm  or  cold  tem- 
peratures. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  same  principle  are  found  in  the  subtropical 
climates  of  Italy,  southern  Spain,  and  France.  The  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  warm,  and  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  moun- 
tains shut  off  the  cold  north  winds.  They  also  prevent  the  warm 
southerly  winds  from  carr>'ing  their  warmth  any  great  distance  away 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Other  factors  than  topography  also  in- 
fluence the  mild  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  but  oranges 
and  palms  grow  in  Italy  in  the  latitude  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  In  the  latitude  of  Italy,  the  eastern 
United  States  are  visited  by  killing  frosts  for  several  months  in 
the  year,  and  frosts  would  be  fatal  to  the  orange  trees  of  Italy  if 
the  protective  influence  of  the  Alps  on  the  north  did  not  act  as 
an  eiffective  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  severe  cold  from  the 
north.     Other  influences  are  the  lack  of  a  near-by  source  of  severe 
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!  climate  of  the  doldrums  (Fig.  484)  is  hot  because  of  the  great  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  the  earth  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  the 
limes  when  they  are  vertical,  and  the  consequent  healing  of  the  air 
through  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection,  The  air  contains  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  and,  as 
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it  rises,  the  water  vapour  is  con- 
densed into  rain  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  elevation  is  reached. 
The  belt  of  calms,  therefore,  has 
a  very  rainy  climate  (Fig.  485). 

One  striking  characteristic  of 
the  climate  of  the  doldrum  belt 
is  its  monotonous  uniformity. 
The  heat  increases  rapidly  after 
sunrise,  and  clouds  S4)on  form. 
In  the  afternoon  these  often  de- 
velop into  violent  thunderstorms, 
from  which  heavy  rain  falls. 
Radiation  during  the  night  is 
not  suHicicnt  to  cool  the  humid 
air  much.  Because  of  the  ui>- 
ward  movement  of  the  air  there 
is  an  absence  of  steady  wind  dur- 
ifig  both  night  and  day,  and  sail- 
ing vessels  are  often  becalmed 
for  days  at  a  time.  These  con- 
ditions are  repeated  regularly. 
On  the  land  the  temperatures 
during  the  day  are  higher  than 
over  the  water,  and  sea-breezes 
sometimes  blow  along  the  coast 
because  of  the  differences  of 
temperature  there. 

Many  parts  of  the  doldrum 
belt  may  be  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing a  single  hot  rainy  season. 
Some  parts  of  it,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  of  the  heat 
equator,  may  be  said  to  have 
two  rainy  seasons  and  two  less 
rainy  seasons. 

Backwardness  of  Inhabitants. 
—  Because  of  the  heavy  rainfall  and  the  warmth,  which  permits  trees 
to  grow  throughout  the  year,  there  are  dense  forests  on  the  land. 
Within  these  forests  the  air  is  reeking  with  moisture.  The  climate 
is  so  warm  and  damp  that  it  is  difficult  to  work.  It  is  so  hard  to 
clear  away  the  vegetation  that  the  task  is  not  readily  undertaken. 
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Fig.  ^84.  —  Seasonal  ranRf  of  lemperature  tn 
the  tropics.  (Ward.)  \V  — Wadi  Haifa; 
N*  —  NaRput;  .\  —  .■\licc  Spritiirs;  11  — 
Honolulu;  J  —  Jamestown,  St.  Uclen*. 
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n>v^  r7u««»  (lUKt,  the  ajMt  irfaich  faces  tbemcauset  Ifae  air  to  nac  It 
I  rc.cocicd  and  bdu  iu  vapoar  mndprnH as  ahmadanlniaiaSL 

i  lu:  i»  wcil  ihoini  on  the  ca»tem  fide  of  the  Ithprm  <d  PuMaa  aad 
tbc  Vkortheastcni  coast  of  Brajdl  (Fig.  486).  wibch  Rodw  «  facavr 
rainfall  fmn  the  northeau  trades,  likewise  the  soatheastern  coast 
rA  Brazil  rccehm  beavy  rainfall  from  the  soatheast  trades^  East- 
fadnc  cuutf  throughout  the  worid  in  the  trade  wiod  hdts  arc  thcRforc 
umtaUy  rainy.  Parts  oi  the  East  and  West  Indies  (Fig.  4*6),  Dorth* 
«a»icm  AuitraJii  /^Fifr  488),  and  southeastern  .\frica  (Fig.  4S7)  like- 
^Uchavr  heiivv  rain»  because  the  trade  winds  blow  upon  them  frism  the 
1-  These  places  also  have  a  tnipical  forest,  resembling  that  of  the 
^t  M  calms.  The  Hawaiian  Island*  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  heavy 
ruin*  (rti  the  eastern  side  and  a  dn*  climate  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
is  bcxaose  the)'  lie  in  the  belt  of  northeast  trades,  and  the  same  thing 
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^'  '-^^  than  I  o  inches  of  rainfall  per  year,  and  the 

?  la  ha^  a  rainfall  of  less  than  2  indies  a  year. 

1 1  <  auAc  a  broad  belt  of  arid  and  desert  ooontry  both 

nurtl.  '  rhr  cfjuator.     It  extendi  comptcteiyacnHBcmch  of 

he  cuntincnu  in  the  trade  wind  belts,  except  on  the  east-fadng  coasts 
vhere  the  \Tiw\e  win/U  bring  rain  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  mountains 
I  the  interiora  of  the  continents.  Such  de^rt5  are  found  in  Australia 
488),  South  Africa  (Pig.  4go).  South  America  (Fig.  487),  and 
Dttthwcstcm  United  States  (Vig.  496;  and  Mexico.     The  largest  desert 
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tract  is  in  northern  Africa  and  southwestern  Asia.  From  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  the  Ca[)e  Verde  Islands  a  scries  of  deserts  extend  east- 
ward through  .\frica,  .\rabia.  Persia,  and  southwestern  Asia.  The 
great  Sahara  is  a  part  of  this  belt. 

In  these  descrLs  life  is  verj'  different  from  that  in  the  tropical  forest. 
There  are  not  many  species  of  plants  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
to  life  among  such  unfavourable  conditions,  and  even  these  arescattered. 
The  desert  is,  therefore,  a  barren  open  countr>'  avoided  by  animals  and 
by  man  and,  consequently,  among  the  most  sparsely  settled  part^  of 
the  world  (Fig.  489). 

Desert  weather  is  nearly  a]wa>"s  dr>',  the  sky  is  usually  cloudless, 
and  the  pre\'alent  winds  often  blow  the  sand  about  and  even  cause 
dangerous  sand  storms.  In  the  temperate  /j>ne  deserts,  the  days  may 
not  always  be  as  warm  as  in  the  tropical  zone,  but  even  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  they  become  ver\'  hot  indeed.  The  desert  of  southern 
Arizona,  although  far  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  sometimes  so 
warm  that  the  thermometer  rises 
to  about  100°  or  120°  in  the  shade. 
The  highest  air  temperature  ever 
"  officially  "  recorded,  said  to  be 
154**  F.,  was  in  northern  Africa  in 
the  central  Sahara.  Because  uf 
the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
radiation  proceeds  with  great 
rapidity  after  the  sun  has  set  and 
the  ground  and  the  air  c«oI  so 
quickly  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  keep  covered  with  blankets  at 
night  in  places  where,  during  the 
day.  it  may  become  insufferably  hot. 

Oases  in  Deserts.  —  Any  area  in  a  desert  where  water  may  be  ob- 
tained is  spoken  of  as  an  oasis.  Oases  are  usually  either  scattered 
springs  or  places  where  streams  descend  from  mountains  and  Bow 
out  upon  ailu\ial  fans.  The  typical  oasis  at  a  spring  is  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  isolated  oases  of  this  character  in  the  Sahara,  while 
the  oasis  upon  a  river  is  well  .seen  at  such  cities  as  Merv  and  Bokhara, 
southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another  type  of  oasis  is  represented 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  countr>'  along  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  with  the  Libyan 
and  Nubian  deserts  on  either  side.  These  two  deserts  are  really  parts 
of  the  Sahara,  and  the  oasis  of  the  Nile  is  made  possible  by  the  water 
which  flows  across  the  desert  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  importance  of  the  oases  is,  of  course,  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
water  for  men  and  animals  as  they  travel  across  the  desert,  or  to  main- 
lain  permanent  homes  in  places  where  there  is  a  water  supply.  In 
some  respects  oases  seem  to  e.xcel  humid  regions,  probably  because  in 
places  where  water  is  obudnable  the  hot  climate  makes  it  possible  to 
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raise  many  crops  each  ytar.     In  any  erent,  xhe  Urge  oases  of  the  M 
and  Euphrates  riven  iupportcd  ci\-ilization  iong  Ixfore  iiuse 
civilized  people  in  any  part  of  Eurupe.  a«d,  at  the  oases  m  Ihc  sooth- 
western  part  of  the  United  Slates,  th'    *  icA'doped  a 

d\*ilizstion  far  ahead  of  that  tif  the  al>.  ~  nf  thr  rest 

of  this  country.     I'he  small  oases,  surrouWin^  ja  sjiagk-  nd 

with  the  date  palm  as  the  chief  sort  of  vejfclalion,  sttpj''  mU 
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permanent  population,  as  vdl  as  fumtshin^e  stof^KOg  places  for  cara- 
vans which  must  obtain  water  as  the>'  cross  the  desert. 

X>f7  Lee  Coaats.  —  The  dry  climate  of  the  leeward  sides  of  oontakcnts 
aod  islands  in  the  trade  wind  belts  is  the  result  01  tbe  fact  that  the 
wind  does  not  blow  from  tbe  ocean.  This  is  the  case  on  the  we&tqu 
sidr  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  Menoo,  uid  the 
wfst  coast  of  South  Africa.  Tbe  trade  wind  is  there  bloving  off  the 
land,  aod  Es  dty. 

Savanna  Belts 

Wet  and  Dry  Seaaooa.  —  Tbe  savanna  belts  are  located  between  tbe 
rainy  bdt  of  calms  and  the  trade  wind  deserts,  where  the  lands  in 
each  hemtsphere  have  a  region  with  alternate  dry  and  wet  seasons. 
This  drmate  b  due  to  the  migradoa  of  the  beat  equator  and  tbe  slnftiiig 
of  the  borders  of  the  belts  of  calms  and  the  trade  wiods.  The  bdt  ol 
calms  roo^-es  northward  in  tbe  hot  season  and  thesavannasof  the  north- 
ern bemi«phrrr  then  have  heavy  rain  (F^s.  485  and  490).  Tbe  bdt 
o(  ot^  ick  toward  the  equator,  and  these  savsaoas  then 

ccuni:  iuenoe  of  the  dr^-  trade  winds.    In  the 
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hemisphere  the  savannas  similarly  have  their  rainy  season  in  their  sum- 
ma",  when  the  doldrums  are  south  of  the  equator. 

Plants  and  Animals  of  the  Savannas.  —  The  absence  of  trees  in  the 
savannas  and  the  great  abundance  of  grass  murks  them  as  gradation 
areas  between  the  belt  of  calms  with  its  heavy  forest  and  the  arid 
portions  of  the  trade  wind  belts,  with  their  sparse  vegetation.  During 
the  rainy  season  the  savannas  have  copious  rainfall,  and  vegetation 
springs  up  and  grows  rapidly,  but  during  the  dry  season  the  vegeta- 
tion withers  because  the 

ground   is   parched   by    ■  *— '  — ^-."^^^ 

evaporation.  The  ab- 
sence of  trees  is  due 
to  the  severity  of  the 
drought,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  grass  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  the 
grass  grows  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  wet  season  and 
is  able  to  survive  a 
period  of  drought. 

The  name  sovannas  is 
not  the  only  one  ap- 
plied to  the  savanna 
belts,  the  name  llanos 
being  used  in  Venezuela 
and  Columbia,  campos 
in  Brazil,  doums  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  park  lands 
in  .\frica.  In  contrast 
with  the  absence  of 
animal  life  in  the 
desert,  the  sax-unnas 
support  great  numbers  of  plant-eating  animals  and  flesh-eating  mam- 
mals which  prey  \i\nm  thfin. 

The  Future  of  the  Savannas.  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  savannas 
are  destined  to  be  the  most  productive  and  populous  lands  in  the 
tropics.  Agriculture  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  forest,  and  the  sea- 
sonal drought  makes  it  necessary  to  pro\idc  for  that  season,  just  as 
we  must  provide  for  the  cold  winter  in  the  temperate  zone.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  savannas  are,  therefore,  forced  to  be  industrious 
and  thrifty ;  and  in  Africa  the  negroes  of  the  savanna  belts  raise  crops 
and  cattle  and  are  the  most  ci\ilized  natives  on  the  continent. 

Monsoon  Climates 

The  influence  of  the  monsoon  winds  in  India  produces  a  climate 
MTilh  three  well-defined  seasons, —  (a)  the  hot  season,  ib)  the  rains, 
and  {c)  the  cool  winter.    Southeastern  Asia  and  most  other  monsoon 


nCK  or  Ciwaicoaa 


FlO.  4V3.  —  The  iJi:»lrtbution  of  the  Mvsnnas  \a  Africa 
Fonstfd  belts  aioD£  rivers  interrupt  the  K^ncnU 
snusy  amdititm. 
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countries  have  only  two  seasons,  one  cold  or  cool  and  dry,  the  other 
danip  and  warm. 

The  Hot  Season  in  India.  —  The  hot  season  of  India  lasts  from  April 
to  June.  At  that  time  the  hot,  dry  air  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
blowing  over  the  land,  may  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  above  loo* 
in  the  shade.  Toward  the  end  if  the  hot  season  in  June,  the  north- 
east monsoon  ceases  to  blow,  becuse  the  temperatures  of  the  land 
and  ocean  are  approaching  equality  and  the  barometric  gradient  is 

annulled.  A  calm  therefore  ensues, 
and  at  this  time  the  heat  is  almost 
suffocating  (Fig.  491). 

The  Rains.  —  The  season  known 
a.s  the  rains  is  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer monsoon,  when  the  southwest 
monsoon  blows  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  land.  Clouds  ap- 
pear, rain  falls  almt)st  cvcr\*  day, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  vegetation 
flourishes.  A  short  jwriod  of  calm 
follows  the  summer  monsoon. 

The  Winter.  —  The  winter  is 
the  time  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
and  the  heat  in  the  preceding  period 
of  calms  is  relieved  by  the  flowing 
of  cool  air  from  the  interior  tow- 
ard the  sea.  The  winter  mon- 
soon becomes  established  early  in 
October,  and  the  air  is  then  dear 
and  cool,  e.xcept  during  the  period 
of  winter  rains  in  northern  India. 
By  Januar>-  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
houses  with  fires  in  many  parts  of 
India.  A  sort  of  spring  follows 
this  ii\-inter  during  Fcbruar>'  and 
March,  and  vegetation  may  spring 
up,  but  it  is  soon  withered  by  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  hot  season.  The  real  growing  season  comes 
later  with  the  summer  rains  of  the  southwest  monsoon. 

The  Heaviest  Rainfall  in  the  World.  —  The  rainfall  on  the  mountain 
slopes  of  India  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  is  the  hea\iest  in  the  world. 
At  some  points  there  is  a  rainfall  of  somewhat  less  than  500  inches, 
that  is,  an  amount  which  would  form  a  layer  40  feet  deep  if  it  remained 
where  it  fell.  Of  this  amount  about  two-thirds  comes  during  the  five 
summer  months;  and  on  a  single  day  there  may  be  as  much  as  40  inches 
of  rain,  or  more  than  falls  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Slates  in  a  year. 
Indeed,  this  rainfall  is  so  heav>'  that  on  some  of  the  mountain  slopes 
in  India  the  soil  is  completely  removed  by  stream  erosion. 


/<  ^■ 
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Fic.  4VI. — The  sesMjrial  distribuliuQ  uf 
rainfall  in  IniUa.  t'ppcr  map  indicBtct 
the  winter  with  outllowing  or  northeattt 
moDsocin  shown  Ijy  arrows.  Lower 
map  show*  the  rains  during  the  sum- 
mer or  southwest  nions«Kin 
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The  Climates  of  Intermedl\te  or  Temperate  Zones 
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Intermediate  Zones.  —  The  so-called  temperate  zones  are  far  from 
temperate  in  their  climatic  character,  and  it  is  much  better  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  intermediate  zones.  The 
differences  from  north  to  south  occur 
chiefly  in  connection  with  {a)  temi>era- 
ture,  (6)  rainfall. 

Variation  from  North  to  South.  — 
Because  of  the  var\'ing  inclination  of 
the  sun*s  rays  there  is  a  notable  in- 
crease in  the  warmth  of  the  intermedi- 
ate zones  from  the  polar  to  the  tropic 
regions  (Fig.  492).  Near  the  tropics, 
however,  there  is  no  ver\'  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of 
summer  and  winter;  but  away  from 
the  tropics  the  summer  and  winter  ^^^bf' 
temperatures  are  so  different  that  the 
year  is  naturally  diWded  into  four 
seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter.  In  the  \-icinity  of  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  the  winters 
are  so  extremely  cold  and  the  summers 
are  so  cool  that  the  climate  may  be 
spoken  of  as  subarctic. 

The  subarctic  portions  of  the  inter- 
mediate zones  have  few  trees  and,  at 
the  e.\treme  limits,  no  trees  whatever. 
Where  there  are  few  trees,  they  are 
stunted  indixiduals,  and  in  the  region 
near  Hudson  Bay,  for  example,  there 
may  be  full-growTi  trees  which  are  only 
2  or  3  feet  in  height.  In  certain  of  the 
lands  near  the  polar  circles,  no  agri- 
culture is  possible ;  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  human  inhabitants  except  where 
mining  camps,  such  as  those  of  Alaska 
and  the  Klondike,  or  fishing  towns  along 
the  seacoast,  like  some  in  Norway  and 
Siberia,  result  in  small  centres  of  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  increase  of  temperature 
toward  the  tropics  there  is  a  change 
of  vegetation.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  North  America.  There 
the  treeless  tundra  of  the  north  merges  southward  into  a  forest 
belt,  and  vegetation  becomes  more  and  more  luxuriant  in  southern 


j^r.  iiLA.iij.jjtLS.niiLa.JL 

Fic.  4^2.  —  Seasonal  ran^e  of  tem- 
peniture  in  the  intennediate  or 
temperate  zones.  (Ward.)  S.  I. 
—  Scilly  l!Jet :  P.  —  Prague ;  C.  — 
Charcow:  S.  —  Semipalatinsk;  K.— ' 
Kiakhta  :  B.  —  Blagowesfatcfaensk  ; 
Sa.  —  Sakhalin ;  T.  —  Tborfihavn ; 
V.  —  Vakutsk. 
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C4naUii  and  in  the  United  Stales,  so  that  the  grains  and  temperate 

«jnc  fruits  arc  raiiicd.      In  southern  United  States  near  the  tropics  the 

ijmati:  ik  **y  warm  lliat  it  may  t>c  spoken  of  as  subtropical.     In  this 

warn\  Ix-lt  the  plants  useful  to  man  prwiuce  cotton,  sugar,  orangcSf 

uiid,  near  lUc  warm  cKcan,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  cocoanuts. 

The  differences  in  rainfall  bclwocn  the  equatorial  and  the  polar 
morfcinK  of  the  iulermcdiate  or  temperate  zones  are  related  to  the 
temperature  as  well.  There  is  moderate  rainfall  throughout  most  of 
the  temi>crate  xttnes,  but  it  decreases  toward  the  polar  zone  because 
ccH>l  air  has  less  capacity  for  va|>our  than  warm  air.  The  rainfall  also 
decreases  towards  the  tropics,  btxausc  of  the  lessened  capacity  for 
moisture  in  the  descending  air  of  the  arid  horse  latitude  belts. 

Steppeg.  — Such  rej?ions  ils  Si>ain,  Italy,  and  Greece  in  Europe, 
and  wjuthern  California  in  the  United  States,  arc  in  the  horse  latitude 
or  suI>lro|iical  l>clt.  They  ^rude  on  the  one  hand  into  the  desert 
Irailc  winil  l>cUs  and  on  the  other  into  the  moist  climate  of  the 
nud'tfm|Mrratf  /.onr  and  may  lie  lallc*!  the  brlts  of  steppes.  Not  all 
of  the  horse  latitude  belts  are  arid,  however,  Florida,  for  example, 
havinK  abundant  rainfall  because  it  projects  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  has  nearly  all  its  mnds  blowinj;  from 
over  the  water.  Some  |Kirts  of  the  horse  latitudes,  however,  arc 
true  ilcsert. 

Steppes  are  simitar  to  savannas  in  having  a  limitation  of  plant 
Rrowin  Inxausc  »»f  the  climate.  The  Iwrders  of  the  horse  latitude 
U-lts  haw  a  miftralion  of  wind  and  of  climatic  conditions,  some  por- 
tions IvinK  riaihed  by  (he  prevailing  wtslerlit^  when  they  shift 
tK>uth>%'ard  in  the  winter  nf  the  northern  hemisphere,  bringing  with 
them  snow  ami  rain.  The  conx'erse  applies  in  the  southern  bemi- 
aphere.  The  *lrppes  are  dry  in  summer,  howex-er^  when  they  are  in 
the  belt  of  the  drsccndinK  air  of  the  horse  latitudes,  or  the  northern 
edge  uf  the  dryii;g  trade  uinds.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  to 
practise  irrigation  in  order  to  carry  on  agrictilturc,  chiefly  becSiuse 
the  regions  of  stq>pes  are  apt  to  ha\-e  their  niinfait  in  the  wrong 
season  of  the  yx^r.  Italy,  by  way  of  illustration,  has  rainy  wintos 
ami  dry  summers.  Therrfurv  ihe  Italian  farmers  irrigate  thieir  crops, 
which  are  growing  in  summer  at  the  time  when  the  moisture  (sdeScieBt. 
StepiHTs  are  usually  too  dry  for  trees,  but  grass  grows  npctt  Umbi  and 
!>><  ,  ^-nu^  of  this  ^ass  to  natural  hay  during  the  warm,  dry  sonuner 
'  -d  ranges  for  cattle.     The  Great  Plains  in  Texas  famish  an 

i.. j-i.-xi  v.ti  of  sleptvs  with  a  grazing  industry. 

Variation  from  West  to  East.  —  There  are  Ukcwisc  variatiioiis  in 

-  Iterate  zones  fnxn  west  tocosL 

-erature.  and  (k)  rainfiill.  bione 

'  by  ihc-  iacl  that  the  prtnailing  winds  of  the  Wf 

-r  from  rhr  west.     These  \iriatioiis  are  best  coa- 

'^  ci.xLsts,  (M  regMosneari 

tinent^.  and  'rf^  east  cooStSw 
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West  Coasts.  —  The  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  northern 
California  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the  northwest  coast  of  Europe  have  a 
humid,  equable  climate  because  of  the  warm  damp  winds  which  blow 
from  the  ocean  against  these  west-facing  coasts  (Fig.  493).  Ireland,  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Europe,  for  example,  is  known  as  the  Emerald 
Isle,  because  the  damp  air  keejjs  the  grass  always  green.  It  never 
has  droughts,  during  which  the  grass  is  parched  and  turns  brown, 
as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  western  parts 
of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and,  in  certain  places,  amounts  to  more 
than  100  inches  a  year.    This  is  because  the  vapour  in  the  damp  air 

from  the  ocean     

is  precipitated  f^"  "'  ~  "■■.»"  /% 
during  the  ris- 
ing of  the  pre- 
V'ailing  wester- 
lies over  the 
mountain  slope. 
The  winter  of 
dties  like  .Seat- 
tle and  Port- 
land is  not  a 
cold  season,  as 
in  eastern  and 
central  United 
States,  but 
rather  a  damp 
and  cool  sea- 
son. This  is 
because  the  pre- 
vailing wester- 
lies arestrongesl 
in  winter  and 
because  there 
are  more  storms 

then.  There  is  practically  no  precipitation  in  the  form  of  snow  be- 
cause of  the  warm  temperature  near  the  ocean.  There  is  heavy  rain- 
fall on  the  southwesteni  coast  of  Chile  for  the  same  reasons.  Northern 
Chile  and  southern  California,  however,  have  an  arid  climate,  even 
on  the  seacoast,  because  they  are  not  well  within  the  belt  of  the  pre- 
vailing westerlies,  and  therefore  have  the  characteristic  conditions 
of  the  horse  latitudes  and  trade  wind  belts.  The  coast  of  Norway  and 
the  British  Isles  has  a  prevalence  of  rain  and  cloudy  weather  during 
the  winter,  similar  to  that  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  southern 
Chile. 

Regions  near  Meridional  Mountains.  —  The  hea\^*  rainfall  of 
eastern  Norway,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  is  not  limited  by  the 


Fir.,  ^o.i.  —  Tho  heavy  rainfall  of  (he  west  coast  of  North  Amcricu 
in  the  region  of  prn'sillng  westerlies. 
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mimnUin  cresU,  as  is  the  case  io  Washinfrton.  Orefron,  and  ChUe. 
Thin  is  becausf  these  American  rnounij.tns  are  much  more  lofty  and 
lire  cuntinuou-S,  while  the  hi^hlauds  ol  western  Europe  are  luw  and 
broken.  Accordinj?ly  ihc  winds  on  the  west  cutist  of  Europe  are  able 
to  carry  vapour  far  inland  and  e\'en  ucr(>s8  the  plains  of  Russia  into 
western  Asia.  Europe,  therefore,  is  well  watered,  ^ce  most  of  it 
lies  north  of  the  hor?£  latitude  belt.  It  contains  no  desert  and,  except 
on  the  plateau  of  Spain  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  no  arid 
region  (Fig.  404)-     'Dii'^-  explains  the  extensive  agriculture  u(  Europe. 
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Iio-   4^4   —  KainfiU  map  id  Europe 

The  western  part  of  North  America  forms  a  decided  contrast,  be- 
cause the  lofty,  continuous  Cascade  and  Sierra  Ne^-ada  ranges  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  carr>Hng  va{H>ur  far  inland,  and  so  much  vapour  ^ 
condcn.sed  on  the  western  slopes  that  the  winds  descend  the  eastern 
slopes  as  dr\-  winds.  It  thi-rcfore  happens  that  from  the  Sierra  Nex'ada 
and  Cascade  ranges  eastward  to  the  looth  meridian  most  of  the  United 
States  is  arid  or  semi-arid  (Fig.  405).  Although  the  Mississippi  valley 
is  the  part  of  North  .\infrica  which  corresponds  in  positkia  to  weJl- 
watertd  Germany,  Austria,  and  eastern  Russia  in  Europe,  destnxtivr 
droughts  frt'qucntly  take  place  there.  Within  the  arid  hilt  to  the  ircst. 
ki'  '        ranjEcs  like  the  Rockies  and  Black 

II  ition  than  the  intervening  plains 

nnd  ^iUu.iuA  ii'ig.  49<^)< 
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Interiors  of  Continents.  —  Because  of  distance  from  the  sea,  the 
interiors  of  continenis  usuaily  have  less  rainfall  than  the  coasts.  This 
is  the  cause  of  frequent  droughts  in  central  and  western  Asia  and  in 
the  central  United  Stales.  In  the  northern  United  Slates  and  southern 
Canada  these  droughts  are  less  destructive  than  they  are  to  the 
south,  because  light  rainfall  will  support   crops  in   a  cool  climute. 
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—  Monthly  pn.-cipit;ilion  .il  .vrk-ttcii  st-itiun.'^  in  Vnitctl  StaIe^.  allowing  varia- 
tions front  west  to  ea»t  ani)  north  to  ^uiuili      ( Afit-r  Mllhtim  i 


Two  factors  enter  into  this:  first,  the  smaller  evaporation  of  the 
cool  regions  allows  the  dampness  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  longer 
time ;  and,  secondly,  the  melting  of  the  frozen  soil  keeps  the  soil  damp 
late  into  the  summer. 

East  Coasts.  —  Although  windward  coasts  are  rainy,  and  leeward 
coasts  arc  dry,  in  the  trade  wind  belt,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  the  west-facing  or  windward  coasts  of  the  prevailing 
westerlies  are  rainy,  that  the  east-facing  or  leeward  coasts  of  the  pre- 
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vailing  westerlies  should  be  dry.  The  air  in  the  prevailing  westerlies 
has  crossed  the  whole  continent  before  coming  to  the  east  coast  and 
has  obtained  little  moisture  on  the  way  except  such  as  might  be  evap- 
orated from  lakes  and  rivers.  What  prevents  aridity  on  east  coasU;, 
however,  is  the  cyclonic  storm  eddies  of  the  prevailing  westerly  wind 
belt.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  prevailing  westerlies  the  winds 
of  these  storms  blow  in  from  all  sides  toward  the  centre  of  low  pressure. 
Consequently  some  of  the  winds  of  eastern  and  southeastern  United 
States  blow  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  winds 
bring  abundant  rainfall  to  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  annual 


Fig.  496.  —  Runfall  map  of  the  Ignited  States.    (Guuwlt ) 


precipitation  of  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  the 
Gulf  States  (Fig.  496)  is  over  60  inches. 

East  coa.sts  have  changeable  weather  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  these  cyclonic  storms.  In  summer  the  northwest  winds  are  dry 
and  cool,  ui  winter  dry  and  cold.  Whenever  storm  winds  blow  from 
the  sea,  the  temperature  and  humidity  are  modified  by  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Thus  the  south  winds  are  wanned  in  passing  over  the 
Gulf  Stream  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  carry  warmth  and  dampness 
to  the  southern  and  eastern  states.  The  cast  winds  are  cooled  in  the 
summer  in  blowing  over  the  Labrador  Current,  and  are  damp  and 
chilly,  often  bringing  fogs  to  Nova  .Scotia  and  the  New  Kngland 
states.  Because  of  the  influence  of  winds,  the  east  coasts  may  have 
weather  which  during  one  day  is  like  that  of  the  interior  of  llie  con- 
tinent and  on  the  next  like  that  of  the  equable  ocean.     The  north- 
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eastern  coast  of  China  has  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  being  characterized  by  the  seasonal  contrasts  which 
are  typical  of  the  eastern  coasts  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Variation  from  Seacoast  to  Interior.  —  The  variation  in  the  climate 
of  the  temperate  zones  from  seacoasts  to  the  interior  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  contrasts  of  the  west  coast,  interior,  and  east  coast,  but 
there  is  also  a  notiible  contrast  between  the  seacoast  with  its  more 
or  less  equable  climate  and  the  interior  of  the  continent  with  what  we 
call  a  cotUinefitiil  climate,  characterized  by  great  extremes. 

Throufihout  the  world  we  find  that  in  the  intermediate  or  temperate 
zones  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  (a)  the  interior  of  the 
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Fig.  4g7.  —  Mmp  sbowinic  mean  annual  range  of  Icmpenture  far  the  world.     (Bjirtbol* 

omcw.l 

continent,  which  has  warm  or  hot  summers  and  cool  or  cold  winters, 
and  (b)  the  seacoast,  where  the  summers  may  not  be  oppressively  hot 
and  the  winters  not  unbearably  cold.  During  a  summer  day  in  middle 
latitudes  of  the  intermediate  zones  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
a  continent  may  arise  above  ioo°,  and  in  winter  it  may  descend  as 
much  as  40°  below  zero.  This  is  an  extreme  range  of  140°  in  a  year, 
and  the  summer  has  the  climate  of  the  tropical  zone,  an<l  the  winter 
tends  toward  the  climate  of  a  polar  region.  In  United  States,  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas  have  this  extreme  or  continental  climate.  The 
same  thing  is  found  in  north  central  Siberia  near  the  .Arctic  Circle, 
where  hot  summers  are  followed  by  bitterly  cold  winters.  This  latter 
is  the  coldest  part  of  the  world  in  winter  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  cold  pole  of  the  earth  {I-'ig.  407). 

The  extreme  climate  of  the  interior  of  a  continent  is  chiefly  due  to 
distance  from  the  sea  and  freedom  from  its  influence.     In  summer, 
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tbe  land  wsnm  because  the  sun  stays  a  long  time  above  the  horizoa, 
rvtni  though  in  the  teni|M.Tate  zunes  ii  U  not  \'t'ry  high  in  the  heavens 
cxci'pt  on  the  tropica,  where  it  is  overhead  at  noon  on  the  summer 
m^Ulice,  In  the  winter  the  nights  Jirc  ver>'  long  and  the  sun  h  much 
tower  in  the  hcavcn»  than  durine  the  summer.  This  results  in  such 
extreme  ra<tiation  that  the  land  loties  the  exccaave  beat  which  it  has 
accumulated  during  the  summer  and  becomes  exceectingly  cold. 

Certain  xacoast  regions  are  said  to  have  an  equable  climate  be- 
.cause  the>'  are  generally  chanictcrized  by  lack  uf  extremes,  though 
■this  U  not  true  of  alt  coastal  regions,  the  northeastern  parts  of  United 
Stales  and  China  fumishinp  exceptions.  Equability  is  likewise  due 
to  the  intluencv  of  the  ocean,  which  may  be  thought  of  as  a  stubborn 
medium,  ^rainint;  beat  more  slowly  than  the  land  in  summer  and  losing 
it  more  aJowl)-  Ituin  the  land  in  winter.  In  summer  or  winter  the  wimb 
cany  the  temperatun?  of  the  ocean  to  the  parts  of  the  continents  away 
from  the  sea,  which  have  an  equable  climate  throughout  the  year 
Iteaiuw  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  ameliorated 
by  the  wind*;  from  the  oce^Tn. 

Climate  of  the  United  States.  —  The  contra.st  of  climates  of  the 
cusl  and  west  coiisis  and  of  scacoasis  and  interiors  is  all  well  illustrated 
in  the  United  Slates.  We  may  speak  of  the  climate  of  the  west  ct>ast 
iLS  i'quable,  the  western  part  of  the  interior  as  continental,  the  eastern 
interior  and  the  east  coast  as  somcwhat-nio<lificd  continental,  and  the 
.southeast  coast  as  ef|uabte.  Eastern  United  States,  meaning  the 
region  from  the  Cireat  Plains  and  Mississippi  valley  to  the  .AcJaniic 
Ocean,  is  so  important  to  a  majority  of  users  of  this  book  that  it  seems 
profitable  to  consider  its  weather  and  climate  in  slightly  greater  detail. 

Summer  Weather  in  Eastern  United  States.  —  The  following  is  an 
actual  illustration  of  typical  summer  weather  in  eastern  United  Slates. 
.\n  anticyclone  is  passing  over  the  region.  The  day  is  one  of  agreeable 
warmth,  with  a  cmd,  dr>',  gentle  west  wind  and  a  nearly  doudless 
sky.     The  following  night  is  one  of  refreshing  coolness. 

The  anticyclone  is  followed  by  an  area  of  mo(ierately  low  pressure. 
With  the  approach  of  this  Low  the  wind  shifts  from  west  to  southeast, 
the  temperature  increases,  the  air  becomes  more  humid,  and  both 
day  and  night  are  muggy  and  oppressive. 

The  second  day  begins  with  the  sky  flecked  by  small  clouds,  which 
in  the  afternoon  grow  to  thunder-heads.  These  may  give  rise  to  a 
thundershowcr  in  the  afternoon.  Just  before  the  thundershower 
there  is  a  sharp  wind  squall,  an<l  during  the  shower  there  is  heavy  rain 
and  severe  lightning  and  thunder  (Fig.  49R). 

As  soon  as  the  storm  is  over,  the  wind  shifts  to  the  west  again, 
because  another  anticyclone  has  followed  the  Low.  With  the  passage 
of  this  second  anticylone  the  air  is  again  dr\^  and  refreshing. 

Summer  weather  in  the  United  States  is  commonly  a  succession  of 
just  such  days  as  are  described  above,  the  cycle  being  repeated  with 
regularity  (Figs.  459,  499),  although  there  arc  slight  variations.     For 
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example,  there  are  limes  when  the  low  pressure  areas  are  so  poorly 
developed  that  little  rain  falls  for  several  weeks.  During  such  a 
drought  the  smaller  streams  disappear,  wells  run  dn',  vegetation 
withers,  and  crops  are  retarded.  At  other  times  the  low  pressure 
areas  may  be  so  well  developed  that  instead  of  scattered  thunder 
storms  there  is  general  cloudiness  and  rain.  In  late  summer  and 
early  autumn,  when  hurricanes  pass  up  the  Atlantic  coast  accom- 
panied by  strong  winds  and  hea\y  rain,  this  condition  of  generally 
stormy  weather  is  often  developed. 

Winter  Weather  in  Eastern  United  States.  —  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  during  the  winter  the  cyclonic  circulation  of  the  prevailing 
westerlies  is  better  developed  than  during  the  summer,  both  antio'- 
clones  and  cyclones  being  more  frequent  and  more  emphatic.    As 
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FlfJ.  soo.  —  Thermograph  rvcord«,  u  to  f  at  Nashua.  N.  II..  /  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  g  at 
Fori  Aasiniboinc,  Mont,  a  shows  a  period  of  clear  wanriinj;  weather  in  .\pril ;  ft,  cloudj* 
weather  accoaipaii>'inR  a  West  Indian  hurricanL*  in  Septcmb«i ;  c,  chuDji:!.-  from  moderate 
wiotcr  weather  to  a  cold  sjicll  in  February' ;  rf,  steady  fall  of  tcrapeniturc  from  one  Janu- 
ar>-  nifibt  to  tbc  next  during  approach  of  a  cold  spell  in  winter ;  r,  steady  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  iJerfmbcr;  /,  hiKh  lemperature  at  nijtht  in  November  caused  by  warm 
southerly  winds  followed  by  aild  westerly  winds;  g,  sudden  rise  In  temperature  with 
hot,  dry,  cbinook  wind.     (After  Duvis.) 

they  pass  over  the  country  (Fig.  501)  they  bring  alternate  clear  and 
cloudy  weather.  The  succession  of  cyclones  and  anticylones  is  some- 
times so  regular  in  winter  that  one  day  of  the  week  may  have  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  weather  for  2  or  3  successive  weeks.  It  is  this  that  gives 
rLse  to  the  belief  that  if  it  snows  or  rains  on  the  first  Sunday  in  a 
given  month  it  will  snow  or  rain  on  every  Sunday  in  that  month. 

As  the  mnter  cyclones  pass  they  may  bring  rain,  or  snow  (Fig.  44.5). 
The  velocity  of  the  wind  varies  and  the  direction  of  the  wijid  shifts 
through  several  quarters,  so  that  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  there 
will  l>e  chilly  weather,  and  when  it  is  from  the  south  there  will  be  warm 
weather  (Fig.  500).  A  thaw  often  occurs  when  the  south  wind  is  blow- 
ing in  midwinter  and  many  even  cause  rain  to  fall  as  far  north  as 
Canada.  Often  there  is  a  decided  drop  in  temperature  immediately 
after  a  thaw,  because  an  anticyclone  follows  directly  behind  the 
c\'clone. 

It  is  because  of  such  changes  as  are  outlined  above  that  the  climate 


FlO.  SOI.  — WcalhcTmap«  of  three  succwiivc  winter  (lays  in  1Q14.    SymboU  m  in  Fif.  45*. 
(Ailer  I'.  S.  Weather  Uurc&u.) 
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of  eastern  United  States  is  spoken 
of  as  chanKeuble  Lintl  nv\  temper- 
ate. There  are  few  rlimales  in 
the  world  characterized  by  such 
rapid  changes  of  ci>ntrastin^ 
weather  as  the  stormy  west  wind 
belts.  These  changes  are  iryinj; 
to  the  health,  and  many  diseases, 
such  as  Kripiw,  pneumonia,  and 
consumption  are  common  in  these 
severe  climates. 

Climate  of  West  Wind  Belt  in 
Southern  Hemisphere.  —  There  is 
a  striking  ditlerL-iice  between  the 
climate  of  the  north  temiHrralc- 
zone  and  that  of  the  south  tem- 
perate zone,  because  the  prevail- 
ing westerlies  differ  somewhat  in 
the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. The  diflerence  is  chieBy 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
far  less  land  than  water  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The 
changes  in  temi>erature  in  the 
south  tcmiwrate  zone  arc.  there- 
fore, less  extreme  than  in  the 
north.  Over  the  smooth  ocean, 
however,  the  winds  blow  with 
more  strength  and  steadiness  than 
over  the  irregular  lands,  so  that 
they  come  to  the  land  as  stronger 
winds  (Fig,  50^).  In  other  re- 
spects the  climates  of  the  north 
and  south  temperate  zones  are 
not  very  different.  Over  the 
southern  ocean  the  weather  is  raw 
and  cold  in  winter  and  damp  and 
chilly  in  summer,  although  it  does 
not  have  the  extreme  changes  from 
warm  to  cold  weather  which  wc 
have  in  the  northern  lieniisphere. 
In  the  south  tem|>erale  zone  the 
storms  are  frequent  and  fierce. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the 
climate  of  the  coast  of  southern 
Chile  is  rainier  and  more  dis- 
agreeable than  the  climate  of  the 


Fig.  50J.  —  BaroBraph  record  of  a  week's 
winter  pfe»«ure  in  the  South  Pad6c 
iluritiic  a  juumey  from  I'unta  Arenas 
at  the  Strait  of  Magellan  Dorihwurd 
to  Corral,  Chile.     rWard.) 
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cocttt  of  Britiftb  Columbia  and  souibcastern  Alaska.  Because  of  the 
vdodty  of  the  prrvailing  westerlies^  or  Brave  West  Wimb,  it  u  very 
difficult  ami  viien  dafigerou*  to  go  around  Cape  Hum  at  the  < 
south  cod  of  South  America,  especially  from  cast  to  vest. 


POLAK   CLlHAJtS 

Climate  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  —  North  of  the  Arctic  Cirdr  the 
»un  is  above  the  hnn/x>T\  btilh  night  and  day  durini;  the  summer  of  the 
north  ]H)\iiT  »)nc.     Accordingly,  although  the  air  is  cool  and  sometimes 
raw,  it  is  nut  very  cold  (Fig.  503).     The  ice  melt^  out  of  the  ground  to 
a  clcpth  of  7  (ir.f  feet  under  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  in  places  where  the 
to|>ography  piTmiUi  the  thawing  of  soil,  and  the  ground  is  therefore 
damp  and  swampy.     In  this  season  of  the  year  in  favourable  pla 
the  grasft   l)ea>me9   green,  flowers   blossom,  and   birds   and   insects! 
appear.     The  summer  weather  is  as  changeable  as  in  some  parts  off 
the  Ijelt  of  prevailing  westerlies,  however,  because  storms  appear  tal 
fairly  regular  succession,  bringing  rain  and  snow  squalls  along  thcl 
coast.     On  the  lica,  fogs  are  common  at  iK>ints  where  damp  air  is] 
chilled  in  pi^^sing  over  cold  water, 

During  the  late  summer  when  the  sun  ceases  to  be  continuously 
above  the  horizon,  the  days  gr*)w  cooler  and  the  nights  bec*>me  X'ery] 
cold.     The  insects  di^^appcar,  the  birds  take  their  flight  to  the  south-j 
Wiird,  and  the  land  bcr<tmes  covered  with  snow.     The  ground  is  again 
frozen  clear  to  the  surface,  and  a  skim  of  ice  may  appear  on  the  ocean,  J 
becoming  thicker  as  the  da)'s  grow  shorter.     At  this  season  the  Eskimoi 
of  the  north  tK>lar  /one  gives  up  the  use  of  his  skin  boat,  or  kayak,  and] 
commence^  to  use  u  dog  sledge  in  hunting  the  seal,  which  furnishes  his 
chief  fotKl. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  sun  no  longer  rises  above  the  horizon 
even  at  noon,  the  weather  during  both  day  and  night'  is  bitterly  cole 
(I'ig-  5O.0-      rhe  principal  changes  in  Arctic  weather  during  the  winter] 
are  thone  aceom[)anying  the  |>assage  of  the  cyclonic  storms.     Thaws] 
are  not   unknown  during  the  Arctic  winter;  and,  even  in  midwinter,; 
the    temperature    may   rise   high   enough  so  that  the  Eskimo  snov 
house-s  or  istoos  begin  to  melt. 

When  the  sun  reapjwars  above  the  horizon  in  the  .spring,  thesnov 
melts  iind  "  frost  "  begins  to  go  out  of  the  ground.  Then  the  Eskimoi 
abandons  his  iglcMi  for  his  skin  tent  or  luffic.  The  floe  ice  in  the  ocean] 
breaks  up  ami  flouts  away ,  so  that  the  Eskimo  uses  his  kayak  instead  of  j 
his  sledge  for  hunting  an<l  travelling.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  long] 
summer  day  of  the  Arctic. 

Climate  nearer  the  North  Pole.  —  All   the  way  from  the  Arctici 
Circle  to  the  North  Pole  the  men  who  have  traversed  the  region  found 
the  climate  similar  to  that  just  described,  although  farther  north  the  , 
Arctic  winter  night  is  longer  and  colder  and  the  summer  is  cooler. ^ 
Even  in  the  northernmost  lands  the  sun  supplies  sufficient  heat  during! 
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the  summer  so  that  the  snow  melts  from  much  of  the  low  i^ound  near 
the  coast.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Greenland,  for  example, 
Pear\'  found  fiowcrs  in  blossom,  insects 
humming  about,  and  many  musk  oxen 
roaming  over  the  land  in  summer. 

The  Arctic  Ocean,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  North  Pole,  is  always  covered  with 
ice  floes,  even  in  summer,  and  it  was  over 
these  that  Abruzzi,  Nansen,  and  other 
Arctic  explorers  travelled,  and  over  which 
Peary  finally  reached  the  North  Pole,  He 
made  his  successful  dash  to  the  jx)le  in 
early  spring,  because  during  the  Arctic 
summer  the  ice  is  so  much  broken  that  it 
is  difficult  to  cross  it  by  sledges,  and  yet 
it  is  not  broken  enough  so  that  ships  may 
pass  through.  It  was  because  of  this  fact 
that  Peary  learner!  through  his  many  Arc- 
tic trips  to  go  as  far  north  as  he  could  in 
a  ship  during  one  season  and  remain  there 
during  the  cold  Arctic  night  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  an  early  start  before  the  sun 
rose  the  second  summer.  The  difficulties 
of  travel  over  the  ice  and  the  exceedingly 
rigorous  climate  batlied  the  efforts  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  venturesome  explorers 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  until  Peary  was 
successful  in  doing  so  in  iqo8.  The  rigor- 
ous climate  renders  the  lands  nearest  the 
North  Pole  an  uninhabitable  desert. 

Antarctic  Climate.  —  The  climate  of  the 
Antarctic  continent  has  become  fairly  well 
known  iJi  recent  years  through  the  many 
south  ixflar  expeditions,  particularly  those 
of  Shackleton,  Scott,  and  Amundsen.  The 
striking  difference  between  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  is  that  the  average  sum- 
mer temperature  at  the  Antarctic  Circle  is 
about  as  cold  as  that  at  the  North  Pole 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  should  be  staled, 
however,  that  both  of  the^e  temperatures 
arc  rather  mtKieratc.  The  reason  for  the  difference  between  the 
climate  uf  the  north  and  south  polar  regions  is  that  the  ice-covered 
land  of  the  south  polar  continent  gives  very  much  lower  tempera- 
tures than  the  slowly  heating  and  slowly  cooling  water  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  mean  summer  temiKrature  on  the  coast  of  Antarctica  is 
from  38°  to  30°  F..  while  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  from  2°  above 
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503.  —  Seasonal  ranet-  u( 
tpmr>eraturc  in  the  polar  zone. 
(Ward.)  S7..    —    Novaya 

/iinbla;  F.J.  —  Franz  Jo- 
jcf  Land :  c;.L.  —  Grinnell 
Land. 
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ICHpcntnrct  oi  the  ooaut.  mit  the  ntrvmco.  Tbc  interior  of  tlw 
UmM,  rinag  to  a  height  nf  8000  nr  io/»o  feet,  laft  a  mndi  1 
rkprfHit  dfimfr,  Al  the  South  Tole  their  muf>t  be  m 
dtoMtc,  both  because  ai  aitJtudc  uid  because  o(  ibc  f*^**^  Craa 
the  ocean.  The  sununer  temperatures  encauotened  Dear  the  Sooth 
Pole  range  from  o**  F.  to  35°  or  40"  bdow  zero.    The  winter  um- 

Cturcs  ocar  the  South  Pole  arc  much  lower  than  this.  Nine 
Ired  miles  from  the  pole  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  ^ranniHt 
Scott  recorded  77°  bciow  zero,  F.,  in  August,  191 1,  the  heart  of  the 
;\ntarctic  winter. 

The  Antarctic  snowfall  »  surprisingly  light,  the  amount  at  sea  level 
near  the  border  of  the  continent  bein^  estimated  as  not  more  than  the 
tn^juivalent  of  7  lo  14  inches  of  rain  annually. 

In  the  Antarctic  region  the  winds  of  the  prevailing  westerly  circula- 
tion attain  great  velocity  at  lirac>.  and  these  stomas  are  followed  by 
periods  of  calm.  For  example,  when  Amundsen  wa5  on  hb  way  to  the 
South  Pole  in  191 1.  he  had  pleasant  weather.  Only  a  few  vreelLS  later. 
however,  Scoll,  who  also  attained  the  South  Pole,  encountered  such 
stormy  weather  that  he  was  greatly  delayed.  At  the  )K>te  itself  there 
should,  theoretically,  be  &ne  calm  weather,  and  indeed  Amundsen  and 
Scott  both  found  that  at  the  pole  the  snow  lay  in  huriTontaJ  layers 
without  drifting,  as  if  caJm  weather  were  the  general  rule  there. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendenc>'  to  develop  a  fochn  wind  on  the  borders 
of  the  high  plateau,  with  the  air  sliding  outward  down  the  slopes  of  the 
Antarctic  continent.  These  winds  often  attain  a  velocity  of  75  or  80 
miles  an  hour.  There  are  also  severe  blizzards,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these  that  Scott  finally  lost  his  life  on  the  return  trip  from  the  South 
Pole,  at  a  distance  uf  only  1 2  miles  from  a  depot  of  supplies. 

The  severe  cold,  the  blizzards,  and  the  endless  night  of  the  polar 
winter  limit  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Antarctic  continent  to  the 
very  lowest  forms;  and  there  have  never  been  human  inhabitants  in 
thin  region,  except  when  explorinf^  parties  have  temporarily  spent  a 
short  time  at  the  margin  of  the  continent 
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I  Chamberlin,  T.  C,  35,   73,  98,   202.   252, 
I  353.  296.  303,  384,  493.  625.  665. 
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Champhin  Ses,  2B3. 

Change  of  earth't  uds,  621-623. 

Change  of   levd,  38*-383>  3S9-MO.   5^6- 

587,  615-616. 
Chluige*  in  dimate,  783- 
Chapman,  R.  H..  813. 
Charlcatrai  earthquake,  4iB-429> 
Chams.  358- 
Chemical  diange,  630. 
Chemical  load,  iii. 
Chemically-fonned  rodu,  34. 
Chert,  30. 

Child*  Glacier,  mS,  »3.  313. 
China,  loess  in,  7<'73< 
China's  aonow,  160. 
Chinook,  773. 
Chree.  Chariei,  636. 
Chun,  C,  665. 
Cinder  Cone,  Cal.,  47>.  474- 
Circulation,  planetary,  750-758. 
Circumpdar  whiil.  755. 
Cirque,  334-236,  545. 
Cirrus  clouds,  730>  740. 
Ctapp,  F.  G.,  533- 
Clark.  W.  B.,  $»». 
Clarke.  F.  W..  35.  339- 

W.  E.,  813. 
Clastic  rocks,  33-24. 
CUy,  295- 
Clay  rock,  23-24. 
Oayden,  A.  W.,  744- 
Oayton,  H.  H..  744- 
Cleland.  II.  P.,  95.  98. 
ClifT  glaciers,  207. 
Cliffs,  sea.  3S5 -.157- 
Climate.  (10*1.  78,1-814. 

ufTertinK  weathering,  45. 

effect  on  plateaus.  506-507. 

mountain,  SJSSJf}. 

relation  to  lakes.  333. 
Climatic  relationships  of  streams,  186-187. 
Climatic  Zfrnes.  78.^-788. 
Climbing  hoRs.  .138. 
Close,  n,  M..  .?04. 
CloiuihurstN  77(>. 
Clouds,  7.i.S-7.iii,  762. 
(^)al,  2,1.  .i.tS,  7«.t- 
Coastal  life  in  the  sea,  672-675. 
Coastal  plain  swamps.  ,^36, 
Coastal  plaiii>,  500,  504,  508-511. 
Coast  iiiic  (ifvelopment,  ,no-j7j. 
Cna>t  line-.,  ,54-'  .iSX. 
('o;i>l  of  Afrii;i,  $i)0  502. 
Cu^i'l  (if  .\u-Ir:ili;i,  '07. 
('u:i--l  '>!'  l\iiri>]H'.  f'Oi   <i02. 
(■|>,i-l  of  N'lirth  Anii-rica.  5g5-5g7. 
Ci.l.l..  CoUicr.  s:j. 

CuiVmV  HiMt  li.  (iinu-  ciuroaclimcnt  at.  (ii. 
I  "-'lilrn'^N,  in  mean.  '150. 


CoM  pole.  803. 
Cold  waves,  77<»-77i. 
Cole.  L.  J..  98, 168. 
Coleman,  A.  P.,  303. 
CoUet,  L.  W..  66s. 
CoUie,  G.  L..  75- 
Coknado  Canytm,  130-123. 
Colorado  Plateau,  516-519- 
Colorado  River,  grade  of,  1 10. 
CohHir,  of  ocean  water,  654-655. 

of  organisms,  676. 
Colours,  715,  716, 

Columbia  lava  plateau,  480-481,  5x6. 
Columbia  River,  153. 
Columbus,  63s,  699. 
Columns,  94. 
Columnar  structure,  484. 
Comanchean,  33. 
Combers,  685. 
Comets,  I. 
Compass,  629. 

dipping,  633. 
Compensation,  xone  of,  615. 
Cmnplexity  (rf  mountain  structure,  542-543. 
Compo^tion  of  atmosphere,  713-714. 
Ctmdra,  G.  E..  522,  775. 
Conduction,  719,  733. 
Confluence  step,  550. 
Conflict  of  activities,  15. 
Congiomerate,  33-34. 
Conical  projection,  33. 
Cone  ash,  446. 
Cone  ddtas,  163. 
Cone  of  dejection,  163. 
Cone,  volcanic,  439,  446-449. 
Cones,  parasitic,  448. 
Connecticut  (leoloRical  Survey,  530,  S3i. 
Connecting  Plateau.  643. 
Consequent  coasts,  370-372. 
Consequent  falls,  130,  134. 
Consequent  lakes,  311. 
Consequent  streams,  171-172,  560. 
Constructional  plains,  501. 
Continental  climates,  783,  803. 
Continental  glaciers.  203-204,  243-252,  296. 
Continental  islands,  380. 
Continental  plateaus,  585-586. 
Continental  shelf,  508,  584,  640-641. 
Continental  slope,  584,  642. 
Continent,  south  polar,  589. 
Continents,  12-14. 

areas,  585,  589. 

distribution,  587. 

form,  589, 

heights,  585. 

south-pointing,  5R8-589. 
Contour  interval,  35. 
Contours,  34-35- 
Contraction^  hypothecs,  618-630. 
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Convection,  719,  723. 

Convective  zone,  729. 

Cook.  G.  H..  384. 

Coon  Butte.  470. 

Coral  reefs,  375-380. 

Cordillera,  North  American.  507. 

Cordilleras,  540-542. 

Cornell  Glacier,  249-251. 

Cornice  glaciers,  207, 

Cornish.  V.,  73.  138,  384.  W.s. 

Corrasion,  114-115. 

Corrie,  234. 

Corrosion,  114-115. 

Cos^uina,  443. 

Coseismals,  412. 

Cotopaxi,  443, 

CouWes,  481. 

Counter  current,  602. 

Cowles,  H.  C,  73. 

Cox,  H.  C,  744.  813. 

Crag  and  tail,  267. 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  474-475. 

Craterlets,  413. 

Craters,  447. 

Crazy  Mountains,  483. 

Credner,  H.,  168. 

Creep,  49-50. 

Crescent  beaches,  360. 

Crest  of  wave,  683. 

Cretaceous,  32. 

Crevasse,  glacial.  217-218. 

Crevasse  river,  159. 

Crinoids,  680. 

Critical  point,  of  water,  443. 

Croll,  J.,  303,  625,  813. 

Croll's  hypothesis  of  gladation,  301-302. 

Crosby,  F.  W.,  666. 

W.  O.,  353.  303,  306.  62s,  666. 
Cross,  W.,  48,  73.  305.  493- 
Crumpling,  401. 
Crystal  movements,  348,  621. 
Cuestas,  504-506. 
Cumberland  Mountains,  512. 
Cumberland  Plateau,  512. 
Cummings,  B.,  98. 
Cumulus  clouds,  739,  740. 
Cumulo-nimbus  clouds,  773. 
Currents,  alongshore,  352-353. 

in  lakes.  328-330. 

ocean,  354--35S.  682,  687-700. 
Cushing,  H.  P.,  194. 
Cuspate  forelands,  364-365. 
Cut-offs,  150. 
Cwm,  234. 
Cycle,  geographical,  171. 

incomplete,  igi. 

of  mountain  de\"elnpment,  553-556. 

second,  556. 
Cycle  river,  171-196. 


Cyclone,  750. 
Cyclone  cellars,  778. 
Cyclones,  tropical,  778-781. 
Cyclonic  areas,  758. 
Cyclonic  storms,  759-778. 

Daily  range,  730-731. 

Dale,  T.  N.,  560,  578,  580. 

Daly,  R.  A.,  56.    194.  378,  384,  44».  465. 

486,  493,  578. 
Dana,  J.  D.,  35,  36,  378,  384,  402.  403.  578. 

625. 
Danube  delta,  157. 

Darton.  N.  H.,  98,  138,  234,  522,  578,  626. 
Darwin,  Charles,  56,  303,  378,  384. 

G.  H.,  626,  666. 
Daubrie,  A.,  578. 
Davey,  F.,  431- 
Da\'id,  T.  \V.  E.,  303. 
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C.  A.,  339.  385- 
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370,    385.    407,    435.    493.    532,    557, 

578.626,725.744.  781,807. 
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Dawson,  0.  M.,  303,  578. 

J.  W.,  303,  385. 
Day,  2. 
Day,  A.  L.,  493. 

P.  C,  813. 
Dayton  flood,  107. 
Dead  Sea,  325. 
de  Beaumont,  £.,  625. 
de  Bort.  Tcisscrenc,  752. 
Debris-covered  ice,  220-222. 
Deccan,  483. 
Decken,  538. 
Declination,  629,  631. 
Deeps,  640,  644,  645. 
Deep  sea  conditions,  637. 
Deep  sea  sediments,  649. 
Deformation,  relation  to  vulcanism,  490. 
<le  Geer,  G.,  253,  303,  316,  385,  407. 
DcKrec,  length  of,  5. 
Degradation,  18. 
Degrading  streams,  114. 
Dejection,  cone  of,  163. 
de  Lapparent,  A.,  579,  627,  666. 
de  la  Heche,  II.  T.,  625- 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  565,  566. 
Delebecque.  A.,  339. 
Deltas,  152-160.318-319. 
Deluge,  supposed  relation  toerratics,  257-358. 
lie  Margerie,  K.,  405. 
de  Martonne,    E.,   75.   253.   579.   580,   587, 

641,  666,  684. 
de  Montessus  de  Ballore,  F.,  416,  417,  437, 

439,  436,  666. 
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D«nsiy,  of  air,  709-713- 

(^  water,  688. 
Denudation,  17-1S,  546. 

plains  of,  500. 
Depressi<m,  effect  of.  igi. 
Dcposts,  avalanche,  551. 

eolian,  65-60,  7a-7i- 

facial,  223.  264-279.  552. 

in  salt  takes,  324. 

lake  bottom,  319. 

marine,  584,  646-649. 

mountain,  552- 

rivcr,  141-170. 

terrestrial.    23-24,    65-69.    72-73.    i4»- 
170.  264-279.  552. 
DeQuer\*aJn,  A.,  247. 
Derby,  O.  A..  56. 
Derdicts.  690. 
Desert,  64.  792-794. 

of  Greenland,  247-249. 

transportation  of  dust  from,  70-71. 

wind  work  in.  65-73. 
Desert  climates,  783. 
Desert  valley  filling,  16$. 
Defecation.  321. 
Destnictional  plains,  501 . 
Destructive  effects  of  earthquakes,  412-413. 
Devonian.  32. . 
Dew,  736. 
De»"  point,  736. 
Dexter,  E.  G..  813. 
Diabase,  25,  26. 

Diastrophism.  17.  .180-437,  586,  622,  645. 
Diathi'rmaniiu--  suhslances,  717. 
l)iati>macit)U-i  t>t»zf.  t)4H. 
I)ii:k«in.  H.  \  .  (>W>.  S13. 
Dk'iz.  F.  A..  <,::. 

Differential  pradalion.  plains  of.  500. 
l)ikf.  sandstone,  4i.{. 

vulcanic.  15.  477.  4**J-4S*J. 
Dilk-r.  J.  S,.  4^5.  53;.  578. 
Diluvium.  32. 
Dioritc,  2ti. 
Dip.  400, 
Dip  circle.  (1,^3. 
Dip  needle,  f>u- 
Dippinji  compass,  bj3. 
Di-^tonlant  valleys,  ;,?o-i,i3, 
Disirasc.  714. 
Dismal  swamp,  i  i". 
Di^^iection  of  plains,  501-502. 
Dissipator.  205. 

Distortion  of  hyiiro^phere.  700. 
Distortion  of  sea  level.  ^40. 
Distributaries.  156. 
Distributar>',  glacial,  340-25 1- 
Disturbance  of  the  strata.  400-400. 
Dittmar,  \\'.,  666. 
Diverting  stream,  i36. 


Dii-ides,  migntion  of.  562-56,$. 

shifting,  185-186. 
Dodge,  R.  E..  168.  813. 
Doldrums,  752.  789. 
Dolomite,  19-21,  24. 
Dolomites,  the,  548. 
Doli^in  Plateau,  643. 
Domes,  402,  540. 
Dormant  volcanoes.  448. 
Double  folds.  539. 
Down  folding  in  mountains,  537 . 
Do«-ns.  795- 
Downthrow,  403. 
Dragging,  100,  112-113. 
Drainage,  in  mountains.  558-567. 

of  swamps,  335. 

pregiacial,  290. ' 

rex'ersal  erf.  291-292. 
Dredging,  638- 
Drift,  gUdal,  223,  265. 

marine.  695. 
Driftless  Area,  263,  296. 
Drikanter.  69-70. 
Drong  mountains,  538. 
Dron'ned  valle>'s,  190. 
Dnunlins.  26.S-269. 
Dr>'  bulb  thermometer,  734. 
Dr>er.  C.  R.,  522. 
Dry  season.  794. 
Duclos,  photogra[di  by.  253, 
Dunes,  59-62.  66-68. 
Dunwiddie,  A.  W..  774. 
du  Pasquier.  L..  254. 
Dust.  57-5S. 

atmi>>phcric.  714. 
Dust  wells,  5<j. 
Du>t  whirls,  bo, 

Dutton,  C.  E..  U9,  435,  4Q4,  522,  614,  626. 
Dyas,  3;. 

P!]akin.  H.  M..  194. 
Ear  iK^nes  of  whales,  (149. 
Earth  activities,  15-18. 
Earth,  age  of.  t)2_^-t35. 

as  a  planet.  i-S. 

form  of,  12-15. 

in  s»il;tr  system.  4-7. 

maimetic  sur\'e>'  of.  633. 

nmcivl  of.  14. 

oii>;in  of.  (117-620. 

relief  features  of,  5S.1-610. 
Earth  elements.  9-12. 
Earth  in  space.  S-q. 
Earih  movements,  4C»,  622. 
Earth  pillars,  lOj. 
Earth's  axis,  change  of,  t>2i-t2i. 
Earth's  crust,  10. 

instability  of,  ,109-400. 

movements  of.  3S9-437. 
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Earth's  interior,  611-628.     . 

Earth's  magnetism,  629-635. 

Earth's  surface,  relatioa  to  interior,  611-612. 

Earthquake  prediction,  418-420. 

Earthquake  water  waves,  4$3-435.  687. 

Earthquakes,  8,  409-435. 

distribution  of,  415-417. 

relation  to  landslides,  51-52. 

qiedfic  instances,  420-433. 
Earthworms,  work  in  weathering,  44. 
East  coasts,  climate  of,  801-803. 
East  declination,  629. 
East  Haddam  earthquakes,  426. 
Eastman,  C.  R.,  494. 
Eclipse,  I,  7-8. 
Ecliptic,  plane  of,  4. 
Eddies  in  Atlantic,  693-694. 
Eddies  in  rivers.  113. 
Edmunds,  C.  K.,  666. 
Eifel,  458-459.  480. 
Elastic  rebound,  419. 
Elements,  18-19. 
Elevation,  345,  506. 
Elevations,  measurement,  713. 
Elevated  shorelines,  358,  383,  390-391. 
Elm  landslide,  53. 
Emergence,  390. 
Emerson,  B.  K.,  626. 

F.  v.,  75.  151.  168,  522. 
Emmons,  S.  F.,  194,  523,  578. 
Empress  of  Ireiand,  wreck  of,  738. 
Enclosed  seas,  circulation  in,  690-691. 
Encyclopsdia  Britannica,  7,  136,  259,  633, 

700,  740. 
Energy,  radiant,  716-717. 
Entrenched  meanders,  188-190. 
Eocene,  32. 

Epicentrum,  411-412.  415. 
Epicontinental  seas,  583-584. 
Equable  climates,  803. 
Equator,  5. 

heat,  752. 

magnetic,  633- 
Equatorial  calms,  753,  78S-790. 
Equidistant  projection,  33. 
EroaoD,  18. 

along  coasts.  351,  353,  355. 

by  giaders,  228-237,  252,  286-387,  35©- 
5Si,  546. 

headwater,  175. 

relation  of  joints  to,  409. 

stream,  114-U7,  544-545- 
Eroson  features,  15. 
Erratics,  367. 
Eruptions,  fissure,  480-482. 

instances  of  volcanic,  449-475. 
Engebiige,  569. 

Escan»nents,  130,  406-407,  503-505. 
Escher,  A.,  539. 


Eskets,  373-274. 
Esker  deltas,  275-277. 
Estuaries,  190,  349-3SO- 
Ether,  709. 
Etna,  441,  4S1-453- 
Eura^,  5i4-53S.  599-607- 
Europe,  600-603. 
Evaporating  pan,  734-735. 
Ev-aporation,  76,  733-734. 
Everglades,  336. 
Ejtceluor  hot  spring,  84. 
Exfoliation,  43. 
Ezj^oration,  635. 
Ejttended  rivers,  190. 
Extinct  volcanoes,  448,  477. 
Extra-terrestrial  processes,  15-17. 

Fahrenheit  scale,  720. 

Fairbanks,  H.  W..  385,  579- 

Fairchild,  H.  L.,  35.  I94.  385,  286,  303- 

Fall  line.  511. 

Falsan,  A.,  303. 

Fans,  alluvial,  163-165. 

Fan-shaped  folds,  538-539- 

Fa:>sig,  O.  L.,  781,  782. 

Fault  block  lakes,  316. 

Fault  block  mountains,  536. 

Faulting,  622-633. 

nature  of,  403. 

relation  to  topof^aphy,  407-408. 
Faulting  accomplished  slowly,  406. 
Faulting  in  mountains,  536. 
Fautt'line  scarps,  407. 
Fault  planes,  403. 
Fault  scarps,  406-407. 
Fault  trace,  430. 
Faults,  30. 

gravity,  403. 

horizontal  movements  along,  405-406. 

normal,  403. 

overthrust,  405. 

relation  of  springs  to,  So. 

reversed,  405. 

step,  403. 
Feldspar,  19-20. 

Fenneman.  N.  M.,  iS9.  385.  522. 
Ferguson,  S.  P.,  744. 
Ferrel's  Law,  693,  756,  780. 
Ferrel.  William,  782. 
Filhol,  H.,  666. 
Filled  lake  plains,  499. 
Fingal's  Cave,  484. 
Finley,  J.  P.,  782. 
Finsterwalder,  S.,  353. 
Fiords,  236,  350-351. 
Fim,  206. 
Fisher.  E.  P.,  169- 

O..  626. 
Pish  Hawk,  638. 
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Fissure  eruptions,  480-48?. 

Flint,  20- 

Flint.  J.  W..  666. 

Floe  ice,  662. 

Fkxxlpl^ns,  143-146.  180. 

Fkxxl,  supposed  relation  to  erratics,  257-258. 

FkMxl  warnings,  log. 

Floods  104-109. 

Floods  on  deltas,  160. 

Fbrida,  172. 

Florida  coast  railway,  384. 

Flow,  lava,  438. 

Flowage,  in  earth's  interior,  12. 

in  ice.  202. 

of  rocks,  539. 

zone  of.  12. 

zone  of.  in  ice,  203. 
Focus.  411. 
Foehn  winds.  773. 
Fog,  700.  714.  737-7  .iS. 
Folded  structures  in  mountains,  525-526. 
Folding.  622-623. 

in  mountains,  526. 

nature  of.  400. 
Folds,  30. 

forms  of,  400-401. 

relation  to  topography.  402. 
FoUansbce,  R..  339. 
Fool's  gold.  31. 
Foraminifera.  647. 
Force.  lines  of,  633. 
Forel.  F.  .\..  253.  S3<)- 
Forcsel  \kiU.  154. 
Kurcst  I'll  tl.iiiiT-,  ;40-  ;4!, 
FuriM--,  ri'l.ili'm  in  rivvr-,  \oh. 
Tort  Wiiyiif  OuiK-I.  2>^2. 
Fu-i-H-.  -■ ;.   ;i. 
FoutauU  -  in-n'IuUim.  3.  4- 
F'outiuc,  v..  104. 
I'raituff.  zimt'  i-f.  10. 

zone  of,  in  ii,t',  lo^. 
F"rai:mfnt;il  r(Kk>.  ^.1-24. 
Frttm,  <}<t2.  fKjo. 
F'ranlicnIifUi.  H.  C.  139. 
F'rank  lamlsUdf.  5^-53. 
F'ranklin.  Hi'iijamin.  'hjo. 
Freezing  ti'mptraturc-;,  107. 
F'rioilhindtT.  I..  404. 
Frintring  rctf-^.  i77  .178. 
Fn>-t,  736. 
Kn>st  attiun.  (i. 
Fujiyama,  lOK. 

KiiIK-r,  M.  1...  gS.  303.  33'J.  ASS- 
Funafuti,  37S. 

Oale,  747. 
GaliteOfj. 

Galvcaton,  location  on  sand  bar.  371. 
deAniction  of,  778-779- 


!  Ganges  delta,  159. 

Oanges.  flood  in,  no. 
:  Gannett,  Henry,  36.  75.  253,  509.  S".  543. 
!  744.  802,  813. 

I  Gardiner,  J.  S..  666. 
,  (iardner.  J.  L.,  268,  702. 
Oarriott.  E.  B..  782. 
Garwood,  E.  J..  253. 
(Jas  volcano.  487. 
Gases,  in  lavas,  430-440.  49i- 
in  sea  water,  653-654. 
poisonous.  445- 
volcanic,  444. 
GatfOf.  637. 
Geanticline.  401-402. 
Gcikie,  A..  35,  56,  139,  385,  579,  626. 

J..  303.  435.  494>  579- 
Gems.  22. 
Geugraphical  changes  in  relation  to  glacia- 

tion,  301. 
Geographical  cycle,  171. 
Geoid.  12. 
Geological  ages.  31. 
Geological  column,  33. 
Geological  time.  613. 
Geologists,  estimates  of  earth's  age  by.  624- 

625. 
Geomorpholog>',  —  for    definition,    see    In- 

troductutn. 
Geosj-ncline.  401-402. 
Ge>'ser  ba.>dns,  86. 
(■e>'ser  eruptions,  cause  of,  87-89. 
GeystTs.  85-So.  486. 
(liaiii '<  Cau-ifway,  484. 
Cihio.  <;.  S.,  13Q. 
(litmillar.  ^'n. 

(tilbert,  (i.  K.,  4^1.  73.  102.  1  :ti.  12S.  120.  130, 
lOo.  1Q4.  2i.>.  iio.  2J0,  23'*.  ^53.  304, 

\22.  ^2^.  330.  3^2.  3S3.  3;>v  39S.  390* 

40^.  4'4-  433.  435.  4*5.  494-  5^S.  570, 
(UD.  744- 
Glaiial  dcpctsits.  22^.  264-279. 
Glacial  lirift.  223. 
Glacial  crosioi),  328-237.  252.  2^0-287.  350- 

35  >■  54''-  549-.i50. 
Glaii.il  (Ircat  Lakc>,  2S0-2S4. 
Glaiia!  Lakf  .\pa"iz.  281. 
(ilaual  kikes,  227. 
(ilatial  lVrii>d.  32.  25(>'307. 

complcsily  of,  207  2m). 

lime  ^inte.  130. 
(ilacial  IVrimls.  pre-lMci^loccnc.  2c>g. 
(ilaiial  plains.  41^. 
lilaiial  swam[hi.  337. 
Glaciation.  1S7.  197-307.  fi2i-022.  7S3. 

early  explanations  of.  257-258. 

cvidemc  of  former,  256-257. 

extent  nf,  25S-2O3. 

hyi>i»these>  ft»r.  2(jo-302. 
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GlaciatioD,  influence  on  topography,  393-394. 

Glacier  milk,  325. 

Glader  National  Park,  545,  548,  549. 

Glacier  Peak,  473- 

Glacier,  railway  on,  574,  575. 

Glacier  reservoir,  205. 

Glacier  tables,  217. 

Glacier  types,  203-204. 

Glacier  wells,  217. 

Glacier  wind,  749. 

Giantrs,  i07-J,55' 

continental,  243-253. 

of  Antarctica,  609. 

piedmont,  239-343. 

rate  of  motion,  313. 

size  of,  309. 

thickness  of.  211. 
Glado-iluvbtile  deposits,  323,  33$,  272. 
Gkuccnite,  C151. 
Gletin.  L.  C  139,  s^J- 
Globigeriaa,  ^47, 
Globular  projection,  33. 
Gneiss,  27-2S. 
Gobi,  desert  d(  67. 
Gockcl,  Ameri,782. 

Goldthwait,  J.  W.,  195,  304.  384,  385.  435- 
Goode,  J.  P..  195.  385,  744. 
Goi^es,  117-130,  133,  176. 
Grabau,  A.  W.,  35.  139.  169. 
Graben,  403,  407. 
Grade,  119-130. 

correction  of,  179-180. 
Gr3ili>enl,  sire;im,  119. 

Kinnnci-rii:,  74''- 
Graham  Island,  450-451. 
Graham,  J.  C,  98. 
Grand  Banks,  foRS  at,  738. 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  I2c>-i33. 
Grand  Coulee,  313,  517. 
Granite,  35-37. 
Granite  soils,  54. 
Graphite,  28. 
Gravel,  295. 

Gravitation,  4,  7,  16-17. 
Gravity,  711. 
Gravity  faults,  403. 
Great  Ba^n,  321-323,  519-521. 
Great  circle  routes,  754. 
Great  Ice  Barrier,  346. 
Great  I^akes,  336-338. 

currents  in.  3,^0. 

glacial,  380-384. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  332,  335,  334. 
Greely.  A.  W..  783.  813. 
Greenland  Ice  Sheet,  247-253. 
Green  water,  654. 
Green,  W.  L..  626. 
Gregory,  H.  C,  533. 

J.  W.,  139.  38s.  435.  636,  666. 


Grimshaw,  P.  H.,  81 3. 

Grooch,  F.  A.,  98. 

Ground  moraine,  333-333,  334. 

Ground  swell,  684. 

Ground  water,  76-90,  197. 

Growth  of  mountains,  536. 

Guiana  Highland,  594. 

Guilbert,  G.,  782. 

Gulch,  117. 

Gulf  Stream,  694-695,  787. 

Gulliver,  F.  P.,  385. 

Gijnther,  S.,  36. 

Ciuyot,  Arni>ld,  522. 

Gypsum,  19,  21,  334,  783. 

Habitability  long  maintained,  8-9. 
Hachures,  35. 
Hade,  403. 
Haeckel,  E..  666. 
Hague,  A..  522.  579- 
Hahri.  F  O  .  .185. 
Hail,  743-744- 
Hair  hygrometer,  734. 
Haleraaumau,  466. 
Hall,  C.  W.,  523, 
Hales,  716. 

Hanging   valleys,    310,    230-233,    287,    293, 
351.  550- 

submerged,  236. 
Hann,  J.,  744.  813. 
Hansen.  A.  M.,  304. 
Harbours.  380-383. 
Harbours,  1  rUir.  488. 
llivrilm.  phutneraph  by,  50. 
Hard  pan,  265. 
Hard  water,  83. 
Hardy,  M.,  813. 
Harker,  A.,  494. 
Harper  s  Ferr>'  566. 
HarTiiU-'lon.  M  W.,  330.  339.  813. 
Harris,  R.  A.,  666. 
Hatch,  L.,  404. 
Haug,  ^.,  626. 
Haulalai,  464. 
Haupt,  L,  M.,  383. 
Hawaiian  volcanoes,  464-466. 
Hayden,  E.,  780. 

F.  v.,  579. 
Hayes,  C.  W.,  579. 
Haytordt  J.  n..  435.  614.  626. 
Headwater  erosion,  175. 
Heat,  sources  of  local,  620-621. 
Heat  equator,  752. 
Heat  of  vaporization.  722. 
Heated  interior  of  earth,  n,  613. 

sources,  6 17-61 8. 
Heave.  405. 
Hedin.  Sven,  74. 
Heilprin,  A.,  463,  494,  533. 
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Heim.  A..  56.  233.  538,  539.  579- 

HekU,  467- 

HeldcrberK  Mountain,  506,  525. 

Heligoland,  383. 

Helium,  713- 

Helland-Hansen.  B.,  655.  666. 

Hematite,  10,  21. 

Hemispheres,  33. 

Henderson,  J.,  253. 

Henry,  A.  J.,  7*4.  813 

Herbertson,  A.  J.,  744,  791. 

Herculaneum,  4S4-4S5. 

Hess,  H.,  253. 

Hickt,  L.  E  .  i.^gi, 

Hidden  (ilacier,  314. 

High,  711,  759. 

High  tide,  701 . 

Hildebrandsson.  H.  H.,  782. 

Hilgard.  E.  \V..  56.  158,  169.  813- 

Hill,  R.  T..  75.  5". 

Hillers,  121,  137,  428,  512. 

HilK  5^5- 

Himalayas,  603. 

Hinde,  (i.  J..  385. 

Hinge  lines.  283. 

Hitchcock.  A.  S.,  74 

C.  H..  304.  466,  494.  554- 
Hjort.  J.,  666,  667. 
Hoang  Ho.  too,  160. 
Hoang  Ho  delta,  152. 

Hobbs.  \V.  H.,  35.  345.  253-  260.  304.  339. 
42Q.  435.  437,  4W,  57g.  626,  666,  729- 
Hodge,  F.  M..  5:2- 
Hocrnc*.  K..  4.>5. 
Htintt.uks.  M"' 
n..I.K-n.  I-..  S..  s?;. 
Hull-.  A.  D..  ;o>. 
HMlli-tiT.  (".    II..  oS. 
Holnu-e^.  A..  (>2b 

W   H..  .>S.  12;. 
Hohtfnbi.'rKor.  M..  74. 
Homolo^nkphii:  projection-  ^s- 

Hopk,in>,  C.  C.  56, 

Hornblende,  10--0. 

Horizontal  oropcnic  movement*,  S37-530. 

Horizontal  movements  alonj;  faults,  405-406. 

Horn,  J..  5,iS.  5S0. 

Homer.  M  .  43S- 

Homs.  540. 

Horse  Kitiludes,  753. 

Hor.-^.-i'hiHr  Fall.  129. 

Horsti.  400-407. 

Hot  season.  796. 

Hot  springs,  83-85.  612. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark..  84. 

Hovey,  E.  O..  494. 

H.  C.  92.  gS. 
Bom,  E..  56.  .io5.  404- 


Howe's  Cave,  03. 

Howchin.  W.,  304. 

HoweU,  E.  E.,  396. 

Hoyt,  W.  G.,  116,  130. 

Hubbard,  G.  D.,  304,  385. 

Huguts.  L,  o«j. 

UulJ,  E.,  494. 

Huffiao  Geiieriiphy,  see  Man;    also  books 

limited  tn  f»lfedm:iwii~ 
Humboldt  Glader,  25a 
Humidity,  733-735- 
Humphreys.  A.  A..  139. 

W.  J..  713.  744- 
Hunter.  J.  F.,  385. 
Huntington,  E..  74.  304,  435,  813. 
Hunt,  T.  S..  494- 
Hurrioitie  wamin^s^.  781. 
Ilufricanfs,  77S-7S1. 
Hydration,  39,  77. 
Hydrogen.  713. 
MyJro^nherc,  nj-ro,  637-708. 
Hygrometer,  734. 

Ice,  in  lakes,  197. 

in  rivers,  186-187. 

in  the  ocean.  661-665. 

in  the  sea,  197-198. 

work  of  ri\'er.  115. 
Ice  apron,  242. 
Ice  caps,  203-204,  243-245. 
Ice  cascades,  218. 
Ice  (alls.  218. 
Ice  foot.  662-663. 
Ice  gorpes.  115. 
Ke  ramparts.  ,131-332- 
Ke  sheets,  204,  243-^52. 
Ice  stream,  roC. 
Ice  structure.  21O. 
ke-diimne'i  Ijikes,  279-2S0. 
Ice-sculptured  vallc\'s.  230. 
Icebergs.  209.  246-247-  250-25'-  663-665. 
Iceberg  waves,  687. 
Icelandic  \-oIcanoes.  467. 
Iddings,  J.  P..  404- 
Iploti,  Aio. 

Timcius  rocks,  2:.  24-26,  483.  612. 
Ikent)crr>-.  W.  L.,  774.  777. 
Illinniitn  drift.  :oS. 
Inci^iLtl  meandtT;-,  189.  564. 
Indii.  Tf/^-TOti- 

'mi>ns^'^'>n^  tiL  749. 
Indian  earthquakes,  421. 
Indian  Ocean.  03Q.  O44-645.  691-692. 
Ingrafted  rivers,  190. 
Inlet*.  ,i7o. 
Inlets  of  lakes.  310. 
Insequenl  streams.  186.  559. 
Inside  Passage,  505- 
Inflation.  717.  725.  7.'t>. 
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Instability  of  the  earth's  crust,  399-400. 

Instrument  shelters,  721. 

Intensity,  ma^etic,  631. 

Intergladal  gorges,  393. 

Intergladal  stages,  298. 

Interior  of  earth,  611-628. 

Interiors   of    continents,    climate   of,    801, 

803-804. 
Interlaken,  159. 
Interlobate  moraine,  372. 
Intermediate  zones,  797-810. 
Intermittent  streams,  106. 
International  Boundary  .Surve>',  201,  217. 
International     1:1,000,000     map    of    the 

worid,  609-610. 
Interruptions,  187-192. 
Intruded  lavas,  482-486. 
Invertebrates,  age  of.  32. 
Inwards,  Richard,  782. 
lowan  drift,  2q8. 
Iron  ores,  21,  97. 

Irregular  coasts,  showing  submergence,  393. 
Ischia,  453. 
Isinglass,  30. 
Islands,  380,  58Q. 

of  the  Pacific,  60Q. 
Isobars,  759. 
Isoclinal  folding,  401. 
Isogonic  maps,  629. 
Isoseismals,  412. 
Isostasy,  389,  614,  015. 
Isothermal  charts,  723-724. 
Isothermal  layer,  728-739. 
Isotherms,  723. 
ItalUn  earthquakes,  420-421. 
Italian  volcanoes,  449-458. 
Ithaca  Falls,  105. 

Jackson,  phot(^aph  by.  85. 
Jaggar,  T.  A.,  Jr.,  98,  469.  494- 
Jamaica  earthquakes,  436. 
Jamieson,  T-  T.,  304- 
January  thaw,  773. 
Japanese  Current,  697. 
Japanese  earthquakes,  422-423. 
Jeaiulle,  696. 

Jefferson,  Mark,  75,  169,  744,  794,  813. 
Jerseyan  drift,  298. 
Joerg,  W.,  579- 

Johnson,   Douglas  W.,   139,  195.  253,  363. 
385.  494-  519.  579. 

L.  C,  169. 

WiUard  D..  253.  429,  437,  515,  522. 

W.  E.,  36. 
Johnstone,  J.,  666. 
Johnston-Lavis,  H.  J.,  494. 
Johnstown  flood,  107,  317. 
Joint  planes,  39,  134,  408-409,  484. 
Joly,  J.,  626. 


Jones,  Thomas,  14. 

Joubin,  L.,  666. 

Juday,  C,  339.  340- 

Judd,  J.  W.,  494.  495- 

Julien,  A.  A.,  56. 

Jupiter,  2. 

Jupiter  Serapis,  temple  of,  395. 

Jura,  528,  600. 

Jurassic,  32. 

Kalahari  desert,  67. 

Kame  moraine.  275. 

Karnes,  274-175- 

Kangra  earthquake,  431. 

Kansan  drift,  298. 

Kant.  Immanuel,  626. 

Kaolin,  19-20, 

Kar,  234-236. 

Karluk,  696. 

Karst  topography,  9a. 

Kaska.'^a,  abandonment  of,  151. 

Katmai  volcano,  443,  469. 

Kauai  volcano,  476. 

Kayak,  810. 

Kecwalin  ice  sheet,  359-362. 

Keith,  A.,  538,  579- 

Kelvin,  Lord,  628. 

Kemp,  J.  F.,  36.  522,  579. 

Kettle  moraine,  275. 

Keyes,  C.  R.,  74. 

Keys,  Florida,  378. 

Key  West  railway,  384. 

Kikuchi,  Y.,  495. 

Kilauea,  464-466. 

Kilting  frosts.  737. 

Kinahan,  G.  H.,  304. 

King,  Clarence,  579,  626. 

C.  F..  75. 

F.  H..  56.  98. 
Kingston  earthquake,  436. 
Kirchhoff.  A..  666. 
Kirkheld  outlet,  283. 
Kiruna,  4S8. 
Klippen,  538. 
Knekel,  W.  von,  98. 
Knob-and -basin  topography,  371. 
Knott.  C.  (;..  435. 
Kobaya.shi.  K.,  435. 
Koch.  J.  1*.,  347. 
Koppen,  \V.,  666.  757,  813. 
Kotd,  B.,  435. 
Krakatoa,  58,  462-464. 
Kriimmel,  O.,  666. 
Kuen  Lun  Mountains,  60^. 
Kiimmcl,  H.  B.,  195. 
Kuro  Shiwo,  697, 

Labrador  Current,  696-697.  787. 
Labrador  ice  sheet.  359-262. 
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I^ccoliirH,  48s. 
Lairolitic  mouotaiiu,  520. 
I<achinL>  Kai)ic]ft,  134. 
Lacmix,  A.,  4g4. 
iooutrinv  plaim.  4W- 

Lake  AjcasMZ,  ,ig8,  501. 

Lake  AlfCi'iiijuin,  jH.^. 

I^kc  liit^in-*,  i.eni^t"*,  ^<i  1. 

Lake  Buiinc-vilili-.  ,^31-324,  382-583,  398. 

Lake  Chkaffo,  382. 

I^eclay,  217,  280. 

Lake  (lam^  Htability,  317. 

Lake  ilcpoMts,  rrmoval,  321. 

l^ke  Dnimmonc],  315. 

I^kc  Duluth,  3H1. 

I^kc  ice,  IQ7. 

I^kc  lr(M)Uui!i,  2S0,  3R3,  3q8. 

I^kc  l^hontan,  334- 

Lakc  level,  variations  in,  30V-310. 

Lake  Lumly,  2S2. 

Lake  Maumec,  2H2. 

ImHhv  NipissinK.  283. 

Ijikc  IVpin,  313. 

I^ko  pluiiiA.  4t}g. 

t^kc  Punti'hartrain,  315. 

I.jL*  ..    7  !    1    >  2«5-  3o8-34>- 

areas,  elevations,  ami  tlcpths,  309. 

I'lawifiiation  of.  311,  317. 

filling  of,  3i,S. 

fttrmation  of.  ]S8. 

life  hislon-.  320. 
Lake  S;vKin;iw,  .'82. 
Lake  ilioro.   ;u    ii.v 
l..iki-\.ui.   ;.-s. 
'^ikc  W.irnn.  .-S: 

[jki-  w,UiT>.  m-'\i'inrnt'«  of,  3;S--3,ii. 
Lake  WliittU-i-y.  ;.'>.■, 
l..m\|>lui;h,  (."•.  W  .  1  to.  \o\. 
l.,inil  lirtv/i".  74?   7  V-'' 
I, ami  iliTi\i\l  ilt'iKiMts  cnof'47, 
laml  hcmi-phfrr.  ^S7 
l-.in.is.  the.  I   <',;fv 
l.anvNIi.U'>.   ju  >.'.  q~ . 
(..nu'i'V    ^^    r  .  741 
l.aiiciuue.  ill  numnlaiiiN,  571 
l.apilli.  4t^    141 
l-tplai  c,  r  "^  ,  '■'  ?.    '  -■ 
l.a-«»fn  IV. ik     i7  ^    [7  1 
l-.iuii'  hiMl.  -:: 
l.att-ral  inoraiiif.  ;.•:.   :.-^.    -7.'. 

1  .VllT.ll   t|iri!-.l.   '■!■) 

Lat;ti;(k-,  ^ 

l..u'Tiri'i.in  l[il;^lKl'v^s,  5ij>, 

l.av.i.  -•;.   I  ;«< 

Lav.i  ilow-,   (,ii>, 

rapiility,  440 

(.iHtlin^,  441. 

KJze,  441. 


Lava  i^ains,  499. 
I.Ava  plateau,  480-482. 
Lava.s,  intruded,  482-486. 

mud.  445. 
Law,  Kerrel's,  756. 

of  migrating  divides,  186. 

of  waterfall  extinction,  138. 

of  waterfall  formation,  137. 

of  weathering,  47. 

Playf  air's,  177. 
I.AWSun,  A.  C,  253,  305,  38s,  430,  435,  436, 

S70- 
I^ads,  662. 

I-e  Conic,  J..  35.  385.  579.  627. 
l^c  coasts,  794. 
1^.  W  T..  195. 
l^ft-handed  deflection.  756 
I^ith.  C.  K.,  436. 
Lestiucreux.  L.,  523. 
l..evees.  natural.  146. 

l^verett,  Frank,  360,  273,  382,  383,  304,  306. 
Lewis,  H.,  627. 

H.  C,  304. 
Liasiiic,  32. 
Libbe>-,  \V..  666. 
Lichens,  work  in  weathering,  43. 
Life,  abundance  of  marine.  671. 
Life  in  the  ocean.  6O9-681. 
Light,  7<S-7'6 
Light  in  the  ocean.  655-656. 
Lightning.  772.  773-774- 
Lime.  652. 
Limestone,  23. 
Limestone  s*tils.  5,v  54- 
Limoiiiic.  10.  -I. 
l.iiUMln,  D-  K..  ;5.i. 
l.imlcnkohl.  \-.  .iS^. 
I  LinilKren.  \V..  105.  305.  579. 

l.innsu^.  307.  7-0- 
'  l,i[v\ri  Ulaml>.  440-450. 
;  Lis[x>n  oarthquake.  410. 
'  Lithivlomus-  ,;7,i.  305- 
Lit  hospherc,  1  ^30,  q-io. 
Liltora!  climates,  7S3. 
[.itioral  deposits,  f>4t)-047- 
Lttioral  life  in  the  sea,  072-07^- 

I.laTT.w.   ;y; 

i.<\ii!,  •>!  river-,  111-114. 
I.ttUiTe  iTHTdiin-.  .'7;. 
!.>•-  v>er.  J    N  ,  ^.•7. 
I..HV,.  7'    7; 

.-l.uial.  .-77 
1  ■>n>i"n  loj,  73S 
l..>ri>:it-.:.!e.  5 

l.iTvi.'itvi'liiul  drainAKe.  jto 
l.ix>min>:,  71". 

I.oi:.U-rKick.  t".    O  .  330.  405.  579- 
l.o\c.  \    K.  H,  0.-7 
Low.  711.  750. 
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L«wl.  F.,  195. 

Low  pressure  areas,  759. 

Low  tide,  701. 

Lucin  cut -of!,  jj4. 

Lugwjn.  M     JSv*.  5i^-  S79- 

LumbfTing,  mDuntain^  568. 

Lunar  aatcrSj  48? 

Lunar  distortion,  700. 

Luray  Cavern,  93-94. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  131,  15S,  169,  436,  495. 

627. 
Lyons,  H.  G-,  139. 

Maare,  4S9- 

McAdie,  A.,  782. 

McCaU,  R.  E.,  98. 

McConnell,  R.  G.,  Si.  S6,  303,  538. 

McDougal,  D.  T.,  64,  74,  169. 

McGee,  W  J,  98,  139.  253,  304.  523.  G27- 

782. 
Mackinder,  H.  J.,  533. 
Maxima,  489. 
Magnetic  equator,  633. 
Masnetic  meridians,  631. 
Magnetic  pole,  631. 
Maig:netisin»  terrestrial,  62^HI»36. 
Mapnelite,  19,    1.  ti,i.j. 
Miila.spma  Glacier,  2^i^ti,.^. 
Mill+iiira.  Hestenl  into  Vesuvius  by,  447. 
Mammals,  age  of,  32. 
Mammoth  Cave,  93-93. 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  85. 
}^fan  atii! 

alluvial  fans,  164-165. 

barrier  beaches,  370. 

deltas,  159. 

earthquakes,  409,  413,  434-435. 

floodpiam^.  145. 

food  fish,  tiAar-bai. 

gtadation,  356,  394-397. 

lakes.  332-334- 

loess,  73-73. 

mounUmj*.  567-577. 

plains,  507-508. 

rivers,  loo-ioi.  150-151. 

salt  marshes,  375. 

sea  coasts,  360.  383-384- 

soil,  ss-56. 

swamps,  334-335- 

terrestrial  magnetism,  635. 

tides,  70S. 

valleys,  192-194. 

vulcanism,  467,  487-489. 

waterfalls,  138. 
Jkt&nsrove  swamps,  375. 
MantlpTocii   ,30-ji. 
Manufacturing,  in  mountains.  570. 
Maps,  33-35.  63s- 
Marhut,  C.  F.,  513. 


Marble,  27-28. 
Marginal  channels,  384,  2S6. 
Marginal  lakes,  227,  279-284. 
Marine  climates.  783. 
Marine  denudation,  plains  of,  500. 
I  Marine  depositicm,  645-649. 
Marine  life,  697. 
I  Marine  organisms,  showing  uf^ift,  391. 
Marine  plains,  499-500. ' 
Markham,  C,  629. 
Marl,  320. 
Marr,  J.  E.,  580. 
Mars,  3. 

Marshall,  \V.,  666. 
Marshes,  334. 

salt.  374-375- 
Martel,  E.  A.,  98. 
Martin,  O.  C,  470,  495. 

J.  O..  386. 
Martinique,  459-463. 
Mar\-in,  C.  F.,  745,  782. 

R.  G.,  662. 
Mascaret,  707. 
.\Ial(}  l\'[»ce,  48]. 
Matfwn.  (1.  r  ,  523. 
MiiKhes.  F  r-:..  253.437- 
Maithews.  K    tS.,  522. 
Mature  coasts,  372. 
Mature  mountains,  554. 
Mature  valleys,  179-183. 
Maturity,  179-182. 
Mauna  Loa,  441,  464. 
Maur>'.  M.  F.,  638,  666. 
Mx-Lim^rm  iht-nrwrnelfTs.  720. 
Mead,  D.  W.,  139. 
Meander  River,  148. 
Mcajirlers.    4'>-i5i.  '80,  321. 

cnlrenTtieii,  1(19-150 
Jlechanical  lijaji,  111-112. 
ML-dial  moraine.  208,  222. 
ML*dicinal  sprin^a,  8,3. 
Mediterranean,  &90' 
Meiliterranean  seai,  346,  644. 
SletreskunHe,  Instltul  fiir,  668. 
MflvilU',  (V  \\:,  666, 
Menauer,  J.,  169. 
Mendenhall,  A.  C,  533. 

W.  C,  4y.S- 
Mcrcalli,  (V..  405. 
Mercator's  pnijcrlion.  33. 
Mercuriiil  barometers,  711. 
Mcrcur\'.  2. 
Mer  dc  Glace.  212. 
Meridians,  magnetic,  631. 
Meridional  mountains,  climate  of.  799-800. 
Mcrriam.  C.  U.,  813. 
Merrill.  G.  P.,  56,  495- 
Mesa,  503- 
Mesozoic.  32. 
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Metal  thermometers,  730. 
Mtinmorphic  rmJiui,  22,  27-28. 

Mcietif  CTai.«T  4Td. 
MiM*t>rli«».      040. 
Mvlmritic  hyi»lb^&.  618. 
Meteors,  7og. 
Mira,  lo-jo. 
Mkkari  Sars.  638. 
Michclson,  A.  A.,  &27. 

Ikl  Id' Atlantic  Ridge.  64.^^44. 

Mlddlemiss.  C.  S.,  4.1b- 

Mignjljnn  «f  "livirlps,  sbJ-jdj. 

Ml^railon,  sfa,«ona1n  758. 

Milham,  W  1  ,  54^-  7'>i.  772.  801.  805. 

Mill.  H.  R.,  3i9.  5^3.  609.  813. 

MUler,  W.  G.,  5t> 

Millibars,  766. 

Millionth  map  of  the  world,  609-610. 

Milne,  J.,  41Q,  424,  436. 

Miadel,  260. 

Mineral  load  of  rivers,  1 11-114. 

Mineral  matter  in  the  sea,  650-654. 

Mineral  springs,  83. 

Minerals,  iS-ai. 

composition,  iq. 

defmed.  ii). 

in  rocks.  21-32. 
Mine  water,  77. 
Minimum  thermometers.  721. 
Mininfi.  mountain,  560-570. 
Mino-Owari  earthcjuakc.  432. 
Miotcnc.  .u. 
Mir.ijjf.  71(1. 
MisM-^ippijn,  li, 
Mi--ii—ippi  Ri\i'r.  140. 
Mi->>i-'-ippi  Kivcr  I'ommi^-^ion.  140,  170. 
Mi??i?'Mppi  River,  dolta.  i';4-is5.  i>0 

lltx>i!>.  loS-ioo 

liUil  of.  114 
Mi>M>>ippi  valley  pUin;-.  .^I.;-5If^. 
Mi>Siii:ri  River  Commi*.-;ion.  170 
Mislral.  771. 
Modiru-vi  ilriit.  :7.', 
Moh.ivt-  .io^«Tt.  7u:. 
Moh.i\vk  oiilU't.  :Si. 
M.»li      riivk     .<) 
MnJ^'tif  ut,  \        l"  .  I  ;o 
Mii'llii'."*,    'riin'tfx'f,  ■■'iS.  ntX'. 
M..::...::....k>.  -..•.    .;^. 

M.-::  ■•  !'.:■..'.;  -'liitir.j.  547 
M.  ■..Oviiiu-.  >i  S;.  joi,  40:. 
M'-.<>mi'\\  wiiul  env>ion  at,  "i. 
M<'ii<<n.»n  ilimalcs.  78,1.  71J5 -71/). 
MiMist-xin  wind*.  740-750 
Munio  Nuovo.  j-;.; 
Monle  Somnn.  4=;.:    4.-'' 


Mood,  i. 

craters  on,  487. 

earth  and,  7-8. 

relation  to  tides,  702-703. 

size,  7. 
Moore,  J.  W.,  745. 

W.  L.,  745.  782. 
Moraine.  333-323,  269-371. 
Moraine  bar,  237. 
Moraine  terraces,  284. 
Moraine-headed  terraces,  277. 
Moseley,  W..  666. 
Mossman,  R.  C.  813. 
Moulin,  M.,  313,  253. 
Moulins,  316. 

Moulton,  F.  R.,  3.  4>  35.  62$,  637,  634* 
Mt.  Adams,  472. 
Mt.  Baker,  470. 
Mt.  Edfcecumbe,  46S. 
Mt.  Erebus,  479. 
Mt.  Hood.  470,  472,  480. 
Mt.  Mazania,  475. 
Mt.  Rainier,  470. 
Mt.  Royal,  483- 
Mt.  St.  Helens.  469. 
Mt.  Shasta,  471-472, 
Mt.  Taylor.  482. 
Mt.  Terror.  479. 
Mt.  WrangeU,  468. 
NEountain  belts,  539.  533. 
Mountain  rlimates,  783. 
Mountain  gUders.  afit-afti. 

of  Europe.  258-359. 
'■  Mountain  (growth,  345-348. 
Mounuin-makiiig.  relation  to  earthquakes, 
I         417-418- 
Mountains.  525-582. 

altitudes,  53.1-554- 

crowing,  J.W   ^^5- 

of  .\sia.  603-606. 

of  ,\u3tralia.  608. 

of  New  Zealand.  6o8~<io9. 

of  Europe.  600. 
Mountain  t\'pes,  535-539. 
Mountain  wind.  74S-749. 
Movements  o(  ocean  water.  6S2-708, 
Movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  589-437. 
Mud  flows.  445. 
Muil  volcanoes.  4S0. 
Mu-i-lumps.  15O.  15S.  480-487. 
Muci;>'  we.ither.  723. 
Muir  til-icier,  200.  211. 
Muir.  John,  2.\b. 

Murray.  Sir  John.  104.  339.  378.  386.  637, 
(i;o.  041.  040.  648.  667.  671.  673,  676. 
^77.  Ooo. 
Miirz  line,  417. 
Mus.o\ite  mica.  20. 
Muskeps,  5,14. 
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Names  applied  to  mountains,  539-542. 
Nansen,  F.,  347,  354,  386,  588,  638,  644,  662, 

666,667,811. 
Nasmyth,  diagram  by,  487. 
Natural  bridges,  91,  94-96. 
Natural  gas,  33. 
Natural  levees,  146,  498. 
Navigation,  635,  697-699. 

obstacles  to.  143. 
Neap  tides,  703. 
Nebraskajj  drift,  398. 
Nebula,  617. 

Nebular  hypothec  617-61S. 
Neck,  vcdcanic,  477,  482. 
Needles,  540. 
Neocene,  33. 
Neptune,  2. 
S6v6,  205-306. 
Newberry,  J.  S.,  304. 
Newbuiyport  earthquakes,  427. 
Newcomb,  Simon,  35. 
New  Madrid  earthquake,  427-428. 
Newton,  H.,  580- 
New  World  plateau.  588. 
New  Zealand,  480,  608-609. 
Niagara,  126-134,  ^So. 
Nicolson,  J.  T.,  625. 
Nile  delta,  153. 
Nile,  flood  in,  no. 
Nimbus  clouds,  739. 
Nineveh,  wind  work  near,  69. 
Nippoldt,  A.,  636. 
Nitn^en,  713,  713. 
NordenskjOld,  O.,  254. 
Noriind,  A.,  169. 

Normal  deveIo[mient,  lakes  of,  311. 
Normal  faults,  403. 
Normal  mountains,  529,  530-531. 
North  America,  595-599- 

mazimum  gladation,  261. 
Northeast  Monsoon,  750. 
Northeast  storms,  769. 
Northeast  trades,  753. 
Northeasters,  769. 
Northern  Lights,  634-635. 
Northers,  770. 
North  polar  badn,  587-588. 
North  pole,  climate  near,  810-S11. 
North  Star,  635. 
Nunatak  Glacier,  215-216. 
Nimataks,  350.  * 

Nutting,  P.  G.,  637. 

Oaaea,  793-794- 

Obdisk  in  New  York,  weathering  of,  37. 

Oblate  form  of  earth.  583. 

Oblate  spheroid,  i3. 

Obsequent  streams,  186. 

Obsidian,  35. 


Ocean,  637-708. 

extent,  639. 

life  in,  669-681. 
Ocean  basins  12-14,  583-584,  589. 
Ocean  bottom  life,  678-680. 
Ocean  bottom  plain,  584. 
Ocean  bottom  topography,  640. 
Ocean  currents,  354-355.  687-7oa  726,  786- 

787. 
Oceanica.  607-609. 
Oceanic  islands,  380. 
Oceanic  water,  movements,  682-708. 
Ocean  level,  changes  in,  615-616. 
Oceanography,  637. 
Ocean  surface,  640. 
Oceans,  distribution,  587. 
Offshore  bars.  364-366. 
Offshore  benches,  359. 
Offshore  sand  bars,  368-370. 
Ogilvie,  N.  J.,  217. 
O'Hara,  C.  C,  139- 
Old  age,  180. 
Old  coasts,  373. 
Older  drift,  396,  297-299. 
Old  Faithful  geyser,  86-87. 
Oldham,  R.  D.,  423,  436,  495,  614,  627. 
Old  mountains,  554. 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  32. 
Old  vaUeys,  182-183. 
Old  volcanoes,  477-478. 
Old  World  plateau,  588. 
Oligocenc.  32. 
Olsson-Seffer,  P.,  74- 
Omori,  F.,  419,  436,  495. 
Oolite,  24. 
Oozes,  647-648. 
Oule,  234. 

Outlets  of  lakes,  310. 
Outwash  gravel  plains,  226,  343,  377. 
Orbit.  2. 

Ord6fiez,  E.,  495. 
Ordovician,  32. 

Ore  deposits,  22,  84-85,  97.  488. 
Organic  rock,  34. 
Organisms,  variety  of  marine,  669-670. 

work  in  weathering.  43-44. 
Origin  of  earth,  617-620. 
Orinoco  delta,  152. 
Orogeny.  537- 
Orthoclase  feldspar,  30. 
Orthographic  projection,  33. 
Osar,  273. 
Ostia.  ISO- 
Overburdened  streams,  114. 
Overlapping  spurs.  177. 
Oversteepened  slopes.  231. 
Overt hrust  faults,  405. 
0\'erturned  folds.  400. 
Owens  Valley  earthquake,  430. 
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(>x  Iitm  liLt*^.  141;.  'SO- 
(>xii)ath*n.  i<). 
(Hyttm.  O78,  71  J.  7n. 
Ozark  PlatcMu.  514. 

PadAc  ('(iastaJ  i^in,  521. 

Fftcific  Islands  fiog. 

PariBr  (>tean,  Ojg.  044-fi4<i.  (ig?. 

I^hixh'jc  440. 

I*rtr-tfM-'irTT|ihy,  ,JI. 
Faleuzuic.  s2. 

Palmer.  A.  H.,  74S- 
Pamir,  ^K>.i. 
Panama  Canal,  781. 
Panama,  Isthmus  of.  sg.t. 
Parasilir  lones,  448. 
Pkrk,  HtHjil-i  ijt.  log. 

Pwlu,  mountain,  517.  .s^^- 

P»***rffc,  S  .  7( 

Pa-*!**^,  540.  ^50-553. 

Paths.  Sturm,  76H 

Pavtow.  A    I* .  46s 

P«?a(h.  B-  N,.  s.iH.  5to. 

Peaks.  S40.  S47-5W 

Peak*.  A,  t  ..  i;«. 

Pear>',  R.  K..  347.  2$a.  .s88.  (mR.  644.  662, 

Kll. 
Peat.  uM 

Peat  1k-iI^.  -hitwini:  •»ul>merEcn(f.  wi-.wi. 
I't-I.ii;ii   lifr  iTi  llif  MM.  '1-^  '177, 
I*i-U'.  !;■>  i'>-' 
I'rlt-  '  h.iir,  !'■'' 
IVU.-i.i.-r.  I'  .  '.'.: 
IVn.i-.  U    I>  .  107 
IVu-k.   \  .  I  i.  i*>.  ^J^.  .'iJ,  •■;).  :(io.  277,  504 

c;.N3.  (.07,  .Si  (, 
I'etH|tlaiii--.   [S(.  ;cxj.  >vi    ;^(. 
l'eiui»yK.iiii;in.   u 
I'e  »ri:iii,  .'i;.s. 
Perml.it  iitn.  ■;'<. 
I'crijrfr.  70  (. 

Pcriix!  hciwi'fii  tiilcs.  701 
IVTi<«iiiaU.        fur  j;*'"<T;il  li-t.  si-r  Intnutur- 

linn . 
IVrifKliiity  of  t-artlnni.ikf^.  itS-411). 
I'lTmiiitl,   (J. 

Permian  Klaciation,  2<h;'ioo. 
Pcrrelt.  F.  A.,  40.'; 
Pers|>irattim.  cfft-ct  nf.  714. 
Petrifaction.  1/7. 
I'l'lnlJ..!  W(i«]«ij.  <)7. 

PeUdeuni,  i.i. 
FMtflnon,  ().,  ''"7 
*UUpfi.  II .  -'^1 

dll|lllM>ii      V       I, J.; 


niilUi*.  (».  p..  .j86. 

J-  ws 
Phtegnran  Fields,  453. 
Phosphate  rork,  24. 

I^OUpitthy  nibniannCi  638. 
Phyficai   OeoRnphy,  —  Cor    definition    and 
KenenI  rtimtiers  *rr  IntroducUtm. 

Physicists.  rstinmtM  of  canh  t  af;e  b>-.  ^24. 

Physioicraphic  j>r(m-tiit«%  5  20. 

Physiography.  —  for  defmition  and  fceneral 
fcftTcriio.  see  tntroiuctian. 
'  Piedmont  bulbs.  204. 

Kedmont  glaciers.  203-204,  23Q-243. 

Piedmont  Plateau,  jii,  525,  557. 

I»iUsbur>-.  J.  E..  667. 

l*iracy,  river.  186,  566. 

I*irsson.  L.  F..  36. 
■  Pisa.  I5Q. 

I        Leaning  Tower  oC,  3. 
.  Pitch.  401.  557.  558. 
'  Pitted  plain,  227. 
.  l''LunoU.>c-  fcldsfMir  30. 

Ilaiictarj'.dmilalion  of  atmospbcre,  750-759. 
of  occoD  walct  68&-6gi. 

PUiMJ  D«cp,  64s. 

Ilanfl,  earth  as  a,  i-io. 
:  Planetesimal  h>'pothesis,  61&. 
!  Planets,  i. 
I       distances,  3. 
sizes  of,  2. 

Pbiri.  iMi'an  ItottOTTl,  584,  642. 

lik-  I'li^t'srs-   ,i;oi-507. 

<if  .\-.ia.  hoj. 

iif  Kuropt',  <)00. 

of  North  Ami'rica,  598. 

of  Suilh  America,  S04. 
I'lankion.  072. 
Pl;int>.  influence  on  coasts.  .i7.t-.lSo- 

relutiim  to  animals  670. 

iiM,'  of  KToun*!  water  by.  70^-77. 

\»nrk  in  HL-aihcring  43-44. 
IMa^icitj  H»f  f:irth  or  (-014. 
I'latcau  of  Africa,  soi- 
I'l.iifau  of  Australia.  607. 
IMaleaus.  (()7-S'S- 

tontinental,  585. 

life  history,  501-507. 

fKcan  iKiItom.  Oi.i. 
I'lattc  Kivcr,  141-142, 
I'laya  lakes.  ,^25. 
riayfair'>  Law.  177, 
ricisliHt-ne,  .(2-3.1- 
Pliny,  (i..  455.  4Q5. 
Pliocene,  .jj. 
I'luckinc.  228-i2q. 
riuK,  volcanic,  477. 
Pocket  Waches.  360. 
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Poisonous  gases,  445. 
Polar  climates,  Sio-812. 
Polari*^  635. 
Pole,  cold,  SOi. 

mafcnelic,  {131. 
Politi.  geographical.  5- 

shiflfd,  6ji-6a.^ 
Potlutiort  uf  wftlls,  7Q. 
Polyconic  projection,  33- 
IWyps.  37?» 

T'ompeii,  43+^435- 

PortJiyry.  j6. 

Postglacial  drajiiast.  201. 

piit  lioles,     6-117,  125-126. 

Powcoa,  707. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  13Q,  403,  523.  527.  580- 

Powers,  S.,  386. 

Pozzuoli,  305. 

Prairies,  514. 

Pratt.  W.  E.,  4QS. 

Pre-Cambrian,  .lJ-iJ(. 

Precession  of  \he.  etjuinoxes,  302. 

PredpUation.  7jj-?4S.  762. 

Prediction  of  tides,  708. 

Pr^ladal  drainage,  ago. 

Prc-Kaniiani  *irift.  3r>S. 

Prc-Plfii'i^tment!  Glacial  Periods,  300. 

Pressure,  jbi. 

atmospheric,  709-712. 

in  ice,  302. 

in  ocean,  650. 
Pressure  ridges  662. 
Prevailing  weflterlies,  755.  763-767. 
I*rimaiy,  3 1 
Prime  fneridLiui,  5. 
Pmlection,  map,  33. 
Proterozoic,  35. 
Psychrometer,  734. 
Pteropt>il  iwzc.  648. 
Pueblo  Itjfiians.  7<>4- 
Pup:t  Sound.    21. 
Puller,  L.   ssQ. 
Pumice,  35,  17,  442. 
Pumpelly,  R.,  72,  74,  580. 
Push  moraine,  223. 

Putnam,  G.  R.,  153.  iSO.  367.  368,  371. 
Pyrite,  iQ,  21. 

Quaking  bogs.  337. 
Quartz,  1^20. 
Quarliite.  ij-iB. 
Quaternary  33-33- 
Quebec  landslifle.  51. 
Quincke,  G.,  254. 
Quinton,  R.,  667. 

Rabot,  C,  254.  isg. 
Races,  tidal,  705. 
Radial  drainage,  558. 
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Radiant  energy.  1(1.  716-717. 
Radiating  valley  glaciers,  238. 
Radiation,  717,  718,  721-722,  723. 
Radiator,  718. 
RadioactiWty,  492,  620. 
RydioiuriAn  ixi/i-.  648. 
Raft  lakes,  .fii-313. 
Railway  on  glacier,  574-575. 
Railways,  mountain,  573,  574,  575. 
Rain,  714,  733-745.  769.  79^- 

aftiT  vnUaiiii-  eruptions,  4^4-445. 
Rainbow,  715. 
Rainfall,  700,  741. 
Rain  gauge.  741. 
Rain  sculpturing,  loi . 
Rains,  the,  796. 
Rainy  sea.son,  789,  794. 
Kampiirt!*.  iif,  331-3.12. 
Ramsay,  .\.  C,  304,  3.19.  s8o. 
Range  of  temperature,  730-732. 
i<an;;tf,  5.10-vi:. 
Ransome,  F.  L.,  305,  495,  627. 
Rapids,  123. 
Rasmussen,  K..  247. 
Ravine,  117. 

Reade.  T.  M..  iii.  139,  580,  627. 
Reaumur  scale,  720. 
Rebound,  elastic,  419. 
Receding  glaciers,  313-216. 
Recemcnted  glacier^  208. 
Recent  Heriofl,  32-3  J. 
Recessional  moraines  272. 
kecessiotx  of  walcrfalb,  1 27-1 28. 
Reel;   H     154- 
Reclaimed  swaraps,  335. 
Reconstnicu-rS  slaciers,  208. 
Recumbent  fglds,  400. 
Red  clay  64S-64<i 
Red  Riverof  Ihe  Niirlh^  172. 
Red  Sea,  655,  fxxJ. 
Reed.  W.  G..  3S5. 
Reefs,  coral.  37.':  ^So. 

sand.  3(1^370. 

stnnc.  360^.^70. 
Reclfoot  Lake.  316. 
Reeves,  E.  A..  36. 
Reflection,  715-716.  718. 
Refraction,  715. 
Regolith,  30-31- 
Reid.  C.  38c- 

H.  F.,  211.  212,  254,  410,  436. 
KejuviTi.-itwil  streams.  187. 
Relnift*  Immidky  733. 
Relief  Icitures  of  the  earth.  i4->5.  583-610. 
Relief  reprKcnlatJun  of,  34- 
RenikKl.  A.F    O67. 
Replacement,  07- 
Reptiles,  age  of,  32. 
Residual  soil,  53. 
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Resistant  rock,  ig,  50J. 
RcMrtA,  mountains  as,  570. 
Retreats,  mountains  as,  571-573. 
Reuach,  H.,  s^,  S^j. 
Reversed  faults,  405. 
Ke%'ived  mountains,  556. 
Renved  streams,  187-igo. 
Revolution,  I,  3,  3. 
Rhacto-Romansh  lanxuaxe,  571. 
Rhine  River,  187-188. 
Rhyolite.  26. 
Rice.  G.  S.,  56. 
W.  N.,  s»o. 
Richard.  J..  bOj. 
Richardson,  O.  W.,  633- 
Rich,  J.  L.,  304. 
Richthofen,  F.  von.  72,  74, 
RidRes.  540.  546- 
Ries,  H..  sii. 
Rift  valley  lakes  316. 
Rift  valle>-s,  40&-407. 
Rif;bt-handcd  deflection,  756. 
Rill  work.  101. 
Ri;^c  marks,  sg-Oo. 
Ripples,  113- 
Ri|),  tide,  700. 
Riiu,  2tJO. 

Ritchie.  J.,  Jr.,  265. 
River  tlepoj^its,  141-170. 
Ri\'er  pirac>\  sOb. 
River  plains,  407-40**. 
Rivers,  100-10*1.  .uo- 
dunes  lu-ar,  07. 
ill  nu>imi,ii[i^,  55S  5(17. 
n.Uurc  I'l.  too 
ot  Airi.a.  <;ui 
nt    \-i.t.  "Of>  007 
ol  \u-trali.i.  (o: 
of  Kur.>[K'.  '00  f>oi 
oi  Nurrh  America.  500- 
of  "^nuh  .Vmoricj.  504 
>aU^  ill,  "5:. 

thi*  t-nvmies  k^  ldkt.">.  .>iS 
work  ol.  !oo. 
Ki\fr  \,iilcy  o't-U",  171 -lyo 
Ki^iT  v.u;cy  -wami><.  .i;o 
Ki\cr  ».itiT. -lurci?  of.  100.  104-100. 
Ko.iri:!>;  l".>r!i<:~.  :^K. 
KoSi::~.:i.  11.  li.  4-J5- 
Kvihi.^  ir.o'-it.-r.tc:.,  .■:S-;;g.  ;oo. 
Kovkaw.iy  tKUih.  i','7 
Ro*.k  l>.L<in>.  .;.;!.  .'87. 
Kovk  tn'iiihcs.  .;5ij. 
Ro,  k  ik'U-ii'leil  torriCL's,  it>7 
Kill  '-v,  iil.■(l!n.^^.  ;;. 
Kixk  ili>i:Uf(;rLiliiHi.  i"!,  '•.j-^t'. 
kovk  lloiir,  2:5. 
Ruck-fomiinB  miin;r.il<.  \t1~22. 
Rock  ([lacitrf.  ;oS. 


Rocks,  classes  of,  23. 

Rocks  of  earth's  crust,  18-31. 

Rock  sheets,  538-539. 

Rock  structure,  effect  of  uniform,  502. 

Rock  tables,  317. 

Rocky  Mountains,  558.. 

Rofcers.  H.  D.,  580. 

Rollers,  684. 

Roorhach,  G.  B.,  35^,  386. 

Roosevelt  Dam,  577. 

Ropy  structure,  440. 

Ross  Barrier,  245. 

Rossberg  landslide.  53. 

Ross,  J.  C,  &3t- 

Rotation,  i.  2. 

effect  on  streams,  148. 
Rotch,  A.  Lawrence,  745. 
Royal  Gorge,  544,  5S8. 
Ruedemann,  R.,  104. 
Run-off.  76,  101,  106. 

Russell,  I.  C,  56,  74.  U9.  339,   24»,  «54, 
305.  330.  474.  48*,  405.  523.  580. 

Thomas,  745. 
Rust.  30- 

Sahara,  65.  67,  70^-793- 
Sailing  routes,  754. 
St.  Lawrence  s>-3tem,  327-328. 
St.  Martin,  V.,  t>o6. 
St.  Pierre,  destruction  of,  459. 
St.  Vincent,  460. 
Sakurajima.  468. 
Salinity,  05i-fi52.  688. 

Sali>hury.  R.  D..  ,^5.  ,^6.  75.  202.  25^,  254. 
.'^3.  .27!.  ,ioj,  ,W5.  401.  52s.  i>i5.  ttCij. 
Salt.  i(j.  :i.  S«>-oo.  324,  051.  7S3. 
Salt  lakes.  .5;i-.i:t). 
Salt  marshes.  374"37S- 
Sam).  ;y5. 

Sand  liani.  0,i,  141-142. 
Sand  dunes.  50-0;,  66-<>8. 
Sand  trrains,  size.  01. 
Sand  plains.  2~-;. 
San.l  ret-fs.  ,i0S-,J7O. 
Sand  storms.  05. 
Sand-time.  -A-24. 
Sandstone  dikes.  413. 
Sandy  H.x.k.  >oo. 
Santopl.  S  .  5;,v 

San  Framisto  earthquake.  430-432. 
San  Frar.ci^i.u  Mountain.  471. 
.•^aniramon,  ;oS. 
SapiHT.  K..  44.'.  403. 
SappiT'.i;.  KQi- 
Sara[H.',  i;se  of.  ~2S. 
'^aratoira  Springs.  S4. 
Sar^a--^'  Sea.  fHi4. 
•'jriras-um.  '171. 
Sargent,  R.  H.,  71- 
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Satellites,  i. 
Sato,  D..  495. 
Satunted  air.  733 
Saturn,  1. 
Savaii,  442. 

Savanna  bdts,  794-795. 
SavOle-Kent,  W.,  3S6. 
Scale,  SS-S4- 

ScaD(iina\'ia,  submerfrnce  in,  397 
Scandinavian  ice  sheet.  358. 
Scattering,  selective,  715. 
Schist,  28. 
Schneider.  K-  493- 
Schott.  G.  667. 
Schrader.  F.,  606. 
Schuchert.  C,  36. 
Schwarz,  E.  H.  L..  305,  627. 
Schwartzirald,  568. 
Sddmore.  E.  R..  436. 
Scott,  R.  F.,  245.  247.  254.  812. 
W.  B..  35.  580,  627. 

Satipt.  r     4-;;.^ 

Sculpturing  durine  uplift.  553- 
Sculpturing  of  mountains,  543-546. 
Sea  breeze,  747-748. 
Sea  caves,  357- 
Sea  difTs.  355-357- 
Seacoast  climate.  803. 
Sea  ice.  197-198.  661-^162. 
Sea  le\'d.  640. 

changes  in,  389-390.  615-616. 
Seasonal  migration  of  winds.  757. 
Seasonal  range,  731-732. 
Seasons,  5,  6. 
Secoodar>',  32. 
Sederholm.  J.  J.,  269. 
SedimeDitary  tock%  22-24. 
Sediments.    (So- 161. 
See.  T.J.  J..  627. 
Seiches,  330,  685. 
SdsSnk  hiAt-s  .\  7 
fieismographic  records,  413-415. 
Seismograf^,  409. 
Sekya,  S.,  495. 
Selective  scattering.  715. 
Sellards.  E.  H.,  339. 
Semplc,  E.  C.  386.  580. 
Sena,  218. 
Serpent  kames,  273. 
Seipula  atoUa.  379. 
Shackleton.  E.  H.,  345. 
Shaking,  nature  of  earthquake,  411-412. 
Shale.  23-24. 
Shaler,  M.  K,.  .^03. 
N.  S.,  56,  74.  91.  98.  130.  '05.  206,  254. 

305.    .V>6.    3.i7.    .UO.   356.    .i86.    427. 

436.  4SS.  405.  52.t.  580.  1*37.  fiti7. 
Sharks'  teeth,  640. 
Sharp's  I.<(land,  384. 
3h 


'  Shastina.  472. 
;  Shattuck.  G.  B..  523- 
..  Shaw.  E.  W.,  154.  156,  169. 
I^ieetfloods.  116. 
Sheets,  d  olcmic.  25,  483-484. 
[  ^MfAerd.  E.  S..  493. 
I  Sheppard.  T.,  386. 

■  Sbrrzcr.  W  H-.  JS4. 

j  Shiftird  poles.  (121-62,^. 

relation  of,  to  earthquakes,  41S-419. 
=  Shimek.  B..  74.  305. 
i  SburriiE&,  ,i4:r-3&?i. 
I        ele\-ated.  390-391. 
I       wind  work  near.  59-^ 
j  SbcwJwBcFail*,  134- 
'-  Shievt,  F    64. 
'SideriLc,  19,  ai. 
;  SiebenthaJ.  C  E-,  67. 
!  Sieberg.  \..  436. 

Sigsbee,  C.  D-.  667. 
.  Sihca.  652. 

■  Silicates.  20. 

!  Silicious  sinter,  24,  S6-87. 
■■  Sills.  4»3-484- 
Silurian.  32. 
Simplon  avalanche.  52. 
Sinclair,  W.  J.,  432. 
Sink  holes,  90-91. 
Sirocco.  771-772. 
Skaptar  Jokull.  441. 
Skerries.  359. 
Sky.  colour  of.  654. 
Slate.  27-28. 
Sleet.  741-  743- 
Slidiler.  C.  S-,  g*. 
SlidkenS'te^L  403. 
Shagpi^fhromelci.  734. 
^Lji:*.  vari3lt*.ini  of,  IIO. 
Smith.  \.  L.,  169. 

E  .V,  523. 

G.  O..  495.  SSO. 

J.  R..  523 

L.  S..  340. 

\V.  S.  T..  1Q5. 
Sm>th.  C.  H..  Jr..  104. 
Snake  River  lavas.  481. 
Snsicter'*  G^fi,  5K1- 
Sno»   74J-71i^ 

work  of.  198. 
Snowfall,  amount.  202. 
>row  ficM?^  i9J^?0-^,  ro5. 

rL'l.i1iH)n  t^i  atjHfrf.  202-203. 
Snowline.  198-190. 
Snow  supply.  305. 
Soft  water,  83. 
Soil.  30-3 1- 

formation  of.  5J-5^. 

glacial.  294--0.':- 

importancc.  52-5,4. 
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Soil,  lavB.  4S2. 

rcsulual,  5\. 

vulcanif.  487-488. 
Soil  flow,  4c}. 
Stolar  (Itftturtiun,  700. 
Solar  nystfin.  1-4. 
Siilfatara,  4K0. 
Siilidity  o(  earth,  A13. 
SoliUmlion,  44. 
SoUaa,  W.  J.,  386.  627. 
Solution,  100. 
Sonura  earth<|uake,  430. 
Soufriire,  460. 
Soundinfc,  038. 
SoiindinR  balloons.  700. 
South  America,  5qj-sq4- 
South  American  earthquakes,  435-426. 
Southeast  trades,  753- 
Southern  hemisphere,  climate  of,  8o</-8io. 
Southern  Ocean.  6io,  tH)7. 
South  pole,  climate  near,  81a. 
South  Sea  islands,  ()Og. 
Southwest  Monsoon,  750. 
S)>ace.  a>ld  of,  tf. 
Sptrific  gravity,  lo-ii. 
Spectrum,  715. 
Specular  iron  ore,  31. 
Si>enci'r.  J.  W.,  130,  38t>.  308,  637,  667. 
Sphaftnum  moss,  ,137,  338. 
S|>ine,  vtiKanic,  ^bo. 
Spiral  nehula  hyiwthesis  bi&. 
Spils,  3f>4. 

h(H»kt>l.  100  .((>S, 
Sixnitiiit  liorn^.  157, 
Spriiiv;  tlinhl-,  ioi>  tog. 
Sprin;:-.  So  Si 
S|irlii>;  ti'ii-i,  70;. 
Spurr.  J.  i:..  ^Ji.  fiSo. 
spur-i,  ovcrl.ippiii):,  177. 
St.nks.  .;>«», 
Statfi'.  in  iVtlc,  177- 
StaKutilc,  .'4.  t)i"04. 
SlalA^initt*.  g). 
Stiinil  RtK"k.  -'f>;. 
Stanford.  K..  (og. 
St.mton.  T.  W..  40J. 
Step  laiilts.  103. 
Sii-piK'--.  70S, 
SlcptiK'.  .(Si. 

StercoKraphii-  projection,  a. 
.Stcuer,  A.,  c>t>7. 
Stone,  (1.  H  .  74.  305. 
Stone  reefs,  ,i(h(  370. 
Storms,  atmospheric.  759-783. 

magnetic.  h3i.  t<s-i- 
Storma,  \V.  H..  los- 
Stora,  dcMTcnt  into  Vesuvius  by.  447 
Suwdud  time,  5,  7. 
tnhwi,  .\..  305. 


Strata,  23. 

disturbance  of,  400-409. 

Strati6t:ation,  23. 

Stratitied  rocks,  23. 

Stratosf^ere,  738-739. 

Stratus  clouds,  739,  740. 

Stream  beds,  141. 

Stream,  in  ocean,  695. 

Stream  junctions,  177. 

Stream  load,  excessive,  144. 

Stream  T^racy,  1S6. 

Streams,  diversion  of,  288-293. 

StriK,  234,  338. 

Strike,  401. 

Stromboli,  449-450. 

Structure,  complex,  effect  of,  503. 

pnxess,  and  stage,  370. 
Structures,  rock,  39. 
Strutt,  R.  J.,  627. 

Stumps,  showing  submergence,  391-393- 
Submarinc  canyon  of  Hudson.  190. 
Submerged  hanging  valleys,  236,  351. 
Submergence,  342-344,  391. 
Subsequent  streams,  184-185. 
Subsidence,  619. 
Subsoil,  31,  54-55- 

Sueu.  Eduard,  386,  417,  539,  580.  609,  627. 
Summer  monsoon,  749. 
Sununer  weather  in  United  States,  804-807. 
Sun,  antl  earth,  4. 

position  of,  727. 
Sunrise.  6. 
Sunset.  0. 

Sun  spots,  634.  783. 
Supan.  .X..  7SS,  S13. 
SuiwrimiHisetl  streams,  1S4-185.  558. 
Surf.  35;- 

Surfati'  currems  in  sea,  691-097. 
Surface  life  in  the  sea.  675-077. 
Sur\eyinp.  O35, 
Su-^lH'nsion.  100. 
Swami>s.  3:0.  334^^38. 

mangrove,  375. 
Syenite,  20. 

Symmctriial  folds,  400-401.  528. 
Symons.  ti.  J..  AO.K.  4Q.>. 
,  Syn(.linal  mountains.  501-502. 
Syiuline.  Sr.  400. 
Symiinorium,  40;. 
System?,  mountain,  540. 

Taal.  4^7- 

'rjhlolamls.  503-504. 
Talus,  4S-ag. 
Tjiintr,  /.  I...  007. 
Tju^'hanrn.Kk  Fall*.  134-135. 
TayUir.  K.  G.  R..  744.  70i- 

F.  B..  i;S,  131,  133,    139.   200,   27;.   273. 
;So.  2S2,  .'S3.  305.  533.  027. 
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Tectonic  earthquakes,  410-411. 
Temperate  rones,  797-810. 
Temperature,  710,  750-751,  76a. 

distribution,  725-729. 

ocean,  656-^1.  688. 
Temperature  changes,  730-732. 

gradient,  729. 

measurement,  720. 
Terminal  moraine,  223-225. 
Terraces,  166-168,  183,  321. 

moraine,  384. 
Terrestrial  deposits,    23-24,   65-69,   72-73, 

141-170,  264-279.  552. 
Terrestrial  magnetism,  629-636. 
Terrestrial  processes  1S-16. 
Terrestrial  tides,  relatioa  to  earthquakes,  418. 
Tertiary,  32. 
Tertiary  mountains,  533. 
Thames,  load  of,  in. 
Thawing  and  freezing,  40. 
Thaw,  January.  772. 
Thermographs,  720. 
Thermometers,  730. 
Thirty-five  year  periods,  783. 
Thomas,  C,  580. 
Thomson,  William,  628. 

Wyville.  667. 
Thoroddsen,  T.,  255,  495. 
Thoulet,  J.,  667. 
Through  glaciers,  208. 
Throw,  405. 
Thunder-heads,  739. 
Thunderstorms,  773-776,  805. 
Thwaites,  F.  T..  263,  290. 
Hdal  glaciers,  209-310. 
Tidal  i^ediaioQ,  708. 
Tidal  races,  705. 
Tidal  range,  702. 
Tidal  waves,  433-435- 
Tide  rip,  706. 
Tides,  7,  354.  700-708. 

in  lakes,  330. 
Tied  islands,  364. 
Tien  Shan,  603. 
Tight,  W.  (;.,  74,  292,  306. 
Till,  223-224. 

composition,  265-266. 
TlUite,  224,  29Q. 
Tni  plains,  499. 
Tilt  sheet,  265. 
Till,  thickness,  266-267. 
Tilting,  191. 
Timber  line,  543-544. 
Titanic,  wreck  of,  251,  663. 
Todd,  David,  6,  35. 

J.  E.,  98.  306. 
Tolman,  C.  F.,  Jr..  306. 
Tomboro,  443. 
Tools,  used  by  rivers,  115. 


Topc^aphic  forms,  ocean  bottom,  645-646. 

Tornadoes,  761,  776-778. 

Tower,  W.  S.,  169,  523,  580. 

Townley,  S.  D.,  628. 

Trachyte,  26. 

Trade  wind  belts,  790-794. 

Trade  winds,  752-753. 

Transparent  substances,  717. 

Transportation,  iS. 

alongshore,  362. 

of  rock,  318. 
Transported  soils,  55. 
Transporting  power  of  rivers,  1 13. 
Transverse  drainage,  560. 
Trap  hills,  484. 
Trellis  drainage,  185,  559. 
Triassic,  32. 

Tropical  cyclones,  778-781. 
Tropical  swamps,  337. 
Trough  of  wave,  683, 
TrowbridRe,  .\.  C,  75,  169. 
True,  A.  C,  339. 
Tsunami,  435,  433-435,  687. 
Tuff,  volcanic,  444. 
Tulare  Lake,  315. 
Tundra,  334. 
Tupic,  810. 
Tumagain  .\rm,  705. 
Turner,  E.  T.,  813- 
Twain,  Mark,  142. 
Twilight,  709,  714. 
Tyndall,  J.,  212-313,  25s.  745- 
Typhoons,  778-781. 
Tyrrell,  J.  B.,  306,  340- 

Udden,  J.  A.,  74. 
Uinta  type  of  mountains,  527. 
Unconformity,  30. 
Underground  drainage,  91. 
Underground  reservoirs,  77. 
Underground  rivers,  192. 
Underground  water,  7(>-90.  104- 
Undertow,  on  beaches,  354- 

isostatic,  615. 
Uniform  conditions.  8. 
United  States,  climate  of.  804^809. 
earthquakes  in,  426-432. 
plains  and  plateaus  of,  508  521. 
volcanoes  of,  4'>V-475- 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  340.  668, 

679. 
United  States  Census,  667- 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\cy, 

35.  75.  00.  255.  387-388,  634,  668,  700. 

705- 
United  States  Geological  Sur\-e>-.  35.  43.  48. 

50,  67,  68.  75,  8s,  90.  94.  90.  102,  107. 

116,  125,  137.  140.  MS.  165.  169-170. 

i8S.  195.  238,  255.  267,  307.  340-34'. 
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358.  .i87-j88.  402,  406,  414.  4»8.  4ii. 

4i7,    47J.    473,   474,    476,   406.    409, 

5oy,    S12.     5J3-S24.    545,    559.    564. 

581-583- 
Unitnl  States  HydroKraphic  Office,  664,  668, 

745.  754- 
United  States  Lake  Survey,  340,  387- 
United  States  Signal  Semcc,  745. 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  734,  737, 

743,   745,  760.  764.  7W>,  769,  771.  77i. 

779,  78J,  806,  808,  813- 
University  of  Wisconsin,  240. 
Unsymmetrical  folds,  400-401 . 
Upemavik  Glacier,  250. 
Upham,  \\'\  355.  j8i,  306,  580,  6a8. 
Ufdifted  sea  bottoms,  171. 
Uplift,  in  mountains,  537,  556. 

local.  iQi. 
Upthrow,  403. 
U-shaped  valleys,  230. 

Vale,  505. 

Valle>'  forms,  variations  in,  183. 

Valley  Rlacicri,  303-230. 
^B  distribution,  237-238. 
Galleys,  100-140,  540-550. 
drowned,  igo. 

Valley  train,  226. 

\'alle>-  wind,  748  74Q. 

Van  Bebber.  W.  J..  7«i 

VanUleof.  K.  R..  76K,  78^- 

Vane,  wind,  74b, 

Van  Hi'C,  ('.  K  ,  12,  42.  56.  105,  436,  580. 

\'ain)ri/,.nii>n.  he.n  of,  7::-7;j, 

\'.i[njur.  walir.  71  i,  ~m   7  ;(. 

\'ari,iiiiin.  i.>miii,i-.>,  f>.'i|  ();i. 

\'iHin  Jukull,  .•04,  .'4  i. 

\auKhTi,  I    W  ..  .,,s<>, 

W-attli.  A    C.  7^.  .;o'>.   ii-.  ,ilo.  505.  5.\i. 

\'c*W\.  V  .  _\2<>.  .;to. 

\'epeuuioii,  alTvitiiii:  woiheriiiK,  45  4(1. 

(hivkin^;  'liinr-.  t>; 

iiitlucruf  nil  11  .i>l-.  ,;7.;-,iJ'o. 

iit  >w,iniii-.   V'" 

nlatiun  tn  wimi  work,  57. 
Vi'iiiN,  S4  Si,  i»7 
\'fkK.Uy,  itt  river-,  icm)   111. 
\'f[if/utl.in  lliiihl.iinl.  5^4. 
ViTTiicr,  711. 
\'csiivius.  447,  15  ;   4S,S. 
Viihy.  Si. 

Vivk-buri:,  -i'.t-  of,  1  51 
Vitloria  F.1II-.  i,;i.  i  ;(>. 
Vitv-Zuli.  v..  tMi~ . 
Viscosity,  .'Oi. 
Volcanic  aciivii\ ,  (>.'j. 
Volcanic  ash,  4^8 
Volcanic  belts,  47s  47.;, 


Volcanic  bombs,  443-444. 
Volcanic  caps,  478. 
V(rfcanic  cones,  446-449. 

life  history,  475-478. 
Volcanic  dust,  58. 
Volcanic  earthquakes,  410-411. 
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